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CHAPTEE  XV. 


PHILIP  OF  MACEDON.     B.C.  359  TO  B.C.  336. 


«al  rk  rmw  *EAA^iM«r  8ioiiv«r ; 

*' Do  yoa  ask.  What  is  the  nevs !    What  could  be  greater  news  than  a  Macedonian 
making  war  upon  the  Atheniaua,  and  regolatlng  the  affairs  of  Greece  ?*'— Dbmosthbvsb. 

''  That  dishonest  victoiy 
At  Chttronea,  fatal  to  libertj, 
Killed  with  report  that  old  man  eloquent.*** — Miltov. 


Aoosanov  of  philip— his  fisst  svoosssbs— ths  XAOKDoviJiir  uoKktixmr — bdvoatiom 

AKD  OHABAGTBB  OF  PHILIP— HIS  KBLATIONB  TO  ATHBITS — OAPTURB  OF  AXPHIPOUS 
ASD  PTD5A — THB  SOCIAL  WAR— TBB  8ACBBD  WA&— THB  AKPfllOTTOKS— PHILIP  IB 
TBCBBALT— STOPPBD  AT  THBBXOPTLJB  BT  THB  ATHBBI ABB— SPARTA  ABD  MBGALOPOLIS 
^DBHOSTHBBBS — THB  FIBST  PHILIPPIC — PBACB  PAETT  AT  ATHBMS— PHOCIOB — 
THB  OLTBTHIAB  WAB^JEflCBIBBS — PSAOB  BBTWBBK  ATHBBS  AND  PHILIP— BBD  OF 
THB  8A0BBD  WAB — DBMOSTHBHBS  AHD  I80CRATB8  OB  THB  PBACB — PBOGBB88  OF 
FHILIP— BBW  WAB  WITH  ATHBBS— PHILIP  IB  8CYTHIA — THB  LOOBIAB  WAB— PHILIP 
0BHBBAL  OF  THB  AHPHIOTTOBS— 0AFTI7BB  OF  BLATBA— ALLIABCB  OF  THEBB8  ABD 
ATHBBS — BATTLB  OF  CHiBBOBBA — BBATH  OF  ISOOBATBS — DBX0STHBBB8  '^OB  THB 
OBOWB** — PHILIP  QBBBBAL  OF  THB  OBBBXS  FOB  THB  PBBSIAB  WAB— DBATH  OF 
PHIUP. 

Fob  the  space  of  nearly  a  century  and  a  half,  from  the  Ionic 
revolt  to  the  battle  of  Mantinea,  the  whole  interest  of  the  world's 
history  has  centered  in  the  Greek  republics.  Having  proved  the 
power  of  liberty  to  raise  the  intellectual  state  of  man  to  its 
highest  pitch,  they  failed  to  show  how  the  liberty  they  had  achieved 
could  be  made  the  basis  of  a  permanent  constitution  or  extended 
to  the  world  at  large.  Exhausted  by  their  intestine  conflicts,  they 
were  doomed  to  follow  in  the  train  of  a  master,  who,  in  the  name 
of  the  old  cause  of  Hellenic  liberty  against  Persian  despotism, 
founded  yet  another  Asiatic  empire,  short-lived  indeed  in  itself, 
but  which  proved  the  means  of  extending  Greek  civilization  to 
ihe  East.  That  master  was  the  ruler  of  a  country  adjacent  to 
Greece,  bnt  hitherto  regarded  as  beyond  the  Hellenic  pale.  The 
militaiy  genius  of  its  new  and  youthful  sovereign  now  firat  brought 
its  natural  resources  into  full  action. 

Philip  IL,  s<»netimes  called  the  Great,  ascended  the  throne  of 
Macedonia  in  B.O.  359.     He  was  the  youngest  of  the  three  sons 

*  The  alltudon  is  to  the  death  of  Isocrates  on  hearing  of  the  battle  of  Cheronea. 
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of  Amyntas  IL  His  eldest  brother,  Alexand^  IL,  had  been 
slain,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  after  a  reign  of  only  two 
years,  by  Ptolemy  Alorites  (b.c.  369 — 367).  The  second  brother, 
Perdiccas  IIL,  who  recovered  the  crown  by  killing  the  usurper, 
fell  in  battle  against  the  Illyrians,  after  a  reign  of  five  years  (b.c. 
364 — 359),  having  left  his  infant  son,  and  probably  his  kingdom, 
to  the  guardianship  of  Philip,  when  he  set  out  on  the  campaign* 
A  minority,  always  intolerable  in  a  rude  state,  such  as  Macedonia 
then  was,  invited  rival  claimants  for  the  crown,  and  gave  Philip  a 
fair  pretext  for  seizing  it  himsel£  Young  as  he  was,  he  at  once 
displayed  that  deep  policy  which  was  always  a  chief  source  of  his 
success.  Of  his  two  competitors,  Pausanias  was  favoured  by  the 
king  of  Thrace,  whom  Philip  gained  over  by  liberal  offers :  the 
other,  ArgsBus,  was  supported  by  the  Athenians,  to  whom  he  pro- 
mised to  restore  their  ancient,  and  still  much  regretted,  possession 
of  Amphipolis ; — ^in  which  Perdiccas  had  placed  a  Macedonian 
garrison.  Philip  made  the  same  offers,  and  withdrew  the  garrison ; 
and,  having  defeated  Argseus,  he  showed  great  kindness  to  some 
Athenian  volunteers,  who  had  accompanied  the  pretends,  and 
sent  them  back  to  Athens  as  envoys  of  conciliation.  These 
measures  were  followed  by  a  peace  with  Athens,  and  the  formal 
acknowledgment  of  their  right  to  Amphipolis  (b.c.  359). 

Having  disposed  of  these  rivals,  Philip  hastened  to  meet  the 
dangers  that  threatened  Macedonia  from  the  barbarian  tribes  on 
the  north  and  west  The  upper  courses  of  her  rivers  wa-e  occupied 
by  the  Pseonians,  a  powerful  Thracian  tribe,  long  dangerous 
neighbours,  and  who  were  now  threatening  an  invasion.  Philip 
speedily  subdued  them,  but  allowed  them  to  remain  as  his  subject 
allies,  under  their  own  kings,  whom  we  find  ruling  over  them 
down  to  the  time  of  the  Roman  conquest  He  next  advanced 
against  the  more  formidable  niyrians.  As  a  geographical  term, 
Illyria  denotes  the  country  between  Mount  Pindus  and  the  Medi- 
terranean, from  the  borders  of  Epirus  on  the  south,  as  far  north, 
and  west  as  the  river  Save  and  the  Julian  Alps,  corresponding  to 
the  modem  Albania  and  Bosnia.  But,  in  an  ethnic  sense,  the 
name  describes  no  compact  and  imited  people,  but  a  number  of 
tribes  of  Thracian  race,  intermixed  with  others  of  Celtic  origin, 
in  consequence  of  that  great  movement  fi-om  the  west,  which  we 
shall  have  to  notice  in  connection  with  the  history  of  Rome.  It 
was  one  result  of  this  movement,  that  the  Illyrian  tribes  pressed 
more  and  more  upon  their  neighbours ;  and  of  late  a  large  body 
of  them,  under  their  aged  king  Bardylis,  had  occupied  a  consider- 
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able  portion  of  Western  Macedonia,  Against  this  people  Philip 
marched  at  the  head  of  10,000  men;  and,  in  the  battle  that 
ensued,  ho  conquered  by  the  tactics  which  Epaminondas  had 
used  at  Leuctraand  Mantinea.  About  7,000  of  the  Dlyrians  fell; 
and  Bardyliu  purchased  peace  by  the  sacrifice  of  all  he  had  con- 
quered in  Macedonia,  at  the  same  time  placing  the  passes  of 
Pindus  in  the  hands  of  Philip.  These  victories  made  Philip 
master  of  the  whole  country  within  what  may  be  considered  the 
natural  limits  of  Macedonia,  the  Oambunian  Mountains  on  the 
south,  Pindus  and  Bemus  on  the  west,  Scardus,  Orbelus,  and 
Scomius  on  the  north,  and  the  Strymon  on  the  east  The  lafit, 
however,  like  most  rivers,  was  rather  a  conventional  than  a  natural 
boundary ;  and,  beyond  it,  Thrace  awaited  the  time  when  Mace- 
donia should  be  strong  enough  to  subdue  her.  Secured,  meanwhile, 
against  the  dangers  that  had  menaced  him  from  within  and 
without,  Philip  finally  set  his  nephew's  claims  aside,  but  brought 
him  up  at  his  own  court,  and  afterwards  married  him  to  his 
daughter. 

The  line  of  Macedonian  kings,  of  whom  Philip  thus  became  the 
representative,  claimed  an  Hellenic  descent,  though  ruling  over 
a  non-Hellenic  people;  and  we  have  already  seen  that  Alexander  I. 
was  permitted  to  contend  at  the  Olympic  games  on  the  strength 
of  the  proo&  he  produced  of  his  descent  from  Temenus,  the  Hera- 
clid  king  of  Argos.*  The  claim  thus  admitted  was  a  pretext 
ready  to  be  used  on  any  opportunity  for  interference  with  the  poli- 
tics of  Greece ;  and  the  close  neighbourhood  of  Macedonia  to  the 
Greek  settlements  on  the  Chalcidic  peninsula  caused  her  aid  to  be 
sought,  as  we  have  seen,  by  the  contending  parties  in  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  War.  A  better  effect  of  the  Hellenic  pretensions  of  her 
kings  was  the  inducement  to  cultivate  Greek  civilization.  Such 
was  the  course  taJken  by  Archelaiis,  who  made  his  new  capital  at 

*  The  following  is  tlie  entire  saccession  of  the  Macedonian  kings,  from  the  foun- 
dation of  the  monarchy  to  its  conquest  by  the  Romans: — (1.)  Perdiccas  I.;    (2.) 
ArgRUs;    (3.)  Philip  I.;   (4.)  Aeropus  ;    (5.)  Alcetas  ;    (6.)  Amyntas  T.,  about  B.o. 
i»40>-500;  (7.)  Alexander  1.,  to  about  B.C.  454  ;  (8.)  Perdiccas  II.,  to  rc.  418  ;  (9.) 
Archelaus,  to  B.C.  399  ;   (10.)  Orestes  and  Aeropus,  to  B.C.  394  ;   (11.)  Pausanlas,  to 
B.C.   393;     (12.)  Amyntas  XL,  to   b.o.  369;     (13.)  Alexander    II.,   to  b.c.   367; 
[l*tolemy  Alorites,  usurper,  to  B.C.  364];  (14.)  Perdiccas  III.,  to  B.C.  359;  (15.) 
Philip  II.,  to  b.c.  336  ;   (16.)  ALEXANDER  111.,  the  Great,  to  B.C.  323  ;    (17.) 
Philip  III.,  Aridffius,  and  Alexander  iy.,i^us,  to  b.o.  815  ;  (18.)  Cassander,  to  b.o. 
296  ;  (19.)  Philip  IV.,  to  B.C.  295  ;   (20.)  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  to  B.c.  287  ;   (21.) 
PyrrhuSy  to  B.C.  286  ;  (22.)  Lysimachus,  to  B.C.  280;  [various  rivals,  ending  with 
Pyrrhus  again,  to  B.C.  277]  ;   (23.)  Antigonus  Gonatas,  to  B.C.  239  ;   (24.)  Demetrius 
II.,  to  B.C.  229  ;   (25.)  Antigonus  Doson,  to  B.o.  220  ;   (26.)  Philip  Y.  to  B.C.  178  ; 
(27.)  Perseus,  to  B.c.  167,  the  date  of  the  Roman  conquest. 
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Pella  the  resort  of  some  of  the  greatest  literary  men, — such  as 
Euripides,  who  died  there, — ^and  who  employed  Zeuxis  to  decorate 
his  palace.  The  same  monarch  organized  the  resources  of  his 
kingdom,  improved  the  army,  constructed  roads,  erected  fortresaeB 
to  check  the  inroads  of  his  barbarian  neighbours,  and  seemed  ready 
to  take  a  decisive  part  in  the  affairs  of  Greece,  when  his  assassina- 
tion, and  the  troubles  that  ensued,  postponed  the  crisis  for  two 
more  generations.  Meanwhile,  another  point  of  contact  betvreen 
Macedonia  and  Greece  was  occasioned  by  those  relations  between 
Thebes  and  Thessaly,  which  we  have  not  considered  important 
enough  to  narrate.  In  b,c,  368,  Pelopidas,  having  been  suooessftd 
in  his  expedition  against  Alexander  of  Pherae,  advanced  into  Mace- 
donia, and  decided  the  contest  for  the  crown  between  Ptolemy  of 
Alorus  and  Alexander  11.  in  favour  of  the  latter,  who  gave,  among 
other  hostages,  his  youthful  brother,  PhQip. 

Thus  it  happened  that  Philip  spent  the  best  years  of  his  yonth 
at  Thebes,  at  the  time  when  Thebes  held  the  supremacy  of  Greece. 
His  quick  parts  enabled  him  to  improve  the  opportunity,  which 
his  ambition  taught  him  to  value.     He  acquired  such  mastery 
over  the  Greek  language,  and  studied  to  such  purpose  under  the 
masters  of  rhetoric,  as  to  be  able  to  meet  the  great  orators  of  that 
age  on  their  own  ground.     He  heard  the  philosophers  who  had 
heard  Socrates,  and  he  is  said  to  have  conversed  with  Plato.     If 
so,  he  must  have  had  for  his  fellow-pupil  the  great  Aristotle, 
whom  he  afterwards  invited  to  his  court  to  be  the  tutor  of  Alex- 
ander.*   But  there  were  two  things  that  he  valued  above  any 
literary  culture — the  lessons  in  the  art  of  war  which  he  leamt 
from  Epaminondas,   and  the  personal  acquaintances  which  he 
formed  with  the  leading  statesmen  of  Athens,  as  well  as  Thebes. 
On  the  tactics  of  the  great  Theban  general,  Philip  founded  his 
invention  of  that  irresistible    engine  of  war,  the   Macedonian 
phalanx ;  but  he  found  a  surer  way  to  victory  in  what  he  leamt  of 
the  weaknesses  of  the  Athenian  orators.     We  shall  soon  see  how 
he  corrupted  some  and  cajoled  others,  while  nearly  all  were  pre- 
pared to  trust  the  goodwill  of  the  illustrious  prince  who  had  lived 
so  familiarly  among  them.     They   forgot  that  the  knowledge 
which  a  foreign  despot  may  thus  acquire  of  the  internal  working 
of  a  free  country  is  sure  to  be  used,  in  the  long  run,  for  his  own 

•  Aristotle  went  to  Athens  in  B.c.  867,  and  heard  Plato  firom  the  return  of  the 
latter  from  Sicily  in  B,0.  865  to  his  death  in  B.C.  847.  He  went  to  the  conrt  ot 
Philip  in  b.o.  842,  and  was  received  with  honours  which  prove  the  king*s  true 
respect  for  philosophy. 
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purposes,  and,  when  lie  resolves  on  an  attack,  he  knows  the  weak 
points  at  which  to  aim  it  Nor  was  Philip  borthened  by  any 
scmples  of  conscience  or  good  faith.  Treacherous  himself,  his 
only  assured  confidence  seems  to  have  been  in  the  treachery  and 
cormpticm  of  others.  His  saying  has  passed  into  a  proverb,  that 
he  coold  take  any  city,  the  wicket  of  which  would  give  passage  to 
an  ass  laden  with  gold.  His  Greek  education  had  varnished  over, 
without  subduing,  the  coarseness  as  well  as  the  cunning  of  the 
barbarian ;  and  there  were  almost  daily  opportunities  for  the  pro- 
Terbial  appeal  from  Philip  drunk  to  Philip  sober.  But  the  hostile 
orator,  who  perhaps  overdraws  the  picture  of  his  orgies,  admits 
that  they  never  interfered  with  business.  He  was  as  persevering 
as  he  was  prompt,  and  his  imyielding  will  was  served  by  an  iron 
constitation.  He  was  generous  to  his  friends,  and  seldom  wanting 
in  clemency  to  conquered  foes. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Philip  ascended  the  throne  of 
Macedonia  with  the  direct  design  of  becoming  arbiter  of  the 
destinies  of  Oreece.  His  territory  lay  compact  and  self-contaioed 
across  the  base  of  the  peninsula,  while  it  touched  the  sea  at  the 
Thermaic  Gulf,  which  received  its  three  great  rivers — the  Haliac- 
mon,  the  Lydias,  and  the  Axius.  Once  master  of  the  Chalcidic 
peninsula,  and  of  the  Greek  colonies  on  the  Strymon,  he  would 
gain  a  great  accession  of  maritime  power,  and  soon  extend  his 
donunion  into  Thrace.  His  first  step  towards  this  object  gave  an 
earnest  of  his  cunning  and  duplicity,  and  no  less  of  the  apathy 
of  the  free  states  of  Greece.  Amphipolis,  once  so  choice  an 
Athenian  possession,  and  so  disgracefully  lost  in  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  War,  was  the  key  to  the  Strymon  and  the  Thracian  border. 
Philip  had  bought  off  the  oj^sition  of  the  Athenians,  as  we 
have  seen,  by  promising  to  give  them  the  city,  of  which  they  had 
nnaocountably  neglected  to  take  possession,  though  a  year  had 
elapsed  since  the  withdrawal  of  the  Macedonian  garrison,  and  it 
bad  remained  independent  while  Philip  was  engaged  in  the 
niyrian  War.  Delivered  from  his  internal  enemies,  Philip  was 
not  the  man  to  forego  the  advantage  which  the  Athenians  had 
neglected.  Towards  the  end  of  b.c.  358,  he  marched  against 
Amphipolis,  at  the  head  of  the  10,000  troops  with  which  he  had 
gained  the  victory  over  the  Blyrians,  and  which  became  the  nucleus 
of  the  first  standing  army  known  in  Europe.  The  Amphipolitans 
applied  to  Athens,  offering  to  surrender  their  independence  rather 
than  fall  into  the  hands  of  Philip ;  but  the  wily  prince  wrote  to 
the  Athenians — ^he  was  always  powerfril   as  a   letter-writer — 


-\ 
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assuring  them  that  he  was  only  besieging  Amphipolis  in  order  to 
peifonn  his  promise  of  restoring  it  to  them.  Resentment  against 
their  refractoiy  colony  and  blind  confidence  in  Philip's  intentions 
combined  to  lead  the  Athenians  to  a  most  fatal  decision.  Well 
did  they  deserve  the  taunt  of  Demosthenes,  when,  at  a  later  period, 
he  chaiged  them  with  being  so  low  in  courage  and  military  prepa- 
ration, that  they  would  not  even  take  Amphipolis  if  it  were  offered 
to  them.  The  city  soon  fell  by  treason,  and  the  Olynthians,  justly 
alanned  for  thonselves,  sent  an  embassy  to  Athens  to  propose  an 
alliance.  Philip's  friends  at  Athens  procured  the  dismissal  of 
these  euToys ;  but  they  had  not  confidence  enough  in  his  good 
&ith  to  expect  the  surrender  of  Amphipolis  without  an  equivalent, 
so  they  entered  into  a  secret  negociation  to  give  him  Pydna,  on 
the  Thomaic  Gulf,  in  exchange.  Philip,  on  his  part,  won  over 
the  Olynthians  by  giving  them  Potidasa,  which  belonged  to  Athens. 
Whfle  the  siege  of  that  city  was  formed,  Philip  marched  to  Pydna, 
which  was  treacherously  surrendered  to  him.  Several  citizens, 
known  to  be  hostile  to  Macedonia,  were  put  to  death ;  and  the 
Athenian  residents  were  sold  as  slaves.  Philip  then  refused  to 
give  up  Amphipolis  to  the  Athenians,  since  they  had  not  placed 
Pydna  in  his  handu^ 

These  acts  of  open  hostility  are  explained  by  the  change  which 
the  Athenians  had  now  suffered  from  a  state  of  high  prosperity. 
They  had  engaged  in  a  tedious  but  ultimately  successfrd  war  for 
the  recoveiT  of  the  Chersonese  from  the  Thracian  king  Cersobleptes 
and  the  mercenary  captain  Charidemus.  A  more  important  con- 
quest was  that  of  Eubcea,  which  was  wrested  from  Thebes,  chiefly 
by  means  of  the  animated  appeals  of  l^otheus  to  the  Athenians, 
and  the  patriotic  zeal  of  certain  citizens,  who  voluntarily  assumed 
the  burthen  of  the  trierarchy.*  Among  these  was  D^nosthenes 
(BwC,  358).  The  city  was  now  at  the  height  of  her  recovered 
maritime  power,  when  a  sudden  change  once  more  stripped  her 
of  her  empire,  and  with  it  of  the  means  of  resisting  Philip.  The 
&ir  promises,  which  accompanied  the  renewal  of  the  confederacy, 
had  been  disappointed.  Believed  by  the  victories  of  Epaminondas 
fixim  the  check  of  Spartan  rivalry,  Athens  had  again  yielded 
to  the  temptation  of  administering  the  common  affairs  according 
to  her  own  interests.  The  svstem  of  mercenarv  forces,  invented 
by  Conon,  and  developed  by  Iphicrates  and  Chares,  had  tempted 
the  citizens  to  decline  active  service.     This  evil,  which  is  con- 

*  Tb«  trienrchy  vis  one  of  the  "Mitui^es*"  op  public  seirices,  irhich  feU  upon 
ll)^  citixeas  of  the  highest  Solonian  census.     It  consisted  in  fitting  oat  m  tnreme. 
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standj  denonnced  by  Demosthenes,  sapped  the  military  power  of 
the  state,  while  the  allies  were  outraged  by  the  exactions  of  the 
ill-paid  mercenaries.  Four  of  the  most  important  of  the  allies — 
Byzantimn,  Chios,  Cos,  and  Rhodes — ^revolted  from  Athens,  and 
b^  the  "  Social  War  "  (b.c.  358—355).  The  two  latter  states 
were  supported  by  the  Carian  prince  Mausolus,  whose  wife  and 
sister  Artemisia  has  conferred  on  his  name  a  renown  as  lasting  sa 
the  world  by  the  erection  of  his  magnificent  tomb,  called  the 
Mausole2im,*  The  Athenians  made  their  first  attack  on  Chios, 
where  the  revolters  had  united  their  forces;  but  Chabrias  fell 
while  leading  his  ships  into  the  harbour,  and  the  land  force 
under  Chares  was  compiled  to  re-embark. 

The  loss  of  Chabrias  was  followed  by  the  retirement  of  Timo- 
thens  and  Iphicrates.  At  the  annual  account  rendered  by 
Athenian  officers,  they  were  accused  by  Chares  of  corruption. 
Timotheus,  who  had  made  many  enemies  by  his  overbearing 
conduct,  was  sentenced  to  a  fine  of  100  talents,  the  heaviest,  it 
is  said,  ever  inflicted  at  Athens :  he  retired  to  Chalcis,  where  he 
died  in  b.c.  354.  Iphicrates  was  acquitted,  but  he  was  not  again 
employed.  Thus  the  city,  in  the  time  of  her  extreme  need,  lost 
her  three  best  generals;  and  the  loss  was  aggravated  by  the 
undisputed  military  ascendancy  which  it  left  in  the  hands  of 
Chares,  a  brave,  but  reckless  and  selfish  leader,  chiefly  intent  on 
satisfying  his  mercenaries  and  enriching  himself.  Phocion,  of 
whom  we  have  to  speak  presently,  held  as  yet  no  prominent  com- 
mand; nor  were  his  the  qualities  to  save  the  state.  But  the 
worst  evD  of  all  was  the  habit  into  which  the  Athenians  had  now 
fallen  of  declining  to  serve  in  person,  while  they  did  not  even  pay 
the  mercenaries  to  whom  they  committed  their  defence.  The 
result  was  that,  in  the  next  campaign.  Chares  took  service  with 
his  mercenaries  under  the  rebel  satrap  Artabazus,  and  the  Athe- 

*  The  old  dynasty  of  Carian  princes,  fonnded  at  Halicamassus  by  Lygdamis,  soon 
after  the  Persian  conquest  of  Asia  Minor,  and  made  famous  by  the  queen  Artemisia, 
who  fought  at  Salamis,  ended  with  the  overthrow  of  her  grandson  L}'gdamis,  in  the 
time  of  Herodotus.  The  new  dynasty  was  founded,  about  B.o.  380,  by  Hecatomnus, 
who  left  three  sons,  Mausolus,  Idrieus,  Pixodams,  and  two  daughters,  Artemisia  and 
Ada,  who  were  married  to  their  two  elder  brothers.  AU  five  reigned  in  turn  till  the 
conquest  by  Alexander,  when  the  kingdom  lost  all  its  importance.  It  was  ultimately 
merged  in  the  government  of  Rhodes.  The  Mausoleum,  which  was  reckoned  one  of 
the  seven  wonders  of  the  world,  was  a  sort  of  castle-tomb,  surmounted  by  a  pyramid, 
and  crowned  at  the  summit  by  a  statue  of  the  king  in  a  marble  quadriga,  the  work  of 
Pythia.  Its  other  sculptures  were  executed  by  Scopas,  firyaxis,  Timotheus,  and 
Leoeharea,  aU  Athenian  artists  of  the  highest  note.  Considerable  remains  of  these 
sculptoies  are  now  in  the  British  Museum. 
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nians  forgave  his  desertion  of  his  proper  post  for  the  sake  of  the 
rich  reward  he  earned  (b.c.  356).  But  Artaxerxes  did  not 
so  easily  forgive  the  aggression ;  and  his  threat,  to  support 
the  revolted  allies  with  the  whole  Persian  fleet,  decided  the 
issue  of  the  war.  In  the  following  spring,  Atiiens  consented  to  a 
peace  which  secured  the  independence  of  her  principal  allies,  and 
reduced  her  revenue  from  their  tribute  to  only  forty-five  talents 
(b.o.  356).  The  Social  War  left  her  weak,  impoverished,  and 
deprived  both  of  military  power  and  prestige ;  and,  worse  Hian 
all,  its  conduct  proved  how  much  of  her  old  confidence  and  energy 
had  gone,  even  before  these  losses.  In  such  a  condition,  she  had  to 
meet  the  aggressions  of  Philip,  which  had  now  become  alarmiug ; 
and  it  is  only  by  a  clear  view  of  this  state  of  affairs,  that  we  can 
appreciate  the  moral  heroism  with  which  Demosthenes  now  began 
to  fight  the  last  battles  of  patriotism. 

While  the  Athenians  were  occupied  in  the  Social  War,  Philip 
was  strengthening  his  position  on  the  Thracian  border,  not  only 
by  his  arms,  but  by  gaining  the  friendship  of  Olynthus.  Potidcea 
feU  about  midsummer,  B.G.  356,  an  epoch  ever  memorable  in  the 
annals  of  Macedonia  and  the  world ;  for,  just  at  the  same  time, 
Philip  gained  a  victory  in  the  chariot-race  at  Olympia;  his  general 
Parmenio  won  a  great  battle  against  the  Illyrians  ;  and  his  wife 
Olympias*  gave  birth  to  his  son  Alexander,  of  whose  futnre 
renown  an  omen  was  given  in  the  conflagration  of  the  temple  of 
Artemis  at  Ephesus  by  the  maniac  Herostratus,  on  the  same  night. 
Passing  the  Strymon,  Philip  obtained  possession  of  the  auriferous 
region  of  Mt.  Pangseus,  where  he  founded  the  famous  city  of 
Philippi,  and  derived  an  immense  revenue  from  an  improved 
working  of  the  gold  mines. 

Meanwhile  the  opportunity  for  his  interference  in  the  affairs  of 
all  Greece  was  prepared  by  the  suicidal  conflicts  of  the  Greeks 
themselves.  The  occasion  arose  out  of  the  "  Sacred  War,''  which 
began  shortly  after  the  Social  War.  The  old  enmity  between  the 
Thebans  and  the  Phocians  had  been  inflamed  by  the  reluctance 
of  the  latter  to  join  the  Theban  alliance,  and  some  actual  hostili* 
ties  had  taken  place  after  the  general  peace  of  b.o.  361.     The 

*  Olympias  was  a  daughter  of  Keoptolemns,  prince  of  the  Molossi,  in  Epims,  yvho 
claimed  an  ^£acid  descent.  She  is  conspicuous  among  the  queens  who  hare  been 
notorious  in  history  for  violence  of  temper  and  yindictire  cruelty,  and  she  was 
addicted  to  the  enthusiastic  orgies  of  the  Dionysiac  worship.  Philip  first  met  her  at 
the  mysteries  celebrated  in  the  island  of  Samothraoe,  and  manied  her  in  B.a  359, 
the  year  of  his  accession. 
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Amphictjonic  Council,  of  which  we  have  aJready  spoken,*  had 
lately  been  called  forth  from  its  dignified  obscurity,  to  exercise  a 
political  influence,  and  the  tune  had  now  come,  when  this  great 
Fanhellenic  union  was  destined  to  give  the  final  blow  to  Grecian 
liberty.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  council,  constituted  of 
the  representatives  of  the  twelve  ancient  divisions  of  the  Hellenic 
nation,  at  a  time  when  that  nation  had  its  seat  in  the  north,  alto- 
gether failed  to  represent  the  actual  states  of  historic  Greece. 
Each  of  the  twelve  nations,  great  or  small,  had  alike  two  votes, 
and  such  cities  as  Sparta  aad  Athens  possessed  only  the  fraction 
of  a  vote  due  to  them  as  subdivisions  of  the  Dorian  and  Ionian 
nations.  A  clear  majority  was  commanded  by  the  states  of 
Thessaly  and  Central  Greece,  which  were  now  greatly  influenced 
by  Hiebes,  and  about  to  become  the  mere  creatures  of  Philip. 
Iliese  states,  moreover,  had  many  a  ground  of  quarrel  with  the 
Phocians. 

The  Thebans  had  invoked  the  sentence  of  the  Amphictyons 
against  Sparta,  with  little  effect,  for  her  seizure  of  the  Cadmean 
citadel,  but  against  Phocis  they  had  power  to  carry  a  sentence  into 
execution.  They  are  said  to  have  found  a  pretext  in  the  curse 
pronounced  of  old  on  any  who  should  cultivate  the  devoted  plain 
of  Cirrha,  but  other  groxmds  of  accusation  are  alleged.  The 
imposition  of  a  fine,  which  it  was  known  the  Phocians  could  not 
pay,  was  followed  up  by  a  decree  that  the  whole  nation  should 
be  expelled  from  their  possessions,  aad  their  territory  devoted  for 
ever,  like  that  of  Cirrha,  to  Apollo.  Shut  up  to  the  choice 
between  extermination  and  resistance,  the  Phocians  found  an  able 
and  unscrupulous  leader  in  Philomelus.  By  his  advice  they 
revived  their  old  claim  to  be  themselves  the  guardians  of  the 
Delphic  temple,  citing  the  verse  in  which  Homer  mentions  the 
Phocians  as  holding  the  ^^  rocky  Pytho,"  the  ancient  name  of 
Delphi,  t  Philomelus,  with  a  force  of  2,000  men,  surprised  the 
temple,  destroyed  the  records  of  the  sentence  against  the  Phocians, 
raised  a  fresh  body  of  mercenaries,  fortified  the  temple,  and 
carried  on  a  successful  war  with  the  Locrians,  who  attempted  to 
rescue  Delphi.  Having  extorted  from  the  reluctant  priestess  a 
sort  of  half  sanction  to  his  proceedings,  and  having  issued  a 
manifesto  promising  to  respect  the  treasures  of  the  shrine,  Philo- 

*  VdL  I.  chap,  zii  p.  828.  The  last  act  of  the  Amphictyons,  important  enough 
to  be  recorded  in  Qreek  history,  was  the  execration  of  Ephialtes  for  his  treason  at 
ThermopylsB.  They  are  not  once  mentioned  by  Thncydides,  or  in  Xenophon's  Hel' 
lenica.  t  Iliad,  II.  519. 
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melus  appealed  to  the  states  of  Greece.  Athens,  the  old  ally  of 
Phocis,  and  Sparta,  the  bitter  enemy  of  Thebes,  almost  alone  of 
the  leading  states  espoused  his  cause ;  but  the  former  was  in  the 
crisis  of  social  war,  and  the  latter  had  enough  to  do  to  hold  her 
ground  against  her  new  rivals.  Megalopolis  and  Messena  In  fact, 
the  position  in  which  Sparta  had  been  left  by  the  Theban  War 
disabled  her  from  any  effective  aid  to  the  common  cause  in  the 
approaxjhing  crisis.  It  waa  easy  for  Thebes  to  organize  a  con- 
federacy of  the  northern  states  against  the  Phocians ;  and  the 
danger  became  so  pressing  that  Philomelus,  disregarding  his 
scruples  and  his  pledges,  applied  the  sacred  treasures  to  the  pay- 
ment of  mercenaries,  and  soon  gathered  a  force  of  10,000  men. 
The  war  now  assumed  the  most  savage  character ;  the  Thebans, 
Thessalians,  and  Locrians  put  to  death  all  Phocian  prisoners  as 
sacrilegious  outlaws,  and  the  Phocians  retaliated.  Success  de- 
clared at  first  for  Philomelus ;  but,  having  become  entangled 
amongst  some  rocks  and  woods,  he  was  surrounded  by  the  superior 
numbers  of  the  enemy,  and  he  only  avoided  being  taken  prisoner 
by  a  fatal  leap  over  a  precipice  (b.c.  354).  His  brother  Onomarclins 
rallied  the  defeated  army,  roused  the  spirit  of  the  Phocians, 
who  with  their  bad  fortune  had  begun  to  repent  of  their  sacrilege, 
and  overawing  the  malcontents  by  his  mercenaries,  he  was  made 
their  despot  as  well  as  general.  He  used  the  temple  treasures 
more  freely  than  ever,  not  only  to  pay  his  troops,  but  to  bribe  the 
leading  men  both  of  friendly  and  hostile  states.  He  became 
master  of  the  country  as  far  as  Thermopylae,  on  the  one  side; 
while,  on  the  other,  he  invaded  Boeotia,  took  Orchomenus,  and  laid 
siege  to  Chaeronea,  but  was  repidsed  by  the  whole  force  of  the 
Thebans  (b,c.  353). 

The  time  had  now  come  for  the  intervention  of  the  Macedonian. 
Philip  had  pushed  on  his  advance  into  Thrace  as  far  as  Abdera, 
with  a  view  to  support  Cersobleptes  against  the  Athenians  in  the 
Chersonese ;  but  his  progress  had  been  checked  by  another  Thra- 
cian  chieftain,  Amadocus,  as  well  as  by  the  presence  of  Chares  on 
the  coast,  with  an  Athenian  fleet.  With  his  usual  activity  he 
marched  back  to  the  Gulf  of  Therma,  and  laid  siege  to  Methone 
(b.c.  353).  This  last  remaining  possession  of  the  Athenians  on 
the  Macedonian  coast  fell,  like  Pydna  and  Potidaea,  through  their 
delay  in  sending  the  succours  that  they  voted  (b.c.  352).*  Philip 
had  now  recovered  the  sea-coast  of  Lower  Macedonia,  and  the  'way 
lay  open  into  Thessaly,  where  his  aid  was  solicited  by  the  Aleaads 

♦  It  was  at  the  siege  of  Methone  that  Philip  lost  an  eye. 
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of  Larissa  against  Lycophron,  the  despot  of  Pherae.  Lycophron 
looked  for  help  to  Onomarchus,  who  was  glad  to  find  occupation 
for  his  namerous  mercenaries.  A  force  of  7,000  men,  sent  into 
Thessaly  under  his  brother  Phayllns,  was  defeated  by  Philip,  but 
this  disaster  was  fully  repaired  by  Onomarchus  himself,  who  drove 
Philip  out  of  Thessaly,  beaten  in  two  great  battles.  Onomarchus 
now  led  his  victorious  army  into  Boeotia  and  took  CheEsronea ;  and 
seemed  to  be  rapidly  attaining  the  position  of  master  of  Northern 
Greece. 

Philip  had  retired  into  Macedonia,  with  his  army  dispuited  and 
mutinous ;  but  his  energy  soon  enabled  him  to  take  the  field  again. 
Lycophron  once  more  turned  for  aid  to  Onomarchus,  promising  to 
give  him  all  Thessaly  as  a  dependency  of  Phocis.  With  such  a 
prize  in  view,  Onomarchus  put  forth  all  his  force,  and  entered 
Thessaly  with  an  army  of  20,000  foot  and  600  horse.  But  Lyoo- 
phron's  cruel  abuse  of  the  former  victory  had  united  nearly  all 
Thessaly  against  him,  and  Philip  soon  found  himself  at  the  head  of 
an  infantry  as  powerful  as  the  enemy's,  besides  3,000  of  the  splendid 
Thessalian  cavalry.  He  roused  the  enthusiasm  of  his  followers 
by  assuming  the  character  of  an  avenger  of  the  Delphic  god,  and 
crowns  of  laurel,  gathered  in  the  vale  of  Tempo,  marked  his 
soldiers  as  the  servants  of  Apolla  One  decisive  battle  made 
Philip  the  master  of  Thessaly  and  confirmed  his  loftier  preten- 
sions. The  army  of  Onomarchus  was  annihilated,  6,000  men 
being  shun,  3,000  taken  prisoners,  and  the  remainder  utterly 
dispersed.  The  body  of  their  leader,  who  fell  in  the  battle,  was 
fixed  to  a  cross ;  *  and  all  the  prisoners  were  drowned,  in  punish- 
ment of  their  sacrilege  (b.c.  362).  The  victory  was  followed  by 
the  capitulation  of  Pherse,  and  the  expulsion  of  Lycophron ;  and 
the  capture  of  Pagasae,  which  the  Athenians  again  failed  to 
relieve  in  time,  gave  Philip  a  naval  station  on  the  great  gulf 
which  opens  into  the  Euboean  Sea.  His  character  as  champion  of 
the  Delphic  god  formed  a  sufficient  pretext  for  advancing  to  the 
relief  of  the  violated  sanctuary  and  so  crushing  the  Phocians  in 
tiieir  very  citadel.  But  at  last  the  Athenians  were  effectually 
alarmed:  the  energy  of  which  they  were  always  capable  was 
roused :  by  ready  contxibutions  and  personal  service,  they  promptly 
despatched  a  force  sufficient  to  defend  Thermopylae ;  and  Philip, 

*  This  is,  we  believe,  the  first  instance  of  the  use  of  crucifixion  in  Greece  ;  and 
here  it  is  only  an  exposure  of  the  corpse,  not  yet  a  mode  of  inflicting  death.  The 
form  of  punishment  was  essentially  Oriental.  The  Bomans  borrowed  it  from  the 
Phcmiciaiia  of  Carthage. 
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who  ahrajB  knew  bow  to  Ude  his  time,  tamed  back  witfaoat 
attempting  the  pass  (b.c.  352).  Phayllos,  the  snooessar  of  Ono- 
msrchns,  held  almost  nndiminished  power  in  Phocis,  Loms,  and 
Bodotia;  using  the  remaining  sacred  treasures  to  recrait  his  mer- 
cenaiy  force,  and  to  distzibnte  presents  among  his  supporters 
throoghoat  the  Greek  cities.  Bnt  this  final  phmder  reached  those 
venerable  offerings  of  ancient  kings,  which  were  cherished  with 
keen  national  pride ;  as  the  sacrilege  became  less  scrapuloiiB,  the 
use  of  its  pioceeds  grew  more  reckless ;  and  the  general  indigna- 
tion was  redoubled,  wbea  goblets  and  statues  dedicated  by  Groesns 
were  melted  down  to  ennch  the  &Toarites  of  the  despot,  Thns, 
at  the  very  moment  when  Phil^  was  repulsed  from  IhamopylaB, 
the  public  feeling  of  Greece  was  preparing  to  accept  him  as  a 
deliyerer.  Meanwhile  he  was  engaged  in  ctmsolidating  his  power 
nearer  home ;  and  he  adyanced  so  far  into  Hirace  that  his  move- 
ments were  almost  unknown,  and  the  Athenians  were  amused 
with  reports,  sometimes  of  his  death,  sometimes  of  his  illness. 
But  there  was  one  man  who  would  not  suffer  them  to  forget  that 
Philip  was  still  alive ;  and  this  pause  in  the  Sacred  War  calls  us 
to  observe  what  was  going  on  in  the  other  parts  of  Greece. 

The  new  power  that  had  risen  in  Phocis  was  viewed  with  £aivour 
both  at  Athens  and  Sparta,  as  a  counterpoise  to  Thebes ;  and  had 
the  two  states  been  capable  of  a  vigorous  and  united  effort, 
Greece  might  have  had  another  history.  But  the  thoughts  of 
Sparta  were  bent  on  deliverance  from  tiie  bonds  drawn  round  her 
by  the  policy  of  Epaminondas,  and  the  successes  of  Qnomarchus  in 
Boeotia  were  welcomed  as  an  opportunity  for  attacking  Megalopolis. 
On  this  point  the  interests  of  Sparta  and  of  Athens  came  into  col- 
lision ;  and  the  Athenians  had  to  decide  whether  they  would  purdbase 
the  Lacedasmonian  alliance  by  the  reversal  of  the  recmt  settlement 
for  making  Peloponnesus  free,  and  Sparta  inci^able  of  aggression. 
It  was  about  the  winter  of  b.c.  353 — 352,  whaoi  Onomarchus  was 
at  the  height  of  his  power,  that  two  embassies  arrived  at  Athens ; 
the  one  from  Megalopolis  to  ask  for  alliance  and  support,  the  other 
from  Sparta  to  resist  the  appeal,  and  to  propose  a  dose  alliance 
of  Athens  with  herself  and  her  Peloponnesian  allies,  to  ccnnplete 
the  humiliation  of  Thebes.  This  view  was  supported  by  the  large 
party  at  Athens  who  cherished  the  old  traditional  hostility  towards 
the  Thebans;  and  the  Spartans  held  out  as  a  bait  the  recovery  of 
Oropus,  an  Attic  town  on  the  Bceotian  frontier,  which  Thebes  had 
long  held.  '  The  decision  was  mainly  influenced  by  Demosthenes, 
who  delivered  his  speech  '^  For  the  Megalopolitans,"  the  second, 
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in  order  of  time,  of  his  extant  public  orations;  the  first,  ^^  On 
the  Symmories,"  having  been  made  the  year  before,  on  the  ques- 
tion of  war  with  Persia.  He  succeeded  in  persuading  the  Athe- 
nians that  it  was  their  true  interest  not  to  strengthen  either  Sparta 
or  Thebes  at  the  expense  of  the  other,  but  to  uphold  Megalopolis 
and  Messene,  not  only  as  a  check  upon  Sparta,  but  as  an  obstacle  to 
any  future  attempt  on  the  part  of  Thebes  to  interfere  again  in  the 
Pdoponnesos.  That  this  was  sound  policy,  both  for  the  interests 
of  Athens,  and  for  the  independence  of  tiie  Grecian  states,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  Its  bearing  upon  the  Macedonian  danger  seems 
hardly  to  have  been  considered,  for  Philip  is  not  mentioned  in 
the  speech.  It  was  not  the  vote  of  the  Athenians,  but  the  selfish 
policy  of  Sparta,  in  offering  her  alliance  only  on  such  conditions, 
that  left  her  without  influence  on  the  common  cause  of  Greece 
(b.c.  353).  Her  persistence  in  the  attack  on  Megalopolis  provoked 
a  league  of  Thebes,  Argos,  Sicyon,  and  Messene,  for  the  defence 
of  the  city;  and,  after  several  indecisive  battles,  Sparta  was  com- 
peUed  to  make  peace  (b.c.  3S2)« 

It  would  seem,  however,  that  Demosthenes  had  as  yet  formed 
no  adequate  conception  of  Philip's  power.  The  events  of  the  fol- 
lowing campaign  in  Thessaly,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  roused  the 
Athenians  to  the  great  effort  by  which  they  stayed  Philip's  pro- 
gress at  Thermopylae,  convinced  the  orator  that  the  safety  of 
Gr^ce  was  now  at  stake;  and  that  Athens,  standing  in  the 
forefront  of  the  danger,  must  not  be  satisfied  to  wait  till  it  was 
upon  them,  and  then  to  make  efforts  as  inefficient  as  they  were 
sudden ;  but  that  now,  while  Philip's  absence  in  Thrace  allowed 
them  the  opportunity,  they  must  calmly  but  resolutely  make  the 
needful  preparations.  It  was  this  lesson  that  he  came  forward  to 
impress  upon  the  people  in  the  first  of  those  great  orations  which, 
named  after  the  king  of  Macedonia,  have  caused  the  title  of 
Philippics  to  be  applied,  in  general,  to  speeches  in  which  a  person 
is  denounced,  though  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  the  resem- 
blance is  only  in  the  name.  The  delivery  of  the  first  Philippic 
forms  the  crisis  of  the  orator's  public  life. 

Demosthenes  was  now  about  thirty  years  of  age,  the  probable 
date  of  his  birth  being  b.c.  382 — 381,  one  year  after  the  birth  of 
Philip.  His  father,  who  bore  the  same  name,  was  possessed  of 
great  wealth,  and  carried  on  manu&ctures  of  swords  and  beds  by 
means  of  his  slaves.  He  died  when  the  young  Demosthenes  was 
about  seven,  leaving  his  two  sons  and  their  property  to  the  care  of 
three  guardians,  men  of  wealth  and  station,  and  relations  of  his 
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own.  Though  they  received  handsome  legacies  under  his  will,  these 
guardians  abused  their  trust;  and  when  Demosthenes  reached 
sixteen^  the  Athenian  age  of  majority,  he  received  less  than  two 
talents  out  of  the  fourteen  which  his  father  had  left  Meanwhile 
they  had  kept  him,  in  his  father's  place,  on  the  roll  of  the 
wealthiest  class  of  citizens,  and  he  found  himself  subject  to  all 
the  bmthens  of  that  position.  His  remonstrances  having  proved 
in  vain,  he  commenced  an  action  against  Aphobus,  one  of  his 
three  guardians ;  and  in  the  exertions  which  he  made  to  fit  him- 
self to  plead  his  cause,  his  biographers  find  the  source  of  his  great- 
ness as  an  orator.  Other  causes  contributed  to  his  adoption  of 
public  speaking  as  a  profession.  A  body  too  weak  to  bear  the 
hard  training  of  the  gymnasimn  or  the  toils  of  war,  was  to  him, 
as  to  many  other  distinguished  men,  a  motive  for  devotion  to 
intellectual  pursuits. 

This  want  of  physical  hardihood,  and  of  the  contempt  of  danger 
which  often  attends  it — ^a  quality  distinct  fix)m  the  moral  courage 
in  which  Demosthenes  was  rarely  deficient — ^followed  him  through 
life,  always  as  a  hindrance,  and  sometimes  even  a  disgrace.  '^  It 
disqualificMl  him  from  appropriating  to  himself  the  full  range  of  a 
oomprehonsive  Qrecian  education,  as  conceived  by  Plato,  Isocrates, 
and  Aristotle  ;  an  education  applying  alike  to  thought,  word,  and 
action — combining  bodily  strength,  endurance,  and  fearlessness, 
with  an  enlarged  mental  capacity  and  a  power  of  making  it  felt  by 
speook*'*  What  he  might  have  been,  but  for  this  defect,  is 
roi^onlod  in  the  lines  which  his  countrymen  inscribed  upon  his 
statue ; — 

**  Had  ihj  «tx«ngUi  matched  thj  son],  DemosUiaMs, 
The  Macedoniui  Ares  ne'er  had  ruled  in  Graeee." 

Tho  time  had  however  come  when  the  statesman,  who  would  hold 
a$i.»ndaneY  over  his  feUow*citizens,  need  no  longer  comhine,  like 
ThiHui^tooles  and  Pericles,  Nicias  and  Alcibiades,  the  pow««  of 
ih^  anit\>r  ainl  the  gion^ral.  On  the  one  hand,  the  wideat  difFbsion 
i>f  ih^"  art  i>f  pnUio  spe«iking«  under  the  teaching  of  the  Sophists 
and  rhet\vrioian$«  and,  on  the  other*  improved  Im^cs  and  the 
^mi^loYnionl  ixf  mcvvvnarieis^  who  w\>uld  only  senne  ceartain  leaders, 
iMd  li[^tt<i)ed  lo  separate  the  functions  of  the  general  and  the  conn- 
cxVaVT^  and  to  luab^  e^^h  a  distinct  pn>fessiv^n.  Bat  neither  did 
lVtiK\^tk<iii^  nanvvr  hss  suidaes  to  thixse  of  the  {«v£assk»al  iheto- 
rK  bm.  WhiW  ke^  pl^W  him^^lf  nnd«r  the  special  tnitkn  of  the 
«Mwc  Isjfl^c^.  and  aituwdied  tbc  kvmiKs  cf  koerates,  he  heaid 
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Plato,  and  perused  his  dialogues  with  the  greatest  diligence.  But 
his  chief  intellectual  culture,  as  his  speeches  constantly  attest,  was 
derired  from  the  history  of  Thucydides.  He  well  knew  the  truth 
of  the  maxim,  which  a  great  soldier  of  our  age  has  prescribed  even 
fcr  the  military  profession : — "  By  reading  you  will  be  distin- 
guished; without  it,  abilities  are  of  little  use."  He  is  said  to 
have  copied  out  the  entire  work  of  Thucydides  eight  times  with 
his  own  hand,  and  to  have  re-written  it  from  memory.  The 
attentive  reader  of  his  political  harangues  perpetually  hears  the 
echoes  of  the  historian's  wisdom  in  the  more  harmonious  but  not 
less  nervous  periods  of  the  orator. 

The  best  Athenian  critics  recognised  in  his  earliest  efforts  the 
political  priuciples  and  the  very  tone  of  thought  which  Thucydides 
has  taken  such  pains  to  delineate  as  those  of  Pericles.  But  at 
first  his  manner  fell  far  short  of  his  matter ;  and  when  some 
success  in  his  action  against  Aphobus  encouraged  him  to  come 
forward  in  the  Ecclesia,  his  repeated  failures  were  marked  by 
general  derision.  But  there  were  those  who  were  willing  to  foster 
the  germs  of  promise  which  they  had  the  discernment  to  detect. 
Eonomus,  an  aged  citizen,  who  had  heard  Pericles  sisty  years 
before,  comforted  Demosthenes,  as  he  wandered  disconsolate  about 
PirsBus,  by  telling  him  how  his  speech  reminded  him  of  the  great 
statesman,  and  assuring  him  that  he  only  wanted  confidence  and 
preparation.  "  You  are  too  much  disheartened,"  said  he,  "  by 
the  tumult  of  a  popular  assembly,  and  you  do  not  take  the  pains 
even  to  acquire  the  bodily  strength  needed  for  the  rostruuL"  He 
found  another  counsellor  in  the  actor  Satyrus,  who  desired  him  to 
recite  a  passage  of  Sophocles,  which  the  actor  then  repeated,  with 
a  difference  of  accent  that  astonished  Demosthenes.  While  he 
thus  learned  the  source  of  his  defects  from  advisers,  he  relied  for 
their  cure  on  self-discipline  alone ;  and  never  did  any  man  pursue 
a  more  resolute  course  of  self-culture.  To  correct  a  defect  of  arti- 
culation, which  approached  to  a  lisp,  he  practised  speaking  with 
pebbles  in  his  mouth.  He. found  a  substitute  for  the  hoarse 
murmurs  of  the  people  in  the  noise  of  the  waves  upon  the  beach 
of  Phalerum  during  a  storm.  The  power  of  his  lungs  was  ex- 
panded  by  running,  and  by  declaiming  while  walking  up-hill. 
For  months  together  he  shut  himself  up  in  a  subterranean 
chamber  to  practise  recitation  and  composition,  and  took  pre- 
cautions against  interruption  from  any  want  of  resolution  on  his 
own  part  by  shaving  his  head  in  so  absurd  a  guise  that  he  could 
not  stir  abroad. 

VOL.  II.  0 
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The  fimt  of  all  rhm  traming  was  soon  risible  in  a  style  of 
isnxarY  so  perfects  that  die  aevearest  cniics  could  odIt  find  fiudt 
with  ic  tor  bemg-  too  arti^iiial  in  wasams^  and  too  dabonUelT  pie- 
pneil  in  die  nuLCtEr.  Bat  die  greatest  oTators  in  etvry  age,  down 
to  die  T^oerable  mastar  of  die  art,  who  in  onr  own  time  has  been 
thonirhc  wnrdir  to  rank  widi  DenL*>6chene9  and  Cicero,  are  all 
agreed  diar.  wfaater^  powor  may  hare  bea  occanonallr  exerted 
by  anddtm  bnrsta  of  cmprenediraced  eI«:MiTiJ»ii!e,  the  most  labonoos 
preparation  is  needed  tcv  sore  and  faabitnal  socceaa.  This,  while 
no  oratt^r  has  e^rer  ^nrpaaaed  Demosthenes  in  that  rigour  ahidi  some 
aasot'iate  only  widi  esttanporaneonB  speaking,  it  was  die  jtidg- 
menc  of  some  of  his  contanporaries,  diat  the  rkk  matter  of  his 
speeches  conlii  only  be  foHy  enjoyed  on  reading.  This  judgment 
ia  the  more  remarkable^  as  we  know  that  he  himself  laid  the 
greatest  stress  on  the  aoceosories  of  oral  ddrroy*  especially  on 
^  action.*"  which  he  declared  to  be  the  tirsr  and  second  and  third 
esBendal  &r  an  orator,  ^or  was  his  kLbonr  bestowed,  as  that  of 
CicGD  no  often  was,  chledy  in  rounding  periods  and  elabarating 
ornament.  He  haa  left  us.  indeed,  the  mcst  po&ct  examplea  iA 
prrae  rtiythm  cro'  «nb«>iied  in  ^e  most  dE^ctrre  of  human  Ian* 
g::£a^es:  bat  what  ab^re  all  distrrg^ishes  him  from  the  most 
aceiEirlished  of  mere  rheCi  rloiaos^  is  dse  direct  practaeal  purpose 
of  e^«y  wcrl  he  ntteis.  So  kng  as  there  was  any  hof)e,  he  nerer 
cessed  to  encourage  the  Adienians  by  the  considerataaii  diat  the 
ftirantares  which  had  been  k«t  solely  by  their  negligence  might 
;et  be  recovered  by  renewed  energy  and  carefid  pcepantknu  and 
to  sb:-w  th^n  h^?w  snch  preparation  sh*?nld  be  made  in  all  its 
decails. — the  nzizibi?  of  shirs  and  men  rei:::iired.  the  amoimt  of 
m  :>er  needled  to  scrrcrt  tL^sn.  azid  dae  socrces  fr^otn  which  it 
mi^t  be  r«>r:.ied. 

Sz-jh  was  the  V::Trhen  cf  ilse  P.r?t  P^l-pric,  which  was 
Ci:  liT>aed  while  Fiiilip  w«  t-:*!-'-  j  r^-cress  in  Eir^ce*  threatening 
dse  po6»es5i:tts  of  Arises  en  tie  Ci^rscnese.  and  annoyii^  het 
nearer  fcc^e  br  marltirae  e:xiHe%i:iL-:csw  His  ccdmand  of  the 
PdkjT&saean  R*r  enarlei  >-:^  ro  seed  cct  feres  to  lara^je  the  inlands 
of  Lecirc^  tiibrc^  and  Scttv^  ard  eren  to  E::^ake  a  descent  at 
Mararh- a  azhi  r*-iLr*ter  tie  coast  of  AnicaL  In  XoTember,  blc, 
S5:2,  the  news  was  brvc^t  to  A±ec5^  tLst  Piiilip  had  emerged 
frrca  his  ^.-bsv^re  orerar.:n$  in  the  irrerlvT  of  Hirace*  and  had 
iaii  siege  to  He«eiC:-Tv>y::.>5  cq  th^  PK-rcctis.  In  sadden  alarm, 
tbe  Aiisesiiaxits  rcced  an  armamenu  ro  W  tr^anned  by  the  citiaens, 
aoi  iiiiT'^aed  ca  ibemse^v^  a  rr  r<:ctT^tax  cf  sixtr  talents.     Then 
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came  a  report  of  Philip's  illness,  which  was  true,  and  which  the 
wishes  of  the  popular  indolence  magnified  into  his  death ;  and  all 
the  preparations  were  suspended.  It  was  during  this  pause  that 
Demosthenes  came  forward  to  insist  on  the  folly  alike  of  de- 
spondency and  carelessness,  and  the  equal  folly  of  trusting  to 
desultory  efforts  and  ill-paid  mercenaries.  Philip's  military 
power  and  reputation  had  now  reached  such  a  height,  that  Demo- 
sthenes confessed  the  hopelessness  of  meeting  him  in  the  field,  but 
he  urges  the  policy  of  setting  on  foot,  before  the  danger  became 
more  pressing,  a  moderate  force  which  might  keep  him  in  con- 
stant alarm  by  descents  on  his  coasts,  and  by  carrying  help  to 
every  point  at  which  disaffection  or  resistance  might  break  out,  as 
they  were  sure  to  do  under  a  tyrannical  government.  He  shows 
how  such  a  force  might  be  provided,  if  the  people  would  revert  to 
the  old  plan  of  personal  service  and  well-ordered  contribution, 
instead  of  trusting  to  that  chance,  which  seemed  in  fact  to  do 
better  for  them  than  they  did  for  themselves.  All  this  practical 
advice  is  pointed  by  keen  reproofs ; — ^^  What  does  it  matter 
whether  Philip  is  dead  or  sick,  since,  should  anything  befall  him, 
yon  would  soon  make  yourselves  another  Philip,  if  you  apply 
yourselves  to  business  thus  ?  "  Yet  there  was  encouragement  to  be 
derived  from  their  very  remissness,  as  it  left  room  for  them  to  do 
better. 

The  First  Philippic  was  delivered  in  the  spring  of  B.a  351,  but 
with  so  little  effect  that  even  the  armament  already  voted  was  not 
despatched  to  the  Chersonese  till  the  following  autumn,  and  then 
on  a  wretchedly  inadequate  scale.  The  reason  for  this  was  not 
merely  the  general  supineness  of  the  Athenians,  and  the  decay  of  the 
ancient  spirit  of  self-sacrifice,  but  there  was  at  Athens  a  peace 
party  which  systematically  thwarted  the  views  of  Demosthenes. 
Its  chief  leaders  were  the  orator  Eubulus  and  the  general  Phociok, 
the  last  of  that  race  of  statesmen  who  led  the  people  both  in  the 
field  and  in  the  assembly.  His  unsullied  character — the  more 
conspicuous  from  the  venality  of  other  leaders  of  his  party — ^has 
too  often  blinded  historians  to  the  evils  of  his  policy ;  and,  like 
Nidas  in  both  points,  his  fate  has  gained  for  him  a  sympathy 
which  tends  to  doud  the  judgment.  No  praise,  indeed,  can  be  too 
high  for  the  personal  character  of  "  Phocion  the  Gk)od."  Bom 
about  B.a  402,  just  twenty  years  before  Demosthenes,  he  had 
reached  his  85th  year  when  he  was  put  to  death  on  a  charge  of 
treason,  arising  out  of  the  troubles  that  followed  the  death  of 
Alexander  (b.c.  317).     His  humble  birth  was  ennobled  by  the 
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simplicity  of  his  life ;  and  his  hardy  constitution  was  preserved 
unimpaired  by  luxury.  Above  all,  the  contrast  of  his  incorrupt- 
ible probity  with  the  insatiable  avarice  of  other  generals  and  the 
venality  of  the  orators — among  whom  even  Demosthenes  did  not 
escape  undeserved  suspicion — ^had  such  an  effect  on  the  sentiment 
of  the  Athenians  that  they  gave  him  a  confidence  more  unreserved 
than  they  had  ever  yielded  to  Pericles  himself  From  his  first 
entrance  on  public  life,  when  he  was  already  of  middle  age,  he 
held  the  annual  office  of  chief  Strategus  (General)  *  ahnost  without 
interruption.  He  was  elected  no  less  than  foriy-five  times,  with- 
out once  soliciting  the  people's  choice.  His  chief  military  friend 
and  pattern  was  Chabrias,  under  whom  he  distinguished  himself 
at  the  battle  of  Naxos  (b.c.  376) ;  f  but  he  is  not  named  as  holding 
an  important  conmiand  till  b.c.  354  (or  b.c.  349),  when  he  led 
an  expedition  into  Euboea.  His  philosophic  indifference  to  the 
present  fame  and  emoluments  of  active  service  led  him  to  find  his 
chief  field  at  Athens,  in  administrative  details,  and  in  the  politics 
of  the  ecclesia ;  and  his  ahnost  constant  presence  in  the  city  placed 
a  constant  check  upon  the  policy  of  Demosthenes.  Phocion's 
training  in  the  school  of  Plato  and  Xenocrates  made  him  intel- 
lectually a  fit  antagonist  for  the  ablest  of  the  orators,  and  he  was 
the  more  able  to  cope  with  them  because  he  despised  all  the 
artifices  of  popular  rhetoric,  and  extinguished  their  elaborate 
periods  by  a  pointed  brevity  almost  laconic.  To  a  friend  who 
found  him  deep  in  thought  when  he  had  to  speak,  he  said,  ^^  I  am 
meditating  whether  I  cannot  shorten  what  I  have  to  say  to  the 
Athenians ; "  and,  when  Demosthenes  saw  Phocion  rise  to  reply 
to  him,  he  used  to  say — "^Here  comes  the  cleaver  of  my  speeches." 
This  plain  soldier-like  style  of  speaking  carried  with  it  a  sort  of 
military  force ;  and  it  was  the  testimony  of  an  orator,  who  was 
himself  a  friend  of  Demosthenes,  that  Phocion  was  the  more 
effective  speaker.  Nor  was  his  influence  diminished  by  that  con- 
temptuous sternness  and  rigour  of  life  which  were  accepted  as 
signs  of  his  independence.  It  is  said  that  he  was  never  seen 
weeping  or  laughing,  or  bathing  in  the  public  baths.  Once,  when 
a  speech  of  his  was  followed  by  applause,  he  turned  to  a  friend  and 
asked,  ^^Have  I  unawares  said  something  bad?"  He  made  a 
boast  of  his  opposition  to  the  popular  feeling ;  and  he  gained  that 
credit  for  sincerity  which  is  generally  yielded  to  such  a  temper,  and 

which  the  spectacle  of  a  general  averse  to  war  naturally  excited. 

*  We  have  already  explained  the  nature  of  this  function,  which  was  a  sort  of 
premiership.  f  See  voL  I.  p.  666. 
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It  has  been  often  pleaded  that  Phocion  consulted  the  true 
interests  of  Athens  and  of  Greece  by  opposing  the  policy  of  resist- 
ance to  Macedonia,  when  effective  resistance  was  hopeless.  But 
here,  as  Mr.  Grote  has  shown  most  conclusively,  it  is  necessary  to 
draw  a  distinction  between  the  earlier  and  later  years  of  Phocion's 
career.  "His  biographers  mislead  our  judgment  by  pointing 
our  attention  chiefly  to  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  long  life,  after 
the  battle  of  Chferoneeu  At  that  time,  when  the  victorious  mili- 
tary force  of  Macedonia  had  been  ftdly  organized,  and  that  of 
Greece  comparatively  prostrated,  it  might  be  argued  plausibly 
(I  do  not  say  decisively,  even  then)  that  submission  to  Macedonia 
had  become  a  fatal  necessity ;  and  that  attempts  to  resist  could 
only  end  by  converting  bad  into  worse.  But  the  peace-policy  of 
Phocion — ^which  might  be  called  prudence,  after  the  accession  of 
Alexander — ^was  ruinously  imprudent,  as  well  as  dishonourable, 
during  the  reign  of  Philip.  The  odds  were  all  against  Philip  in 
his  early  years ;  they  shifted,  and  became  more  and  more  in  his 
favour,  only  because  his  game  was  played  well,  and  that  of  his 
opponents  badly.  The  superiority  offeree  was  at  first  so  much  on 
the  side  of  Athens,  that,  if  she  had  been  willing  to  employ  it,  she 
might  have  made  sure  of  keeping  Philip  at  least  within  the  limits 
of  Macedonia.  All  depended  upon  her  will ;  upon  the  question 
whether  her  citizens  were  prepared  in  their  own  minds  to  incur  the 
expense  and  fatigue  of  a  vigorous  foreign  policy — ^whether  they 
would  handle  their  pikes,  open  their  purses,  and  forego  the  com- 
forts of  home,  for  the  maintenance  of  Grecian  and  Athenian  liberty 
against  a  growing,  but  not  as  yet  irresistible  destroyer.  To  such  a 
sacrifice  the  Athenians  could  not  bring  themselves  to  submit;  and, 
in  consequence  of  that  reluctance,  they  were  driven  in  the  end  to 
a  much  graver  and  more  irreparable  sacrifice — the  loss  of  liberty, 
dignity,  and  security.  Now  it  was  precisely  at  such  a  moment, 
and  when  such  a  question  was  pending,  that  the  influence  of  the 
peace-loving  Phocion  was  most  ruinous.  His  anxiety  that  the 
citizens  should  be  buried  at  home  in  their  own  sepulchres — his 
despair,  mingled  with  contempt,  of  his  countrymen,  and  their 
refined  habits — his  hatred  of  the  orators  who  might  profit  by  an 
increased  war-expenditure — all  contributed  to  make  him  discourage 
public  effort,  and  await  passively  the  preponderance  of  the  Mace- 
donian arms ;  thus  playing  the.  game  of  Philip,  and  siding,  though 
himself  incorruptible,  with  the  orators  in  Philip's  pay."* 

Such  were  the  antagonistic  forces  by  which  the  fate  of  Greece 

•  Grote,  History  of  Greece,  vol.  xi.  pp.  888,  9. 
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was  now  to  be  determined :  the  details  of  the  conflict  need  onlr  a 
brief  notioe.  The  first  g^eat  crisis  was  bronght  about  by  the 
attack  of  Philip  on  Olysthus,  npon  the  territory  of  which  he  had 
already  be^nn  to  make  incursions  at  the  date  of  the  First  Philippic* 
The  Olynthiana,  foreseeing  the  danger,  had  made  peace  with 
Athens  about  the  close  of  b.c.  352,  and  in  b.c.  350  envoys  arrived 
at  Athens  bringing  the  news  that  Philip  had  taken  one  of  the 
thirty-two  cities  of  their  confederacy,  and  asking  for  an  alliance 
and  active  aid  Their  cause  was  pleaded  by  D^nosthenes  in  thoee 
brief,  but  most  vigorous  harangues,  ^ititled  the  OlynthiaeSy  all 
three  of  which  were  delivered  in  the  last  six  months  of  b.c.  350.* 
TIio  Athenians  made  the  desired  alliance,  and  promised  help  ;  but 
under  the  influence  of  the  peace  party,  they  did  nothing  at  first 
Their  attention  was  distracted  by  a  war  in  Euboea,  xmdertaken 
ncrainst  the  advice  of  Demosthenes,  who  himself  served  in  it  as  a 
hojilite  (».c.  349).  Their  finances  were  embarrassed;  and  one  great 
n^^ininH%  tlie  Thivric  Fundy  for  the  expenses  of  the  religious  festivals, 
was  rmuHHl  about  by  a  lawmaking  it  criminal  to  propose  its  applica- 
tion to  any  other  inirptise.  l>emosthenes  had  hinted,  in  the  Olyn- 
t^itfrs^  that  this  monor  should  Im?  made  available  for  the  army;  a 
ritiftou  was  at  leni^th  found  lH)ld  enough  to  propose  its  use;  and  the 
motion  was  carrieil  unanimously,  though  the  proposer  was  indicted 
tti\d  HuihI  <^Ri\  348)»  But  even  then,  though  three  successive 
^\|»e*Utious  wvrv  sv?nt  out  to  Chalciilice,  they  effected  nothing  of 
iu\|H»rtau^^ 

MvtintthiK*  rhUip  stmiiuxl  every  nerve  to  complete  his  conquest 
^vt^^rv  kW  Atheuv;u\!!i  am>kv>  tv>  the  iknirer.  City  after  city  fell 
U  S^»v  huu  t  t\U  at  U5t  llvo  pitv<?  of  Olynthus  were  opened  by 
trv\W'^>-^i:  tW  v^^'v  t*^«t  rn.'svxt  Cv^  the  in^Hmd:  the  inhabitants  were 
sv*M  AJ^  v*>k\\v^;  ,'%ns\  i;-v  >«f^y^\'»  CV^ilv^xv  |va:a.:>ula  was  added  to  the 
^^>•^^^*  "*'*n  K*^\v:\\ '"**.  v^'^^^  *^^^^  ^^^  $^:r^rvs$icn  of  thirty-two 
V>v  ^\x  %^^v  *i  *  x^<xX*'''  v<v*  vV*^Tvv\.-^::vC.  V.^fr i  <*:^m<?J  to  balance  the 
\s^A\>*'  nM*  r^'  '  r  >'^  ^*^  •'^  ''^'•"  V'-^  >»%:ji  41  >*•*  vul  d:saster  unparal- 
\\n\  X  *nv  tV  ,    V  -^^  \o\s^;  ?  r<:^vT.  :x'  P;ace  of  AntsJcidas 

"J^f-;  \  *  ^v'N^ ' '  N*."  --\\\V.^*  V  .>v^  "  r  :cr.  ;.r.e«:  and  the  true 

Yii  -V  aV  .V  ^\^   ^vv-rxN  <"^  >»iw$  'j^vtt.ir  ^•^^trf  Tc  lie  Greeks — to 

K  ,V\-^  0*^.-  V  '.v'  '  ..   x  /.     \.->a..*\>5£    >r  :'^»^  pkT^:^  of  captives  <rf 

Kx  >  >*,\.<ss  %  V  '•'VN  .^^tcoo^'^  »••  ^^c    'v.?  r^vi^.  i-TtSL  iatoPdopo- 
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nesufl,  to  be  received  by  the  adherents  of  Philip  with  thanks  for 
his  generosity;  while  the  conqueror  celebrated  his  victniy.  by 
splendid  games  at  Dium  at  the  Thessalian  frontier. 

The  indignation  at  Athens  was  the  more  intense,  as  among  the 
captives  sold  into  slavery  there  were  some  of  her  own  citizens, 
who  had  been  serving  as  auxiliaries  at  Olynthus.  Besides,  the 
victory  of  Philip  threatened  the  loss  of  the  Chersonese  and  the 
islandu  that  still  were  hers.  Loud  complaints  were  heard  against 
Chares,  who  was  gone  no  one  knew  whither.  Even  Eubulus,  and 
the  other  orators  of  the  peace  party,  were  energetic  in  their  denun- 
ciations of  Philip ;  and  the  occasion  called  forth  the  orator  who  was 
destined  soon  to  become  Philip's  chief  supporter,  and  to  be  handed 
down  to  £une  as  at  once  the  ablest  and  bitterest  rival  of  Demo- 
sthenes. .^scHiNES,  though  six  years  older  than  Demosthenes, 
began  his  professional  career  much  later.  His  low  birth  is 
fireqnently  a  point  for  the  sarcasm  of  Demosthenes  ;  but  we  have 
no  other  authority  for  attaching  any  stain  of  dishonour  to  his 
family.  In  early  youth  he  had  assisted  his  father  in  teaching 
boys ;  he  had  tried  his  fortune  as  an  actor  with  little  success  ;  he 
had  been  a  scribe  and  reader  to  some  of  the  Government  boards ; 
and  he  had  acted  as  secretary  to  the  orators  Aristophon  and 
Eubulus.  When  raised  to  the  office  of  public  scribe  to  the 
assembly,  for  which  he  was  qualified  by  his  powerful  and  melo- 
dious voice,  he  gradually  took  courage  to  come  forward  as  an 
orator,  and  displayed  a  great  native  power  of  unpremeditated 
speech.  Nature  had  gifted  him  with  the  physical  strength  which 
she  had  denied  to  Demosthenes,  and  he  had  served  with  distinction 
as  a  soldier  in  the  expedition  to  Phlius,  in  b.c.  368,  at  the  battle 
of  Hantinea  in  b.c.  362,  and  in  Euboea  in  b.c.  349.  The  praise  he 
obtained  from  Phocion  on  this  occasion  would  naturally  bind  him 
more  closely  to  the  party  with  which  he  was  already  connected 
through  Eubulus.  After  the  fall  of  01}mthuB,  Machines  went  to 
Megalopolis,  as  one  of  the  envoys  who  were  sent  throughout  Greece 
to  stir  up  resistance  to  Philip.  In  this  mission  he  earned  as  much 
distinction  by  his  patriotic  spirit  as  by  his  eloquence,  not  sparing 
the  traitors  who  had  sold  themselves  to  the  Macedonian,  and 
whose  opposition  now  neutralized  his  efibrts.  The  Arcadians 
seem,  in  fact,  to  have  been  too  much  absorbed  in  their  rivalry 
with  Sparta,  to  spare  a  thought  for  the  remoter  danger  from 
Philip.  The  reports  of  the  other  envoys  were  not  much  more 
enconraging ;  and  such  was  the  general  despondency  at  Athens, 
that  even  Demosthenes  acquiesced  in  the  necessity  for  peace. 
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The  progress  of  the  Sacred  War  tended  to  the  same  poinL     Hie 
lavish  expenditure  of  Phayllns  had  nearly  exhaosted  the  treasures 
of  Delphi ;  hat  Phalsecns,  the  yonthfiil  son  of  Onomarclins,  still 
carried  on  the  war,  though  he  only  kept  down  a  strong  <^iposition 
among  the  Phocians  themselves  by  his  mercenaries.     Once  more 
the  Thebans  applied  to  Philip  as  the  champion  of  the  Amphictyons 
and  of  Apollo,  and  a  Macedonian  army  entered  Thessaly.     The 
Phocians,  in  alarm  for  the  safety  of  Thermopylae,  applied  for  aid  to 
Athens  as  well  as  Sparta ;  but  Phalascns,  who  held  the  pass,  in- 
sultingly dismissed  the  forces  which  the  Athenians  promptly  sent  to 
guard  it     Philip  hastened  to  profit  by  his  rashness  to  secure  the 
neutrality  of  Athens;  and,  afber  preliminary  overtures  on  both 
sides,  the  Athenians  sent  that  Embassy  of  Ten  to  the  Macedonian 
court  at  Pella,  which  became  afberwards  the  occasion  of  such 
bitter  recriminations  between  Demosthenes  and  .£schines,  both  of 
whom  served  upon  it,  that  the  truth  respecting  it  cannot  be  dis- 
covered*   All  we  know  is,  that  Philip  gained  £eivour  with  aU  the 
ambassadors  by  his  banquets  and  personal  attentions,  and  won 
over  some  of  them  by  bribes;  so  that  they  obtained  no  terms  from 
him,  either  for  themselves  or  the  Phocians,  but  vague  promises^ 
On  the  return  of  the  ambassadors  to  Athens,  Demosthenes,  whose 
courage  had  failed  him  when  he  rose  to  address  Philip,  expressed 
entire  approval  of  the  conduct  of  his  colleagues,  and  he  entertained 
the  envoys  whom  Philip  sent  to  Athens  to  conclude  the  treaty. 
But  his  old  distrust  was  revived  by  the  conduct  of  Philip  in 
leading  about  the  ambassadors,  who  were  sent  again  to  ratify  the 
treaty,  from  place  to  place,  while  he  was  preparing  for  the  invasion 
of  Phocis.     When  the  peace  was  finally  made,  on  Philip's  own 
terms,  with  the  express  exclusion  of  the  Phocians,  and  the  ambas- 
sadors returned  to  Athens  the  second  time,  Demosthenes  protested 
against  their  conduct,  and  charged  iBschines  as  the  chief  offender. 
But  the  people,  overjoyed  at  the  thought  of  peace,  passed  a  vote 
of  thanks  to  Philip,  and  summoned  the  Phocians  to  surrender 
Delphi;    and,  in  the  following  year,  -SJschines  gained  an  easy 
victory  over  Timarchus,  who  had  indicted  him  for  misconduct  in 
the  embassy.* 

Meanwhile  Philip  had  followed  almost  on  the  steps  of  the 

•  The  detailB  of  these  mutnal  recriminations  (besides  the  allusions  in  other 
speeches,  and  especially  those  **0n  the  Crown")  are  contained  in  the  speech  of 
^schines  ''Against  Timarchus,"  and  in  those  of  Demosthenes  andi^schines  "On 
the  False  Embassy."  The  two  latter  were  not  speeches  actually  delivered,  but 
memorials  composed  for  circulation  among  the  people,  in  b.o.  848. 
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departmg  envoys  towards  Thermopylae.  On  his  approach,  Pha- 
liecns  made  terms  for  himself  and  his  mercenaries.  The  Phocians, 
thus  left  without  defence,  surrendered  all  their  towns ;  and  their 
fete  was  decided  by  the  Amphictyons,  whom  Philip  convoked  at 
DelphL  All  their  cities  were  destroyed,  except  Abae,  and  the 
people  were  dispersed  into  villages  of  not  more  than  fifty  houses 
each.  They  were  condemned  to  repay,  by  annual  instalments, 
10,000  talents,  as  the  value  of  the  plundered  treasures  of  the 
temple.     They  were  struck  out  of  the  list  of  the  Amphictyons ; 

.  and  Thebes  was  gratified  by  the  same  sentence  against  Sparta. 
The  two  votes  of  Phocis  in  the  council  were  given  to  Philip,  who 
was  to  share  the  presidency  of  the  Pythian  games  with  the  Thebans 
and  Thessalians ;  Macedonia  was  thus  recognized  as  an  Hellenic 
power ;  and  it  only  remained  to  yield  her  the  supremacy  of  Greece 
(b.c.  346).  In  this  Sacred  War,  which  (like  the  first,  in  b.c.  695 — 
585)  *  had  lasted  for  ten  years,  the  badness  of  the  Phocian  cause 
had  done  much  to  invest  Philip  with  the  appearance  of  a  champion 
of  right. 

His  ascendancy  over  the  minds  of  the  Greeks  at  this  epoch  is 
best  shown  by  the  speech  of  Demosthenes  "  On  the  Peace," 
advising  acquiescence  in  the  existing  state  of  things ;  while 
Isocrates,  who  had  now  reached  the  age  of  ninety,  put  forth,  in 
his  *'  Oration  to  Philip,"  a  formal  renunciation  of  Hellenic  indepen- 
dence. Becognizing  the  conqueror  as  the  chief  of  Greece,  raised 
up  to  benefit  her  like  his  ancestor  Hercules,  he  invites  him  to 
reconcile  the  differences  of  Athens,  Sparta,  Thebes,  and  Argos, 
and  to  march  at  the  head  of  their  united  forces  against  Asia. 
Philip  at  once  assumed  the  character  of  dictator,  by  declaring  in 
fevoor  of  Messene  and  Megalopolis,  and  making  an  alliance  with 
Argos.  But  there  remained  a  strong  undercurrent  of  distrust  at 
Athens,  which  was  confirmed  by  Philip's  proceedings  in  Pelopon- 
nesus; and  it  found  expression  in  the  Second  Philippic  (b.c. 
344)  and  succeeding  orations  of  Demosthenes.  The  peace  lasted 
nominally  for  six  years  (b.c.  346 — 340) ;  but  during  this  whole 

•  period,  Philip  was  making  new  aggressions  in  various  parts  of 
Greece,  and  especially  in  Thrace,  which  the  Athenians  put  forth 
desultory  efforts  to  counteract;  till  his  attacks  upon  the  Greek 
cities  of  the  Propontis,  and  at  last  his  invasion  of  the  Chersonese, 
led  to  Gfen  war  (b.c.  340).  The  campaign  began  under  the  evil 
auspices  which  had  so  long  beset  the  Athenian  arms.  Chares, 
who  had  been  sent  to  the  relief  of  Byzantium  and  Perinthus, 

•  See  voL  I.  p.  829. 
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began  tlie  old  ecacticaifi  from  tlie  neigUwiiriiig  allies;  but  he 
W9^  fpoedDr  Bapereeded  br  Fboooo.  who  msed  the  ]RX)6eciitioii  of 
tbe  "•rar  in  a  fT'irh  of  ime  patricttissL  He  had  distingiiished  him- 
©eif  in  iih-  prt-oeinir  year  ■  lc  ^1 1  br  a  successfbl  expedition 
TT-  pvomieran  liif  aiiienie*  '^«f  PiJlii's  partisans  in  Eaboea,  ^which 
T3n»  iHsnane  a  dpit  l»ii}vs;k  f:r  Athois^  and  on  thia  occasion 
RiraoL  -waf  iflarrlh-  eaararfC  ir  cKTring  out  the  policy  of  Demo- 
fC3ksn&.  Ttie  ATTtfrnxsTft.  onfe  n-re  roosed  to  effort,  sent  ont  an 
xmxmssn  oT  li*'  r-r^ans.  Tbe  disiTB^  rf  the  allies  yanished 
i^fdOL  'vi*  yss^jn^i  c  Zttks.ii'^s  as  a  delrreter.  The  maritime 
7«Tw^z?  nf  iiat  -Ilr«»!i-  wLi  as  Cl;>5*  Bhodes,  and  Cos,  joined  in 
~W  -fiBnT  5nr  iter  TtiltsL  PLlr  "was  compelled  to  raise  the  si^ 
3»Tii  nf  *t-Fi"r:mT  iciL  ?:2niii:25 :  he  was  repulsed  in  an  attack 
TIL  ziH  7.itir?im^^.  iiiiL  n?*  ?•  '-r^-css  and  Hellespont  were  again 
n7«sn«L  ff  tit*  ^ui*ii:iii  *i:3r-ilT*%»  Thanks  were  Toted  to  Athens 
V  3^TaniTTinr..  l-^n :i  12?^  si'i  ri-r  cities  rf  the  HeUespont,  while 
:atf  _-,in*Tm«^  r"ii'-»->rL  t:**  lit  >:c>c -too  Demosthenes (b.c.  339), 
TTiiD-  i»ifr--4.  n  'Tir  i:._i.  ^"^I  — -  back,  as  nsnal,  on  the  arts 
#r  1  :."»••  ^^  'iriT—ir-r^  5  r  >cace  oc-aTertcd  the  Byzantines  and 
■  -r»r  Ti;ar>::Ti*i  <ia-"^/*  t»iil  ^serLJes  into  nentrals,  and  left  the 
♦  -.  t-  -J -^  1.  "sr-^  'U  "iie  lii"^*!  war  aliso^  alone ;  while  he  sent 
, ..  -^^^  -*t:-<=^  Tj  lant^  :ic--r  r'rrTTNgte.  Meanwhile  he  under- 
-^  ^ ^  JO  -V'-t-^  •  n  isrwnsfc  a  irf:*  of  Scythians,  between  the 
r\t^cn  x>  u2.*  :^t:  Taaviiv  .  a  is  ?ec:=ni  fo>m  whidi  he  was  defeated 
^,.  .^^.  7-,-aL  ;ia  r^  >***:•  aac  sif^-jrsly  wounded.  This  expedition 
■\ ;  :i:  r  v>*- ."  ^Iaaat»i  v-ti  a  Tiew  cf  giving  his  partisans  in 
.  *■  r^:^  5v-  :^  :^  r  'iitiT  jirr-jraiis**  w2i>  he  appeared  himself  to 


V*  r:.:rA*^nnL  *>-:ia^^  :«-»  Th»?nn«:cjlj?  wx>ald  probably  have 
^  *  -  ^^  -  ^^  ijivi  V  /.vtt*  a?  uni(v  cKfilw  u  was  too  late.  But  even 
.  .    ^  ^  i  •.■<   :  V  Ixus  Au'ue*  uiu  *,vmmoa  cause  was  more  hopeful 

'»iii   :  a.*!  va^  Ih^^'J.  Tbe  v*^.»nji»  <ii5--rts  of  Demosthenes  to  cor- 
>v\  ::x»  a:^u.><:> \:  '^^^  >>Mcm  yt  ^s-Vcwrciies  had  placed  the  navy 

a  A  ^A^  ..ix.vu:  AvUiii:.  i?u5  *L:  was  mined  by  the  treason  of 
\* .  iH,  "  :-  iur^.  >»aOv  wr.i  Xjciunes  at  their  head,  kindled 
•  V  :3^*  Siv«^^*^^^  '  L.vr^iwt  Wjc.^  Tbe  town  of  Cirriia,  long  since 
V\  V  xi  v  A-viV.  ^  a  ::^  :^cr.:.xT,  in  the  First  Sacred  War, 
i^^C  >Vtuai,;v  ^i;AC^::H«  to  be  used  as  a  sea-port;  audit 
.  .  v«  c  -^^  -J^^^  ^•^sJtf^s;^^^  ^^  rf»«  Locrians  of  Amphissa,  who 
^^  Vx'i  ^^-«t  ott^  L^'Jx:*  v^f  the  Phocians  during  the  recent 
ir^vc'  V:  *  ^^xv.v;r  v4  the  Amphictyns  at  Delphi,  in  the 
.M^    ^''^ikC.  S;>^.  -V^iiajcs  took  advantage  of  an  attack  on 
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Athens  by  a  Locrian  deputy,  to  retort  on  the  people  of  Amphissa 
the  charge  of  sacrilege  for  having  cultivated  the  Grissaaan  plain. 
The  passions  of  the  assembly  were  so  roused  by  his  vehement 
invectives,  that,  had  day-light  been  left,  the  Delphians,  with  the 
whole  force  at  the  command  of  the  Amphictyons,  would  have 
rushed  down  at  once  to  destroy  Cinrha.  The  resolution  was 
carried  into  effect  on  the  following  day,  before  the  people  of 
Amphissa  could  muster  to  the  rescue;  but  they  came  down 
in  time  to  drive  out  the  assailants  from  the  ruins  of  Cirrha, 
without  .violating  the  sacred  character  of  the  Amphictyons  by 
inflicting  any  loss  of  life.  The  baffled  council  resolved  to  call  a 
full  meeting  at  Thermopylae,  to  inflict  condign  punishment  on  the 
Locrians,  who  had  thus  added  contumacy  to  sacrilege.  The  place 
appointed  for  the  meeting  was  enough  to  indicate  the  purpose 
both  of  calling  in  the  aid  of  Philip  and  securing  for  him  the 
possession  of  the  pass. 

The  deputies  returned  to  their  cities ;  and  even  at  Athens  the 
force  of  religious  sentiment  neutralized  the  warning  voice  of 
Demosthenes  : — "  iEschines,  you  are  bringing  war,  an  Amphicty- 
onic  war,  into  Attica."  At  length,  however,  he  prevailed  in 
inducing  the  people  to  send  no  delegates  to  the  meeting ;  and  the 
same  course  was  taken  by  Thebes.  The  first  proceedings  of  the 
council  are  obscured  by  the  contradictions  of  Demosthenes  and 
iEschines ;  but  they  reassembled  at  the  usual  time  of  the  autumnal 
meeting  at  Thermopylae,  when  the  Athenians  were  again  repre- 
sented by  .^chines  and  others,  and  the  Thebans  would  also  be 
present  of  course  (September,  b.c.  339).*  -ZEJschines  now  came 
forward  as  the  open  advocate  of  Philip's  leadership,  and  the 
Macedonian  king  was  invited  to  lead  the  forces  of  the  Am- 
phictyons, with  his  own,  for  the  punishment  of  the  Locrians. 
Philip,  who  had  now  recovered  from  his  wound,  opened  the  cam- 
paign without  delay  by  taking  Nicaaa,  a  town  which  helped  to 
conunand  Thermopylae,  and  which  was  now  held  by  the  Thebans. 
His  designs  became  clearer  still  when,  instead  of  marching  upon 
Amphissa,  he  fortified  the  Phocian  town  of  Elatea.  He  himself 
now  threw  off  the  mask,  and  invited  the  Thebans  to  unite  with 
him  in  crushing  their  ancient  foe,  or  at  least  to  grant  him  a 
passage  through  their  territory  into  Attica.  Meanwhile  the  news 
of  the  capture  of  Elatea  had  reached  Athens  just  as  the  Prytanes 
were  sitting  down  to  supper ;  and,  while  steps  were  taken  in  all 
haste  to  convene  an  ^sembly  for  the  following  day,  the  alarmed 

*  Their  secession  applied  only  to  the  special  meeting. 
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people  began  to  clear  the  city  as  for  a  siege.  In  the  crowded 
assembly,  which  met  at  the  earliest  dawn,  Demosthenes  alone 
dared  to  speak.  Pointing  ont  the  groundlessness  of  the  fear 
that  PhUip  was  acting  in  concert  with  Thebes,  he  urged  an  imme- 
diate alliance  between  the  two  cities  as  the  only  chance  of  saving 
either.  His  advice  was  adopted  unanimously;  and  he  was  sent 
with  other  envoys  to  Thebes,  where  his  eloquence  hardly  prevailed 
over  the  suggestions  of  old  animosity  and  the  new  solicitations  of 
Philip.  But  the  alliance  once  made  was  as  cordial  as  the  danger 
was  pressing;  and  the  part  taken  by  Thebes  was  resented  by 
Philip  with  the  most  revengeful  bitterness.  He  appealed  to  the 
Peloponnesian  states  in  his  character  as  champion  of  Apollo,  but 
seemingly  with  little  effect;  while  the  Athenians  and  Thebans 
gained  some  successes  in  a  winter  campaign  in  Phocis,  and  began 
to  restore  the  Phocian  cities  as  a  barrier  against  Philip.  The 
enthusiasm  of  Athens  was  expressed  by  the  vote  of  a  golden 
crown  to  Demosthenes  at  the  Dionysiac  festival  (March,  B.c.  338). 

It  seemed  as  if  the  policy  of  the  patriot  statesman  were  about 
to  receive  the  nobler  crown  of  complete  success.  He  laboured 
hard  to  enlarge  the  alliance,  and  obtained  contingents  from  the 
Achseans,  the  Corinthians,  and  probably  the  Euboeans  and 
Megarians.  But  the  mutual  jealousies  of  the  other  Pelopon- 
nesian states  kept  them  aloof  Meanwhile  Philip  marched  upon 
Amphissa,  defeated  a  large  body  of  mercenaries,  and  executed 
the  decree  of  the  Amphictyons.  This  victory  left  him  master  of 
Phocis ;  and,  advancing  into  BoBotia,  he  met  the  united  Grecian 
army  on  the  fatal  plain  of  ChaBronea.  His  force  consisted  of 
30,000  infantry,  and  2000  cavalry ;  that  of  the  allies  is  not  accu- 
rately known,  but  it  was  probably  inferior  in  number,  and  cer- 
tainly in  discipline ;  nor  could  the  presence  of  Demosthenes  on 
the  field  supply  the  want  of  an  able  general.  Phocion,  whose 
field  of  action  had  so  long  been  at  Athens,  was  now  absent  on  a 
maritime  command,  and  his  place  was  ill  supplied  by  the  united 
incompetency  of  the  Athenians  Lysicles  and  Chares,  and  the 
Theban  Theagenes. 

On  the  other  side,  the  Macedonians,  a  rough  and  hardy  race, 
admirable  as  the  raw  material  of  soldiers,  the  Thracians,  and  the 
other  warlike  barbarians  under  Philip's  rule,  had  been  moulded 
by  the  incessant  training  of  twenty  years  into  a  veteran  army, 
complete  in  all  the  branches  of  horse  and  foot,  heavy  and  light 
armed,  archers  and  slingers.  Its  chief  force  lay  in  the  renowned 
phalanx,  the  depth  of  which  at  Chesronea  was  sixteen  men ;  far 


r^ 
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less  fhan  the  phalanx  of  Epaminondas  at  Leuctra  and  Mantinea ; 
bat  this  depth  was  quite  sufficient,  and  the  phalanx  of  Philip 
owed  its  great  strength  to  the  impenetrable  array  of  long  spears 
which  projected  from  its  jfront.  The  masterly  generalship  of 
Philip  was  seconded  by  the  fiery  courage  of  Alexandek,  who,  at 
the  age  of  eighteen,  decided  the  victory  by  a  charge  with  the 
phalanx  upon  the  Theban  Sacred  Band.  That  devoted  body  fell 
to  a  man  in  the  ranks  they  occupied,  while  the  Athenians,  after  a 
long  conflict  with  PhQip  in  person  on  the  other  wing,  were  broken 
by  the  new  effort  which  the  king  made  on  hearing  of  his  son's 
victory,  and  the  rout  was  complete. 

The  scene  of  the  battle  was  long  marked  by  a  colossal  stone  lion 
which  surmounted  the  tumulus  raised  over  the  Theban  dead,  from 
the  earth  of  which  the  monument  has  lately  been  disinterred.  Its 
date,  the  7th  of  August,  B.a  338,  is  the  epoch  of  the  extinction  of 
Grecian  liberty.  The  loss  of  the  Thebans  and  Achseans,  who  suf- 
fered most  severely,  is  not  stated :  among  the  dead  was  the  Theban 
general,  Theagenes.  The  Athenians  left  1000  citizens  on  the 
field,  and  2000  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  Philip.  Both  their 
generals  escaped ;  but  Lysicles  suffered  death  by  a  judicial  sen- 
tence. Demosthenes,  whom  his  enemies  never  ceased  to  taunt 
with  cowardice  for  sharing  the  general  flight,  survived  to  rouse  the 
Athenians  from  their  first  despair,  exhorting  them  to  put  the  city 
in  a  state  of  defence,  and  himself  contributing  three  talents  to  the 
work.  Their  confidence  was  expressed  by  his  selection  to  pro- 
nounce the  fimeral  oration  over  those  slain  at  Ghaeronea. 

The  accounts  of  Philip's  wild  orgies  in  the  first  joy  of  his  vic- 
tory may  reasonably  be  suspected ;  but,  if  true,  never  was  "  the 
appeal  from  Philip  drunk  to  Philip  sober  "  made  more  success- 
fully than  by  himself.  In  the  consummate  prudence  of  his  con- 
duct to  the  alUes,  we  cannot  but  trace  a  mixture  of  generosity. 
He  seems  to  have  been  moved  by  respect  for  Athens,  as  the  centre 
of  Hellenic  civilization,  as  well  as  for  her  resolute  attitude  of  de- 
fence and  her  still  great  maritime  power.  For  the  present,  at  all 
events,  he  was  content  to  wreak  his  vengeance  upon  Thebes,  by 
selling  her  prisoners  as  slaves,  putting  to  death  several  of  her 
leading  citizens,  banishing  others,  confiscating  their  property, 
setting  up  an  oligarchy  of  his  own  adherents,  and  placing  a 
Macedonian  garrison  in  the  Cadmean  citadel.  The  Boeotian  cities 
were  liberated,  and  the  frontier  town  of  Oropus  restored  to 
Athens,  which  obtained  terms  of  surprising  moderation,  and  re- 
ceived back  her  prisoners  without  ransom.     In  return,  she  recog- 
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nized  Philip  as  tlie  leader  of  the  Hellenic  world,  a  disgraoe  little 
short  of  political  extinction.  Her  fall  was  not  unfitly  symbolized 
by  the  death  of  the  eldest,  and  one  of  the  most  famous  of  her 
citizens.  Isocrates,  who  had  been  born  when  the  city  was  .at  the 
acme  of  her  glory  under  Pericles,  and  who,  only  two  years  before, 
had  celebrated  that  glory  in  his  great  Panathenaic  oration,  died 
at  the  age  of  ninety-eight,  of  grief,  at  hearing  of  the  battle  of 
Ghaeronea. 

But  Athens  had  still  the  spirit  left  to  honour  the  orator  who  bore 
his  grief  and  assuaged  hers.  To  understand  her  feelings  at  this 
epoch,  we  must  look  forward  a  few  years  to  the  contest  which  has 
given  the  world  its  two  great  master-pieces  of  forensic  oratory. 
Rising  superior  to  the  prejudice  which  makes  success  the  only 
test  of  merit,  the  Athenians,  after  the  battle  of  Chsaronea,  voted  to 
Demosthenes  a  golden  crown  (b.c.  337 — 336).  Several  attempts 
to  impeach  him  had  already  failed  i  and  ^schines  renewed  the 
attack  in  the  form  of  an  indictment  against  Ctesiphon,  the  mover 
of  the  vote,  for  proposing  an  illegal  decree ;  but  the  trial  did  not 
come  on  till  b.c.  330.  We  need  not  recount  the  well-known 
result ;  the  disgraceful  defeat  of  iBschines ;  his  retirement  from 
Athens ;  and  the  memorable  tribute  which  he  paid  to  his  rival^s 
surpassing  eloquence  when  he  read  his  speech  "  On  the  Crown  " 
to  his  class  of  rhetoric  at  Bhodes.  But  in  that  masterpiece  of 
oratory  there  is  one  passage  which  sums  up  the  whole  question  of 
the  policy  of  Demosthenes  in  an  apostrophe  as  true  as  it  is  daring: 
— "  It  cannot  be  that  you  were  wrong,  Athenians,  when  you  took 
upon  you  the  peril  of  the  universal  freedom  and  salvation  I  No  1 
by  our  forefathers  who  confronted  the  danger  at  Marathon,  who 
stood  in  their  ranks  at  Plataea,  who  fought  at  Salamis ! "  To  such 
an  appeal  ill  success  is  no  reply. 

The  lenity  of  Philip  towards  Athens  was  doubtless  prompted  in 
part  by  his  ambition  to  lead  the  united  forces  of  Greece  to  the 
conquest  of  Persia.  At  a  congress  held  at  Corinth,  from  which 
Sparta  alone  was  absent,  war  was  declared  against  the  Great  King, 
and  Philip  was  appoints  to  conduct  it  as  general  of  the  Greeks. 
After  a  triumphant  progress  through  Peloponnesus  to  enforce  the 
submission  of  Sparta,  and  after  receiving  the  adhesion  of  the 
western  states,  Philip  returned  to  Macedonia  to  complete  his  pre- 
parations. The  expedition  was  delayed  during  the  whole  of  the 
next  year  (B.a.  337)  by  his  domestic  dissensions  with  Olympiaa 
and  Alexander,  consequent  upon  his  marriage  with  Cleopatra,  to 
which  we  shall  have  to  recur  in  the  next  chapter.    In  the  following 
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spring  his  preparations  were  complete.  Some  troops  had  already- 
been  sent  forward  under  Parmenio  to  rouse  the  Asiatic  Greeks ; 
and  he  only  stayed  to  provide  a  fresh  security  for  the  safety  of  his 
Idngdom,  by  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  to  Alexander  of  Epirus ; 
when,  at  the  wedding  festival  at  JEgae,  he  fell  by  the  sword  of 
Fausanias,  a  young  Macedonian  noble.  The  assassin  is  supposed 
to  have  been  instigated  by  Olympias,  and  some  have  charged 
Alexander  with  a  share  in  the  crime,  but  upon  no  adequate  evi- 
dence. Philip  had  only  reached  the  forty-seventh  year  of  his  age, 
and  the  twenty-seventh  of  his  reign,  when  he  left  to  his  son 
Alexander  the  inheritance  of  his  great  conquests  and  his  far 
greater  schemes. 


\ 
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CHAPTER   XVI. 


THE  CONQUESTS  OF  ALEXANDER 
RC.  336  TO  B.C.  323. 


*'  AD«i,  ss  I  vas  CMaaderiBs;  be^Id  aa  ke  goat  eune  from  the  vest  on  tiie  &oe  of  the 
vhole  earth,  and  toadied  boC  the  gnwad :  and  the  goat  had  a  notable  horn  between  liig 
cjes.  And  he  eaMe  to  ihe  lam  that  had  two  hon^  which  I  had  seen  standing  before  the 
riTer,  and  lan  wato  hue  im  the  faiy  of  his  power.  And  I  saw  him  come  close  unto  the 
ram,  and  he  was  morvd  with  eholer  again*  hiss,  aad  smote  the  ram,  and  brake  his  t«Q 
horns :  and  there  was  no  pover  ia  the  ram  to  stasd  before  him,  bat  he  cast  him  down  to 
the  groaad,  and  stamped  apoa  him :  and  there  was  none  that  could  deliver  the  ram  out 
of  his  hand.  Therefore  the  he  goat  waxed  TCiy  great.  ....  The  ram  whieii 
thoa  sawest  haTing  two  horns  are  the  kings  of  Media  and  Penia.  And  the  rongh  goat  is 
the  king  of  Qreda :  and  the  great  hora  that  ia  beiween  his  ejes  is  the  first  king." 

Z>cMte£,  drnp.  viu.  5-8,  20,  21. 

*'  High  on  a  throne  with  trophiea  dmrged,  I  viewed 
The  yonth,  that  all  things  bat  himadf  sabdned ; 
His  feet  on  sceptres  and  tiaras  trod, 
AjmI  his  hon'd  head  bdied  the  I^bian  god.**-— Pops. 


AOGBSIOX  or  ALKTAXPSm — HIS  CRABACTEK  AXD  KDUCATIOH— HIS  XAELT  PITBLIO  U7I— 
QVAERBL  WITH  HIS  FATHXa,  AXD  orrWASn  KSCOXCIUAnOH — STATl  OF  <3BXS0I  if 
HIS  ACCBSSIOR — SXOOKD  OOXORCSS  OF  OOKIITH — ^AUKXAHDBK  AHD  DI00KFS8— «il- 
PAIONB  IH  ILLTMA  ASD  THEACX — ^UTOLT  OF  TBKBBS  AHD  ATHVKS — DBSTRCOnOI 
OF  THKBBS— SUBXISSIOX  OF  ATEKTS—STATB  OF  THS  PIBSIAIT  UfPIKB  :  ESBBLLIOSfl 
AND  I>IS90LCrTI01l— CKISK  HBBCBirAKIBS— BAGOJS,  MBBTOB,  AKD  lOllirOK— U' 
OOKQUBST  OF  CTPRCS,  PH<l2riCIl,  AKn  BiZTPT — AOCISSTOB  OF  DABIUB  OOSOlUinrTrS^ 
STBNTS  PRBCBDIKQ  THS  IX TASI05— STATS  OF  FSSUSO  IS  GSSSOS — POUCI  OF  DUO* 
8THSMS8 — TSUS  VISW  OF  ALSXAXDSS*S  COXQUSST— C0X8T1TUTI0S  OF  TBS  MACXDOHIil 
ASMT— ANTIPATSR  LSFT  AS  SBOBXT  OF  MACSDOKIA— SHALL  FOSCX  OF  AIiBZAKDIE— 
HIS  DIPASTURS  FSOH  PSLLA,  AXD  SSXDSXTOVS  AT  SSST06 — ^ALSXAXBBK  AT  TBOT— 
BATTLS  OF  THS  QSAMICUS  — COX^USST  OF  ASIA  XIXOS — 6IS0S  OF  HAUOAKVAaSOS— 
PSATH  OF  HSHHOX—THB  QOSPIAX  SSOT — BATTLS  OF  ISSUS— QAPTUBB  OF  TTBX  AIV 
QABA — CONQCBST  OF  SQTPT— TISIT  TO  THS  OBACLB  OF  ASSOX  — FOVXDATIOH  OF 
ALBXAXDRIA — ALSXAXDBB  PASSSS  THS  SUPHBATSS  —BATTLS  OF  ABBBLA — ALSXAHI>IS 
AT  PBRSBPOLIS — DBATH  OF  DARirS — ^HABCH  IXTO  HTBOAXIA,  DBAXOIAXA,  AVD 
SAOTBIA — DBATH  OF  PHILOTAS— ALSXAXDSB  CB088S8  THS  PABOPASISUS  AXD  OXVS 
— BBA0H18  THS  JAXABTS8  —  OOXQUSBS  SOODIAXA  —  HUBDSB  OF  CLITU8  —  XAXKRS 
BOXAXA — DBATH  OF  OALLISTHBXSS — ^IXTASIOX  OF  IXISA — ^DSFSAT  OF  PORUS—ALKI- 
AXDSB  IS  OOHPBLLSD  TO  TUBS  BACK  FBOH  THS  HTPHA8IS — VOTAGS  DOWX  TBI 
BTDASPB9  AND  INDUS — ^VOTAQS  OF  NBABCHUS  TO  THS  PBBSIAX  OULF  —  SAIUS 
THROUOH  TBS  DBSBRT  OF  QBDROSIA — BBTCBX  TO  8U8A  —  ALBXAXDBR  VARBRS 
TBS  DAUOHTBB  OF  DABIUS— OTHSB  IXTEBHARBIA0S8  WITH  PSBSIAX8 — MUnXT  Of 
THB  ARXT — DBATH  OF  HSPHASTIOH — ^ALSXAXDSB  AT  BABTLOX — HIS  TABS  BGSIXB 
— HIS  DBATH. 

Alexander  IIL,  of  Macedonia,  was  the  first  of  those  con- 
querors whom  men  have  rewarded  for  the  sufferings  they  have 
inflicted,  in  the  pursuit  of  power  and  fame,  with  the  title  of  the 
Great.  Bom  in  B.a  366,  he  was  only  in  his  twentieth  year 
when  the  murder  of  his  father  called  him  to  the  throne  (b.c,  336); 
and  his  dazzling  career  lasted  less  than  thirteen  years,  Nature 
had  endowed  the  young  prince  with  that  enthusiastic  temper  which 
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deems  no  end  too  high  to  aim  at,  no  difficulty  too  great  to  be 
snnnounted.  This  spirit  was  inflamed,  from  his  earliest  youtli,  by 
the  inflnence  of  Lysimachns,  one  of  his  tutors,  who  imbued  his 
mind  with  the  knowledge  of  Homer,  and  with  admiration  for  the 
heroes  of  the  Iliad.  Claiming  desoent,  on  his  father's  side  from 
Hercules,  on  his  mother's  firom  Achilles,  he  took  the  latter  for 
his  own  exemplar.  And,  while  he  resembled  him  in  that  thirst 
for  fame,  which  Homer  has  so  beautifully  depicted  as  reckless  of 
early  death,  he  iuherited  from  his  Epirot  mother  a  fierce,  im-« 
patient,  and  ungovernable  temper,  as  disastrous  as  ^Hhe  wrath  of 
Achilles''  to  himself  and  others.  Of  Alexander,  as  well  as 
Philip,  it  shoidd  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  basis  of  character  was 
thoroughly  barbarian,  and  this  element  never  ceased  to  break  out 
through  the  superficial  culture  of  an  elaborate  Greek  education. 
To  provide  such  an  education  for  his  son  had  been  one  of  Philip's 
chiefest  cares.  The  young  prince  was  trained  in  a  discipline  of 
ahnost  Spartan  hardihood  by  his  mother's  kinsman,  Leonidas. 
All  know  the  proof  he  gave  of  his  courage  and  skill  in  manly 
exercises  by  taming  the  horse  Bucephalus,  which  Philip  had 
bought  for  thirteen  talents,  and  which  no  one  else  at  the  court 
dared  to  mount.  This  renowned  charger  carried  Alexander 
through  his  campaigns  in  Asia ;  till,  dying  in  India,  he  was  buried 
at  the  town  of  Bucephala,  on  the  Hydaspes  (b.c.  327).  But  the 
chief  advantage  of  Alexander's  education  was  the  tuition  he 
received  from  Aristotle  during  the  three  best  years  of  his  youth, 
from  the  age  of  thirteen  to  that  of  sixteen.  We  know  nothing 
certain  of  the  course  which  the  philosopher  pursued ;  but  we  are 
told  that  Alexander  threw  himself  into  it  with  all  the  energy  of 
his  nature,  and  that  he  retained  the  warmest  affection  for  his 
preceptor.  Still  we  may  feel  sure  that  the  lessons  he  most 
valued  were  those  which  developed  the  heroic  spirit  of  the  old 
Greek  poetry.  He  carried  with  him,  through  all  his  campaigns, 
a  copy  of  the  Iliad,  corrected  by  Aristotle ;  but  no  similar  example 
is  recorded  of  his  fondness  for  the  more  peaceful  beauties  and 
civil  lessons  of  the  Odyssey.  He  is  said  to  have  entertained  the 
Athenian  ambassadors,  when  they  were  feasted  by  Philip  at 
PeUa,  with  recitations  from  the  Greek  poets;  and  his  whole 
career  was  marked  by  a  taste  for  literature,  and  a  splendid 
paironage  of  art  But  even  here  the  bent  of  his  character  was 
shown  in  his  preference  for  what  was  most  striking,  especially 
when  it  flattered  himself,  like  his  portrait  by  Apelles,  wielding 
the  thunderbolts  of  Jove.  The  lessons  of  Aristotle  probably 
Toib  II.  n 
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contributed  to  that  early  maturity  of  judgment  and  political 
knowledge,  by  which  he  is  said  to  have  astonished  certain  Persian 
ambassadors,  who  arrived  at  the  court  during  his  father's  absence, 
and  which  he  displayed  in  adjusting  the  aflfairs  of  Greece  after 
Philip's  death.    As  a  speaker,  he  could  always  express  himself  m 
a  manner  equal  to  the  occasion;  and,  if  he  wanted  his  fathers 
finished  eloquence,  he  was  free  from  the  deep  dissimulation  of 
which  it  was  so  powerful  an  instrument     In  fine,  the  epithet 
<<  superficial,"  applied  just  now  to  his  Hellenic  culture,  was  not 
Intended  to  deny  a  considerable  effect  produced  upon  his  mental 
character,  but  to  signify  that  it  could  not  reach  deep  enough  to 
alter  that  basis  of  nature,  common  to  his  father  and  himself, 
which  is  so  well  described  by  Mr.  Grote  as  "the  self-will  of  a 
barbarian  prince,  not  the  iTtgenitm  etvile,  or  sense  of  reciprocal 
obligation  and  right  in  society  with  others,  which  marked  more  or 
less  even  the  most  powerftd  members  of  a  Grecian  city,  whether 
oligarchical  or  democraticaL"  *    This  quality  distinguishes   him 
from  Pisistratos  and  Ccesar,  and  marks  the  oriental  character  of 
his  despotism,  even  before  he  became  an  Asiatic  sovereign. 

Alexander  began  his  public  life  as  early  as  his  sixteenth  year, 
in  the  capacity  of  regent  during  Philip's  campaign  on  the 
Bosporus  (b.c.  340) ;  and  we  have  seen  how  he  distinguished 
himself  at  Chaeronea  two  years  later.  The  brief  interval  before 
Philip's  death  was  marked  by  a  violent  quarrel  in  the  royal  family, 
which  seemed  to  endanger  Alexander's  succession.  His  mother, 
Olympias,  had  so  disgusted  Philip  by  her  intolerable  temper,  that 
he  divorced  her  and  married  Cleopatra,  the  niece  of  his  general, 
Attains.  At  the  wedding  banquet  there  occurred  a  scene, 
thoroughly  characteristic  of  the  essential  barbarism  of  the  Mace- 
donian court : — 


(I 


Katis  in  nsom  laetitisB  scyphis 
Pugnaie  ThTacnm  est." 


Heaited  with  wine,  Attalus  called  for  a  toast  to  the  prospect  of  a 
legitimate  heir  to  the  throne,  thus  placing  Olympias  and  her  off- 
spring on  the  same  footing  as  Philip's  numerous  illicit  connections.' 
Alexander  flung  his  drinking-cup  at  Attalus,  with  the  furious  cry, 
"  Am  I  then  a  bastard?"  Philip  rushed  up  to  his  son  vrith  his 
sword  drawn ;  but,  too  intoxicated  to  keep  his  footing,  he  fell 
prostrate  on  the  floor,  whUe  Alexander  left  the  hall,  exclaiming, 
"  Behold  the  man  who  was  about  to  pass  from  Europe  to  Asia, 
but  has  been  overthrown  in  going  from  one  couch  to  another/ 

•  Grote,  History  of  Oreece,  vol.  xii.  p.  2. 
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Little  did  he  foresee  how  bitterly  the  taunt  would  recoil  upon 
himself  by  his  murder  of  Clitus. 

Olympifis  wiflidrew  to  her  brother  Alexander  in  Epirus ;  and 
Alexander  fled  into  Illyria.  Their  prospects  were  darkened  by 
the  birth  of  a  son  to  Philip  and  Cleopatra,  who  received  the  verj" 
significant  name  of  Caranus,  the  mythical  ancestor  of  the  Mace- 
donian kings.  The  relatives  of  Cleopatra  were  promoted,  while 
the  friends  of  Alexander  were  banished.  They  appear  to  have 
stirred  up  the  Epirots  and  Ulyrians  to  an  invasion  of  Macedonia. 
Civil  war  would  have  been  a  fatal  hindrance  to  Philip's  schemes  of 
Asiatic  conquest  He  effected  an  outward  reconciliation;  and 
Olympias  and  Alexander  returned  to  his  court;  both,  however, 
still  with  hostile  feelings,  and  the  former  with  that  implacable 
resentment,  to  which  probably  Philip  fell  a  victim.*  We  have  no 
ground  to  conjecture  what  might  have  been  the  result  to  Alexander, 
had  his  father  lived ;  but  Philip,  at  the  age  of  forty-seven,  might 
well  postpone  the  question  of  the  succession,  and  the  services  of 
Alexander  would  be  too  precious  to  lose  in  the  meantime,  f 

The  dagger  of  Pausanias  cut  through  the  doubt,  and  the  crown 
was  placed  on  Alexander's  head  by  his  namesake,  Alexander  of 
Lyncestis,  who  owed  his  life  to  this  good  service,  when  the  other 
conspirators  were  put  to  death  with  Pausanias.  Other  persons, 
not  implicated  in  the  conspiracy,  were  despatched  as  obstacles  to 
be  removed  out  of  Alexander's  way.  Among  them  was  his  cousin 
Amyntas,  whom  Philip  had  set  aside  to  seize  the  throne.  The 
Persian  king  boasted,  whether  truly  or  not,  that  he  had  had  a 
share  in  contriving  Philip's  murder ;  and  the  Athenians,  prompted 
by  Demosthenes,  made  public  demonstrations  of  a  joy  so  exulting^ 
that  it  was  rebuked  by  Phocion  as  ungenerous.    Demosfhenes, 

*  Cleopatra,  the  unfortunate  canso  of  the  qnarrel,  was  tortured  to  death  with  hot 
inms  by  the  order  of  Olympias,  after  her  infant  had  been  murdered  in  her  arms  ;  and 
Olympiaa  dedicated  in  a  temple  the  dagger  which  had  given  Philip  the  fatal  blow. 

i*  It  is  one  of  the  curious  coincidences  of  history,  that  in  the  two  monarchies,  so 
much  alike  in  many  points,  of  Macedonia  and  Russia,  Alexander  the  son  of  Philip, 
and  Alexander  the  son  of  Paul,  should  have  mounted  the  throne  each  at  a  most 
critical  epoch,  and  each  under  the  suspicion  of  a  share  in  his  father's  murder,  founded 
on  the  weU-known  legal  maxim  of  "  Cui  bono"  But  even  this  ground  of  suspicion, 
though  strengthened  in  the  ancient  example  by  the  previous  quarrel  and  still  existing 
risks,  is  of  little  force  in  the  absence  of  positive  evidence.  Niebuhr,  indeed,  declares 
that  "  Alexander  was  no  doubt  deeply  implicated  in  this  murder.  A  jury  would 
have  condemned  him  as  an  accomplice.  But  he  was  prudent  enough  to  make  away 
with  the  participators  in  the  conspiracy,  who  might  have  betrayed  him  ;  .  .  and 
their  blood  was  shed  that  he  might  not  become  known  as  a  parricide." — Lectures  on 

Aneieni  Bistory^  Lect.  Ixix. 
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who.  was  riready  in  communication  with  Persia,  with  the  view  of 
impeding  Philip's  march,  used  every  effort  to  stir  up  revolt; 
and  agitation  prevailed  through  all  Greece,  though  no  open 
movement  was  attempted. 

Alexander  soon  gave  proof  of  how  much  Demosthenes  had  under- 
rated his  ability.  About  two  months  after  his  father's  death,  he 
marched  into  Thessaly,  where  he  was  recognised  as  the  head  of  the 
Grreek  nation,  by  a  public  vote,  which  was  confirmed  by  tie 
Amphictyons  at  Thermopylae.  He  entered  Thebes  without  oppo- 
sition, and,  leaving  Athens  alone  for.  the  present,  he  passed 
through  the  Isthmus  into  Peloponnesus,  where  his  presence  was 
sufficient  to  stifle  all  germs  of  resistance.  By  this  time  Athens 
was  completely  overawed.  The  city  had  been  prepared  for  a  si^e, 
and  the  country  people  collected  within  the  walls ;  but  submissira 
was  decided  on;  and  Demades,  who  had  negociated  the  peace 
with  Philip,  was  appointed  to  carry  a  full  apology  to  Alexander, 
with  the  recognition  of  his  headship  of  Greece,  and  an  adulatoiy 
vote  of  divine  honours.  Demosthenes  declined  the  dangerons 
distinction  of  accompanying  him. 

Returning  to  Corinth,  Alexander  convoked  the  states  of  Greece, 
and  demanded  the  appointment  as  generalissimo  for  the  Persian 
War,  which  had  been  conferred  on  his  father  at  the  same  place. 
As  before,  Sparta  alone  had  the  courage  to  stand  aloof,  under  the 
influence  of  Agis  III.,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  the 
very  year  of  the  battle  of  Chaeronea  (b.c.  338),  and  whose  attempt 
to  throw  off  the  Macedonian  yoke,  during  Alexander's  absence  in 
Asia,  came  to  a  disastrous  issue,  in  b.c.  330.  The  supremacy 
conferred  upon  Alexander  included,  besides  the  command  of  the 
Greek  armies  abroad,  the  preservation  of  the  peace,  and  the 
settlement  of  disputes,  at  home.  The  Hellenic  states  were  united 
into  a  confederacy  under  his  dictatorship;  each,  however,  pre- 
serving its  freedom  and  autonomy;  and  certain  articles  were 
drawn  up,  and  ratified  by  oaths,  to  secure  freedom  of  commerce 
and  the  general  peace. 

It  was  during  the  congress  of  Corinth  that  Alexander  had  his 
celebrated  interview  with  Diogenes  of  Sinope,  the  foimder  of  the 
Cynic  school  of  philosophy.*  True  to  his  principles,  Diogenes 
had  refused  to  mingle  with  the  crowd  in  which  philosophers  joined 
with  the  rest  to  congratulate  the  king,  and  Alexander  was  fain  to 

•  It  matters  nothing  to  the  spirit  of  the  transaction,  whether  the  interview  took 
place  at  this  time,  or  on  Alexander's  return  to  Coiinlh  in  the  following  year,  aft«r 
the  destruction  of  Thebes. 
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gratify  his  curiosity  by  a  visit  to  the  suburb  where  Diogenes 
resided.  He  found  him  basking  in  the  sun — some  say  at  the 
mouth  of  the  tub  which  served  him  for  a  kennel — and  with  affable 
condescension  asked  how  he  could  serve  him.  "  By  standing  out 
of  my  sunshine  "  was  the  answer,  which  veiled,  under  its  churlish 
form,  the  lesson  which  sovereigns  so  often  need  to  learn,  that  they 
are  not  lords  over  the  elements : — 

*'  What  though,  like  commoners  of  air, 
We  wander  out,  we  know  not  where, 

But  either  house  or  hall : 
Yet  nature's  charms,  the  hills  and  woods, 
The  sweeping  vales,  and  foaming  floods. 
Are  free  aUke  to  all." 

Amidst  the  ridicule  of  the  courtiers  at  the  man  who  had  no  favour 
to  ask  of  a  king,  Alexander,  almost  envying  his  contented  inde- 
pendence, turned  away  with  the  remark,  "  If  I  were  not  Alexander, 
I  would  be  Diogenes." 

With  the  ensuing  spring  Alexander  found  it  necessary  to  take 
order  with  the  barbarians  on  his  northern  frontier,  before  he  could 
pass  over  into  Asia.  Crossing  the  Haemus  (Balkan),  he  subdued 
the  Triballi  and  other  Thracians ;  advanced  against  the  Gtetaa,  and 
received  the  submission  of  the  tribes  as  far  as  the  Danube.  Then, 
turning  westward,  he  crushed  a  revolt  among  the  Illyrians  and 
Taulantians  (b.c.  335). 

Meanwhile,  the  conduct  of  the  Macedonian  officers  in  Greece 
began  to  prove  that  Alexander's  government  would  be  a  tyranny, 
and  that  the  recent  stipulations  would  be  held  in  little  respect. 
During  the  winter  of  b.o.  336-5,  the  Athenian  orators  became 
bold  in  their  remonstrances,  and  Demosthenes  renewed  his  corre- 
spondence with  the  Persian  king,  who  sent  both  money  and 
emissaries  into  Greece.  But  hatred  of  the  conqueror  was  most 
bitterly  felt  at  Thebes,  where  the  Cadmean  citadel  was  still" 
occupied  by  a  Macedonian  garrison.  On  a  report  that  Alexander 
had  been  killed  in  his  northern  expedition,  the  city  openly  revolted, 
and  Demosthenes  persuaded  the  Athenians  to  support  the  Thebans. 
The  insurrection  was  at  once  crushed  by  the  rapidity  of  Alex- 
ander's movements.  Thebes  was  taken,  amidst  a  fearful  massacre ; 
and  the  Greeks  were  subjected  to  the  humiliation  of  passing  the 
sentence,  by  which  the  city  was  razed  to  the  ground.  The  Oadmea 
was  left  to  be  held  as  a  Macedonian  fort,  and  the  people  were 
sold  as  slaves.  The  house  in  which  Pindar  had  lived  was  alone 
spared  in  the  destruction  of  the  city : — 


^ 
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"  The  great  y—*t^s*«  oonqneror  bid  span 
The  house  of  Finduin^  vhen  temple  end  tower 
Went  to  the  ground."  • 

Aleramler  is  fnid  to  haTe  afierwaids  recognized  a  panishment 
from  the  hand  of  Dionysus,  the  patron  deity  of  Thebes,  in  the 
drunken  fbry  which  drore  him  to  mnrder  Clitos,  and  in  the 
mndny  of  his  army  in  India.  A  few  years  after  his  death, 
Cassander,  the  son  of  Antqiater,  joined  with  the  Athenians  in  re- 
bnildiDg  the  city  (b.c.  316). 

This  terrible  example  at  once  secured  the  submission  of  the 
other  states,  and  caused  extreme  alarm  to  the  Athenians,  who  had 
been  culpably  remiss  in  n^lecting  to  send  aid  to  Thebes.  A 
letter  soon  arriyed  fiom  Alexander,  demanding  the  surrender  of 
eight  orators  and  two  generals,  who  were  named  as  the  chief 
authors  of  the  resistance  to  Phflip  at  Chasronea,  and  of  all  the 
hostQe  demonstrations  since.  Among  them,  of  course,  was  Demo- 
sthenes. He  urged  the  people  to  resist  a  demand  that  struck  a 
fatal  blow  at  the  free  speech  on  which  their  whole  polity  hung ; 
and  related  the  old  fable  of  the  wolf  requiring  the  sheep  to  give 
up  their  watch^logs  for  the  sake  of  peace.  Phocion,  only  coming 
forward  at  the  repeated  call  of  the  assembly,  counselled  submission 
to  the  irresistible  power  of  Alexander,  and  called  on  the  Ten  to 
sacrifice  themselves  for  the  public  safety,  a  course  which  he  declared 
he  would  not  have  shrunk  from  had  the  case  been  his  own.  But 
a  more  generous  spirit  moved  the  assembly,  and  they  dared  to 
send  a  refrual,  though  it  was  by  such  a  reply  to  a  like  demand 
that  Thebes  had  sealed  her  &te.  But  they  sent  their  answer  in 
the  form  of  an  apology  by  one  and  a  second  embassy ;  and  the 
influence  of  Phocion  at  last  prevailed  on  Alexander  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  banishment  of  Gharidemus  and  Ephialtes.  These,  with  . 
other  military  leaders,  took  service  among  the  Oredk  mercenaries 
of  the  Persian  king.  Phocion's  influence  was  now  supreme  at 
Athens;  and  Alexander  had  the  wisdom  to  prefer  the  hold  he 
might  thus  keep  on  the  city,  which  he  flattered  with  the  title  of 
the  second  state  in  Greece,  to  a  conflict  which  must  have  been 
fierce,  and  perhaps  long  andj  even  doubtful,  considering  the  mari- 
time power  of  Athens.  On  his  return  to  Pella,  Alexander  visited 
Delphi,  and  received  the  sanction  of  the  oracle  to  his  expedition 
against  Persia  (b.c.  335).  He  never  set  foot  in  Greece  again;  but 
he  left  behind  him  proofe  enough  of  his  civil  as  well  as  military 
energy,  and  partisans  sufficiently  numerous  in  the  several  states, 

•  MUton'a  Sonnet,  "  WhiJn  the  &»tialt  was  intended  to  the  city/' 
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to  secure  submission  during  his  absence.  Sparta  alone  maintained 
a  sullen  independence ;  and  her  unavailing  effort  for  liberty,  under 
Agis,  is  almost  the  only  important  event  in  the  history  of  Greece 
dunng*  the  eleven  years  of  Alexander's  Asiatic  conquests.  The 
events  of  the  last  eighteen  months  had  also  given  ample  proof  of 
his  ability  to  lead  on  to  victory  the  forces,  which  he  spent  the 
winter  in  finally  preparing,  and  which  mustered  between  Fella  and 
Amphipolis  early  in  the  following  spring  (b.o.  334).  A  glance 
must  now  be  thrown  to  the  other  side  of  the  JSgaean,  that  we  may 
see  in  what  condition  the  Persian  empire  was  to  receive  the  coming 
storm. 

We  left  the  history  of  Persia,  at  its  constitution  by  Darius,  the 
son  of  Hystaspes,  only  adding  a  brief  summary  of  its  subsequent 
fortunes.*  We  have  since  seen  how,  after  the  collapse  which 
followed  the  expedition  of  Xerxes,  the  events  of  the  Pelopon- 
neaian  War  revived  the  power  of  Persia,  under  Darius  IL 
Nothus  (b.c.  424—405).  During  the  long  reign  of  his  suc- 
cessor, Artaxerxes  IL  Mnemon  (b.c.  405  —  359),  the  empire 
seemed  to  have  recovered  much  of  its  ancient  vigour.  The  death 
of  the  younger  Cynis  confirmed  his  brother's  power,  though  their 
mother,  Parysatis,  contrived  to  avenge  his  fate  by  refinements  of 
cruelty  known  only  to  orientals.  The  slave  who,  at  the  command 
of  Artaxerxes,  had  cut  off  the  head  and  hands  of  Cyrus,  was  won 
by  her  from  the  king  at  dice,  and  put  to  death  witii  unutterable 
tortures ;  and  the  queen,  Statira,  is  said  to  have  been  despatched 
by  means  of  food  which  Parysatis  cut  for  her  with  a  knife  poisoned 
on  one  side.  Such  scenes  reveal  the  internal  life  of  the  Persian 
court  * 

Meanwhile,  the  league  in  Greece  against  Sparta  delivered  the 
empire  from  the  invasion  of  Agesilaus  (b.c.  394),  and  the  in- 
trigues of  Sparta,  on  the  other  hand,  enabled  Artaxerxes  to 
dictate  to  Greece  the  shameful  peace  of  Antalcidas  (b»c.  387).  f 
Evagoras,  who  had  recovered  the  kingdom  of  Salamis,  in  Cyprus^ 
from  the  tyrant  who  had  usurped  it  (b.c.  410),  and  had  reigned 
with  equal  ability  and  justice,  was  subdued,  after  a  ten  years^ 
war,  in  b.c.  385.  This  war  was  with  a  Greek  on  the  frontier  of 
the  empire,  who  had  only  been  a  subject  in  name.  There  were 
others  against  rebellious  satraps,  in  which  Artaxerxes  was  less 
successful.  Of  these  the  most  remarkable  was  Datames,  the 
satrap  of  Cilicia,  whom  his  biographer,  Cornelius  Nepos,  calls  the 

•  Chap.  X.  voL  I.  \i.  294.    For  a  complete  list  of  the  Persian  kings  see  the  lioUi 
on  that  page.  t  Vol.  I.  pp.  536,  549. 
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ablest  and  bravest.of  all  barbarian  generals,  except  HamUcar  and 
Hannibal.  Driven  into  rebellion  by  the  intrigues  of  his  enemies 
at  court,  he  set  the  example  of  revolt  to  other  satraps,  and  was 
murdered  by  Mithridates  in  b.c.  362.  Ariobarzanes,  the  father  of 
this  Mithridates,  succeeded  in  establishing  the  independence  of 
his  satrapy  of  Pontus,  which  we  shall  see  hereafter  as  a  powerful 
kingdom,  under  his  son's  celebrated  namesake. 

In  the  very  centre  of  the  empire,  there  were  nations  which 
refused  obedience  to  the  great  king.  The  expedition  of  Cyrus 
shows  us  the  Cilician  prince  Syennesis,  bearing  the  same  name  as 
his  ancestor  in  the  time  of  C^axares,*  and  seemingly  preserving 
an  independence  handed  down  from  that  period.  The  neighbour- 
ing Pisidians,  as  well  as  the  Carduchi  or  Kurds  of  Mount  Zagrus, 
were  at  perpetual  war  with  the  Persians.  The  Uxii  held  pos- 
session of  the  passes  between  Susa  and  Persepolis,  and  the  king 
had  to  pay  them  tribute  in  order  to  keep  open  the  road  between 
the  two  capitals.  Egypt,  as  we  have  seen,  preserved  its  inde- 
pendence from  the  tenth  year  of  Darius  Nothus  (b.c.  414), 
through  the  whole  reign  of  Artaxerxes,  till  she  was  flubdued,  by 
the  aid  of  Greek  mercenaries,  under  Artaxerxes  III.,  Ochus 
(b.o.  353).  t  In  short,  the  empire  was  rapidly  tending  to  disso- 
lution when  Artaxerxes  died,  in  the  same  year  in  which  Philip 
ascended  the  throne  of  Macedonia  (b.c.  359). 

Ochus,  who  probably  obtained  the  tiara  by  the  murder  of  his 
father,  secured  it  by  the  extirpation  of  the  other  members  of  the 
royal  famUy,  and  his  court  realized  the  oriental  ideal  of  mingled 
cruelty  and  voluptuousness.  But  his  power  was  preserved  from 
contempt  by  the  energy  of  Bagoas,  his  chief  eunuch,  or,  as  the 
Greek  writers  call  him,  "  chiliarch,"  and  by  the  aid  of  his  Greek 
mercenaries.  Bagoas  equalled  Ochus  in  cruelty,  and  governed 
him  in  everything  else ;  carrying  the  king  about  with  him  on  his 
expeditions,  to  prevent  his  exercising  any  independent  authority. 
In  putting  down  the  rebellions  of  the  satraps,  Bagoas  nsed  the 
services  of  the  Greek  mercenaries.  Among  the  most  notorious  of 
these  were  two  brothers,  Khodians,  named  Mentor  and  Menmon, 
who  first  became  conspicuous  in  the  service  of  Artabazus,  the 
satrap  of  I^Juygia,  who  married  their  sister.  Artabazus,  who  had 
aided  in  putting  down  the  revolt  of  Datames,  rebelled  in  b.c.  356, 
but  was  defeated  by  Bagoas,  and  took  refuge  with  Philip  of  Mace- 
don.  Memnon  fled  with  him,  and  Mentor  entered  the  service  of 
Nectanebo  II.,  King  of  Egypt. 

•  Vol.  I.  p.  256.  t  lb.  p.  lio. 
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About  this  time,  the  oppression  of  the  Persian  governors  had 
driven  the  Phoenicians  to  revolt,  and  Mentor  was  sent  by  the  King 
of  Egypt  to  their  aid,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  mercenaries, 
Bagoas  now  nrged  Ochus  to  make  a  great  effort  to  re-conquer 
Phoenicia  and  Egypt,  and  he  succeeded  in  enrolling  a  body  of 
10,000  Greek  mercenaries.  Phocion  did  not  scruple  to  serve  the 
Persian  king,  and  the  Thebans  furnished  him  with  a  body  of 
troops.  The  Sidonians,  betrayed  by  their  king  Tennes,  burnt 
themselves  with  their  city  (b.c.  351).  The  catastrophe  is  one  of 
the  most  fearful  recorded  in  history.  Forty  thousand  human 
beings  perished  in  the  flames,  and  Artaxerxes  sold  the  ruins  to 
speculators  in  the  gold  and  silver  to  be  dug  out  from  the  ashes. 
Tennes  was  put  to  death  as  soon  as  his  treachery  was  of  no  further 
use.  Mentor,  who  had  gone  over  with  Tennes,  and  entered  the 
service  of  Ochus,  now  led  back  his  mercenaries  into  Egypt  as  an 
enemy,  and  contributed  greatly  to  the  conquest  of  that  country. 
Rabed  high  in  the  favour  of  the  Persian  king  by  these  services, 
he  threatened  to  become  a  formidable  rival  of  Bagoas ;  but  their 
intrigues  ended  in  a  mutual  understanding,  by  which  they  shared 
the  power  nominally  held  by  Ochus.  Mentor  was  invested  with 
the  satrapy  of  the  maritime  coasts  of  Asia  Minor,  a  new  distinc- 
tion for  a  Greek ;  and  his  influence  procured  the  pardon  of  Memnon 
and  Artabazus.  On  his  death  Memnon  succeeded  to  his  power, 
which  promised  to  be  the  most  serious  obstacle  to  the  designs  of 
Alexander  (bx).  336).  Bagoas,  who  two  years  before  had  mur- 
dered Ochus  and  all  his  sons,  except  the  youngest.  Arses,  put  him 
also  to  death,  and  placed  on  the  throne  the  unfortunate  Darius 
IIL  CoDOMASNUS,  who  was  descended  from  Darius  Nothus  only 
on  his  mother's  side.  The  ambitious  eunuch  had  planned  the 
removal  of  this  last  obstacle  between  himself  ahd  the  crown,  but 
his  plot  was  discovered  by  Darius,  and  he  was  compelled  to  drink 
the  poison  he  had  mixed  for  the  king. 

The  favourable  judgment  generally  formed  of  the  last  sovereign 
of  Persia  seems  to  have  been  much  influenced  by  sympathy  for 
his  misfortunes.  He  had  been  brought  up  in  comparative  freedom 
from  the  emasculating  corruption  of  the  court ;  and  he  has  one 
greaty  though  negative  merit,  that  no  act  of  cruelty  can  be  laid  to 
his  charge.  He  had  already  gained  reputation  as  a  soldier;*  but 
he  gave  no  signs  of  the  energy  or  foresight  needed  to  meet  the 
invasion,  of  which  he  had  ample  notice.    Darius  is  said,  indeed, 

*  The  aoconnts  of  his  personal  courage  at  Arbela  are  quite  disproved  by  Arriau's 
narratiTc. 
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to  have  spent  the  smnmer  of  b.c.  335  in  collecting  great  forces 
both  by  sea  and  land ;  but  the  defence  of  Asia  Minor  was  left 
chiefly  to  Memnon  and  his  mercenaries.  The  Macedonian  annv, 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  was  sent  over  into  Asia  by  Philip^ 
under  Parmenio  and  Attains,  after  taking  possession  of  the  Greek 
cities  in  Mysia,  was  kept  in  check  by  Memnon,  and  eyen — ^it 
would  seem— driven  back  across  the  Hellespont  Meanwhile 
Demosthenes  and  the  patriot  party  at  Athens  maintained  commu- 
nications with  Memnon,  with  a  view  to  embarrass  the  enter- 
prise of  Alexander.  This  policy  has  often  been  represented  as  a 
siding  with  the  ancient  enemy  of  Greece,  in  order  to  revenge 
themselves  on  the  present  foe.  But,  as  matters  now  stood,  Demo- 
sthenes regarded  Macedon,  rather  than  Persia,  as  the  arch-enemy 
of  Hellenic  liberty  and  civilization.  The  prevailing  sentiment  of 
Greece  tended  in  the  opposite  direction.  It  was  not  at  once  easy  to 
believe  that  the  empire  of  Darius  and  Xerxes,  the  kingdom  which 
had  lately  dictated  terms  of  peace  to  the  Greek  states,  and  had 
reconquered  the  provinces  of  Egypt,  Phoenicia,  and  Cyprus,  was 
in  a  state  of  harmless  decrepitude.  When  Demosthenes  himself 
began  his  public  career,  there  were  great  apprehensions  of  war 
with  Persia,  on  account  of  the  aid  given  by  Chares  to  Arta- 
bazus.  His  first  extant  speech  "On  the  Symmories,"  though 
delivered  in  the  very  year  in  which  Philip  was  actively  intriguing 
in  Euboea  (b.c.  354),  deals,  not  with  the  danger  so  near  home, 
but  with  the  means  of  organizing  the  resources  of  the  city  against 
its  former  enemy.  Each  peace  that  was  made  with  Philip  gave 
new  life  to  the  sentiment,  of  which  we  have  the  eloquent  expres- 
sion in  the  "  Panegyric  Oration  *'  of  Isocrates,  that  Greece  had 
found  a  champion  to  avenge  the  invasions  of  Darius  and  Xerxes; 
and  the  hope  of  a  last  triumph  of  Hellenism  over  barbarism 
formed  some  consolation  fot  the  catastrophe  of  Chasronea  and 
the  fate  of  Thebes*  •  Which  view  was  right  ?  Not  necessarfly 
that  which  was  justified  by  the  issue  :  for,  in  politics,  as  in  other 
human  afiairs,  success  is  not  the  sole  test  of  principles.  The 
party  of  Demosthenes  had  at  least  the  rectitude  of  pure  patriot- 
ism ;  nor  was  their  failure  so  certain  as  to  justify  their  opponents 
in  a  course^  the  motives  of  which  were  lower  eveti  than  far-sighted 
tK)licy.  Athens  was  the  centre  of  Hellenic  liberQr.  A  great 
modem  historian,  speaking  in  the  light  of  the  event,  says, — "  We 
feel  indifferent  how  the  rest  fare,  seeing  there  is  no  longer  any 
help  for  Athens;"  But  he  none  tbe  less  recognizes  the  different 
point  of  view  firom  which  Demosthenes  regarded  the  possibilitj' 
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that  Greece  might  yet  be  Bayed,  by  playing  Persia  and  Macedonia 
against  each  other.  ^^  The  mere  negative  existence  of  Persia 
sayed  Athens  after  the  battle  of  Chadronea;  the  fear  lest  the 
Persian  and  Athenian  fleets  should  attack  Macedonia  induced 
Philip  to  grant  to  the  Athenians  such  fayourable  terms.  So  long 
as  the  Persian  empire  existed,  the  servitude  of  Greece  was 
anything  but  irretrieyable ;  it  was  only  necessary  for  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians  to  be  informed  of  their  true  position,  and  to  have 
their  eyes  opened  to  the  tyranny  of  Macedonia,  to  put  an  end 
to  its  power."*  Such  is  tiie  true  justification  of  Demosthenes, 
even  when  he  received  money  from  Persia  to  gain  over  the 
Greeks. 

When,  however,  we  turn  from  the  questions  of  the  day  to  the 
wider  view  of  Alexander's  enterprise,  as  a  step  in  the  history  of 
the  world,  we  cannot  but  see  that  the  time  had  come  for  a  great 
change  upon  both  continents.  Greece  had,  for  the  time,  done  her 
work ;  and  her  existing  race,  both  of  people  and  statesmen,  had 
proved  themselves  unworthy  to  eiyoy  longer  the  liberty  of  which 
she  had  given  the  pattern  to  coming  ages.  However  great  her 
loss,  it  was  an  unspeakable  gain  to  Asia  to  have  the  yoke  of  to 
effete  despotism  broken  off  her  neck,  and  the  language  of  Homer 
and  Sophocles,  the  political  wisdom  of  Pericles  and  Thucydides, 
the  philosophy  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  the  art  of  Phidias  and 
Apelles,  spread  from  the  ^gaaan  to  the  Caspian,  from  the  Nile  to 
the  Indus.  Above  all,  the  general  diffusion  of  the  Greek  language 
through  the  East  proved  a  powerful  instrument  for  the  rapid 
spread  of  Christianity. 

In  the  army  which  Alexander  assembled  for  his  expedition,  th@ 
most  importimt  element  was  the  Macedonian  phalanx,  which  had 
been  perfected  by  Philip.  It  was  based  on  the  Lochm  or  Band  of 
sixteen  men  as  its  first  unit,  and  this  number  expressed  the 
I'^^nlar  depth  of  each  file.  Its  chief  component  part  was  the 
Pentacasiarchyy  or  Begiment  of  Five  Hundred,  which  consisted  of 
512  men  (besides  ten  supernumeraries),  being  made  up  of  two 
squares  of  266  men,  16  on  each  face  of  the  square,  each  square 
comprising  16  lochi.f  Such  a  regiment  formed  a  body  complete 
in  all  its  equipments,  and  capable  of  acting  by  itself  as  a  phalanx. 
Eight  of  these  regiments,  or  sixteen  squares,  formed  the  simple 
phalanx  of  4096  men ;  and  four  times  that  number  the  quadruple 

*  Niebnhr,  Lectures  mi  Ancient  History ^  by  Schmitz,  Lect.  liLxi. 

t  The  name  of  this  siiuare  was  SipUagmaf  which  signifies  a  body  drawn  up  in 
«nay. 
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phalanx^  of  16,384,  which  appears  to  have  bcc&  die  fuL  «bi  <a 
Philip*»  hea>7  infantry*  When  Alexafida-  r^t^gAiitawti  ajus  amy 
at  Huiui,  he  doubled  many  of  the  regimcnis  to  Cbfr  fsee  4if  fij«r 
Mquareis,  or  1024  men,  under  the  command  rf  a  ChiBKck.  Ihf 
whole  phalanx  hore  the  name  of  PezeUtri  (fi^r-OBy  rwww^V  or 
Foot'Guardif  of  the  king. 

The  ponderous  strength  of  the  phalanx  le^uiicd  saff«Et  fiom  a 
fxxly  more  flexible  in  its  evolutions,  and  this  wms  so^if&ed  hf  the 
UypOHpvsU  (Khield-Bearers),  or  Gnaids*  who 
tlie  iKxly^guard  of  the  king,  llieir  organizatkn  and 
bli^l  that  of  the  Grt^k  hoplites.  They  were  emfdorod  in 
n^juiring  the  strength  of  regular  infrntry,  but  for  whidi  the 
um;liangeable  order  of  the  phalanx  was  too  cnmhroiB, — sock  as 
rapid  night  marches,  and  the  assault  of  fortified  placesL  In  aone 
i/i  Alexander's  battles,  the  Hypaspists  are  used  to  auypuit  die 
cavalry  and  light-armed  troops,  and  they  are  themadres  si^Mited 
l;y  the  plialanx.  The  light-armed  troops  consisted  of  a  mixed 
multituile  rjf  jMsltasts,  javelin-men,  archers,  and  sUngers,  pai^ 
Macedonian,  but  for  the  most  part  foreigners.  Either  by  diem- 
sdves  or  rriixeil  with  the  cavalry,  they  skirmished  in  the  fioiit  and 
flank  of  tlic  heavy  infantry,  or  pursued  an  enemy  in  flight 
Alexamler  kept  them  incessantly  occupied.  The  Macedonian 
army  was  not  more  distinguished  by  the  phalanx  than  by  its 
splendid  cavalry,  a  force  cultivated  by  the  earliest  kings,  and 
brought  ti;  perfe(;tion  by  Philip.  The  plains  extending  beside  the 
Mar^edonian  rivers  were  equally  favourable  to  the  breeding  of 
horses  and  to  the  evolutions  of  cavalry ;  and  the  adjacent  barba- 
rian trilies,  up  to  and  beyond  the  Danube,  have  always  been 
renowned  as  fearless  horsemen.  When  Philip  invaded  Scythia  a 
few  years  before  his  death,  he  is  said  to  have  sent  20,000  chosen 
mares  into  Macedonia.  The  cavalry,  like  the  infantry,  formed 
two  distinct  bodies.  The  heavy  cavalry,  who  were  honoured  widi 
the  title  of  Companions  (as  the  infantry  of  the  phalanx  were 
called  Foot-Companions),  were  armed  with  a  short  pike  (xyston) 
for  dealing  thrusts  in  close  combat ;  the  light-armed  were  called 
Lancers  (Sarissophori),  from  .their  longer  spears,  and  were  em- 
ployed for  skirmishing  and  scouring  the  country.  The  Companions* 
were  divided  into  squadrons,  some  of  which  were  named  from  the 
cities  and  districts  of  Macedonia.  Their  u^al  place  was  in  the 
front  of  the  battle  array,  and  Alexander  himself  generally  charged 
at  the  head  of  the  Agema  or  Leading  Squadron.  His  person  was 
always  surrounded  by  the  Royal  Youths,  a  select  body  of  the  sons 
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of  the  Macedonian  nobles^  and  from  these  were  chosen  the  most 
select  corps  of  all,  the  Body-Guards,  who  fought  around  him  in 
the  field,  and  from  whom  he  selected  commanders  for  special 
services.  Finally,  the  care  of  Philip  had  attached  to  the  army 
what  has  been  well  called  an  efiSBctiTe  siege-train,  composed  of  the 
best  engines  for  battering  walls  and  hurling  missiles  which  had 
yet  been  invented;  and  Alexander  either  carried  this  artillery 
with  him  or  had  it  constructed  as  occasion  required  by  his  skilled 
engineers.  This  arm  contributed  greatly  to  his  conquests,  while  its 
use  gave  to  his  celebrated  successor,  Demetrius,  the  title  of  Foliar^ 
eetesj  the  Besieger  of  Cities.  The  capital  Pella  was  the  great  central 
depot  of  this  vast  military  organization,  which,  as  Mr.  Grote  has 
observed,  was  the  embodiment  of  that  martial  pride,  which  stood 
the  Macedonians  in  Ueu  of  a  national  sentiment : — ^^  The  Mace- 
donian kingdom  was  nothing  but  a  well-combined  military  machine, 
illustrating  the  irresistible  superiority  of  the  rudest  men,  trained 
in  arms  and  conducted  by  an  able  general,  not  merely  over  undis- 
ciplined multitudes,  but  also  over  free,  courageous^  and  disciplined 
citizenship  with  highly  gifted  intelligence/' 

It  is  important  to  observe  what  part  Alexander's  newly  acquired 
Greek  subjects  had  in  this  great  military  organization.  That  part, 
in  &ct,  was  very  small.  The  Thessalians,  indeed,  who  had  become 
almost  a  dependency  of  Macedonia,  contributed  their  celebrated 
cavalry,  and  bodies  of  hoplites  were  raised  in  various  parts  of  Greece. 
But  mutual  jealousy,  combined  with  Alexander's  pride  in  his  own 
«nny,  seems  to  have  prevented  any  general  muster  of  the  national 
forces  under  their  new  generalissimo ;  and  the  Greek  auxiliaries 
were  more  numerous  in  the  Persian  than  in  the  Macedonian 
armies. 

Such  was  the  force  with  which  Alexander  marched  forth  to  the 
conquest  of  Asia  in  the  spring  of  b.c.  334:  His  oldest  counsellors, 
Antipater  and  Parmenio,  had  advised  the  postponement  of  the 
expedition  till  he  could  leave  an  heir  behind  him;  but  he  preferred 
to  lessen  the  risks  of  his  absence  by  putting  to  death  the  con- 
nections of  his  late  step-mother  Cleopatra,  and  entrusting  the 
regency  to  Antipater,  whom  he  continued  to  support  firmly  against 
the  jealousies  of  Olympias.  Leaving  with  Antipater  an  army  of 
12,000  infantry  and  1,500  cavalry,  he  took  with  him  a  force  pro- 
bably of  30,000  infantry  and  4,500  cavalry,  while  the  highest 
estimate  is  only  43,000  infantry  and  4,000  cavaby.* 

Thii  is  the  account  of  DiodornB,  who  gives  us  the  detailed  compodtiou  of  the 
fcnny  as  follows :— 
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The  smallness  of  this  force  must  not  be  viewed  as  a  matter  of 
vagae  wonder.    There  are  three  modes  by  which  an  invader  may 
attempt  the  conquest  of  a  country,  not  to  mention  the  case  of  the 
migration  of  an  entire  people.    There  is  the  plan  of  the  Asiatic 
despot,  like  Xerxes,  attempting  to  carry  with  him  an  army  nmne- 
rous  enough  to  overpower  resistance,  with  all  its  supplies ; — a  plan 
as  impracticable  for  Alexander  as  it  was  out  of  date.    Next,  there 
is  the  powerful  and  numerous  army,  resting  on  a  vast  base  of  ope- 
rations, like  that  with  which  Napoleon  invaded  Russia  in  1812, 
or  more  moderate  numbers,  reinforced  and  supplied  by  an  open 
communication  with  their  resources,  like  the  allied  army  in  the 
Crimea  in  1854 — 6.     Lastly,  there  is  the  movable  column,  which 
throws  itself  into  the  heart  of  an  enemy's  country,  trusting  to 
rapid  success  for  safety.     The  last  was  the  character  of  Alex- 
ander's movement  into  Asia ;  and  he  gave  at  once  a  proof  of  his 
great  military  qualities,  by  not  encumbering  himself  with  numbers 
diflScult  to  maintain.     He  had,  however,  from  the  first,  a  secure 
military  base  in  his  possession  of  Thrace,  and,  after  his  first 
victories  had  given  him   the   command  of  Asia  Minor,  rein- 
forcements   and    supplies    continued  to   reach  him  across  the 
Hellespont 

It  was  in  April,  b.c.  334,  that  Alexander  finally  turned  his 
back  on  his  hereditary  kingdom,  to  become  the  sovereign  of  a 
new  empire.  His  march  was  fix)m  Pella,  through  Amphipolis, 
along  the  coast  of  Thi'ace,  and  down  the  Chersonese.  In  sixteen 
days  he  reached  Sestos,  and  embarked  on  the  fleet  which  had 

Infantry, 
Macedonian  phalanx  and  hypaspista    .        •        •        •    .    12,000 
AUiea,  chiefly  from  the  Greek  states        .        .        ,        .7,000 
Mercenaries 6,000 

Total  regular  infantry,  nnder  Parmenio  .     24,000 

Thracians  and  lUyriana 6,000 

Agrianes  (Pseonian  jarelin-men)  and  archers    .  .       1,000 

Total  infantry 30,000 

Cavalry. 

Macedonian  heavy— nnder  Philotas,  son  of  Parmenio       .  1,600 

Thessalian  heavy,  under  Callaa 1  500 

Miscellaneous  Grecian,  under  Erigyius     ....  600 

Thracian  and  Peeonian  light,  nnder  Cassander     .         .     .  (>00 

Total  cavalry 4,600 

The  ahove  account  of  the  Macedonian  army  is,  in  substance,  that  of  Mr.  Grote, 
History  of  Greece,  chap.  xcii. 
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been  appointed  to  meet  him  there.  While  the  passage  of  the 
army  to  Abydos  waa  effected  by  Parmenio  without  resistance, 
Alexander  went  to  Elseus,  at  the  extremity  of  the  Chersonese,  to  visit 
the  shrine  of  Protesilaus,  who  had  been  the  first  Greek  to  disem- 
bark on  tiie  Trojan  shore,  and  had  fallen  by  the  spear  of  Hector. 
Having  invoked  the  hero  to  give  a  happier  issue  to  his  own  land- 
ing, Alexander  crossed  over  in  the  admiral's  ship,  which  he 
steered  with  his  own  hand  for  the  beach  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Hellespont,  where  the  Greeks  were  believed  to  have  landed  for  the 
war  with  Troy.  He  sacrificed  midway  to  Poseidon  and  the 
Nereids ;  as  he  approached  the  land,  he  hurled  his  spear  on  shore, 
as  a  sign  that  he  took  possession  of  Asia ;  and  was  the  first  to 
leap  in  full  armour  on  to  the  beach.  There  was  no  Hector  to 
oppose  him;  no  Troy  to  resist  his  progress;  but  he  stayed  to 
celebrate  the  former  glories  of  the  spot  On  the  hill  of  Ilium  he 
sacrificed  to  Athena,  the  tutelary  deity  of  the  departed  city.  At 
the  tomb  of  Priam  he  made  expiatory  offermgs  for  the  cruelty  of 
bis  ancestor  Neoptolemus.  But  his  chief  reverence  was  paid  to 
his  &vourite  hero  and  model,  Achilles,  whose  monumental  pillar 
he  crowned  with  a  garland,  and  ran  naked  round  it,  annointed 
with  oil,  after  the  manner  of  a  Grecian  athlete.  The  place  where 
his  army  had  crossed  was  marked  by  altars  to  Jove,  Hercules,  and 
Athena,  both  on  the  European  and  the  Asiatic  shores.  In  these 
proceedings  we  may  see,  not  only  the  heroic  youth  emulating  the 
&me  of  his  ancestor,  in  the  same  spirit  of  seeking  eveiy  good 
in  war  and  conquest, — 

"  Jura  negat  gibi  nata,  nihil  non  arrogat  armis  *** — 

but  also  the  chief  captain  of  the  Hellenic  name  carrying  out  the 
poetical  idea  with  which  Herodotus  opens  his  histoiy,  that  the 
wars  of  Greece  and  Persia  were  the  decision  of  the  long  quarrel 
between  the  two  continents,  which  began  even  earlier  than  the 
Bi^e  of  Troy. 

The  unopposed  passage  of  the  Hellespont,  notwithstanding  the 
vastly  superior  naval  force  of  Persia,  and  in  opposition  to  the 
advice  of  Memnon,  seems  to  imply  that  the  satraps  were  confident 
in  their  ability  to  crush  the  army  of  Alexander.  They  had  as- 
sembled a  large  force  at  Zelea,  near  the  Propontis,  imder  the 
command  of  Arsites,  the  satrap  of  Phiygia.  With  him  were 
associated  forty  men  of  the  highest  rank,  called  the  kinsmen  of 
the  king ;  among  whom  were  Spithridates,  satrap  of  Lydia  and 
Ionia,  Mithridates,  Phamaces,  and  others.    A  large  proportion  of 

•  We  arc  indebted  to  Mr.  Grote  for  this  application  of  the  verse. 
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the  whole  force  was  formed  by  the  Asiatic  cavalry,  which  nambered 
20,000  men ;  the  infantry  are  reckoned  at  the  same  number  by 
Arrian,  who  is  the  best  authority,  though  other  writers  make  them 
far  more  numerous.  A  large  part  of  them  were  Greek  mercena- 
ries, under  the  command  of  Memnon*  This  able  leader,  well 
knowing  the  might  of  the  Macedonian  infantry,  and  the  confi- 
dence inspired  by  the  presence  of  Alexander,  earnestly  dissuaded 
the  risking  of  a  battle.  His  advice  was,  to  retire  before  the  inva- 
ders, wasting  the  country,  and  even  destroying  the  towns,  and  to 
employ  the  superior  naval  force  of  Persia  in  harassing  the  coasts 
.of  Macedonia  and  Greece.  But  the  satraps  were  equally  unwil- 
ling to  incur  the  disgrace  of  retreat  and  to  destroy  the  country 
on  which  they  depended  for  their  revenues.  They  resolved  to 
hazard  a  battle,  and  took  up  their  station  on  the  little  river 
Gbaotcus  (Koja  Chai),  which  flows  from  Mount  Ida  into  the 
Propontis.  The  post  occupied  by  the  Persians  was  on  the  right 
or  eastern  bank  of  the  river,  just  where  the  last  slopes  of  Ida 
sink  down  to  a  plain  that  extends  to  the  sea.  The  river  itself  is 
shallow,  and  fordable  in  several  places ;  but  the  steepness  of  the 
bank  gave  some  strength  to  the  position. 

Alexander  advanced  steadily  from  Arisba,  where  he  had  reviewed 
his  army,  by  a  line  of  march  parallel  to  the  shore  of  the  Hellespont 
and  the  Propontis.  The  phalanx  was  preceded  by  a  strong  advanced 
guard  of  cavalry  and  light-armed  foot,  and  flanked  on  both  wings 
by  the  rest  of  the  cavalry,  the  baggage  following  in  the  rear.  On 
the  fourth  day,  Alexander  approached  the  Granicus,  and  made  his 
dispositions  for  an  attack  on  the  enemy,  whose  cavalry  lined  the 
opposite  bank.  The  Macedonian  army  was  divided  into  a  right  and 
left  wing,  each  composed  of  half  the  phalanx,  flanked  on  its  outer 
side  first  by  the  Hypaspists,  then  by  the  light  cavalr}%  and  lastly 
by  the  heavy  cavalry,  consisting,  on  the  right,  of  the  "  Companions," 
on  the  left,  of  the  Thessalians.  The  king  himself  took  the  com- 
mand of  the  right  division,  entrusting  the  left  to  Parmenio.  Alex- 
ander's division  was  the  first  to  attempt  the  passage  of  the  river;  and 
a  close  conflict  was  joined  by  the  cavalry  on  both  sides,  Memnon  and 
his  sons  fighting  in  the  front  rank  with  the  bravest  of  the  Persians. 
The  latter,  having  the  vantage  of  the  bank,  made  a  strenuous 
resistance  to  the  landing  of  the  Greeks.  The  battle  became  a  press 
of  horseman  against  horseman,  in  which  the  short  pikes  of  the 
Macedonian  Companions  gave  them  an  immense  advantage  over 
the  missile  javelins  of  the  Persians.  The  bank  was  carried,  and 
the  battle  continued  on  the  high  plain  above  it.    Alexander,  fore- 
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most,  as  usual,  in  the  charge,  became  engaged  in  a  personal  con- 
flict with  several  of  the  Persian  satraps.  A  blow  of  his  pike  in  the 
face  hurled  Mithridates  from  his  horse.  A  second  stroke  thrust 
through  Bhoesaces,  whose  scimitar  had  just  shorn  off  part  of  Alex- 
ander's helmet.  At  this  moment,  the  sword  of  Spithridates  was 
uplifted  over  Alexander's  head  from  behind,  when  Clitus,  one  of 
Philip's  veteran  officers,  severed  the  Persian's  arm  from  his  body- 
How  he  was  finally  rewarded  for  saving  his  master's  life,  is  one  of 
the  most  melancholy  passages  in  Alexander's  history. 

In  this  milee  the  Persian  cavaby  were  broken ;  and  they  were 
soon  in  full  flight,  pursued  by  the  Macedonian  horse ;  while  Alex- 
ander brought  up  the  phalanx  and  the  hypaspists  to  attack  the 
in&ntry,  who  had  as  yet  taken  no  part  in  the  combat  These, 
consisting  chiefly  of  Greek  mercenaries,  fought  with  a  courage 
worthy  of  their  race ;  but  they  were  outnumbered  and  borne  down 
by  the  weight  of  the  phalanx.  They  fell  in  their  ranks  to  a  man, 
with  the  exception  only  of  2000  prisoners,  and  a  few  who  lay 
hidden  among  the  slain,  so  densely  did  these  heap  the  field. 
Their  destruction  deprived  Persia  of  a  large  part  of  the  force  best 
fitted  to  stand  against  Alexander.  The  loss  of  the  Persian  cavalry 
was  not  more  than  1000,  but  amotg  these  were  included  a  large 
namber  of  their  noblest  princes.  Their  general,  Arsites,  escaped 
from  the  field,  but  put  himself  to  death  through  mortification  at 
his  defeat 

The  loss  on  Alexander's  side  is  stated  at  only  25  of  the  Com- 
panions, 60  of  the  other  cavalry,  and  30  of  the  infantry ;  numbers 
which  would  be  incredibly  small  were  not  the  disproportion  paral- 
leled, as  we  have  seen,  in  other  battles  of  the  ancient  Greeks.  The 
senrices  of  the  fallen,  and  the  sufferings  of  the  wounded,  were 
honoured  by  Alexander  in  a  manner  worthy  of  a  victory  that  gave 
the  presage  of  complete  success.  With  his  usual  generosity  to  his 
followers,  he  consoled  the  wounded  by  visiting  them  in  person, 
and  granted  to  the  relatives  of  the  slain  immunity  from  taxation 
and  personal  service.  The  twenty-five  slain  Companions  were 
distmgjushed  by  bronze  statues  at  Dium  from  the  hand  of  Alex- 
ander's favourite  sculptor,  Lysippus.  The  ftmeral  honours  of  the 
slain  were  shared  by  the  bodies  of  the  enemy.  In  dealing  with 
the  Greek  prisoners  as  traitors  to  the  common  cause  of  Greece, 
and  sending  them  to  Macedonia  to  work  in  chains  as  slaves,  Alex-* 
ander  might  claim  to  be  more  merciful  than  the  Greeks  themselves, 
who  had  often  put  to  death  prisoners  whom  they  viewed  as  rebels. 
While  striking  terror  into  the  disaffected  Greeks  by  this  example, 
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he  to<*  a  step  at  once  to  conrilialft  Adiens,  to  esisev  bis  lesoit- 
ment  against  Sparta,  and  to  keep  in  licw  Us  dwader  aa  die 
leader  rf  the  Hellenic  nation,  Ijy  acndii^  IIhcc  knndiedpa^^ 
to  be  dedicated  to  Athena  in  the  Acropolis,  with  the  inaoqitim:— 
<<  Alexander,  son  of  Philip,  and  the  Gicdo,  except  the  I^oedse- 
monians,  ootof  the  spoil  of  the  fiore^nexsinhabitiDg  Asia." 

The  monl  eflEurt  of  the  battle  of  die  Cbanicns  ma  enoxmoos. 
Xot  only  was  the  first  army  of  Pena  orerthrovn,  with  die  loss  of 
many  of  h^  chief  nobles,  bat  two  ct  those  nobles  had  been  killed 
by  the  Tictor  with  his  own  hand.  The  whde  satrapy  of  Phiygia 
at  once  sobmittod  to  Alexander,  and  Sardis,  with  its  impr^paable 
citadel,  surrendered  at  his  ^proach.  As  master  of  the  capital  of 
Ci^Bsas,  Alexander  proclaimed  fieedimi  to  the  Lydians.  He  then 
marched  i^on  Ephesns,  where  Amyntss,  a  Maoedwian  exile,  lud 
feond  ref age;  Amyntas  and  the  garrison  of  QnA  mercenaries 
escs^  by  sea,  and  Alexander  entered  the  dty  anofqpoaed.  It  u 
interesting  to  find  a  despot  restoring  the  democratic  gorennnent, 
which  arecent  revolntion had sabverted;  bat  the  digarchical party, 
besides  being  probably  firiends  to  Sparta,  had  orerthrown  the  statue 
of  Philip  m  the  temple  of  Artemis.  While  several  rf  his  oflBccra 
w^e  despatched  to  reoeive  the  sabmission  of  the  other  cities  of 
Ionia,  Alexander  marched  opon  MQetos,  to  which  place  his  fleet 
proceeded  at  flie  same  time  onderNicanor.  The  Persian  goTemor  of 
this  great  maritime  city  had  offered  to  sonender,  immediately  after 
the  battle  at  the  Graoicns,  bat  his  intentions  were  now  qoite  altered 
by  the  approadi  of  the  Persian  fleet  of  400  QTprian  and  Fhoeniciso 
ships,  with  Memnon  on  board.  An  edict  was  already  on  its  way 
from  Sosa,  appointing  this  captain  to  the  chirfcondactof  the  war; 
and  meanwhile  the  fleet  and  the  garrison  of  Mfletos  diose  Memnon 
for  their  commander.  Bat  it  was  too  late.  The  Persian  fleet 
found  their  access  to  Miletas  barred  by  the  Macedonian  admiral, 
who  had  taken  his  station  three  days  before  with  his  160  ships 
at  the  island  of  Lad6  in  the  moaUi  of  the  harboor,  to  whidi 
Alexander  had  also  sent  across  4000  soldiors;  and  they  retired 
to  the  roadstead  of  Mycale.  Wisely  refusing  to  risk  a  battle 
against  the  more  nomeroos  fleet  and  better  trained  seamen  of  the 
enemy^  Alexander  pressed  the  si^e  by  land  with  his  powerful 
engines,  breached  the  walls,  and  stormed  the  city  with  great 
slaoghter.  One  body  of  300  Greek  mercenaries,  who  had  taken 
refuge  on  a  rock  at  the  harboor's  month,  were  admitted  to  a  capi- 
talation,  and  received  into  the  Macedonian  army. 

Memnon  made  his  last  and  most  desperate  stand  at  Halicar- 
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nassoSy  to  which  place  the  Persian  fleet  retired  The  princes  of  the 
house  of  Hecatomnus  were  now  divided  among  themselves.*  Aftec 
the  death  of  Artemisia,  Idriens  had  reigned  with  Ada,  his  sister  and 
wife ;  bat,  on  the  death  of  Idriens,  Ada  had  been  expelled  by  Fixo- 
dams,  the  surviving  brother,  who  warmly  espoused  the  Persian 
cause.  Ada,  who  still  reigned  over  the  rest  of  Caria,  with  Alinda  for 
her  capital,  welcomed  the  approach  of  Alexander,  addressed  hJTn  as 
her  adopted  son,  and  made  over  to  him  her  kingdom.  The  city  had 
been  fortified  with  works  of  immense  strength  by  Menmon,  whose 
fleet  now  shut  out  the  Macedonians  from  approach  by  sea ;  while 
within,  it  was  defended  by  the  desperate  courage  of  Ephialtes,  one 
of  the  two  generals  who  had  been  banished  from  Athens  on  the 
demand  of  Alexander.  The  Macedonian  siege-train  was  now  put 
to  a  severe  but  successM  trial  The  besieged  opposed  to  them 
inTentions  like  those  of  the  defenders  of  Plataea,!  and  made  two 
gallant  sallies,  in  the  second  of  which  Ephialtes  fell.  Menmon 
now  withdrew  the  garrison  and  stores  and. many  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  fired  the  town,  which  Alexander,  marching  in,  saved  with 
difficulty.  He  restored  it  to  Ada,  with  the  whole  of  Caria,  as  a 
tributary  principality,  and  left  Ptolemy  the  son  of  Lagus,  with 
3000  men,  to  blockade  the  two  citadels,  which  were  still  held  by 
the  Persians.  He  then  drew  off  his  forces,  partly  to  TraUes,  and 
partly  to  his  head-quarters  at  Sardis. 

By  these  conquests  of  the  sea^-ports,  Alexander  had  effected  the 
great  strategic  object  of  shutting  out  the  Persian  fleet  from  the 
western  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  The  winter  of  b.c.  334 — 333  was 
occupied  with  operations  on  the  southern  coast.  The  terror  of  his 
name  proved  stronger  than  the  barrier  of  Mount  Taurus,  and  all 
Lyda  submitted;  the  town  of  Marmareis  alone  emulating  the 
ancient  obstinacy  of  Xanthus.t  The  very  elements  seemed  to  con- 
spire with  the  conqueror,  as  he  advanced  to  Perga  in  Pamphylia  by 
the  coast-road  round  the  foot  of  Mount  Climax.  The  south  wind 
had  blown  for  some  time,  covering  this  road  with  the  sea ;  but, 
on  Alexander's  approach,  the  wind  changed  suddenly  to  the  north, 
though  even  then  the  men  waded  through  with  water  up  to  their 
waists.  Meanwhile,  the  main  body  marched  over  the  mountains, 
practicable  roads  being  made  by  an  advanced  guard  of  light 
Thracian  troops.  The  cities  on  the  Pamphylian  coast  were  soon 
subdued ;  and  Alexander  returned  into  Phiygia  through  the  wild 
mountain  tribes  of  Pisidia,  taking  several  of  their  fastnesses. 
Arriving  at  CelsBme,  the  capital  of  Southern  Phiygia,  at  the 

•  See  Chap.  xy.  p.  9.  t  See  Vol  I.,  p.  501.  t  Ibid.  p.  278. 
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sources  of  the  Marsjras  and  the  Maunder,  with  its  royal  paradise 
or  park,  mentioned  by  Xenophon,  he  found  its  citadel,  which 
stood  on  a  precipitous  rock,  garrisoned  by  1000  Carians  and  100 
Greek  mercenaries,  who  promised  to  surrender  the  fortress  if  it 
was  not  relieved  within  sixty  days.  Here  he  left  Antigonns,  with 
1500  men,  appointing  him  satrap  of  Phrygia;  while  he  pursued  his 
march  northwards  to  Gk)rdium,  on  the  riyer  Sangarius,  the  ancient 
capital  of  the  kings  of  Phrygia  (February  or  March,  b.c.  333). 

The  founders  of  that  dynasty,  Gordius  and  his  son  Midas,  were 
said  to  have  been  Phrygian  peasants.  Designated  by  an  oracle  to 
the  royal  dignity,  they  had  ridden  into  their  new  capital  in  a  mde 
waggon,  which  had  ever  since  been  preseryed  as  a  sacred  relic  in 
the  citadel  of  GordiunL  The  yoke  was  fSsustened  to  the  pole  by  the 
complicated  mass  of  cordage,  which  has  become  proverbial  under 
the  name  of  ^^  the  Gordian  Knot;'*''  and  an  oracle  had  declared 
that  the  empire  of  Asia  awaited  him  who  should  untie  it  Amidst 
the  eager  expectation  both  of  Asiatics  and  Macedonians,  Alexander 
ascended  to  the  citadel,  and  cut  the  knot  with  the  sword  which 
was  destined  to  fulfil  the  prophecy. 

The  means  of  making  good  the  omen  had  been  provided  by  his 
forethought,  and  he  was  joined  at  Gk)rdium  by  the  part  of  his  army 
that  had  wintered  at  Sardis,  under  Parmenio,  reinforced  by  new 
levies  from  Macedonia  and  Greece.  Here  also  envoys  came  to 
him  from  Athens,  to  pray  for  the  release  of  the  Athenian  prisoners 
taken  at  the  Granicus ;  but  Alexander  refused  to  loosen  his  hold 
upon  the  fears  of  allies  so  doubtful.  In  fact,  his  tenure  of  Greece 
seemed  to  be  endangered  by  the  proceedings  of  the  Persian  fleet, 
under  the  able  command  of  Memnon,  who  was  proceeding  to 
execute  his  plan  of  carrying  the  war  to  the  opposite  shores  of  the 
iBgsBan.  He  had  taken  Chios  and  the  greater  part  of  Lesbos,  and 
had  laid  siege  to  Mytilene,  when  he  fell  sick  and  died.  The  city 
surrendered  to  Phamabazus,  whose  immediate  breach  of  the  tenns 
of  capitulation  proved  his  unfitness  to  conciliate  the  Greeks. 
Already  several  of  the  Cyclades  had  sent  in  their  adhesion  to 
Memnon ;  Eubcea  was  looking  for  the  Persian  fleet  as  the  instru- 
ment of  liberation;  and  the  LacedsBmonians  were  preparing 
to  rise.  But  the  death  of  Memnon  was  the  loss  of  the  only  leader 
capable  of  heading  a  combined  movement ;  as  he  alone,  of  all  the 
brave  and  able  Greeks  in  the  service  of  Darius,  had  the  perfect 
experience  of  Orientals,  which  he  had  acquired  in  his  satrapy,  and 
he  alone  possessed  that  influence  with  Darius,  which  might  have 
induced  him  to  persevere  in  Memnon's  plan  for  the  campaign. 
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Great  as  was  the  loss  of  Asia  Minor,  it  left  the  Persian  king  with 
a  better  defensive  position  than  before.  First,  there  was  the  chain 
of  Taorns,  over  which  Alexander  mnst  cross  into  Gilicia ;  next,  the 
two  narrow  passes  around  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Issns,  between 
Mount  Anumus  and  the  sea, — the  ^^  Gkites  of  Amanus ''  on  the 
west,  and  the  ^^  Qates  of  Cilicia  and  Syria "  on  the  east, — ^and, 
lastly,  the  ^^ Syrian  Gates"  over  the  chain  of  Amanus  itself. 
Nor  was  Darius  left  without  good  advice,  which  he  treated  with 
the  in&tuation  of  a  man  doomed  to  ruin.  Among  the  Greeks 
who  had  fled  to  him  was  the  Athenian  general  Charidemus, 
who  enjoyed  a  large  share  of  his  confidence.  On  hearing  of  the 
death  of  Memnon,  Darius  resolved  to  risk  all  upon  his  own 
miUtary  ability  and  the  vast  resources  of  his  empire.  An  army, 
such  as  had  not  been  assembled  since  the  time  of  Xerxes,  was 
collected  in  the  plain  of  Babylon,  consisting  of  400,000,  or, 
as  some  say,  600,000  infimtry,  100,000  cavalry,  and  20,000  or 
30,000  Greek  mercenaries.  The  review  of  these  forces  inflamed 
Darius  with  the  sense  of  a  power  equal  to  the  best  days  of  the 
monarchy,  and  the  eager  applause  of  the  courtiers  encouraged 
his  beliefl  He  looked  to  Charidemus  for  a  confirmation  of  his 
hopes;  but  the  Athenian  replied  with  a  boldness  such  as  the 
Spartan  Demaratus  had  used  of  old  to  Xerxes,  pointing  out  the 
inefficiency  of  these  Asiatic  hordes,  and  advising  the  king  to  enlist 
an  increased  body  of  Greek  mercenaries,  whom  he  himself  offered 
to  lead.  Enraged  at  the  slight  upon  his  mighty  forces,  Darius 
was  easily  persuaded  by  the  courtiers  to  regard  the  proposal  as  an 
act  of  treason.  With  his  own  hand  he  delivered  the  too  faithful 
counsellor  to  the  executioners;  and  Charidemus  was  led  away, 
exclaiming,  "  My  avenger  will  soon  be  upon  you." 

The  prediction  was  already  in  the  course  of  being  accomplished. 
Alexander  left  Gordium  in  the  latter  part  of  May,  and  advanced 
through  Paphlagonia  and  Cappadocia,  which  submitted  to  him, 
though  they  were  not  effectually  subdued.  As  before,  in  the 
expedition  of  the  Younger  Cyrus,  the  unaccountable  negligence  of 
the  Persians,  or  rather  their  infatuated  reliance  on  the  vast  army 
behind,  left  open  the  high  road  from  Cappadocia  into  Cilicia, 
through  the  Cilician  Gates,  a  pass  over  the  chain  of  Taurus, 
quite  impracticable  for  an  army  in  the  face  of  any  serious  oppo- 
sition. 

At  Tarsus,  which  he  entered  without  needing  to  strike  a  blow, 
Alexander's  course  was  nearly  cut  short  by  a  fever,  which  he  was 
thought  to  have  contracted  by  bathing  in  the  chilly  waters  of  the 
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snow-fed  Cydnus.  All  his  physicians  were  helpless  with  fear  of 
the  disease,  and  of  their  own  responsibility  for  its  issue.  One 
only,  an  Acamanian  named  Philip,  dared  to  prescribe  for  the 
king.  The  anxiety  of  Parmenio  prompted  him  to  send  Alexander 
a  letter,  denouncing  Philip  as  employed  by  Darius  to  poison  him. 
Alexander  placed  the  letter  under  his  pillow,  and  awaited  the 
arrival  of  the  physician.  Then,  taking  the  potion  from  Philip's 
hand,  he  drank  it  off  without  a  word,  at  the  same  time  handing 
him  Parmenio's  letter,  and  watching  his  countenance  as  he  read 
it.  The  physician's  whole  manner  confirmed  his  protestations  of 
innocence,  which  the  king's  recovery  established,  and  a  delay  for 
some  time  at  Tarsus  completed  his  restoration  to  healtL 

While  Alexander  himself  undertook  the  reduction  of  the 
Cilician  towns  and  of  the  mountaineers  of  Taurus,  he  sent  forward 
Parmenio  to  seize  the  pass  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Gulf  of 
Issus,  which  was  called  the  "  Gates  of  Cilicia  and  Syria,"  as 
being  the  proper  boundary  between  the  two  countries.  The 
Persian  guard  fled  after  a  slight  resistance,  and  Alexander  soon 
afterwards  resumed  his  onward  march  from  Tarsus.  At  Mallas, 
a  town  on  the  western  headland  of  the  Gulf  of  Issus,  he  received 
the  news  that  Darius  was  at  Sochi,  in  Syria,  two  days'  march 
from  the  chief  pass  over  Mount  Amanus.  Notwithstanding  that 
the  Persian  army  occupied  a  vast  plain,  most  &vourable  for  its 
immense  numbers,  and  especially  for  its  vastly  superior  cavaliy, 
Alexander  would  not  check  the  ardour  of  his  followers  to  be  led 
at  once  to  battle,  and  he  advanced  round  the  Gulf  of  Issus, 
through  both  the  great  passes,  to  Myriandrus,  a  town  on  the 
southern  side  of  the  "  Gates  of  Cilicia  and  Syria," 

Meanwhile  an  important  change  had  been  made  in  the  plans  of 
Darius.  On  abandoning  the  defensive  policy  of  Memnon,  he  had 
adopted  the  next  best  course,  of  choosing  his  own  field  of  battle. 
But,  like  Xerxes,  he  made  aU  his  arrangements,  not  as  for  a  cam- 
paign to  be  fought  out,  but  for  an  assured  triumph,  to  be  signal- 
ized with  all  possible  splendour.  He  was  accompanied  by  his 
toother,  his  wife,  and  all  his  harem,  his  children,  his  courtiers, 
and  all  the  paraphernalia  of  luxury  and  splendour.  In  the  enor- 
mous baggage-train,  no  less  than  600  mules  and  300  camels  were 
laden  with  gold  and  silver.  This  treasure  was  left  in  the  rear  at 
Dcltoascus,  where  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  Alexander  after  the 
battle.  Meanwhile  the  passes  of  the  Taurus  and  the  Amanus 
were  lefl,  as  we  have  seen,  virtually  open,  that  the  Macedonian 
might  advance  to  the  field  chosen  for  his  destruction.     But  the 
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eagerness  of  Darius  for  a  decisiye  battle  could  not  brook  the  delay 
of  Alexander  in  Cilicia ;  and^  once  more  rejecting  the  counsel  of 
his  Greek  advisers,  he  resolved  to  meet  him  in  the  defiles  so 
un&voarable  to  his  own  army.  The  Persians  crossed  the  Amanus 
by  the  northernmost  of  its  two  passes,  which  brought  them  down 
into  the  plain  of  Issus,  north  of  the  ^^  Cilician  and  Syrian  Gates." 
It  was  fortonate  for  Alexander  that  this  movement  was  not  exe- 
cuted before  his  advance,  in  which  case  the  detachment  of  Par- 
menio  at  the  Gates  wonld  have  been  cut  off.  As  it  was,  Darius 
obtained  possession  of  Issus,  with  the  Macedonian  sick  and 
wounded,  who  were  partly  put  to  death  and  partly  mutilated,  to 
gradiy  the  cruelty  of  the  Persian  nobles. 

It  was  while  Alexander  was  detained  for  a  day  at  Myriandrus 

by  a  storm,  that  he  received  the  news  that  Darius  was  in  his  rear ; 

and,  like  Napoleon  at  Marengo,  he  faced  round  to  meet  the  enemy 

thus  interposed  between  him  and  his  own  country.     He  seized  the 

gates  during  the  night,  and  advanced  at  daybreak,  deploying  his 

narrow  colmnn  as  the  ground  opened.    The  Persian  army  wast 

posted  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Pinarus,  south  of  Issus^ 

across  which   Darius  had  thrown  30,000  infantry  and  20,000 

cavalry;  but  this  advanced  guard  was  withdrawn  as  Alexander 

approached.     Another  detachment  of  20,000  foot,  posted  in  the 

mountains  in  order  to  outflank  the  Macedonian  right,  were  easily 

driven  back  by  the  Agrianian  javelin-men,  and  were  kept  in  check 

during  the  battle  by  300  heavy  cavalry. 

The  right  bank  of  the  Pinarus,  naturally  steep  in  some  places, 
and  scarped  away  in  others,  was  lined  by  the  best  troops  of 
Darius^  who  filled  the  whole  width  of  the  pass,  from  the  mountains 
to  the  sea,  while  his  mingled  hordes  were  massed  behind  upon  the 
plain,  and  took  no  part  in  the  battle — ^the  best  use,  perhaps,  to 
which  they  could  have  been  pnt    To  meet  the  shock  of  the  Mace- 
donian phalanx,  Darius  relied  upon  his  30,000  Greek  mercenaries, 
supported  on  each  flank  by  an  equal  number  of  chosen  Persian 
troops,  armed  after  the  same  manner.     These  90,000  hoplitcs 
formed  one  unbroken  line,  behind  the  centre  of  which  Darius  took 
his  station  in  a  magnificent  chariot,  surrounded  by  his  chief 
nobles  and  his  body-guard  of  Immortals.     Alexander  divided  the 
phalanx,  as  at  the  Granicus,  into  two  bodies,  each  supported  by 
its  auxiliary  force  of  hypaspists,  cavalry,  and  light-armed  troops. 
He  extended  his  front  to  equal  that  of  the  enemy ;  and,  himself 
taking  command  of  the  right,  he  entrusted  the  left  to  Pattnenio, 
Vith  orders  to  keep  near  the  sea^  lest  he  should  be  outflanked* 
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His  own  impetuous  charge  across  the  riyer  at  once  rooted  the  1^ 
wing  of  Asiatic  hoplites,  whose  flight  uncovered  the  position  of 
the  Persian  king.  There  are  different  aoooonts  of  the  degree  of 
the  danger  to  which  the  person  of  Darins  was  exposed  ;*  hot,  si 
all  events,  he  turned  his  chariot  and  fled  with  all  speed  to  the 
hills.  There  he  mounted  a  swift  horse,  and  rode  o^  casting 
away  his  bow  and  shield  and  rojal  mantle  as  encmnlnwices  to 
his  flight 

His  desertion  of  the  field,  followed  of  oonrse  by  the  whde 
centre,  decided  the  battle  which  still  hung  in  doubt  up<m  the 
other  wing.  The  advance  of  Parmenio,  on  the  left  centre,  had 
been  checked  by  the  Greek  mercenaries,  with  the  loss  of  120 
men  of  the  front  ranks  of  the  phalanx ;  while  the  Thessalian 
cavalry,  stationed  on  the  extreme  left,  were  vigorously  attacked 
by  the  Persian  heavy  horse.  But,  as  Alexander  pressed  on  his 
victory  from  the  other  flank,  and  the  news  of  the  king's  flight  was 
spread,  the  contest  was  abandoned  Some  at  least  of  the  Greek 
mercenaries  escaped  in  good  order  to  the  hills,  but  the  Persian 
cavalry  suffered  severely  in  their  flight.  The  routed  combatants 
were  thrown  back  upon  the  vast  masses  behind  them,  who  were 
already  in  disorderly  retreat,  while  Alexander  pressed  on  the 
pursuit  with  all  his  might  Pent  up  in  the  narrow  pass,  and  in 
tho  dofllos  of  Amanus,  which  enclosed  them  in  the  rear,  the 
moiffos  of  tho  Persians  trampled  each  other  to  death,  and,  in  one 
place,  a  ravine  was  bridged  over  by  their  dead  bodies.  Their 
total  loss  is  reckoned  at  10,000  horse,  and  100,000  foot ;  that  of 
tho  Macedonians  at  160  horse  and  300  foot  Amongst  the 
enormous  spoil  of  the  camp,  which  was  given  up  to  the  soldiers, 
thisro  were  no  loss  than  3,000  talents  in  money.  Among  the 
CHptivcN  wore  Sisygambis,  the  mother  of  Darius,  and  Statira,  his 
wHm,  who  wore  token  into  the  royal  tent  It  was  on  returning 
iVorn  tho  pttrsuit,  which  he  had  continued  till  the  dusk  of  the 
N(fV(tii)h(ir  (lay,  that  Alexander  entered  the  pavilion  of  Darius, 
and  m\w  for  tlie  first  time  all  the  rich  and  effeminate  appliances 
of  orhmtal  luxury — the  bath  steaming  witli  odours,  the  banquet 

*  ArrUn  Myi  nothing  of  the  fierce  oombat  round  the  chariot  of  BariuB^  deRcribed 
hy  I>l(i(loruN  and  (.-urtiuii,  In  which  one  authority  (quoted  by  Plutarch)  even  speaks 
of  Alitxnnder'N  being  wounded  in  the  thigh  by  the  hand  of  Darius.  A  fine  mosaic  at 
pom iiell— whether  or  not  copied  from  an  ancient  picture,  we  cannot  teU — ^represents 
such  a  conflict.  Aloxandori  charging  at  the  head  of  his  horsemen,  has  just  run 
through  one  of  the  body-guard  of  Darius  with  his  spear  :  Darius  is  leaning  oyer  the 
side  of  his  chariot,  with  his  right  arm  stretched  out  towards  his  fallen  follower,  while 
his  charioteer  is  urging  to  flight  the  horses,  which  seem  entangled  in  tho  press. 
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spread  to  regale  Darius  after  his  expected  victory.  But  from  au 
inner  compartment  were  heard  the  voices  of  the  women  wailing 
for  the  supposed  death  of  Darius.  The  fancy  of  painters  has 
delighted  in  the  imaginary  interview  of  the  royal  ladies  with  their 
magnanimous  captor ;  but,  in  truth,  Alexander  was  too  respect- 
fully observant  of  oriental  customs  to  insult  them  by  his  pre- 
sence. He  sent  them  assurances  that  Darius  was  still  alive,  that 
he  regarded  him  as  no  personal  enemy,  but  as  a  rival  for  the  pos- 
session of  enoLpire,  and  that  they  should  be  treated  with  the 
honour  due  to  their  royal  dignity. 

The  battle  of  Issus  not  only  decided  the  fate  of  Asia  by  the 
destmction  of  the  army  of  Darius,  and  the  proof  it  gave  of  the 
helplessness  of  the  Asiatic  hosts  against  Macedonian  discipline 
and  Alexander's  consxunmate  generalship,  but  its  moral  effect 
was  equally  decisive  in  Greece.     The  eighteen  months  of  Alex- 
ander's absence  had  given  his  enemies  time  to  encourage  one 
another  with  the  hope  that  some  great  disaster  might  befal  him. 
^hen  he  passed  the  Taurus,  and  especially  when  he  fell  ill  at 
Tarsus,  Athens  was  agitated  with  such  rumours  as  had  been  rife 
twenty  years  before,  dxuring  Philip's  absence  in  Thrace;  and 
Demosthenes  is  said  to  have  gone  about,  showing  with  exultation 
letters  which  declared  that  Alexander  was  pinned  up  in  Cilicia. 
Meanwhile  the   successes  of.  the  Persian  fleet  in  the  Mgedsn 
seemed  to  afford  a  basis  for  action,  and  Agis  visited  Fhamabazus, 
the  successor  of  Memnon,  with  a  view  of  persuading  him  to  land 
a  force  in  Peloponnesus.     But  the  fleet  had  already  been  fatally 
weakened  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  Greek  mercenaries  serving  on 
toard,  to  reinforce  the  army  of  Darius ;  and,  on  receiving  news 
of  the  battle  of  Issus,  Phamabazus  hastened  back  to  Asia  in  fear 
that  Chios  would  revolt     Though  Agis  was  too  resolute  to 
renounce  his  projects,  Sparta  was  once  more  isolated,  and  the 
other  states  of  Greece,  assembled  in  full  congress  at  Corinth 
during  the  Isthmian  festival,  sent  Alexander  a  gold  crown  as 
their  offering  of  congratulation. 

It  was  Alexander's  plan  to  secure  full  possession  of  the  Medi- 
terranean coast,  and  by  the  conquest  of  Phoenicia  to  deprive  Darius 
of  his  fleet,  before  plunging  into  the  heart  of  the  empire.  He 
first  marched  southwards  through  Coele-Syria  to  Damascus,  which 
was  surrendered  by  the  treachery  of  the  satrap  in  command. 
Besides  the  vast  treasure  which  had  been  left  there  by  Darius, 
there  were  a  host  of  persons  of  distinction,  wives,  daughters,  and 
other  members  of  nearly  all  the  chief  families  of  Persia,  who 
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had  accompanied  the  march  from  Mesopotamia.  There  were  also 
many  Greek  exiles:  those  from  Athens  and  Thebes  were  dis- 
missed with  honour,  and  those  from  Sparta  were  detained  but  for 
a  short  time.  Among  the  former  was  Iphicrates  (a  son  of  the 
celebrated  Athenian  general),  whom  Alexander's  kindness  induced 
to  remain  with  him ;  and,  when  he  died  of  sickness  not  long  after, 
his  ashes  were  sent  home  to  his  family  at  Athens. 

Advancing  into  Phoenicia,  Alexander  received  the  ready  sub- 
mission of  the  great  maritime  cities  of  Aradus,  Byblus,  and  Sidon, 
whose  naval  contingents  were  at  this  very  time  serving  with  the 
Persian  fleet.  At  Marathus,  on  the  mainland  opposite  the  island 
of  Aradus,  he  received  a  letter  from  Darius,  who  had  recrossed  the 
Euphrates  to  Babylon,  where  he  was  collecting  a  second  army 
from  the  contingents  of  the  more  distant  provinces,  which  had 
not  had  time  to  reach  him  when  he  began  his  former  march. 
The  letter  asked  for  the  restitution  of  his  family,  and  proposed 
friendship  and  alliance  on  equal  terms,  which  Alexander  haughtUy 
rejected.  "  Come  to  me  yourself" — ^he  said,  "as  to  the  master  of 
all  Asia,  and  lord  of  all  that  belongs  to  you.  You  shall  receive 
back  your  wife  and  children,  and  whatever  else  you  wisL  Or,  if 
you  intend  to  contest  the  kingdom  with  me,  stand  and  fight  for 
it,  and  do  not  run  away.  I  shall  march  forward  against  3^ou, 
wherever  you  may  be." 

But,  before  he  could  perform  this  boast,  which  indicates  how 
fully  his  mind  was  set  on  the  one  object  of  unbounded  conquest, 
he  had  to  finish  his  present  enterprize,  and  his  course  was 
delayed  by  an  unexpected  obstacle.  As  he  approached  the  great 
city  of  Tyre,  the  queen  of  the  Phoenician  coast,  he  was  met  by  a 
deputation,  headed  by  the  son  of  the  reigning  prince,  bringing  the 
present  of  a  golden  crown  and  supplies  for  his  army,  and  offering 
to  submit  to  him,  like  the  sister  cities.  But  they  reserved  a  point 
of  vital  importance,  on  which  Alexander  was  equally  determined 
to  insist.  Since  Nebuchadnezzar's  siege,  the  city  had  been  trans- 
ferred from  its  ancient  position  on  the  mainland,  now  called  Old 
Tyre  (Paleetyrus)  to  the  more  secure  site  of  a  little  island  off  the 
coast  The  entrance  of  a  foreign  force  into  this  New  City  had 
been  forbidden  with  extreme  jealousy;  and  the  Persians  had  never 
been  so  admitted  during  the  whole  period  of  their  domination. 
Alexander's  wa5  not  the  spirit  to  brook  such  a  restraint,  and  he 
proposed  to  offer  sacrifices  at  the  altar  of  Melcarth  (the  Tyrian 
Hercules)  within  the  city*  The  TjTians  tried  to  evade  compliance 
by  referring  him  to  a  more  venerable  shrine  of  the  same  deity  in 
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Old  Tyre.  Upon  this,  he  cast  aside  the  pretext,  and  began  the 
si^e ; — ^the  first  example  of  his  throwing  away  a  substantial 
advantage  for  a  mere  point  of  pride ;  for  the  alliance  of  Tyre 
would  at  once  have  made  him  master  of  the  Phoenician  shores 
and  fleet. 

The  Tyrians,  trusting  in  their  impregnable  position,  prepared 
for  a  determined  resistance,  and  sent  off  many  of  their  wives  and 
children  to  Carthage.  The  island  was  divided  from  the  main- 
land by  a  channel  about  half  a  mile  wide,  shallow  near  the  coast, 
but  deep  where  it  touched  the  island,  which  rose  up  sheer  out  of 
the  water  in  rocky  precipices,  crowned  by  the  solid  walls  of  the 
city,  to  the  height  of  160  feet  There  were  plentiful  springs  of 
fresh  water  in  the  island ;  and  several  ships  of  war  in  the  harbour, 
though  the  greater  part  of  the  navy  was  absent,  serving  as  a  part 
of  the  Persian  fleet,  under  the  prince  Azemilchus  himself.  Much 
now  depended  on  the  movements  of  that  fleet  On  hearing  of  the 
events  in  Phoenicia,  the  contingents  of  Aradus  and  Sidon  had 
returned  home,  while  Azemilchus  hastened  to  the  defence  of 
Tyre.  The  Cyprians  in  the  fleet  remained  for  a  time  undecided 
which  part  to  take. 

Meanwhile,  Alexander  had  begun  his  operations  against  Tyre, 
by  constructing  a  mole  from  the  mainland.  Two  towers  were  raised  * 
at  its  extremity,  from  which  missiles  were  hurled  against  the 
l^rian  ships  that  perpetually  harassed  the  work.  But  the  besieged, 
choosing  a  windy  day,  let  loose  some  fire  ships,  which  burnt  the 
towers,  while  an  attack  of  their  whole  navy  destroyed  the  greater 
part  of  the  mole.  The  work  was  commenced  anew  on  a  larger 
scale ;  but  Alexander  saw  that  success  depended  on  his  being 
master  of  the  sea;  and,  while  he  collected  ships  from  other 
quarters,  he  went  in  person  to  Sidon,  and  obtained  the  eighty 
Phoenician  ships  which  had  lately  returned  from  the  -ZEgeean.  To 
these  120  more  were  added  by  the  voluntary  submission  of  the 
Cyprians.  It  is  needless  to  recount  the  noble  but  vain  resistance 
of  the  besieged  to  this  overwhelming  forcct  The  mole  was 
pushed  up  to  the  city  wall,  which  was  breached  by  the  mighty 
artillery  of  Alexander.  He  himself  was  among  the  first  to  mount 
the  wall,  while  his  fleet  forced  its  way  into  the  harbour.  The 
townsmen  made  a  desperate  resistance  in  the  streets ;  no  quarter 
was  given,  except  to  those  who  took  sanctuary  in  the  temple  of 
Melcarth,  among  whom  was  the  prince  Azemilchus,  and  to  a  few 
for  whom  the  Sidonians  interceded.  Two  thousand  prisoners, 
who  from  various  causes  escaped  the  general  massacre,  were 
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}iari;^cd  along  the  sea  •»  shore.  The  vccdcb  aai  cioidnB,  w  ike 
nuraber  of  30/X)0,  were  sold  as  slares ;  aad  ^V«tw^*-  f&Rd  hb 
promised  sacrifice  to  Melcarth  amidst  the  rizsis  of  dK  devoied  dtji 
which  never  again  rose  to  greatness  Its  capcsrt  lioak  fuaee  in 
Jaljr,  B*a  332,  after  a  si^e  of  serea  montha. 

Kbortly  before  the  fall  of  Tjrre,  Al^rfiwLir  leuatcd  ficdt  oicr- 
tures  from  Darins,  who  offered  the  oession  of  aH  Asa  w«t  ct  die 
Euphrates,  with  a  payment  of  10,000  taknla  as  the  nuam  of  his 
wife  and  mother,  and  proposed  to  ratify  the  ailianoB  hr  the  mar- 
riage of  his  daughter  to  Alexander.  Such  tenns  might  wvll  haw 
tempted  a  man  who  aimed  at  any  adrantage  short  of  vnireEsal 
empire,  and  Parmenio  ventnred  to  say  that  he  would  aooqit  them, 
if  he  were  Alexander.  "So  wonld  I" — said  Alexander — ^"if  I 
were  Parmenio ;  but  since  I  am  Alexander,  I  must  gjve  another 
answer : ''  and  ho  sent  that  answer  in  the  same  anogant  lan- 
guage as  before ;  its  sum  being  this : — "  All  yoa  have  is  mme 
already/' 

Htill  pursuing  his  great  object  of  becoming  master  of  all  the 
jmniM  by  which  the  East  communicated  with  the  Grecian  seas, 
Alexander  pursued  his  march  southward  towards  Egypt  Hie 
n;sistance  of  the  frontier  town  of  Gaza,  a  place  of  enormoos 
'  strength,  delayed  him  for  two  months,  and  entailed  on  its  defenders 
the  same  penalties  that  had  been  inflicted  on  the  lyrians ;  while 
Alexander  showed  himself  able  to  improve  upon  the  most  sarage 
M:t  of  his  heroic  model.  Achilles  had  dragged  the  corpse  of 
lUutUjt  round  the  walls  of  Troy,  at  the  tail  of  his  chariot;  Alex- 
ander jieqietrated  the  like  cruel  indignity  on  the  living  body  of  the 
(Mnm(;h  Jhitis,  the  governor  of  Gaza.  Before  passing  into  Egypt, 
W(i  are  told  by  Quintus  Curtius  that  Alexander  visited  some  of  the 
cities  which  still  refused  to  submit  to  liim ;  and  among  these,  if 
we  may  believe  a  trodition  preserved  by  Josephus,  was  Jeru- 
salem itself.  Critics  still  hesitate  between  the  acceptance  and 
rejection  of  the  picturesque  story,  which  at  all  events  demands  a 
notice. 

Our  last  view  of  the  restored  Jews  left  them  in  the  peaceful 
enjoyment  of  municipal  liberty  and  of  the  religious  constitution 
restored  by  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  under  their  own  High  Priests.* 
They  repaid  the  protection  of  Persia  with  a  devoted  loyalty,  which 
prompted  them  to  refuse  the  demand  of  submission,  made  by 
Alexander  during  the  siege  of  Tyre.  He  marched  to  chastise 
them  after  the  fall  of  Gaza,  and  the  beautiful  city  had  already 

•  Vol.  I.  pp.  281-2. 
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risen  before  his  view  on  the  hill  of  Zion,  when  he  found  the 
Bigh  Priest  Jaddna  waiting  his  approach  at  the  watch-station 
of  Sapha,  clad  in  his  robes  of  gold  and  purple,  and  followed  by  a 
train  of  priests  and  citizens  in  pure  white.  The  conqueror  bowed 
in  reverence  to  the  Holy  Name  upon  the  high-priest's  frontlet ; 
and,  being  asked  by  Parmenio  the  reason  of  his  conduct,  said  that 
in  a  dream,  at  Dium,  he  had  seen  the  God  of  Jaddua,  who 
encouraged  him  to  pass  over  into  Asia,  and  promised  him  success. 
Then  entering  Jerusalem,  he  offered  sacrifice  in  the  temple,  heard 
the  prophecy  of  Daniel  about  himself,  and  granted  certain  privi- 
leges to  all  the  Jews  throughout  his  empire.  The  desire  to  honour 
a  shrine  so  celebrated  as  the  Jewish  temple  is  quite  in  accordance 
with  the  conduct  of  Alexander  at  Ilium  and  Ephesus,  Gordium 
and  Tyre.  The  privileges  he  is  said  to  have  conferred  upon  the 
Jews  were  enjoyed  imder  his  successors,  and  some  minor  matters 
have  been  adduced  in  confirmation  of  the  story.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  classical  writers  are  entirely  silent  on  the  subject,  and 
the  details  of  Josephus  involve  grave  historical  inconsistencies.  It 
seems  not  an  unreasonable  conjecture,  that  the  story  is  an  embel- 
lishment of  some  incident  that  occurred  when  the  High  Priest 
came  to  Graza  to  tender  the  submission  of  the  Jews.  But  we 
must  not  dismiss  it  without  a  remark  on  the  vast  influence  which 
the  conquests  of  Alexander  had  in  bringing  the  Jews  into  closer 
Telations  with  the  rest  of  Asia,  and  so  preparing  them  to  fulfil  their 
ultimate  destiny  as  Christians. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Alexander  was  rejoined  by  his  fleet, 
whidi  had  cleared  the  Mgrnsn  of  the  Persian  navy.  All  the 
conquests  of  Memnon  among  the  islands  had  been  regained.  At 
C9iio8,  Phamabazus  had  been  captured,  with  the  whole  fleet  that 
had  remained  with  him  after  the  departure  of  the  Phoenicians  and 
Cyprians;  and,  last  of  all.  Chares  had  surrendered  Mytilene. 
There  remained  no  fear  that  rebellion  would  be  excited  among  the 
insular  Greeks  by  the  gold  of  Persia,  and  her  conmiunication  with 
the  continent  was  rendered  difficult.  The  fleet  met  Alexander  at 
Pelusium,  the  eastern  city  of  the  Delta,  and  was  despatched  to 
sail  up  the  Nile  as  far  as  Memphis.  Alexander  was  welcomed  in 
Egypt  as  a  deliverer  from  the  hated  yoke  of  Persia,  and  the  satrap 
Mazaces  was  in  no  condition,  even  had  he  desired,  to  make  any 
effectual  resistance.  The  conqueror's  habitual  respect  for  the 
religion  of  the  nations  he  passed  through,  enhanced  as  it  was  by 
the  venerable  antiquity  of  Egypt,  won  the  hearts  of  priests  as  well 
as  people.     Here,  at  length,  he  found  himself  in  a  land  which  his 
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Greek  instructors  had  described  with  minute  curiosity  as  the  most 
ancient  seat  of  religion  and  civilization ;  as  the  source  from  which 
Greece  had  derived  her  arts,  her  laws,  her  gods  themselves.  Here, 
then,  was  the  sacred  spot  where  the  descendant  of  Hercules  and 
Achilles  might  set  at  rest  the  question,  which  had  been  suggested 
ever  since  his  birth,  and  which  his  superhuman  fortune  seemed 
again  to  raise,  whether  he  was  not,  in  a  still  more  literal  sense,  the 
son  of  Jove.  With  this  view,  he  undertook  a  pilgrimage  to  the 
ancient  oracle,  where,  in  the  midst  of  the  Libyan  sands,  the  god 
was  worshipped  under  his  most  ancient  name  of  Ammon.*  The 
special  favour  of  the  god  was  shown  in  the  incidents  which  facili- 
tated Alexander's  five  days'  march  from  the  Mediterranean  shore, 
which  he  followed  westward  from  the  Delta,  across  the  desert  to 
the  sacred  Oasis ;  nor  were  the  hopes  thus  excited  doomed  to  dis- 
appointment. He  was  well  satisfied  with  the  oracle,  which  the 
priests  introduced  him  to  consult  in  private ;  though  he  kept  the 
response  as  a  holy  secret,  the  god  was  believed  to  have  salut^  him 
as  a  son ;  and  his  effigy  on  his  coins  bears  the  horn  which  was  the 
sacred  symbol  of  Ammon  impersonated  as  a  ram.  The  visit  forms 
a  marked  epoch  in  Alexander's  career,  from  which  we  may  date 
the  development  of  that  superhuman  arrogance,  which  already 
began  to  alienate  his  chief  followers,  who  saw  the  fair  fame  of 
Philip  sacrificed  to  the  vanity  of  his  son. 

The  most  enduring  memorial  of  Alexander's  four  or  five  months' 
stay  in  Egypt  was  the  city  to  which  he  gave  his  name,  and  which 
stiU  forms,  though  fallen  far  from  its  ancient  greatness,  the  port 
that  links  the  eastern  to  the  western  world.  It  was  on  descendinff 
the  western  branch  of  the  Nile  from  Memphis,  to  visit  the  isle  of 
Pharos,  of  which  Homer  had  sung  as  lying  a  day's  sail  from  the 
river  iEgyptus  (the  Nile),  that  the  intuitive  genius  of  Alexander 
saw  the  fitness  of  the  spot  for  a  great  commercial  city.  The  site  was 
chosen  on  the  narrow  tongue  of  land  between  the  lake  Mareotis  and 
the  sea ;  and  this  was  joined  to  the  isle  of  Pharos  by  a  causeway 
called  the  Heptastadium  {Seven  Stadia)^  on  each  side  of  which 
was  a  harbour,  protected  by  the  island.  Fifty  years  later,  in  the 
reign  of  Ptolemy  IL  Philadelphus,  the  great  lighthouse  was  erected, 
which  caused  the  name  of  Pharos  to  be  applied  to  all  such  struc- 
tures. The  ports  were  connected  with  each  other  by  two  channels 
through  the  Heptastadium,  and  by  another  with  the  lake  Mareotis, 

*  The  history  of  Alexander  having  come  down  to  113  through  the  Greek  writers, 
custom  has  prescribed  the  use  of  this  form  of  the  name,  instead  of  the  Amun  or 
Amen  of  the  Egyptian  mythology. ' 
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whicli  communicated  with  the  Nile  by  a  number  of  canals.  The  city 
was  laid  out  in  two  chief  streets,  exceeding  100  feet  wide,  the  one 
extending  more  than  three  miles  east  and  west  from  the  "  royal 
quarter  "  to  the  Necropolis ;  the  other  more  than  a  mile  north  and 
south  from  the  sea  to  the  lake.  The  best  architects  were  employed 
in  planning  and  embellishing  the  city;  and  the  inhabitants  of 
Canopus  were  transported  in  mass  to  people  it 

Haying  spent  the  month  of  January,  b.c.  331,  at  Memphis, 
and  received  reinforcements  from  Macedonia  and  Greece,  Alexander 
returned  into  Phoenicia.  On  his  way,  he  took  signal  vengeance 
on  the  Samaritans,  who  had  burnt  alive  the  Macedonian  governor. 
He  remained  three  or  four  months  in  Phoenicia,  arranging  the 
affairs  of  Greece  and  Western  Asia.  During  this  time  his  new 
subjects  began  to  witness  the  workings  of  Hellenism  among  them 
in  the  splendid  festivals  and  dramatic  contests,  which  were  cele- 
brated after  the  model  of  the  Attic  Dionysia,  the  princes  of  Cyprus 
taking  the  lead.  Meanwhile,  all  preparations  were  made  for  ad- 
vancing into  the  heart  of  Asia,  and  a  force  was  sent  on  to  make 
bridges  over  the  Euphrates  at  Thapsacus.  The  Persian  satrap 
Maz8BU8,  who  watched  the  passage  with  3,000  men,  retired  on 
the  approach  of  the  main  army,  and  Alexander  soon  found  him- 
self beyond  the  "  bordering  flood,"  which  Darius  had  vainly 
proposed  as  the  limit  of  his  empire. 

At  Thapsacus,  ^^  the  fatal  ford,"  as  it  has  been  called  from 
the  many  adventurers  who  have  crossed  it,  on  the  way  either  to 
empire  or  destruction,  the  direct  route  to  Babylon  lay  down  the 
left  bank  of  the  Euphrates.  But  Xenophon  had  recorded  the 
difflculties  of  the  march  through  the  sandy  desert  which  here 
reaches  across  the  Euphrates  into  Mesopotamia ;  and  the  direction 
in  which  Maza^us  retreated  confirmed  the  report  of  some  of  the 
prisoners,  that  Darius  was  posted  on  the  Upper  Tigris.  Alexander 
therefore  struck  across  the  plain  of  Upper  Mesopotamia,  having 
the  foot-hiUs  of  Mount  Masius  on  his  left,  and  reached  the  Tigris 
at  a  point  some  distance  above  Nineveh.  TSo  Persian  army  was 
there,  as  he  had  expected,  to  contest  his  passage;  but  the  river 
was  only  forded  with  great  difficulty.  It  was  not  without  mis- 
givings that  the  followers  of  Alexander  found  themselves  thus  led 
on  at  the  will  of  an  all-daring  youth,  to  tempt  fortune  in  the 
unknown  regions  beyond  the  two  mighty  rivers.  Profound  dis- 
courj^ement  was  caused  by  an  eclipse  of  the  moon,  which  occurred 
while  they  were  resting  from  the  labours  of  the  passage  (Septem- 
ber 20th,  B.C.  331);  but  Alexander's  astrologers,  Grecian  and 
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Egyptian,  declared  that  it  was  the  Greek  god  Helios  asserting  his 
supremacy  over  the  Persian  goddess  Seleu6.* 

While  proceeding  four  days'  inarch  through  the  district  of 
Aturia,  between  the  Tigris  and  Great  Zab,  Alexander  fell  in  with 
an  advanced  guard  of  Persian  cavalry ;  and  he  learnt  from  them 
that  Darius  was  near  at  hand.  It  was  from  a  mixture  of  fear  and 
policy  that  the  Persian  king  had  chosen  so  distant  a  region  of  the 
empire  for  his  final  stand.  The  defeat  of  Issus  had  lost  him  the 
confidence  of  his  followers,  and  all  thoughts  of  a  bold  policy  were 
paralysed  so  long  as  his  family  were  hostages  in  Alexander's  hands. 
The  only  hope  left  was,  that  by  surrendering  the  western  part  of 
his  empire,  with  its  rich  provinces,  he  might  be  allowed  to  retain 
the  old  possessions  of  Media  and  Persis.  But  he  learned  from 
Alexander's  replies,  that  this  lesser  half  must  be  fought  for  as 
desperately  as  if  it  were  the  whole.  Vast  forces  were  still  available 
from  the  more  distant  provinces,  as  far  as  Arabia  on  the  south,  the 
Indus  on  the  east,  and  the  Oxus  and  Jaxartes  on  the  north.  In 
his  new  army,  which  was  said  to  be  more  numerous  than  that 
overthrown  at  Issus,  we  read  of  new  descriptions  of  force,  &Reeii 
Indian  elephants,  and  200  scythed  chariots,  armed  with  a  sharp 
point  projecting  in  front  of  the  pole,  three  sword  blades  stretching 
out  on  each  side  of  the  yoke,  and  scythes  extending  from  the  ends 
of  the  axle.  The  cavalry  are  reckoned  at  40,000,  the  infantry  at 
no  less  than  1,000,000.  Among  the  latter,  Darius  had  still  a 
body  of  50,000  Greek  mercenaries.  His  own  soldiers  were  armed 
with  new  weapons  and  shields,  more  nearly  resembling  those  of 
the  Macedonians. 

This  time  he  had  chosen  a  field  of  battle  admirably  suited  for 
the  movements  of  a  vast  army,  and  for  the  courses  of  the  chariots. 
The  head-quarters  were  at  Arbela  (Erbil),  a  caravan-station  near 
the  foot  hills  of  Zagros,  about  twenty  miles  east  of  the  Great 
Zab  river,  and  about  thirty  miles  from  the  battle  field  to  which 
it  has  given  its  name.  The  latter  was  an  undulating  plain  some 
twelve  miles  west  of  the  Great  Zab,  marked  by  the  village  or 
post-station  of  Gaugamela  (the  Camera  Hause^  now  Karmelis) 
near  the  little  river  Bumadus.  It  was  to  draw  the  enemy  to  this 
spot,  that  the  fords  of  the  Tigris  had  been  left  open,  and  as 
soon  as  Alexander  reached  that  river,  Darius  moved  forward 
across  the  Great  Zab,  the  passage  of  which  occupied  five  days, 
leaving  his  baggage  and  treasure  at  Arbela.     He  formed  a  main 

*  So  far  as  the  interpretation  meant  an3rthing  more  than  flattery,  the  Moon-goddess 
(Solent)  must  have  signified  the  Babylonian  Beltis. 
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line  of  his  most  warlike  forces,  in  the  centre  of  which  he  took  his 
own  station,  with  the  native  Persian  guards  and  other  select 
troops,  including  the  Greek  mercenaries.  In  front  of  this  line 
the  cavalry  and  chariots  were  posted  in  three  divisions.  The 
moltitade  of  less  trustworthy  troops  were  placed  in  large  masses 
in  the  rear. 

It  was  at  the  close  of  his  fourth  day's  march  from  the  Tigris, 
that  Alexander  found  himself  within  seven  miles  of  the  Persian 
boat.     He  entrenched  his  camp,  and  allowed  his  army  four  days' 
rest     Then,  with  only  his  effective  troops,  he  made  a  night  march 
towards  the  enemy,  and  the  passage  over  a  low  ridge  brought  him 
in  sight  of  them  at  daybreak.    By  Parmenio's  advice,  he  halted  for 
one  day,  to  reconnoitre  the  ground,  and  formed  a  new  entrenched 
camp,  the  distance  between  the  armies  being  about  three  miles. 
The  open  field  of  battle  presented  a  problem  quite  different  from 
those  of  the  Granicus  and  Issus ;  and  Alexander  showed  his  consum- 
mate generalship  by  adapting  his  tactics  to  the  altered  circum- 
stances.    Preserving  his  usual  array  of  two  wings,  he  drew  tip 
his  army  in  two  lines,  the  phalanx,  hypaspists,  and  heavy  cavalry 
in  the  front,  and  the  light  cavalry,  the  archers,  and  the  Agrianian 
javelin  men  in  the  rear.    As  the  whole  Macedonian  army  num- 
bered but  40,000  foot  and  7000  horse,  it  was  essential  to  guard 
against  attempts  to  outflank  and  surround  it  in  the  rear.     With 
the  same  object,  Alexander,  who  took  his  station  on  the  extreme 
right,  opposite  to  the  Persian  left  centre,  led  his  division  into 
action  with  an  oblique  movement  towards  his  right    The  Bactrians, 
who  formed  the  Persian  left,  endeavoured  to  outflank  his  advancing 
cavalry,  and  checked  him  for  a  short  time,  but  being  supported  by 
his  light  horse,  he  broke  their  line  where  it  was  weakened  by  this 
lateral  movement     Meanwhile,  a  charge  of  the  scythed  chariots 
had  entirely  faUed,  and  Alexander  wheeled  round  against  the 
Persian  centre,  hoping  to  decide  the  battle,  as  at  Issus,  by  an 
attack  on  the  person  of  Darius.     Once  more,  as  at  the  Granicus,  the 
short  pike  of  the  Macedonian  Companions  proved  victorious  in  the 
m&lee^  and  by  this  time  the  phalanx  was  pressing  on  the  Persian 
front    The  native  Persians  and  the  Greek  mercenaries  made  a 
fierce  resistance  aroimd  the  king,  but  as  Darius,  from  his  lofty 
chariot,  saw  Alexander  pressing  on  towards  him,  nearer  and  yet 
nearer,  his  courage  again  failed  him  as  at  Issus,  and  he  gave  the 
example  of  flight  to  his  whole  centre.    Hotly  pursued  by  Alexander, 
he  is  said  to  have  owed  his  escape  solely  to  the  clouds  of  dust  which 
wrapt  the  field  in  a  darkness  like  that  of  the  Homeric  battles: 
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Meanwhile  the  left  had  been  engaged  in  a  more  doubtful  con- 
to8t>}  and  Pannenio  was  so  hard  pressed  by  the  Persian  cayaby 
under  Mazteus,  that  he  was  fain  to  seek  aid  from  Alexander.  His 
messengers  stopped  the  two  left  divisions-  of  the  phalanx,  and  so 
sejHurated  them  firom  the  other  four,  which  were  pressing  on  after 
Alexander  in  the  pursuit.  A  body  of  Indian  and  Persian  cavaliy 
dashed  right  through  the  gap  thus  made  to  the  Macedonian  camp, 
and  began  to  plunder  the  baggage ;  but  the  second  line,  recover- 
ing firom  their  first  surprise,  repulsed  them  with  great  loss ;  whUe 
the  cavalry  of  Maueus,  having  by  this  time  learned  the  rout  of 
IWius,  were  in  fuU  flight  before  the  Thessalian  horsemen.  The 
fi)giti>'es  were  met  face  to  face  by  Alexander,  who  was  retumiog 
aon>ss  tlie  field  to  the  succour  of  Furmenia  The  conflict  that 
eu^ueil  was  the  fiercest  of  the  whole  day,  no  hope  being  left  to 
the  IVr^ans  but  to  cut  their  way  through  the  enemy.  Sixty  of 
the  CompanioDS  were  killed^  and  Alexander  himself  was  in  great 
peril  At  length  he  iWmed  a  junctiwi  with  Parmenio,  and  the 
whole  army  prv'issed  forward  in  pur^U  Here  again,  as  at  Issos, 
the  \lefeaied  cvmtbatants  w^re  nulled  back  jspoa  the  inert  masses 
ihai  ottly  served  to  bkvk  up  die  plain  bdund  them,  and  the 
mIit^U\l  mulcuuvle^  ibrtven  coe  ever  another*  wave  upon  wave, 
}Vft>iC:'.^\i  asi  muvh  by  their  own  weight  as  by  die  sword  and  lance 
cf  c^e  Vvir^uxY^  The  $Iati^h!:ef  wk  mest  dreadful  at  die  passage 
I'f  the  OretiU  xLd.K  vhere  K^iscs  of  pr^xMts  were  taken,  and  h&e 
(he  )I;:ftkWt:.u:;&a$  halr^xl  Ixr  awhiU'  fivoi  sheer  exhaustion.  Bat 
it  w;»  A!sf  x:M:vi^c*$  ea^^rr  vte>ire  to  sectzre  the  person  of  Darius ; 
$1,^  M  ii::.-.oziUh;  he  t>ret$s«ed  oa  tv.'wsris  Arbel^a.  which  he  entoed 
the  :£<e:L*  diy^  acod  tiL  ujoid  che  bow«  shieM«  and  chanoC  of  die  king, 
wi:h  ;d  hi:$  $ccre$  iuatd  creia^aj:e&  PimiemBo  meuiwhile  took 
tv*t$s$etss$ic&  cf  the  i\r$istfi  c:^;:^*^^  an*!  the  ounefe  and  dcphantB 
cvroj;^^?^  w'-ii  see  b««^:;fc^^  the  pnae  of  the  conqiMson^  The 
:t  ijs:/ XTj  ,  f  :he  ^CaLa  4a«i  rn^scaei!*  were  eacnmHSi.  Aziian  coni- 
v.i'^  :j»*  i-Ttii^c  »5  :>aV>,0  ;  Curdou^  whciw  estimate  is  the 
'j.«¥^r:<^  3m  -t  ;;v«\  The  iUce^cai'jJi  j;«*  ift  wunkIv  smted  at 
r*.at  I X  7/  xOs  >*JLG  :iv*  aimbec  of  :ieu:  w^omiijd  was  annsnaUj 
oiT^e*  Pie  b4i::>  oc  A?f?cia^  wh.ca  w:t*  S  inric  oa  or  about 
Ccc\bec  l>c.  5.',\  ;k<I^  ^.vm^'Iccv!y  viflrTih.Iitaju.  oie  milianr  Ibtee of 
y^rsia,.  iiitx  xr^.  ue  vf«^*  ir^r  iC  rhe  -ct^'^^^sfcl  of 


'.'liiUiUijua   ^jrrtvnsv  ^\i**    uui   x-vu  o,'U»*:aiiuI>^  *7erseeu&eii  bv  the 
it**  c^   %'jr<i]i[;w\.r^   -ji    Air^iaiikiua*      V^mit    jesc   hopes    woe 
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gratified  by  the  respect  which,  according  to  his  custom,  Alexander 
paid  to  their  religion.  He  sacrificed  to  Belus,  and  ordered  his 
mined  temple  to  be  rebuilt  The  treasures  of  Babylon  enabled 
him  to  make  a  liberal  donative  to  his  soldiers,  who  were  permitted 
to  refresh  themselves  for  a  month,  after  their  four  years'  toil, 
while  Alexander  exercised  his  sovereign  rights  by  the  appointment 
of  new  satraps.  In  this  act  he  commenced  the  policy  of  treating 
the  Orientals  no  longer  as  enemies,  but  subjects.  Mazaeus,  who 
had  led  the  Persian  cavalry  so  gallantly  at  Arbela,  was  con- 
firmed in  the  government  of  Babylon,  but  associated  with  two 
Greeks,  a  conmiander  of  the  forces  and  collector  of  the  revenue, 
the  city  being  of  course  occupied  by  a  Macedonian  garrison. 
Mithrines,  who  had  betrayed  the  citadel  of  Sardis,  was  rewarded 
with  the  satrapy  of  Armenia ;  that  of  Syria  and  Phoenicia  was 
given  to  Menes,  who  was  entrusted  with  3000  talents  for  Antipater. 
Abont  the  middle  of  November,  Alexander  marched  to  Susa,  one 
of  the  other  capitals  of  the  empire,  which  had  surrendered  to 
Philoxenus  immediately  after  the  battle  of  Arbela,  with  a  treasure 
reckoned  at  eleven  and  a  half  millions  sterling.  Here  he  received 
a  reinforcement  of  15,000  men  from  Europe,  and  remodelled  his 
whole  army.  The  government  of  Susa,  like  that  of  Babylon,  was 
cammitted  to  the  satrap  who  had  surrendered  the  city,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  two  Macedonian  olBicers.  He  next  marched  into  Persia 
Proper,  inflicting  by  the  way  a  signal  chastisement  on  the  Uxii,  a 
tribe  of  mountain  robbers,  who  had  dared  to  demand  of  him  ihe 
tribute  they  had  been  accustomed  to  exact  when  the  Persian  king 
passed  from  one  capital  to  another. 

Persepolis  lies  in  a  plain  environed  by  mountains,  the  road 
through  which  was  by  an  impregnable  pass,  called  the  Susian  or 
Persian  Gates.  Here  the  conqueror  was  checked  by  Ariobarzanes, 
the  satrap  of  Persis.  After  a  first  attack  had  failed,  he  was  hesi- 
tating whether  he  could  bring  himself  to  turn  aside  and  approach 
Persepolis  by  a  more  circuitous  route,  when  a  Lycian  captive, 
employed  as  a  shepherd  on  the  hills,  made  known  to  him  a  moun- 
tain path,  by  which,  after  a  difficult  passage  over  the  snow-clad 
heights,  he  descended  upon  the  flank  of  Ariobarzanes,  while  Cra- 
tems  renewed  the  attack  in  front  The  Persians  were  cut  to  pieces, 
or  perished  among  the  rocks,  Ariobarzanes  being  one  of  the  few 
who  escaped.  His  final  effort  to  save  Persepolis,  or  at  least  a 
portion  of  its  treasures,  was  frustrated  by  the  commandant  of  the 
citadel ;  and  he  himself  was  cut  to  pieces,  with  his  band  of  devoted 
followers^  by  the  rapid  advance  of  Alexander  and  his  cavalry. 
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vag  DOW  master  both  of  Penepdis  and  ibe  more 
^tCAv'jfijX  capital  of  Pasaigadae.    At  the  latter  he  Tisited  the  tomb 
^  CvrcuF,  frbofie  empire  he  had  oranm,  and  whose  farther  con* 
<;u<^^  XMi  was  aboat  to  follow;  at  the  fonner  he  beheld  a  spectacle 
wx.y;}a  rMM^A  Other  feelings  than  anibiti<Hi.     In  this  remote  cajntal 
</f  *ijc  euiiAre^  he  found  800  Gredc  captiTes,  mntilated  according 
tv  xi^  t^^/arotia  costom  of  the  Persians,  <^  arms  or  legs,  ears  or 
^*A.    T*Xf  a«bamed  of  their  condition  to  accept  the  offer  of  resto- 
r^O/ii  x/p  thnir  homes,  thejr  were  settled  <»i  lands  granted  them  \fj 
A^^zjUi^'h^r'u  Ixmnty*     It  remained  to  deal  with  the  city  of  Perse- 
y^ljt,    Tfffp  distant  to  be  made  a  royal  residraice,  it  was  smre  to 
i/tyy/SiM'.  iht*  stronghold  of  the  ancient  national  spirit,  which  had  its 
)y/f;>;  iu  ilui  mountains  of  Persis.     Nor  did  it  seem  impolitic  to 
Ai^zjiis4^ir^  amidst  his  prevailing  clemency  and  toleration,  to  strike 
^/^A*',  \,\'fw  which  might  terrify  the  disaffected.     So  after  the  royal 
U^AJ^'im  bad  licen  placed  on  5000  camels  and  an  immense  number 
^4  utnUma^  for  conveyance  to  Susa  and  Ecbatana,  Alexander  gave 
lij/  i\^i  city  to  pillage  and  conflagration.     Some  say  that  he  set  fire 
i/p  tint  royal  ]:>alace  with  his  own  hand*     The  male  population  were 
riiiau^iMurre^i,  and  the  women  sold  as  slaves.   While  the  main  body  of 
tii^^  anny  reHtad  for  a  month  at  the  ruined  city,  Alexander,  with  a 
movtmhUi  c^iluron,   secured  the  submission  of  all  Persis.      The 
r^ttim  of  spring,  while  Alexander  was  still  at  Persepolis,  com- 
pUrt^l  four  full  years  since  his  departure  from  Macedonia  (March, 
B.C,  334,  to  March,  b.c.  330).    During  that  period,  he  had  effected 
the  c^juquent  of  all  the  countries  which  have  hitherto  been  promi- 
nent in  hiHtory,  and  which  became  afterwards  the  region  of  Hel- 
lenic life  in  Asia.  The  remaining  seven  years  of  his  life  were  occu- 
l^uul  with  wonderful  adventures  rather  than  political  achievements; 
ami  he  never  revisited  the  countries  west  of  the  Euphrates. 

Ilis  first  object  was  the  pursuit  of  Darius,  who  had  fled  to  Ek^ba- 
tana,  where  he  waited  to  see  whether  any  chance  yet  remained  to 
him,  or  whether  he  must  continue  his  flight  into  the  wild  regions  of 
Central  Asia.  He  was  driven  to  the  latter  course  by  the  approach 
of  Alexander,  who,  after  taking  possession  of  Ecbatana,  pressed 
on  through  Media  with  such  speed,  that  in  eleven  days  he  accom- 
plished the  march  of  300  miles  to  Bhagae,  50  miles  from  the  pass 
through  Mount  Elburz,  called  the  "  Caspian  Gates."  Learning 
that  Darius  had  already  passed  the  gates,  Alexander  gave  his 
followers  five  days'  rest,  and  then  followed  to  the  same  pass. 
The  fugitive  king  was  guided  in  his  flight  by  Bessus,  the  satrap 
of  Bactria,  who  had  held  a  high  command  at  the  battle  of  Arbela, 
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with  the  satraps  of  the  other  distant  provinces  in  the  north  and  east 
of  the  empire.  Their  scheme  was,  if  possible,  to  carry  off  Darius 
into  £actria,  and  there  to  make  a  stand  in  his  name,  but  really 
for  their  own  advantage ;  but,  if  Alexander  should  overtake  them 
on  the  way,  they  were  prepared  to  make  their  peace  with  him  by 
giving  up  Darius.  So  they  bound  him  with  chains  of  gold,  and 
carried  him  on  in  a  covered  chariot,  so  closely  guarded  by  the 
Bactrian  troops,  that  the  small  body  of  Greek  mercenaries,  who  still 
remained  faithful  to  the  king,  could  attempt  nothing  in  his  behalf. 
Alexander  heard  this  news  wh^n  he  was  a  day's  journey  beyond 
the  Caspian  Grates,  and  pressed  forward  eastward  with  redoubled 
speed  at  the  head  of  a  picked  body  of  cavalry  and  infantry,  with 
only  two  days'  provisions.  Twice  he  reached  tiie  site  of  the  Persian 
camp,  only  to  find  that  the  fugitives  were  still  before  him.  At 
length  a  shorter  route  was  pointed  out  to  him,  and  a  night  march 
of  five  and  forty  miles  through  the  waterless  desert  of  Hyrcania 
brought  him  to  the  encampment  of  the  satraps  on  the  fourth 
morning.  Taken  completely  by  surprise,  Bessus  tried  to  persuade 
Darius  to  continue  his  flight  on  a  swift  horse.  But  the  fallen  king 
preferred  to  cast  himself  on  the  clemency  of  Alexander.  Incensed 
at  his  refiisal,  and  well  knowing  that  the  possession  of  his  person 
would  complete  Alexander's  title  to  the  obedience  of  the  provinces, 
the  satraps  transfixed  the  king  with  their  javelins,  and  fled  with 
aU  speed.  A  Macedonian  soldier,  coming  up  with  the  covered 
chariot,  found  the  dying  and  deserted  monarch  just  able  to  utter  a 
few  words  of  thanks  to  Alexander  for  his  kind  treatment  of  his 
captive  femily.  He  was  already  dead  when  the  victor  himself  reached 
the  chariot ;  and  Alexander  cast  his  own  cloak  over  the  body  of 
his  rivaL  The  death  of  Darius  was  a  grievous  disappointment  to 
the  conqueror  on  every  ground  both  of  pride  and  policy ;  but  it 
would  be  unjust  not  to  believe  that  a  more  generous  sentiment 
prevailed  alike  over  the  desire  to  exhibit  him  as  a  prisoner  and  the 
advantage  to  be  gained  from  the  possession  of  his  person.  He 
granted  Darius  a  royal  funeral  in  the  sepulchres  of  the  Persian 
kings. 

Alexander  reunited  his  army  at  Hecatompylos,  in  Parthia,  and 
granted  them  a  period  of  repose,  before  continuing  the  pursuit  of 
Bessus,  and  the  subjugation  of  the  northern  and  eastern  provinces. 
He  then  rapidly  subdued  Parthia  and  Hyrcania,  with  the  wild 
tribes  of  Mount  EUmrZj  which  divides  the  two  provinces.  Thence 
he  marched  eastward  into  Aria,  the  satrap  of  which  province,  an 
ally  of  Bessus,  fled  before  him ;  and  here  he  founded  the  city  of 
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Alexandria  Ariorum,  the  modem  Herat  B^serving  Bactiia  for 
his  last  attack,  he  turned  southwards  into  Drangiana  {Seistmi\ 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  Erymandrus  {Helmund).  His  stay  at 
the  capital,  Prophthasia  (probably  Peshawarun)  was  rendered  but 
top  memorable  by  the  fate  of  Philotas  and  his  feither  Parmenia 
The  true  cause  of  this  tragedy  must  be  sought  in  the  changed 
relations  of  Alexander  to  his  nearest  friends,  consequent  upon  his 
uninterrupted  tide  of  success.  Parmenio  was  the  chief  of  Philip's 
old  oflScers.  We  have  seen  him  not  only  acting  ordinarily  as 
second  in  command,  but  freely  giving  advice  which  was  not  always 
palatable  to  Alexander,  Philotas  shared  his  father's  views,  and, 
as  conmiander  of  the  Companion  cavalry,  stood  next  to  him  with 
Alexander.  For  some  time,  and  especially  since  the  visit  to  the 
oracle  of  Ammon,  both  had  shown  feelings  of  disgust  at  their 
master's  increasing  arrogance,  while  themselves  betraying  a  some- 
what exalted  sense  of  their  own  share  in  his  success,  llie  incaa* 
tious  speeches  of  Philotas,  repeated  by  a  treacherous  mistress, 
had  been  used  by  his  rival  Craterus  to  inflame  the  jealousy  of 
Alexander ;  and  he  was  now  put  to  death  on  a  charge  of  treason, 
after  he  had  been  tortured  into  a  confession.  His  father,  Par- 
menio, who  was  residing  at  Ecbatana  in  the  high  office  of  governor 
of  Media,  was  despatched  by  the  daggers  of  emissaries,  who  jnsti* 
fled  their  act  to  the  indignant  soldiers  by  producing  the  orders  of 
the  king.  For  the  details  we  must  refer  to  the  biographers  of 
Alexander.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  the  evidence  was  utterly 
inconclusive,  and  even  had  it  been  otherwise,  the  case  pre-emi- 
nently called  for  Alexander's  boasted  magnanimity.  But,  in 
truth,  his  character  had  by  this  time  undergone  a  complete 
change;  or  rather,  its  barbarian  elements  had  been  irresistibly 
developed  by  unbroken  prosperity.  The  habits  of  wild  revelry 
which  had  degraded  Philip  in  the  eyes  of  the  Greeks,  now  b^an 
to  gain  the  mastery  over  Alexander,  and  his  recent  marches  had 
been  alternated  with  drunken  debauches.  It  is  but  fair  to  make 
some  allowance  for  the  physical  effect  of  his  enormous  toils,  com- 
bined with  the  cares  of  the  general  and  the  sovereign,  on  a  consti- 
tution predisposed  to  cerebral  excitement.  Henceforth  his  whole 
career  is  checquered  with  examples  of  the  speedy  retribution  which 
overtakes  the  possessor  of  power  too  great  for  man.  Meanwhile  a 
most  painful  impression  was  produced  upon  his  followers,  whose 
unbounded  confidence  and  admiration  were  replaced  in  no  smaU 
degree  by  disgust  and  fear.  The  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of 
Parmenio  was  filled  up  by  the  division  of  the  Companion  cavalry 
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between  Clitns  and  Hephaestion,  who  in  some  degree  succeeded 
to  the  place  which  Parmenio  had  held  in  Alexander's  confidence 
(October,  b,c.  330). 

Having  spent  the  winter  in  completing  the  conquest  of  the 
provinces  which  occupy  the  north-eastern  part  of  the  table-land  of 
Iran,  in  the  angle  between  the  two  branches  of  Mount  Paropa- 
miBus  (the  Maimtains  of  Soleiman^  and  the  Hindoo  Koosh),*  he 
crossed  the  latter  mighty  chain,  which  reaches  to  the  height  of 
15,000  or  18,000  feet,  while  the  passes  were  still  covered  with 
snow.  His  soldiers,  whose  imagination  had  been  fed  with  the 
traditions  of  the  Greek  poets  respecting  Mount  Caucasus,  to 
pass  which  they  deemed  the  highest  achievement  of  foreign 
adventure,  flattered  their  chief  by  transferring  to  this  chain  the 
name  of  the  ^^  Indian  Caucasus,"  by  which  it  has  ever  since  been 
known.  He  was  now  in  Bactria,  which  Bessus  had  found  himself 
too  weak  to  defend,  and  had  crossed  the  Oxus  {Amoo  or  Jihoun\ 
into  Sogdiana,  the  last  border  province  towards  the  Massagetaa 
and  Scythia.  Alexander  pressed  on  through  the  sandy  deserts, 
amidst  great  sufferings,  to  the  most  difficult  river  he  had  yet 
crossed,  and  transported  his  army  on  their  tent-skins,  filled  with 
air  and  straw,  f  Bessus,  deserted  by  his  fellow-conspirators,  and 
even  by  his  own  followers,  was  overtaken  by  a  light  division  under 
Ptolemy,  and  placed  at  the  road-side,  naked  and  in  chains,  to 
await  the  approach  of  Alexander's  chariot.  On  arriving  at  the 
s^jot,  Alexander  upbraided  him  with  his  treason  to  Darius,  and 
ordered  him  to  be  scourged  and  sent  in  chains  to  Bactra.  On 
Alexander's  return  to  Bactria,  Bessus  was  again  brought  before 
him,  condemned  to  the  Persian  punishment  of  the  mutilation  of 
hifl  nose  and  ears,  and  sent  to  Ecbatana,  that  the  Medes  might 
take  the  final  revenge  upon  him  for  his  treacherous  murder  of 
their  king.  If  these  refined  cruelties  may  be  explained  by  a 
politic  desire  on  Alexander's  part  to  clear  himself  of  all  suspicion 
with  regard  to  the  death  of  Darius,  they  none  the  less  bear  wit- 
ness to  that  growth  of  Oriental  vices  in  his  character,  of  which  he 
gave  another  proof  by  the  massacre  of  the  Greek  colony  of  the 

*  These  provinces  were  DraDgiiuia,  Aiachosia,  and  the  Paropamisadse,  or  people  oi 
Mount  Paropamisus,  corresponding  to  the  modem  Seistan,  Affghanistan^  and  the 
western  part  of  Cabul.  Dnring  these  marches,  he  foanded  two  more  cities,  Alex- 
andria in  Arachosia  (probably  CancUihar),  and  Alexandria  ad  Cancasum,  at  the  foot 
of  the  Hindoo  Koosh,  about  50  miles  north-west  of  CabuL  He  seems  to  have  crossed 
the  Hindoo  Koosh  by  the  pass  of  Bamiany  the  only  one  of  its  four  passes  practicable 
for  an  army  in  the  winter. 

t  The  same  mode  of  transport  is*  seen  on  the  old  Assyrian  sculptures 
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Branchidae,*  in  Sogdiana,  though  under  the  specious  pretext  of  the 
avenger  of  Apollo.  Having  taken  Maracanda  {Samarcand),  the 
capital  of  Sogdiana,  Alexander  advanced  to  the  Jaxartes  {Sir,  or 
Sihoun\  the  boundary  between  the  Persian  empire  and  Scythia. 
On  its  banks  he  founded  the  most  distant  of  the  cities  that  bore 
his  name,t  near  that  which  marked  the  lunits  of  the  empire  of 
Cyrus  (Cyreschata),  who  had  failed  in  that  attempt  to  subdue  the 
Scythians,  which  Alexander  proposed  soon  to  renew.  Meanwhile 
he  returned  into  winter  quarters  at  Zariasp^,  the  capital  of 
Bactria,  t  where  he  punished  Bessus  in  the  manner  already 
described  (b.c.  329). 

In  the  following  year,  Alexander  returned  to  Sogdiana,  to  put 
down  a  formidable  revolt  headed  by  the  late  satrap  Spitamenes. 
After  a  successful  campaign,  in  which  his  army,  divided  into  five 
columns,  traversed  the  whole  country,  he  had  returned  to  Mara- 
canda. Intending  to  pursue  his  march  into  Scythia,  he  appointed 
his  bosom  friend,  Clitus,  who  had  saved  his  life  at  the  GranicDS, 
to  the  satrapy  of  Bactria,  and  gave  a  parting  banquet  on  the  eve  of 
the  day  fixed  for  Clitus  to  set  out  The  drunken  revels,  which 
were  now  common  on  such  occasions,  ended  in  the  most  tragic  of 
all  Alexander's  bursts  of  passion.  His  appetite  for  adulation  had 
grown  so  insatiable,  that  he  not  only  permitted  flatterers  to  place 
him  above  his  father,  and  to  insult  that  father's  memory  by  lauding 
him  as  the  son  of  Ammon,  who  awaited  an  apotheosis  like  \hsX 
of  Hercules,  but  himself  claimed  all  the  merit  of  Philip's  later 
victories.  Clitus  was  one  of  those  who  reverence<J  the  late  king, 
and  had  taken  deep  offence  at  Alexander's  wanton  insults  to  the 
Macedonian  soldiers.  Wine  had  loosed  the  restraints  of  prudence, 
and  he  rebuked  the  flatterers  severely.  He  went  further,  and  boldly 
awarded  the  palm  to  the  father  above  the  son,  since  Philip  had 
created  the  force  which  alone  had  enabled  Alexander  to  conquer, — 
the  force  whose  chief  leaders,  Parmenio  and  his  son,  had  been  put 
to  death,  and  the  soldiers  scourged  with  Persian  rods.  The  more 
such  language  provoked  Alexander,  the  more  did  Clitus  persist  in  it; 
till,  holding  himself  forth  as  the  champion  of  the  old  Macedonian 
party,  he  exclaimed,  with  an  air  of  defiance,  "  This  hand,  Alex- 


*  These  were  the  descendants  of  the  Branchidse,  who  had  charge  of  the  temple  of 
Apollo  near  Miletus,  and  surrendered  its  treasures  to  Xerxes,  by  whom  they  were 
removed  to  Sogdiana,  out  of  reach  of  the  vengeance  of  the  Qreeks. 

f  This  is  called  Alexandria  ad  Jaxartem,  Alexandria  EschaU,  or  Alexandretekata 
{the^/urtheat  Alexandria),  and  waa  probably  on  the  site  of  the  modem  Khqjend. 

t  Also  caUed  Bactra ;  it  is  the  modern  BaUch, 
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ander,  saved  your  life  at  the  Granicua  I  Listen  to  the  truth,  or 
invite  to  your  suppers  none  but  barbarian  slaves ! "  Alexander's 
attendants  had  put  his  dagger  out  of  his  reach ;  his  chief  o£Scers 
clung  round  him  as  he  rushed  at  Clitus,  whom  others  tried  to 
remove  from  the  room.  But  the  king's  fiiry  only  provoked  Clitus 
to  more  bitter  taunts ;  while  Alexander  exclaimed  that  his  officers 
were  acting  to  him  the  part  of  Bessus  to  Darius.  At  length,  over- 
powering their  resistance,  he  transfixed  Clitus  with  a  pike  which 
he  snatched  firom  an  attendant,  the  blow  being  accompanied  with 
the  taunt,  "  Go  now  to  Philip  and  Parmenio."  The  sight  of  his 
friend  weltering  in  his  blood  produced  an  instant  and  complete 
revulsion  of  feeling.  Overwhelmed  with  remorse,  he  lay  upon  his 
bed  for  three  days  and  nights,  reftising  all  food,  and  repeatedly 
calling  upon  Clitus,  whose  name  he  coupled  with  that  of  his  nurse 
Lanic^,  as  the  second  saviour  of  his  life.  The  lover  of  freedom, 
who  looks  beyond  the  exploits  which  blind  men  to  the  littleness  of 
her  enemies,  could  hardly  desire  to  see  the  humiliating  lesson  read 
more  plainly,  unless  it  were  in  the  abject  flattery  and  superstition 
in  which  the  illustrious  drunkard  and  murderer  at  length  found 
solace.  While  the  prophets  discovered  at  once  a  cause  and  excuse  for 
his  deed  in  the  anger  of  Dionysus,  and  the  philosophers  told  Alex- 
ander that  his  regret  was  a  too  generous  sentiment,  inasmuch  as 
his  will  was  the  only  law,  the  army  passed  a  vote  that  Clitus  had 
been  justly  slain,  and  their  leader  obtained  the  praise  of  magna- 
nimity by  refusing  to  allow  his  murdered  friend  to  lie  unburied. 

But  the  best  remedy  for  his  grief  was  in  renewed  action,  for 
which  the  enemy  gave  him  ample  opportunity.  Assisted  by  the 
Scythians,  the  Sogdians  carried  on  a  desultory  warfare  for  a  whole 
year,  during  which  Alexander  penetrated  their  deserts  and  moun- 
tains, and  subdued  many  of  their  fortresses,  till  Spitamenes  was 
slain  by  his  Scythian  allies,  and  his  head  sent  to  Alexander.  His 
celebrated  storming  of  the  impregnable  "  Sogdian  rock,"  gave  him 
among  the  captives,  Eoxana,  the  daughter  of  a  Bactrian  chief; 
and  Alexander  was  so  struck  with  her  charms,  that  he  made  her 
his  first  Asiatic  wife.  The  marriage,  which  was  celebrated  at 
Bactra,  was  made  the  occasion  for  another  step  towards  Oriental 
despotism.  Alexander  exacted  the  ceremony  of  prostration  even 
from  his  Greek  followers,  by  the  mouth  of  the  philosopher  Anax- 
archus.  The  philosopher  Callisthenes,  of  Olynthus,  the  nephew  of 
Aristotle,  dared  to  resist  the  proposal,  which  Alexander  withdrew. 
But  he  soon  found  means  to  revenge  himself  on  Callisthenes,  who 
^w  tortured  and  hanged  as  an  accomplice  in  a  conspiracy  which 
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was  about  this  time  detected  among  the  royal  pages.  Nor  did  Alex- 
ander abstain  from  hinting  that  Aristotle  shared  in  his  nephew's 
disloyalty,  and  threatening  that  he  should  share  his  fute.  ^^  Fortu- 
nately for  Aristotle,  he  was  not  at  Bactra,  but  at  Athens.  That 
he  could  have  had  any  concern  in  the  conspiracy  of  the  pages  was 
impossible.  In  this  savage  outburst  of  menace  against  his  absent 
preceptor,  Alexander  discloses  the  real  state  of  feeling  which 
prompted  him  to  the  destruction  of  Callisthenes ;  hatred  towards 
that  spirit  of  citizenship  and  free  speech,  which  Callisthenes  not 
only  cherished,  in  common  with  Aristotle  and  most  other  literaiy 
Greeks,  but  had  courageously  manifested  in  his  protest  against  the 
motion  for  worshipping  a  mortal."  * 

With  the  return  of  summer,  Alexander  left  Bactra,  to  recross 
the  ParopamisuB  and  subdue  the  still  unknown  lands  of  Iia>iA. 
We  will  not  interrupt  the  progress  of  our  narrative,  to  discuss 
the  deeply  interesting  chapter  of  history  which  is  opened  by  the 
mention  of  that  name.  There  are  indeed  questions  of  the  highest 
importance  affecting  the  relations  of  India  to  the  language, 
religion,  and  civilization  of  the  ancient  world ;  but  these**  questions 
are  almost  entirely  speculative.  In  ancient  history^  India  i^pears 
but  once  or  twice  in  the  background,  as  a  region  stimulating  a 
curiosity  which  there  was  little  knowledge  to  gratify ;  exciting, 
only  to  disappoint,  the  ambition  of  conquerors,  such  as  Semira- 
mis,  Darius,  and  Alexander ;  and  chiefly  known,  after  his  time, 
by  the  rich  products  with  which  it  rewarded  the  commercial 
enterprise  that  had  its  centre  at  Alexandria.  The  India,  with 
which  Alexander  made  his  brief  acquaintance  of  a  year  or  two, 
was  only  the  region  so  called  in  the  proper  but  narrower  sense, 
the  Land  of  the  Indus  and  its  tributary  streams,  in  other  words, 
Scinde  and  the  Punjab^  or  country  of  the  Five  Rivers,  This,  too, 
was  the  region  occupied  by  the  Indian  branch  of  the  ^reat  Aryan 
family  of  mankind,  the  original  home  of  the  Sanscrit  language 
and  the  Hindoo  religion ;  and  the  names  of  persons  and  places 
mentioned  by  the  historians  of  Alexander  can  generally  be 
explained  by  Sanscrit  etymologies. 

The  details  of  Alexander's  march  through  Oabul  are  full  of 
interest  for  the  geographer,  but  are  only  remarkable  for  the 
historian  on  account  of  the  facility  with  which  he  subdued  the 
mountaineers  who  have  proved  so  troublesome  in  our  time.  The 
campaign,  like  his  former  passage  of  the  Paropamisus,  was  made 
in  the  depth  of  winter.     Following  the  course  of  the  river  Cophen 

•  Grote,  History  of  Oreeee^  vol.  xiL  pp.  801,  802. 
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(Caiul)j  he  crossed  the  Indus  about  Attocky  having  first  allowed 
his  soldiers  a  rest  of  thirty  days.  The  prince  of  the  Doab*  or 
country  between  the  Indus  and  the  Hydaspes  {Jeloum\ — whom 
the  Greeks  called  Taxiles,  from  his  capital  Taxila,  but  whose  real 
name  was  Mophis,  or  Omphis — came  out  to  meet  Alexander  with 
Yaloable  presents,  among  which  were  twenty-five  war  elephants, 
and  brought  a  reinforcement  of  5000  men.  Porus,t  the  king  of 
the  next  Doab^  showed  a  very  different  spirit.  He  appeared  with 
a  laige  force,  including  many  elephants,  to  dispute  the  passage  of 
the  Hydaspes.  The  skilful  generalship  of  Alexander  gained  a 
passage  some  miles  higher  up,  and  a  battle  was  fought  on  the  left 
bank,  in  which  Porus,  conspicuous  by  his  gigantic  stature,  and 
mounted  on  a  huge  elephant,  fought  with  the  greatest  courage  to 
the  last,  having  seen  two  of  his  sons  fall.  After  repeated  efforts 
to  rally  his  defeated  troops,  he  was  disabled  by  wounds  and  thirst 
from  making  good  his  retreat ;  and  he  was  brought  as  a  prisoner 
before  Alexander.  Struck  by  his  noble  form  and  undaunted 
bearing,  Alexander  asked  him  how  he  desired  to  be  treated. 
^'  Like  a  king  " — was  the  reply,  uttered  like  a  king,  and  received 
by  Alexander  like  a  king.  As  a  tributary  to  the  conqueror,  he 
received  an  accession  to  his  dominions.  The  town  of  Nicasa  was 
built  in  commemoration  of  the  victory,  which  was  celebrated  with 
games  and  sacrifices  on  the  banks  of  the  Hydaspes.  The  rest  of 
the  Punjab  afforded  an  easy  conquest  The  swollen  stream  of  the 
Acesines  (CAeTuUi)  was  crossed  on  inflated  skins  ;  and  the  quieter 
current  of  the  Hydraotes  (Ravee)  was  more  easily  passed.  Here 
alone  a  serious  resistance  was  made  by  the  Cathseans  and  other 
independent  tribes,  whose  capital,  Sangala  (probably  Lahore),  was 
stormed,  17,000  of  the  inhabitants  being  put  to  the  sword,  an<^ 
70,000  taken  prisoners.  The  other  towns  of  the  Doab  submitted, 
and  the  whole  territory  was  added  to  the  dominions  of  Porus. 

Alexander  had  now  reached  the  farthest  limit  of  his  conquests. 
At  the  Hyphasis  {Sutlg),  the  last  of  the  Five  Rivers,  his  ambi- 
tion received  a  new  impulse  from  the  intelligence,  that  a  march  of 
eleven  days  would  bring  him  to  the  great  river  Ganges  and  the 
powerful  nation  of  the  GandaridsB.  But  on  his  ordering  the  pre- 
parations for  passing  the  river,  the  long-suppressed  feeling  of  the 
soldiers,  that  they  had  done  enough,  and  marched  far  enough  into 
unknown  r^ons,  broke  out  into  open  mutiny.     In  vain  did  Alex* 

*  This  tenn  signifies  the  space  between  each  two  rivers  of  the  Pni^ab. 

f  This  name,  or  rather  title,  seems  to  be  only  a  corruption  of  the  Sanscrit  Pau- 
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ander  harangue  his  ofScers :  they  were  as  resolute  as  the  meu. 
He  shut  himself  up  in  his  tent  for  two  days,  indulging  his  moody 
grief,  not  that  there  were  no  regions  left  to  conquer,  but  because 
he  was  at  length  made  to  feel  the  curb  which  dependence  on  fellow 
men  imposes  on  the  strongest  will.  He  recovered  himself  so  far 
as  to  submit  with  a  good  grace.  As  if  still  persisting  in  his  design, 
he  offered  the  preliminary  sacrifices ;  but  the  omens  proved  imfa- 
vourable,  and  he  yielded  to  the  will  of  the  gods  what  was  forced 
on  him  by  his  followers. 

The  divine  wanderers,  Hercules  and  Dionysus,  were  said  to  have 
erected  pillars  to  mark  the  furthest  limits  of  their  progress. 
Alexander,  who  boasted  to  have  advanced  further  than  either, 
imitated  the  example  by  building  twelve  immense  altars  on  the 
banks  of  the  Hyphasis,  and  celebrating  games  and  sacrifices  to  the 
twelve  great  gods.  He  then  retraced  his  steps  to  the  Hydaspes, 
his  double  march  across  the  Punjab  having  been  the  more 
wonderful  as  it  was  performed  during  the  summer  rains.  Here 
he  was  met  by  a  reinforcement  which  had  marched,  from  Europe, 
such  was  the  tranquillity  of  his  empire.  He  now  formed  the  plan 
of  following  the  course  of  the  Indus  to  its  mouth,  and  exploring 
the  shores  of  the  Ocean  to  the  Euphrates.  A  fleet  of  2000 
vessels  was  prepared  by  the  beginning  of  November,  and  Alex- 
ander embarked  with  his  admiral  Nearchus,  while  the  main  body 
of  the  army  marched  in  two  divisions  along  the  banks,  under 
Hephaastion  and  Craterus.  Thus  they  went  down  the  Hydaspes 
to  the  Acesines,  and  onwards  past  the  mouths  of  the  Hydraotes 
and  the  Hyphasis,  to  the  junction  of  the  united  rivers  with  the 
Indus.  It  was,  however,  no  peaceful  progress  of  a  conqueror. 
Alexander  again  and  again  disembarked  to  fight  the  tribes  that 
lived  along  the  banks.  His  encounter  with  the  Malli  was 
remarkable  for  the  daring  courage  with  which  he  scaled  the  wall 
of  their  citadel,  and  leaped  down  alone  amongst  the  enemy,  whom 
he  kept  at  bay  till  aid  arrived,  though  severely  wounded  in  the 
breast*  Having  founded  a  new  city  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Acesines  and  Indus,  to  command  the  navigation  of  the  rivers, 
Alexander  continued  his  voyage  down  the  Indus,  the  mouth  of 
which  was  reached  after  about  nine  months  from  the  commencement 
of  the  voyage  (August,  b.c.  326).  The  soldiers  were  astonished  at 
the  Ocean  tides,  unknown  to  them  in  the  Mediterranean. 

Alexander  now  projected  the  great  voyage  which  Nearchus  suc- 

*  The  scene  of  this  exploit  was  near  the  confluence  of  the  Hydraotes  and  Ace- 
sines.    The  town  is  thought  by  some  to  be  Mooltan, 
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cessfully  performed,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Indus  to  the  Persian 
Gulf  and  the  Tigris.  To  estimate  this  achievement,  we  must 
remember  that  the  Greek  knowledge  of  the  geography  of  these 
distant  r^ons  had  advanced  little  beyond  the  fables  of  Homer 
and  the  mythical  wanderings  of  lo,  as  described  by  ^schylus. 
The  theory  that  the  earth  was  a  flat  circle,  surrounded  by  the  river 
Ocean,  had  a  tendency  to  bring  the  outer  parts  of  the  earth  into  an 
imaginary  proximity.  Thus,  when  Alexander's  soldiers  reached  the 
Jaxartes,  they  thought  they  were  on  the  banks  of  the  Tanais,  and 
when  they  saw  crocodiles  in  the  Indus,  they  supposed  they  had 
reached  the  Nile.  The  better  information  which  Alexander  doubt- 
less possessed,  frt)m  the  surveys  of  the  empire  made  since  the  time 
of  Darius  Hystaspis,  only  reduces  his  project  within  the  limits  of 
a  sagacious,  instead  of  a  foolhardy  daring;  and  the  achievement  of 
Nearchus  was  the  true  opening  of  the  Indian  Ocean  to  the  com^ 
merce  which  has  ever  since  enriched  the  world.  The  difficulty  of 
the  voyage  was  enhanced  by  the  barrenness  of  the  shores  along 
which  it  lay,  for  navigation  was  still  dependent  on  communication 
with  the  land;  but  he  brought  the  fleet  safely  to  the  port  of 
Harmozia  {Ormuz),  where  he  landed  to  report  progress  to  Alex- 
ander in  Carmania,  and  then  returned  to  complete  the  voyage  to 
the  Euphrates.  He  finally  rejoined  Alexander  on  the  Pasitigris, 
near  Susa,  about  Februaiy,  b.c.  325,  having  set  sail  from  the 
Indus  at  the  preceding  autumnal  equinox.  He  was  rewarded  with 
a  crown  of  gold. 

Alexander  in  the  meantime  accomplished  his  celebrated  march 
through  the  desert  of  Gedrosia.  How  he  shared  the  terrible 
suffenngs  of  fatigue  and  thirst  with  the  meanest  of  his  soldiers, 
is  illustrated  by  the  well-known  anecdote,  which  shows  Alexander 
practising  a  generous  self-denial,  only  paralleled  by  that  of  Sir 
Philip  Sidney. 

"  These  are  the  precious  balsam  drops 
Which  woeful  wars  distiL  " 

The  true  hero  is  far  more  conspicuous  in  the  general  pouring  out 
the  helmet  full  of  water  on  the  sand  rather  than  enjoy  it  alone, 
than  in  the  ensuing  progress  of  the  pretended  son  of  Ammon 
through  Carmania,  in  emulation  of  the  Indian  Dionysus,  a  charac- 
ter which  was  sustained  by  an  incessant  drunken  revel  for  seven 
days,  after  the  fatigues  and  dangers  of  the  desert  Crossing  the 
mountains  to  Persepolis,  and  thence  advancing  to  Susa,  Alexan- 
der employed  himself  at  both  capitals  in  punishing  the  abuses  of 
which  the  satraps  had  been  guilty  during  his  long  absence.    Some 
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were  executed,  and  all  were  compelled  to  dismiss  their  mercenary 
soldiers. 

Enthroned  in  the  chief  capital  of  the  Persian  kings,  after  fiir 
surpassing  the  exploits  of  Cyrus,  Alexander  assumed  the  full  state 
of  the  Great  King.  He  adopted  the  Persian  costume,  and  the  fiill 
ceremonial  of  the  Persian  court  Amidst  splendid  festivities,  he 
celebrated  his  nuptials  with  Statira,  the  daughter  of  Darius,  and 
with  Parysatis,  the  daughter  of  Ochus.  At  the  same  time  Hephses- 
tion  and  others  of  his  chief  officers,  to  the  number  of  about  100, 
espoused  the  noblest  of  the  Persian  ladies ;  and  no  less  than 
10,000  of  the  common  soldiers  took  Asiatic  wives.  However 
politic  these  intermarriages  might  be,  as  a  means  of  conciliating 
the  rival  nations,  they  brought  the  disgust  of  the  Macedonian 
veterans  to  its  climax.  A  mutiny  broke  out  at  a  review  held  at 
Opis  on  the  Tigris ;  and,  when  Alexander  offered  to  send  home  the 
wounded  and  disabled,  the  soldiers  cried  out  that  he  had  better 
dismiss  them  all;  and  make  his  future  conquests  by  the  help  of  his 
father,  Ammon.  At  this  taunt  Alexander  leaped  down  among 
the  crowd,  followed  by  a  few  of  his  guards,  and  seiaed  thirteen  of 
the  ringleaders,  who  were  led  off  to  instant  execution.  Then, 
haranguing  the  soldiers,  who  were  cowed  by  the  example,  he 
reproached  them  with  ingratitude  to  their  king,  who,  having  borne 
the  chief  part  in  all  their  toils  and  dangers,  had  given  them  the 
substantial  rewards  of  success,  reserving  for  himself  only  the 
honours  and  cares  of  the  tiara.  In  fine,  he  ordered  them  to  take 
their  discharge;  and  he  shut  himself  up  in  the  palace,  com- 
mitting its  guard  to  Persian  troops.  Soon  the  veterans  came 
flocking  round  the  palace,  throwing  down  their  arms,  and  praying 
for  forgiveness.  A  solemn  reconciliation  cancelled  the  resent- 
ment which  Alexander  had  never  ceased  to  feel  since  the  mutiny 
on  the  Hyphasis;  and  10,000  of  the  most  worn  veterans  were 
sent  home  under  Craterus,  who  was  appointed  to  succeed  Anti- 
pater  as  viceroy  of  Macedonia. 

In  the  summer  Alexander  visited  Ecbatana,  where  his  bosom 
friend  Hephasstion  died  of  a  fever  contracted  amidst  the  incessant 
revelries;  and  Alexander  mourned  his  loss  with  an  extravagance 
of  grief  like  that  of  Achilles  for  Patroclus.  A  funeral  pile  was 
ordered  to  be  erected  at  Babylon  for  his  obsequies,  at  a  cost  of 
10,000  talents,  and  the  extermination  of  the  Cossaei,  a  border 
tribe  between  Media  and  Persia,  was  regarded  as  an  offering  to 
his  manes.  The  ungovernable  emotion  of  Alexander  at  this  loss, 
attended  as  it  was  with  an  irritability  so  extreme  that  his  courtiers 
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scarcely  dared  to  approach  him,  seems  like  the  presage  of  his  own 
approaching  fate — "  the  beginning  of  the  end." 

Bat  he  had  first  to  quaff  the  full  cup  of  triumph.  Early  in 
B.C.  324,  he  commenced  his  progress  to  Babylon,  where,  "  as  in  tho 
last  scene  of  some  weU-ordered  drama,  all  the  results  and  tokens 
of  his  great  achievements  seemed  to  be  collected  to  do  honour  to 
kis  final  exit."  Even  before  he  reached  the  capital,  he  was  met  by 
embassies,  not  only  from  all  parts  of  his  own  dominions,  but  from 
the  distant  nations  of  the  west ; — from  Carthage,  which  had  heard 
the  fame  of  his  exploits  through  the  Tyrian  fugitives; — from  Sicily 
and  Sardinia ; — ^from  the  Etruscans  and  other  nations  of  Italy ; — > 
and  even,  according  to  a  probable  tradition,  from  Home  itself, 
then  straggling  to  hold  its  ground  in  Italy,  amidst  the  fierce 
conflict  of  the  Second  Samnite  War.  There  were  envoys  from 
Ethiopia^  Scythia,  Iberia,  and  Gaul;  and,  amidst  this  concourse  of 
the  nations,  which  seemed  for  the  first  time  to  hail  a  mortal  as 
master  of  all  the  earth,  the  ambassadors  of  the  Grecian  states 
i^proached  him  with  the  sacred  garlands  which  owned  him  as  the 
divine  son  of  Ammon.  Still  a  drop  of  bitter  was  infused  into  the 
cap  by  the  warning  of  the  Chaldsean  soothsayers,  that  it  would  be 
dangerous  for  him  to  enter  the  city.  The  warning  seems  to  have 
made  a  deep  impression  on  his  mind,  though  pride  and  policy  alike 
forbade  him  to  turn  his  back  on  the  capital  of  his  empire  and  the 
destined  centre  of  his  new  projects. 

Of  these  projects,  the  first  was  the  formation  of  a  navy  powerful 
enough  to  explore,  conmoLand,  and  conquer  the  shores  of  the  Indian 
Ocean.  Orders  had  been  despatched  to  Phoenicia  and  Cyprus,  to 
have  ships  carried  in  pieces  to  Thapsacus  on  the  Euphrates.  There 
they  were  put  together,  and  floated  down  to  Babylon,  where  vast 
docks  were  already  conmienced.  The  capital  was  destined  to  be 
also  the  chief  naval  arsenal  of  the  empire ;  while,  for  purposes  of 
commerce,  an  emporium  was  to  be  founded  on  the  Persian  Gulf 
on  a  vast^  scale  than  Sidon,  Tyre,  or  Carthage.  Finding  the 
greater  part  of  the  fleet  already  collected  at  Babylon,  Alexander 
concerted  with  his  admiral  Nearchus  an  expedition  to  circumnavi- 
gate and  subdue  Arabia.  A  squadron  started  on  the  adventure 
under  Hiero,  a  pilot  of  Soli  in  Cyprus,  who,  however,  abandoned  the 
apparently  interminable  voyage.  In  the  prosecution  of  these  plans, 
Alexander  went  in  person  down  the  canal  Pallacopas,  to  explore 
the  ChaldsBan  marshes,  and  to  restore  the  works  of  the  old  Chal- 
dasan  kings  for  the  regulation  of  the  course  of  the  Euphrates ;  * 

•  See  Vol.  I.  p.  191. 
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and  he  chose  a  spot  on  which  he  ordered  a  new  city  to  be  founded. 
It  was  probably  in  this  voyage  that  Alexander  contracted  the  germs 
of  the  fever  which  so  soon  proved  fatal. 

He  returned  to  Babylon  to  complete  the  preparations  for  his  expe- 
dition to  Arabia, which  he  designed  to  be  only  a  first  step  towards  the 
conquest  of  the  remaining  nations  of  the  world.     Some  new  levies 
from  the  western  shores  of  Asia  were  incorporated  with  his  old 
soldiers  into  a  sort  of  Perso-Macedonian  phalanx,  which  he  ex- 
pected to  be  peculiarly  eflScient  All  the  preparations  were  made  for 
the  expedition ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  funeral  pile  was  ready, 
which  he  had  long  since  ordered  to  be  constructed  for  Hephaes- 
tion.      He  resolved  to  combine  the  sacrifices  inaugurating  his 
enterprise  with  the  obsequies  of  his  friend.     A  splendid  banquet 
was  prepared  for  the  whole  army,  at  which  the  conqueror  himself 
presided.     After  partaking  freely  in  the   imiversal   revelry,  he 
supped  with  his  favourito,  Medius,  and    spent  the   night  in  a 
carouse.     A  second  night  was  passed  in  the  same  manner ;  and 
Alexander,  who  had  gone  to  bed  in  the  house  of  Medius,  was 
unable  to  rise  in  the  morning*     For  nine  days  he  tried  to  shake 
off  the  fever,  conversing  with  his  generals  about  his  schemes, 
playing  at  dice  with  Medius,  and  rising  each  day  to  bathe  and 
offer  sacrifice.     At  last,  he  was  unable  to  make  this  effort ;  and 
by  the  time  his  generals  had  been  summoned  round  his  bed  he 
had  become  speechless.     His  last  act  was  to  take  off  his  signet- 
ring,  and  deliver  it  to  Perdiccas ;  but  it  was  reported  that,  just 
before  his  utterance  failed  him,  he  was  asked  to  whom  he  be- 
queathed his  kingdom,  and  that  he  replied,  "Jl?  the  strongest!^'* 
The  soldiers,  hearing  of  his  approaching  end,  surrounded  the 
palace,  and  being  admitted  without  their  arms,  they  passed  before 
his  bed  in  mournful  and  respectful  silence,  while  their  dying  leader 
made  them  signs  of  recognition.     His  generals  slept  in  the  temple 
of  Serapis,  hoping  to  learn  by  a  dream  whether  he  might  be  healed 
if  he  were  transported  thither ;  but  the  oracle  bade  him  be  left 
where  he  was ;  and  he  expired  in  the  afternoon  of  June  28,  B.a 
323,  at  the  age  of  thirty-two  years  and  eight  months,  and  wanting 
four  months  of  completing  the  thirteenth  year  of  his  reign. 

Historians  have  delighted  in  speculating  on  what  would  have 
been  the  result,  had  Alexander  lived  to  cariy  out  his  new  designs, 
and  to  come  into  conflict  with  the  nations  of  the  West..  CJonsider- 
ing  the  vast  resources  of  his  empire,  his  prudent  skill  in  turning 
them  to  the  best  account,  and  his  profoimd  knowledge  of  the  art 
of  war,  we  may  be  quite  sure  that  he  would  have  accomplished 
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deeds  surpassing  any  that  he  had  yet  achieved.  But  his  success 
would  only  have  tended  to  overwhelm  the  rising  civilization  of  the 
West  beneath  the  backward  wave  of  that  Orientalism  which  had 
already  been  once  repelled  from  the  shores  of  Greece.  The  world 
was  reserved  for  another  destiny,  to  be  moulded  by  Roman  energy, 
Boman  law,  and  the  stem  Roman  sense  of  duty.  Meanwhile, 
the  oonqnests  of  Alexander  had  a  prodigious,  and  upon  the  whole 
a  most  beneficial,  effect,  in  bringing  the  East  within  the  sphere  of 
Hellenic  civilization.  It  may  be  true  that  the  spread  of  that 
civilization  was  due  rather  to  his  successors  than  to  himself,  and 
that  his  one  moving  principle  was  the  insatiable  lust  of  conquest 
But  perhaps  the  reaction  from  blind  admiration  of  his  exploits 
has  led  to  a  too  sweeping  denial  of  those  civil  qualities  which 
time  was  not  granted  him  to  develope.  Even  amidst  the  rapid 
course  of  conquest,  the  pupil  of  Aristotle,  the  founder  of  Alex- 
andria, and  the  projector  of  the  voyage  of  Nearchus,  was  not 
altogether  indifferent  to  the  cause  of  science;  and  the  genius 
which  organized  his  army,  and  so  soon  reduced  his  vast  empire  to 
order,  had  equal  capacities  for  civil  administration,  though  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  his  impatient  temper  could  have  rivalled  the 
works  of  Csesar  or  Napoleon.  The  cities  that  he  founded  in  the 
distant  regions  of  Asia  may  have  been  designed  chiefly  as  the  cmt- 
posts  of  a  great  military  empire ;  but  they  became,  in  fact,  the 
germs  of  powerftil  states,  which  were  influenced  by  Greek  civiliza- 
tion from  their  very  origin,  and  commercial  centres  by  which 
communication  was  kept  up  between  the  nations  of  the  West  and 
the  distant  realms  of  India,  and  even  China.  The  increased 
&cilitie8  of  intercourse — an  object  at  which  Alexander  was  ever 
aiming — ^formed  a  result  of  his  conquests  only  second  in  import- 
ance to  the  diffusion  of  the  Greek  language.  His  personal 
character  has  been  sufficiently  delineated  in  recounting  the  events 
of  his  marvellous  career. 
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CHAPTER   XVII. 


DIVISION  OF  ALEXANDER'S  EMPIRE.— FROM  THE  DEATH  OF 
ALEXANDER  TO  THE  ACCESSION  OF  ANTIOCHUS  SOTEIL 

B.C.  323  TO  B.C.  280. 


'*  Therefore  the  he  gOAt  vaxed  yery  great ;  and  when  he  wat  stroDg,  the  great  lioca 
was  broken ;  and  for  it  came  np  fonr  notable  ones  toward  the  four  winds  of  heaven.  .  « 
.  .  .  Now  that  being  broken,  whereas  fonr  stood  up  for  it,  four  kingdoms  shall  steiid 
up  out  of  the  nation,  but  not  in  his  power." — Daniel,  chap.  Tiii  8,  22. 
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JtQXJB — THE  LAMIAH  WAR — PERniCOAS  ABD  EUVBHRS,  AKTIPATER  ABD  0LTXPIA9 — 
DEATH  OF  PBRDIOOAB — NEW  PARTITION  OF  THE  PBOVINOBB — WAR  OF  EVXSBBS  WITH 
ANTIOONUS — DEATH  OF  EUMBNB8 — MURDER  OF  PHIUP  ARIDJBUS — OASSANDER  XABIEE 
OF  GREBOE,  ABTIGONUS  OF  ASIA — OOAUTION  AGAINST  ABTIGONUB— DEMBTRIDS  POU- 
OROBTBS — BATTLE  OF  GAZA — GENERAL  PAaPICATION — MVRDBR  OF  ALEXANDER  «GUi 
— RENEWAL  OF  THE  WAR— PTOLEMT  IN  GREECE — BATTLE  OF  8ALAXI8  IX  CTPBUS — 
THE  GENERALS  BBOOXE  XING8 — SIEGE  OF  RHODES — DEXBTRIUB  IN  GREECE — SVOCBSSBB 
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The  untimely  death  of  Alexander  left  his  empire  without  an 
heir,  and  found  the  generals  unprepared  with  any  plans.  Alex- 
ander had  left  an  illegitimate  son,  Hercules,  by  Barsine,  the 
widow  of  the  Rhodian  Memnon;  but  no  pretensions  were  put 
forward  on  his  behalf  till  some  years  later.  The  child  of  the 
queen  Boxana  was  not  bom  till  after  Alexander's  death.  There 
only  remained  the  half-brother  of  Alexander,  Philip  Aridseus, 
the  son  of  Philip  by  a  Thessalian  woman,  a  youth  of  weak  intel- 
lect, and  therefore  a  convenient  puppet  in  the  hands  of  the 
generals,  till  time  should  decide  the  real  heir  by  the  test  of 
Alexander's  dying  words, — "To  the  strongest"  The  conflict 
almost  broke  out  at  the  coimcil  which  was  held  the  day  after 
Alexander's  death,  under  the  presidency  of  Perdiccas,  to  whom 
the  dying  monarch  had  given  his  signet  ring ;  but  an  arrange- 
ment was  at  last  made  on  the  following  basis.  Philip  III.  Ari- 
Djsus  was  recognised  as  the  successor  to  the  empire,  a  share  in  the 
inheritance  being  reserved  to  the  unborn  child  of  Roxana,  should 
it  prove  to  be  a  son.  Perdiccab  took  the  command  of  the  Com- 
panion cavalry,  which  was  vacant  by  the  death  of  HephsBstion, 
with  the  regency  on  behalf  of  Philip.  The  eastern  part  of  the 
empire  was  reserved  for  his  immediate  government.     The  pro- 
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vinces  west   of   the   Euphrates  were  divided  among   the  other 
geaeTsiSy  nominally  as   satrapies,  but  virtually  as  independent 
governments,     Ptolemy,  the  son  of  Lagns,  who,  besides  his  great 
talents,  had  the  claim  of  consanguinity  with  the  royal  family, 
received  Egypt  and  Syria.     Eumenes,  a  Greek  of  Cardia  in  the 
Thracian  Chersonese,  who  had  been  Alexander's  secretary,  and 
had  of  late  shared  his  confidence  with  Hephsestion,  was  appointed 
to  the  government  of  Cappadocia  and  Paphlagonia,  provinces  not 
yet   thoroughly  subdued.       Phrygia  Proper,  with    Lycia   and 
Pamphylia,  were  assigned  to  Antigonus,  the  ablest  soldier  of 
them  all ;  Hellespontine  or  the  Lesser  Phrygia,  to  Leonnatus,* 
and  Thrace  to  Ltsimachus,  an  officer  of  Sicilian  extraction  and  of 
low  birth,  bnt  of  the  most  undaunted  courage,  and  celebrated  as 
a  hon-killer.     Macedonia  itself,  and  Greece,  were  to  be  divided 
between    the  late  regent,  Antipatkr,  and  Cratkrus,  who  had 
been  appointed  by  Alexander  to  supersede  him,  but  had  not  yet 
started.     Olympias,  the  mother  of  Alexander,  was  left  out  of  the 
arrangement,  but  hers  was  not  a  temper  to  rest  quiet    It  was  for- 
tunate for  the  generals  that  Philip  Aridasus  was  at  Babylon ;  for 
the  possession  of  his  person  might  have  transferred  the  decision 
to  Antipater,  who  was  at  first  disposed  to  claim  the  regency  of  the 
whole  empire  by  virtue  of  his  viceroyalty  of  Macedonia.      But 
sufficient  occupation  was  soon  found  both  for  him  and  Craterus 
in  the  common  danger  of  a  Greek  war ;    and  Olympias  was  so 
afraid  of  her  old  enemy  Antipater,  that  she  fled  for  the  present 
into  Epirus.     One  general  remains  to  be  mentioned,  Seleucus, 
the  son  of  Nicator,  who,  though  omitted  in  the  original  distri- 
bution, raised  himself  at  last  to  die  possession  of  the  seat  of  empire, 
and  of  all  the  Eastern  provinces. 

These,  and  others  yet  to  be  mentioned,  are  the  men  known  in 
history  as  the  Diadochi,  that  is.  Successors  of  Alexander  the  Great 
Their  wars  occupied  a  space  of  two-and-twenty  years,  before  the 
final  division  of  the  empire  in  consequence  of  the  decisive  battle 
of  Ipsus  (b.c.  323 — 301).  In  untwining  the  intricate  thread  of 
these  events,  it  is  desirable  to  confine  our  attention  as  much  as 
possible  to  Asia,  reserving  for  a  separate  view  the  last  struggles 
amidst  which  Greek  liberty  set,  but  not  without  the  hope  of  a 
temporaiy  revivaL  First,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  mention  the 
obsequies  of  Alexander,  which  were  conducted  with  the  grandest 
barbaric  pomp.  The  body  was  placed  on  a  funeral  car,  of  such 
size  and  so  loaded  with  gold  ornaments,  that  eighty-four  mules 

*  Leonnatus  only  just  needs  to  be  named,  as  he  was  killed  in  the  following  year. 
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laboured  for  a  whole  year  in  drawing  it  to  Syria,  on  its  way  to 
Alexandria,  where  the  conqueror  fitly  rested  amidst  the  most 
enduring  monuments  of  his  fame,  in  what  afterwards  became 
the  sepulchre  of  the  Ptolemies.*  Meanwhile  Boxana  gave  birth 
to  a  son,  who  was  named  Alexander  ^gus;  after  she  had  got 
rid,  by  assassination,  of  the  rival  queen  Statira,  and  her  sister, 
Drypetis,  the  widow  of  Hephaestion* 

For  the  present,  we  keep  in  the  background  the  gallant  straggle 
of  Greece  for  liberty,  attempted  in  vain  by  Agis,  and  renewed, 
after  Alexander's  death,  by  Athens  in  the  "  Lamian  War,**  which 
ended  in  the  victory  of  Antipater,  and  the  proscription  and  death 
of  Demosthenes  (b,o.  322).  During  this  war,  Leonnatus  crossed 
over  into  Europe  to  aid  .Antipater ;  but  he  was  defeated  and  slain 
by  the  allied  Greeks,  and  thus  one  name  is  already  erased  from 
the  list  of  the  Diadochi.  Craterus  also  arrived  in  Greece  in  time 
to  contribute  to  the  victory  of  Antipater;  and  both  had  begun 
measures  for  the  subjugation  of  Greece,  when  they  were  recalled 
to  Asia  to  take  part  in  the  general  war  which  was  kindled  by  the 
ambition  of  Antipater  and  the  arts  of  Olympias. 

Perdiccas,  possessed  of  the  command  of  the  choic^t  troops,  and 
of  the  persons  of  the  two  nominal   sovereigns— PhUip  Aridasns 
and  the  infant  Alexander  IV. — ^was  not  disposed  to  forego  the 
substance  of  power  over  the  satraps  in  Asia.     He  began  the  con- 
solidation  of  his  government  by  aiding  Eumenes  in  the  conquest 
of  Cappadocia;  and  the  campaign  gained  him,  besides  much  mili- 
tary reputatioD,  the  alliance  of  the  most  intelligent  and  prudent  of 
the  Diadochi,  for  such  was  the  character  of  Eumenes.     Alarmed 
at  the  growing  power  of  Perdiccas,  Antipater  made  him  overtures 
for  an  alliance,  with  the  offer  of  the  hand  of  his  daughter  Nicaea. 
But  when  Olympias  proposed  to  him  a  marriage  with  Cleopatra, 
her  daughter  by  Philip,  as  the  price  of  his  aid  against  Antipater, 
the  aged  Perdiccas  was  dazzled  with  the  prospect  of  uniting 
the  whole  empire  tmder  his  own  government     Meanwhile,  he 
attempted  to  assert  his  authority  as  regent  by  bringing  Antigonus 
to  trial  for  alleged  misconduct  in  his  satrapy.     But  Ajitigonus  fled 
to  Macedonia,  carrying  to  Antipater  information  of  the  schemes 
of  Perdiccas  and  Olympias.     A  league  was  formed  by  Antipater 
and  Craterus  with  Antigonus  and  Ptolemy ;  while  P^iccas  was 
joined  by  Eumenes,  who,  besides  being  moved  by  gratitude,  had 

*  The  beautiful  sarcophagus  in  the  Britisli  Museum,  formerly  6Upi>08ed  to  be  that 
of  Alexander,  has  been  identified  by  the  inscriptions  upon  it  as  that  of  Nectancbo  I. 
(Seerol.  I.,  pp.  140,  HI). 
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now  the  prospect  of  becoming  master  of  all  Asia  Minor,  by  the 
addition  of  the  satrapies  of  Leonnatus  and  Antigonus  to  his  own. 
While  Enmenes  defended  himself  against  the  united  forces  of 
Antigonus  and  Crateros,  Ferdiccas  attacked  Ptolemy,  who  stood 
on  the  defensiye  in  an  entrenched  camp  beyond  the  Nile,  near 
Pelnsimn.  The  failure  of  all  attempts  to  carry  this  position  wore 
out  the  soldiers  of  Perdiccas,  who  mutinied  and  murdered  their 
gen^uL  Antipater,  who  was  in  the  camp  of  Ptolemy,  now 
obtained  the  regency,  with  the  persons  of  the  two  kings,  whom  he 
carried  into  Europe,  with  Roxana,  the  mother  of  Alexander  -53gus, 
and  Eurydic6,  the  wife  of  Philip  Aridaeus.  After  the  death  of 
Perdiccas,  the  allied  generals  met  at  Triparadisus  in  Syria,  and 
made  a  new  partition  of  the  provinces.  Antipater  retained  Mace- 
donia and  Greece,  with  the  nominal  regency  of  the  empire ; 
Ptolemy  kept  Egypt ;  Antigonus  received  Susiana,  in  addition  to 
his  former  province;  and  Seleucus,  as  satrap  of  Babylon,  suc- 
ceeded to  mnch  of  the  central  authority  of  Perdiccas.  Eumenes 
was  declared  an  outlaw  by  the  vote  of  the  Macedonian  army 
(B.a  321). 

It  devolved  upon  Antigonus  to  conduct  the  war  with  Eumenes, 
who,  though  deserted  by  Alcetas,  the  brother  of  Perdiccas,  and 
onbarrassed  by  the  jealousy  of  his  Macedonian  officers,  had 
gained  a  decisive  battle,  in  which  Craterus  himself  fell,  shortly 
before  the  murder  of  Perdiccas.  Pressed  by  the  superior  force  of 
Antigonus,  he  shut  himself  up  with  a  few  followers  in  the  fortress 
of  Nora  in  Cappadocia,  and  held  out  against  a  long  blockade,  till 
he  found  an  opportunity  of  escaping  to  the  upper  provinces  (b.c. 
319).  Meanwhile,  Antipater  died  in  Macedonia,  at  the  age  of 
eighty,  bequeathing  his  authority,  not  to  his  son  Cassander,  but 
to  the  Epirot  Polysperchon,  who  was,  like  himself,  one  of  Alex- 
ander's oldest  generals.  Oassander,  whose  military  fame  made 
him  a  formidable  enemy,  and  who  had  a  powerful  party  amcng 
the  oligarchies  which  Antipater  had  established  in  the  Greek 
cities,  rose  in  open  rebellion ;  and  Polysperchon,  feeling  the  need 
of  new  support,  invited  Olympias  back  from  Epirus  to  become 
the  guardian  of  the  royal  family,  who  were  kept  at  Pella.  Olym- 
pias engaged  Eumenes  to  renew  the  war  in  Asia,  and  the  influence 
which  she  had  always  been  known  to  possess  with  Alexander 
obtained  for  him  the  support  of  the  "  Argyraspids,"  a  body  of 
veterans  who  were  living  in  retirement  in  Upper  Asia.  His  cause 
was  espoused  also  by  the  satraps  of  the  eastern  provinces,  who 
gave  up  to  him  the  royal  treasures  in  their  possession.     Thus  the 
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whole  monarcliy,  both  in  Europe  and  Asia,  was  involved  in  a  war 
between  those  who  used  the  name  of  Alexander's  family  and  those 
who  possessed  the  greater  part  of  his  power.     Of  the  course  of 
affairs  in  Europe  we  shall  have  presently  to  speak.    Had  Polys- 
perchon  and  Olympias  been  content  to  abandon  Asia,  and  to  call 
over  Eumenes  to  their  aid,  his  vast  ability  would  have  consolidated 
their  authority  in  Macedonia  and  Greece.    That  ability  was  vainly 
exerted  on  behalf  of  what  Eumenes  considered  the  cause  of  his 
master's  family,  in  a  series  of  campaigns  which  are  among  the 
most  brilliant  of  any  recorded  in  ancient  history.     For  two  years 
he  maintained  himself  against  the  united  forces  of  AntLgonus, 
Ptolemy,  and  Seleucus,  while  beset  by  treachery  in  his  own  camp. 
The  seat  of  the  war  was  first  in  Cilicia  and  Phoenicia,  afterwards, 
as  Eumenes  was  compelled  to  give  ground,  in  Susiana,  Persis, 
and  Media.    The  struggle  ended  at  last,  not  by  his*  defeat,  but  by 
his  betrayal  by  the  Argyraspidae,  who  added  to  the  fickle  arro- 
gance of  a  favoured  body  of  soldiery,  the  cupidity  which  made 
them  accessible  to    the   bribes  of   Antigonus.      Eumenes  was 
put  to  death  by  the  vote  of  a  council  of  oflScers,  in  opposition, 
it  is  said,  to  the  wish  of  Antigonus  himself.     He  was  the  most 
honest  and  humane,  the  best  educated,  and  in  the  whole  combina- 
tion of  qualities,  the  most  able  of  all  the  generals  of  Alexander. 
The  best  authorities  are  agreed  that  he  was  only  prevented  from 
distancing  all  competitors  for  the  empire  by  the  prejudice  which 
his  Greek  origin  excited  among  the  Macedonians.    He  was  forty- 
five  years  old  at  his  death  (b.c.  316). 

It  was  his  misfortune,  in  death  as  in  life,  to  have  fought  for  a 
cause  that  was  falling  of  itselfl  For  while  Polysperchon  was 
engaged  in  Greece  in  a  fierce  and  doubtftd  contest  witi^i  Cassander, 
Eurydic6,  the  wife  of  Philip  Aridaeus,  formed  the  plan  of  casting 
off  the  regent's  yoke.  In  her  husband's  name  she  gathered  an 
army  in  Macedonia,  and  made  an  alliance  with  Cassander.  Polys- 
perchon and  Olympias  marched  against  her,  in  league  with  the 
king  of  Epirus.  Olympias  displayed  herself  at  the  head  of  a  train 
equipped  with  Bacchanalian  emblems.  Her  presence  won  over 
the  wavering  fidelity  of  the  Macedonians.  Eurydice  fled  with  her 
husband  to  Amphipolis,  where  both  were  seized  and  murdered 
in  the  most  cruel  manner  by  Olympias,  who  proceeded  to  put  to 
death  the  family  and  friends  of  Antipater.  Cassander  now 
marched  into  Macedonia  to  stay  and  avenge  these  barbarities. 
After  a  siege  of  some  months,  Olympias  surrendered  Pydna,  with 
Boxana  and  the  young  Alexander,  on  condition  that  her  own  life 
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should  be  spared ;  but  Cassander  broke  his  faith  rather  than  incur 
the  danger  of  letting  her  live.  He  imprisoned  Roxana  and  her 
son  at  Amphipolis,  entirely  setting  aside  the  claims  of  Alexander. 
Poljrsperchon  retired  into  -ZEolia,  and  left  Cassander  master  of 
Macedonia  (b,c.  316). 

Antigonus  had  not  waited  for  the  death  of  AridaBus  and  the 
captivity  of  Alexander  to  seize  the  vacant  throne.  As  the  prize 
of  his  victory  over  Eumenes,  he  claimed  the  mastery  of  aU  Asia,* 
being  thus  the  first  to  cast  off  the  mask.  He  had  the  claim  of 
being  the  oldest  of  Alexander's  generals,  and  the  most  skilful  in 
the  field.  He  was  nothing  but  a  rough  soldier,  cruel,  faithless, 
and  avaricious,  vrith  a  savage  manner,  made  the  more  sinister  by 
the  loss  of  one  eye.  Yet  his  blunt  straightforward  humour  gained 
the  affection  of  soldiers  as  rough  as  himself.  Once,  it  is  said, 
when  he  overheard  two  sentinels  complaining  that  he  was  starving 
them  to  death,  and  they  must  go  over  to  the  enemy,  he  thrust  his 
pike  at  them  through  the  canvas  of  his  tent,  bidding  them  go  out 
of  his  hearing  if  they  wanted  to  abuse  him.  His  kingdom  now 
extended  over  all  Asia  Minor  and  Upper  Asia,  except  the  satrapy 
of  Babylon,  which  was  held  by  Seleucus.  On  his  return  from 
Upper  Asia,  Antigonus  ordered  Seleucus  to  be  arrested ;  but  the 
latter  escaped  fix)m  Babylon,  and  fled  to  Ptolemy  in  Egypt. 

A  league  was  now  formfed  against  Antigonus  by  Ptolemy  and 
Seleucus  with  Cassander  and  Lysimachus,  who  during  all  these 
events  had  by  the  greatest  skill  subdued  all  Thrace.  The  allies 
required  Antigonus  to  surrender  Upper  Asia,  and  to  content  him- 
self with  the  lower  provinces.  The  generals  of  Antigonus  found 
wifficient  occupation  for  Cassander  in  Greece,  and  Lysimachus 
took  little  part  in  the  war  in  Asia,  which  was  thus  almost  confined 
at  first  to  Antigonus  and  Ptolemy.  The  latter  held  the  provinces 
of  Coele-Syria  and  Palestine,!  which  were  destined  henceforward 
t«  be  the  battle-field  between  the  Greek  kingdoms  of  Syria  and 
Egypt  Here  Antigonus  waged  a  successful  war  with  Ptolemy, 
Mid  here  we  first  meet  with  his  son  Demetrius,  then  quite  a  young 
man,  who  added  to  the  vices  he  inherited  from  his  father  the  most 
contemptible  meanness,  and  a  taste  for  the  lowest  debauchery.  Nie- 
bulir,  with  characteristic  vehemence,  calls  him  "the  most  unprin- 

*  He  did  not  assume  the  title  of  king  till  some  years  later. 

t  The  name  Ccele-Syria  (i  e.  Hollow  Syna)  denotes  properly  the  yalley  between 
ttie  two  ranges  of  Lebanon  ;  bnt,  in  the  history  of  the  wars  between  the  Greek  king- 
doms of  Syria  and  Egypt,  it  is  constantly  nsed  to  include  Palestine.  Damascus  was 
tbe  capital  of  Ccele-Syria  in  this  wider  sense. 
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cipled  and  most  detestable  man  that  ever  existed."  Nevertheless,  he 
has  obtained  a  conspicuous  name  in  history,  and  the  high-sound- 
ing title  of  Poliorcetes  {Besieger  of  Cities)^  by  a  peculiar  develop- 
ment of  that  mechanical  skill  which  distinguished  the  Macedonian 
en^neers.     Demetrius  was  only  eighteen  years  old  when  he  w^as 
entrusted  by  his  father  with  the  command  in  Coele-Syria,  having 
already  distinguished  himself  in  the  campaign  against  Eumenes. 
His  defeat  at  Gaza  (b.c.  312)  was  partly  retrieved  by  a  subsequent 
victory,  and  Coele-Syria  was  again  overrun  by  Antigonus.    Seleucus 
took  advantage  of  flie  battle  of  Gaza  to  recover  Babylon,  and  a 
victory  over  Nicanor,  the  lieutenant  of  Antigonus,  soon  afterwards 
gave  him  possession  of  Media,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  great 
kingdom  of  his  successors.*   The  exhaustion  of  all  the  combatants 
brought  about  a  general  peace,  by  which  the  division  of  power 
was  left  much  as  it  was  before  the  war.     Antigonus  kept  Asia, 
Ptolemy  Egypt,  Lysimachus  Thrace,  and  Cassander  was  to  hold 
Macedonia  and  Greece  tiU  Alexander,  who  was  now  sixteen,  should 
come  to  full  age ;  but  he  at  once  made  the  crown  his  own  by  the 
murder  of  the  young  prince  and  his  mother  (b.o.  311).    In  the 
following  year,  Polysperchon,  who  was  in  ^tolia,  sent  for  Hercules, 
the  illegitimate  son  of  Alexander,  now  seventeen  years  of  age,  from 
Pergamus,  and  proclaimed  him  king ;  but  he  was  bribed  by  Cas- 
sander  to  murder  him  and  his  mother  (b.o.  309).     The  last  sur- 
viving relative  of  Alexander,  his  sister  Cleopatra,  who  was  about 
to  marry  Ptolemy,  was  secretly  murdered  by  Antigonus  at  Sardis. 
Such  was  the  end  of  Alexander's  labours  to  found  his  imperial 
house. 

The  peace  was  not  intended  to  be  permanent,  and  it  was  broken 
in  the  following  year.  Ptolemy  came  forward  as  the  liberator  of 
the  Greek  cities,  to  which  Cassander  had  failed  to  grant  the  freedom 
stipulated  for  them  by  the  treaty.  Having  subdued  Cyprus  and 
the  southern  shores  of  Asia  Minor,  he  appeared  on  the  coast  of 
Peloponnesus  with  a  powerful  fleet  (b.c.  308).  Sicyon  and  Corinth 
were  at  once  surrendered  to  him  by  Cratesipolis,  the  widow  of 
Alexander,  the  son  of  Polysperchon ;  but  from  the  other  cities  he 
received  only  vague  promises.  He  therefore  made  a  treaty  with 
Cassander,  and  withdrew  from  Greece,  leaving  garrisons  in  Sicyon 
and  Corinth.  Antigonus  now  resolved  to  attack  Cassander  in  the 
name  of  the  liberty  of  the  Greek  cities.  The  campaigns  of  his  son 
Demetrius  Poliorcetes  will  be  noticed  in  the  next  chapter.  His 
first  stay  in  Greece,  during  which  he  captured  Athens,  was  but 

*  The  **  Era  of  the  Seleucidrc"  dates  from  this  year,  b.c.  312. 
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brief,  as  he  was  recalled  to  Asia  by  Antigonus  to  besiege  Salami  s 
in  Cyprus  (b.c.  307).  There  he  gained  a  decisive  naval  victory 
over  the  Egyptian  fleet  of  140  vessels  under  Menelaiis,  the  brother 
of  Ptolemy,  who  was  compelled,  in  consequence,  to  surrender 
Cyprus  (b.C-  306).  Antigonus,  now  master  of  the  sea,  and  of 
ahnost  the  whole  of  Asia,  assumed  the  title  of  king ;  and  his 
example  was  followed  by  Ptolemy,  Seleucus,  and  Lysimachus. 
Each  made  liis  accession  a  new  chronological  epoch,  the  "  Mace- 
donian Eras,'*  of  which  that  of  the  Seleucidas  is  alone  used  in 
chronology. 

Antigonus  and  his  son  having  been  completely  foiled  in  an 
attempt  to  decide  the  war  by  invading  Egypt,  Demetrius  made  an 
attack  on  Rhodes,  which  had  refused  its  aid  against  Ptolemy. 
The  siege  is  one  of  the  most  memorable  in  ancient  history,  for  the 
new  and  tremendous  engines  of  attack,  and  the  perseverance  of  the 
defence;  and  the  "Besieger  of  Cities"  at  length  retired  baffled 
(b.c.  305 — 304).  He  then  returned  to  Greece;  and  had  carried  on 
the  war  against  Cassander  for  nearly  four  years  with  such  success, 
as  to  be  saluted  at  Corinth  as  the  Captain  of  the  Greeks,  when  he 
was  once  more  recalled  to  assist  his  father  in  Asia.  Before  his 
departure,  he  made  a  treaty  with  Cassander,  by  which  Greece  was 
declared  free  (b.c.  801). 

The  new  danger,  which  was  now  pressing  upon  Antigonus,  arose 
from  the  growing  power  of  Seleucus.  Re-established,  as  we  have 
seen,  at  Babylon,  ten  years  before,  he  had  employed  the  interval 
in  subduing  the  whole  of  Upper  Asia,  from  the  Euphrates  to  the 
Qxus  and  the  Indus.  He  now  made  a  new  coalition  with  Ptolemy, 
liysimachus,  and  Cassander,  against  Antigonus,  whose  Asiatic  pos- 
sessions were  reduced  to  Asia  Minor,  Northern  Syria,  and  Cyprus. 
Scarcely  anything  is  known  of  the  details  of  the  campaign,  ex- 
cept that  the  confederates  poured  from  all  sides  into  Asia  Minor, 
where  Antigonus  mustered  all  his  forces  to  resist  them.  Deme- 
trius, marching  from  Thessaly  through  Thrace,  joined  his  father 
before  the  decisive  battle  of  Ipsus,  in  Phrygia  (August,  b.c.  301).* 
Immense  numbers,  with  many  elephants,  fought  on  both  sides. 
The  victory  was  mainly  decided  by  the  heavy  infantry  of  Cassander 
and  Lysimachus.  Antigonus  died  on  the  field  of  battle,  at  the  age 
of  eighty-one.  Owing  to  the  negligence  of  the  allies  in  the  pursuit, 
Demetrius  made  an  orderly  retreat  to  Ephesus  with  the  remnant 

*  This  is  the  Teceived  date,  confirmed  by  the  authority  of  Clinton ;  Mr.  Grote's 
alignments  for  fixing  the  battle  as  late  as  the  beginning  of  B.c.  300,  do  not  .appear  to 
be  decisive. 
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of  the  army.  Thence  he  passed  over  to  Cyprus,  and  afterwards  to 
Greece  and  Macedonia.  The  possessions  of  Antigonus  were 
divided  between  Lysimachus  and  Seleucus,  the  former  obtaining 
the  greater  part  of  Asia  Minor,  and  the  latter  Northern  Syria,  with 
part  of  Phrygia  and  Cappadocia,  while  Cassander  seemed  to  be 
secured  in  the  possession  of  Macedonia  and  Greece.  The  events 
that  followed  the  battle  of  Ipsns  are  so  connected,  for  the  most 
part,  with  the  history  of  Greece,  that  we  reserve  them  for  the 
following  chapter ;  only  now  casting  a  glance  at  the  settlement  of 
those  new  Asiatic  kingdoms  which,  from  the  large  intermixture 
of  Greek  elements  in  their  government,  their  population,  and  their 
language,  have  received  the  title  of  Hellenistic*  Their  further 
history  is  not  of  intrinsic  importance  enough  to  be  pursued  in 
detail;  it  will  be  best  reviewed  when  they  reappear  as  drawn 
within  the  sphere  of  Roman  action. 

By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  East  was  divided  between  the 
two  kingdoms  of  Syria  and  Egypt.     The  former  was  the  more 
powerful ;  the  latter  by  far  the  more  compact,  and  therefore  the 
more  lasting.     Nor  was  this  result  less  due  to  the  very  different 
policy  pursued  by  the  two  dynasties  of  the  Seleucids  and  the 
Ptolemies ; — ^perhaps  we  should  say,  forced  upon  the  former  by 
their  position  between  the  growing  powers  of  the  West,  and  the 
forces  still  residing  in  the  nomad  tribes  of  the  East.     From  the 
very  first,  Seleucus,  as  we  shall  soon  see,  was  brought  into  a  con- 
flict with  the  kings  of  Macedonia  and  Thrace,  which  only  ended 
with  his  assassination  by  Ptolemy  Ceraunus  (b.c.  280).     He  was 
succeeded  by  his  son,  Antiochus  L,  Soter.     Amidst  his  constant 
wars,  Seleucus  had  found  time  to  carry  on  with  great  vigour  the 
diffusion  of  Hellenic  civilization  through  his  empire,  especially  by 
the  erection  of  cities,  settled  by  Greek  and  Macedonian  colonists, 
which  were  called  by  the  names  of  Antioch,  Seleucia,  Apamea, 
and  Stratonicea,  after  his  father,  himself,  and  his  two  wives, 
besides  others  bearing  such  Macedonian  appellations-  as  Beroea, 
Edessa,  and  Pella.     The  chief  of  these  was  the  exquisitely  beauti- 
ful Antioch,  now  Ardalda^  in  Syria,  which  rose  amidst  its  gardens, 
by  the  luxurious  grove  of  Daphne,  in    the  fair  valley  of  the 
Orontes,  between  the  mountain  ranges  of  Casius  and  Amanus. 
Hither  Seleucus  transferred  his  capital  from  Babylon,  and  here  the 
ScleucidflD  reigned  for  nearly  250  years ;   but  their  wide  empire 
was  speedily  narrowed  to  a  precarious  tenure  of  Syria  itself.    At 

•  The  terra  OreciaUf  used  by  our  old  writers,  and  among  the  rest  by  the  translators 
of  the  Bible,  is  not  sufficiently  distinguishe    from  Greek  to  be  exact. 
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the  end  of  half  a  century  (b.c.  260),  the  revolt  of  the  Parthians 
cut  off  the  provinces  beyond  the  Euphrates^  Half  a  century 
later,  the  ambitious  interference  of  Antiochus  III.,  the  Great, 
with  the  Romans  in  Greece  lost  him  all  Asia  Minor  beyond  the 
Taorns.  His  successor,  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  forfeited  Palestine 
by  his  mad  persecution  of  the  Jews.  From  his  time,  the  his- 
tory of  Syria  dwindles  away  into  a  succession  of  murderous  con- 
tests within,  and  dangers  on  all  sides  from  Parthia,  Egypt^  and 
Borne,  tiU  Pompey  constituted  Syria  a  Soman  province  in/. 
B.a  65. 

Meanwhile,  in  Egypt,  the  prudent  policy  of  Ptolemy  L,  the  son 
of  Lagus,  sumamed  Soter  (Saviour)  by  the  Ehodians  after  their 
great  si^e,  had  laid  the  solid  foundations  of  that  growing  pro- 
sperity and  civilization  which  reached  its  climax  under  his  suc- 
cessor, Ptolemy  XL,  Phfladelphus,  who  was  associated  with  his 
&ther  in  the  kingdom  in  b.c.  285,  and  began  to  reign  alone  in 
B.a  283.  We  have  already  given  a  summary  of  the  history  of 
Egypt,  down  to  its  incorporation  with  the  Roman  empire  in 
B.C.  30.* 

A  third  kingdom  arose  in  Asia  Minor  about  this  epoch  out  of 
the  ruins  of  that  of  Lysimachus.  It  was  founded  by  Philetaerus, 
a  Faphlagonian  eunuch,  who,  having  been  left  by  Lysimachus  in 
chaige  of  his  treasures  at  Pergamus,  revolted  to  Seleucus,  when 
he  saw  the  scale  turning  in  his  favour.  The  death  of  Seleucus 
enabled  PhiletsBms  to  found  a  kingdom,  to  which  his  successor 
gave  an  air  of  old  legitimacy  by  assuming  the  name  of  Eumenes.t 
Comprising  at  first  the  north-western  corner  of  Asia  Minor,  it  was 
greatly  enlarged  by  the  Bomans,  who,  after  the  defeat  of  Antiochus 
the  Qreat,  conferred  upon  their  ally,  Eumenes  11. ,  the  whole  of 
Hysia,  Lydia,  the  two  Phrygias,  Lycaonia,  Pisidia,  and  Pamphylia 
(b.c.  190),  which  his  grandson.  Attains  III.,  gratefully  restored  to 
them  by  his  testament  (b.c.  133),  and  which  formed  the  province 
of  Asia.  It  was  under  Eumenes  IL  that  Pergamus  became  a  seat 
of  learning  which  rivalled  Alexandria,  with  a  library,  in  the  for- 
mation of  which  the  scarce  {  and  fragile  papyrus  was  replaced  by 
parchment  {charta  Pergamena), 

It  remains  only  to  mention  the  Greek  kingdom  of  Bactria, 

•  ToL  I.  p.  141. 

t  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  kings  of  Pergamus  :— Pliiletfleras,  b.c.  280 — 263  ; 
Zomenes  I.,  b.c.  268—241  ;  Attains  I.,  b.c.  241—197  ;  Eumenes  IL,  b.c.  197—159; 
Attains  II.,  Philadelphus,  B.o.  159—138  ;  Attains  III.,  Philometor,  b.o.  138—133. 

X  Scarce,  because  of  the  vast  quantity  used  in  Egypt. 
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founded  by  the  revolt  of  Theodotus,  the  governor  of  the  province, 
from  Antiochus  IL,  in  RC.  255,  and  overthrown  by  the  Parthians 
about  B.a  125,  after  its  kings  had  mled  over  a  considerable  part 
of  India ;  and  the  Persian  kingdoms  of  Pontos  and  Cappadocia, 
which,  established  by  the  rebellion  of  satraps  in  the  last  days  €f 
the  empire,  regained  tiieir  independence  with  the  decline  of  the 
Seleucidae,  and  will  be  heard  of  again  in  the  course  of  Boman 
history. 
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CHAPTER    XVIIL 


LASrr    TEARS   OF   LIBERTY   IN   GREECE.— FROM   THE   EXPE- 
DITIOIf  OF  ALEXANDER  TO  THE  RISE  OF  THE  ACHiEAN 

LEAGUE.    B.O.  834  TO  B.C.    280. 


*'  Hnch-caffefrisg  heroes  nest  their  hononn  eUum, 
Tbow  of  less  noisy,  and  less  guilty  fame. 
Here  his  abode  the  martyred  Phooioh  claims, 
With  Aeis,  not  the  last  of  Spartan  names."— Fopi. 


CDWDirrov  or  osnci  at  jllbxahdkb'a  dspartubb — ^athbhs  afd  sparta — xoysxents 

or  A01S— BIS  DlflAT  ABD  J>BATH — SSOHIHBS  ARD  SSMOBTHIirBS — APFAIR  OP  HAR- 
PAXUS — ^BXILS    OP  DBMOSTHBIIRS — ALBXANDSR's    SDIOT   POR    RBSTORXNO  THB    BXILB0 

MFFBOT    OP  ALBXAlfDBR^S    DBATH — THB    LAVIAM    WAR — YIOTORT    OP  AHTIPATBR — 

PBAXBS  OP  HTPXRIDBS,  PB1I08THBKBS,  ABD  DBXADB8 — POLT8PBR0BOB — PROGLAMA- 
nOH  OP  OREBK  UBBRTT — DBATH  OP  PHOCIOH — OASSABDBR  MASTER  OP  ATHBNS — ^ 
DBHBTBIBB  THB  PHALBBBAB — OABSAITDBR  IB  PBL0POBHESU8 — PORTIPICATIOB  OP 
■PABTA — ^APPAIRS  OP  MACBOOBIA — RROTORATIOB  OP  TBBBES— 8U00888BS  OP  AB- 
TIOOBUS  IB  ORBBCB — GBHBRAL  PAOIPIOATIOB — OASSABDBR  MASTER  OP  MAOBDOHIA 
ATD  ORBCCB — ^BBMBTRIUS  POLIORCBTBS  AT  ATHBHS— HIS  BBOOBD  TI8IT — SUOCBSSPUL 
WAB  WITH  OASSABDBR— RBCAI«  TO  ASIA,  ABD  RBTURB  TO  ORBBOB — RBPULSB  PROK 
ATHBBB — DBATH  OP  OASSABDBR — PHILIP  IT.,  ABTIPATRR,  AND  ALBXANDER — ^DBBB" 
TBIITB  P0L1OR0BTB8  TABBS  ATHBBB — KIBQ  OP  MACBDOBIA — BIS  WARS  IB  ORBBCB— 
VXTH    PTBBBin  ABD  I*TSIXA0HD8 — HIS    PUGHT  TO  ASIA,    IMPRISOBMEBT  AND  DBATH 

XXPUIBIOB    OP    PTRRHUS    BT    UTSIlCAOHirS — ANARCHT    IN    XAOBDONIA — ANTI60NUS 

OOBATA8  ABO  HV  DTBASTT — DBATH  OP  LTSHfAOHaS-^PTRRBUS  IB  ITALY — IRRUP- 
nOV  OP  THB  QAVLt — ^RISB  OP  TBB  JtTOLIAB  AND  AGHJUN  LBAaUBS— OONNBOTIOB 
OP  QBBBOB  WITH  THB  WEST — SICILIAN  AND  ITALIAB  ORBEKS — AQATHOOLBS — LITB- 
BATUBB  ABD  ABT  DUBlBa  TBB  XAOBDOBIAB  PBBIOD — SOHOOLS  OP  PHILOSOPHY. 

Wb  have  now  to  look  back  upon  the  condition  of  Greece  during 
the  absence  of  Alexander  in  Asia,  and  the  period  of  the  wars  of 
the  Diadochi.  It  is  seldom  that  a  free  country  acquiesces  in  the 
sonender  of  its  liberty.  Political  rights  may  be  snatched  away  by 
a  surprise^  b<»me  down  by  force,  or  forfeited  by  apathy  and  internal 
dissensions;  but  a  vigorous  political  life  only  expires,  after  many  a 
bard  straggle,  in  the  crushing  embrace  of  overwhelming  strength. 
The  Macedonian  conquest  had  deprived  Greece  of  the  free  use  of 
her  liberty ;  but  it  was  only  finally  extinguished  by  the  arms  of 
Borne.  When  the  time  arrived  for  the  catastrophe,  it  proved  an 
immense  gain  to  the  conquerors,  and  to  the  whole  world,  that  the 
Hellenic  life  had  not  first  been  absorbed  into  an  Oriental  des- 
potism. The  last  efforts  for  liberty  kept  alive  that  '*  ingenium 
civile,'*  which  was  a  more  precious  gift  even  than  the  arts  and 
letters  which  the  victors  received  from  the  vanquished. 

In  accepting  the  results  of  ChsBronea  and  of  the  &11  of  Thebes, 
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the  Greeks  had  consoled  themselves  with  the  belief,  whether  real  or 
affected,  that  their  conqueror  was  their  proper  leader  to  the  final 
triumph  over  Persia.     How  far  this  sentiment  wrought  among 
them,  as  at  least  a  pretext  for  willing  and  even  flattering  consent, 
and  how  there  remained  a  party  which  had  not  abandoned  a  truer 
view  of  the  case,  we  have  already  seen.     It  is  difficult  to  estimate 
the  strength  of  that  party  throughout  Greece ;  and  we  can  only 
trace  its  working  with  certainty  at  Athens  and  at  Sparta,  in  the 
party  divisions  of  the  former  state  and  the  sturdy  secession  of  the 
latter.     The  intuitive  sagacity  of  Alexander  judged  rightly  of  the 
position  of  the  two  cities,  when  he  took  every  opportunity  to  flatter 
Athens,  but  without  loosening  his  grasp  upon  her,  while  he 
excepted  Sparta  from  all  share  in  the  honours  of  the  common 
enterprise.*    The  difference  was  equally  marked  in  the  conduct  of 
the  two  cities  themselves. 

While  the  patriot  party  at  Athens  were  retailing  every  piece  of 
news  that  seemed  unfavourable  to  Alexander,  with  more  curiosify 
than  hope,  the  Spartans,  under  the  guidance  of  Kmg  Agis  IIL,t 
were  watching  their  opportunity  for  action,  and  meanwhile  reviving, 
with  considerable  success,  the  confederacy  of  Peloponnesian  states. 
How  little  reason  there  was  for  despair,  if  Darius  had  shown  the 
least  power  of  resistance,  is  apparent  jGpom  the  feelings  excited  by 
the  successes  of  the  Persian  fleet  under  Memnon  (b.c.  334 — 333). 
We  have  seen  how  the  change  in  the  plans  of  Darius,  consequent 
upon  Memnon's  death,  paralyzed  the  fleet  by  the  withdrawal  of 
the  Grecian  mercenaries,  and  how,  though  Phamabazus  continued 
the  operations  in  the  MgsQoxi^  and  met  Agis  to  concert  a  landing  * 
in  Peloponnesus,  he  was  recalled  to  Asia  by  the  news  of  the  battle 
of  Issus.  He  left,  however,  ten  triremes  and  thirty  talents  with 
Agis,  who  sent  his  brother  Agesilaus  to  reduce  Crete,  and  Alex- 
ander found  it  necessary  to  send  a  naval  force  to  act  against  him 
(b.c.  331). 

In  the  following  spring,  Agis  declared  open  war  against  Anti- 
pater,  the  regent  of  Macedonia.  The  time  seems  ill-chosen,  so 
soon  after  the  victory  of  Arbela ;  but  he  was  perhaps  encouraged 
by  Alexander's  increasing  distance  from  Europe,  as  well  as  by  the 
revolt  of  the  Macedonian  governor  of  Thrace.  Agis  was  joined  by 
many  of  the  Greek  mercenaries  who  had  been  serving  Darius; 
and  he  obtained  the  support  of  the  Eleans,  the  Achaeans,  and  the 

*  See,  for  examples,  chap.  zvL  pp.  38,  47,  49,  50,  52,  58. 
t  The  Eurysthenid  king,  Cleomenes  II.,  appears  to  have  been  a  mere 
throughout  hl&  long  reign  of  sixty-one  years. 
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Arcadians,  except  Megalopolis,  which  was  decidedly  Macedonian. 
The  influence  of  Phocion  kept  down  the  war  party  at  Athens,  and 
even  Demosthenes  would  not  advise  the  risk.  The  brief  war  which 
followed  was  confined  to  Peloponnesus.  Agis,  with  an  army  of 
20,000  foot  and  2000  horse,  laid  siege  to  Megalopolis,  which 
Antipater  hastened  to  relieve  ;  and  Agis  fell,  with  5000  men,  in  a 
battle  so  desperate  that  it  cost  the  victors  3500  killed  and  wounded. 
The  synod  of  Greek  states  was  again  convened  at  Corinth,  to  pro- 
nounce the  complete  submission  of  Greece,  and  Lacedaemonian 
envoys  followed  Alexander  as  far  as  Bactra  to  place  their  city  at 
his  disposal.  We  are  not  told  what  answer  they  received.  The 
defeat  of  Agis  seemed  to  secure  a  complete  ascendancy  to  the 
Macedonian  party  at  Athens,  who  seized  the  opportunity  for  that 
grand  attack  upon  Ctesiphon  and  Demosthenes,  which  recoiled  so 
signally  upon  -^schines  (b.c.  330). 

The  history  of  Greece  is  now  a  complete  blank  till  the  return  of 
Alexander  from  India  to  Susa  (b.c.  325).   Among  the  satraps  who 
had  abused  their  power  during  his  absence,  was  Harpalus,  whom 
he  had  treated  with  distinguished  favour,  and  made  governor  of 
Babylon.     While  Harpalus  was  engaged  in  squandering  the  royal 
treasure  in  luxury,  and  treating  his  subjects  with  true  Oriental 
tyranny,  he  was  cultivating  close  relations  with  Athens,  and  send- 
ing presents  both  to  tiie  city  and  to  many  of  the  leading  states- 
men.    So,  when  he  fled  from  Babylon,  with  5000  soldiers  and  a 
large  treasure,  he  steered  for  Cape  Sunium,  secure  of  a  favourable 
reception.     Prudence,  however,  forbade  a  step  so  directly  hostile 
to  Alexander;  and  Phocion  and  Demosthenes  were  agreed  in  oppo- 
sing it.   Nay  more,  when  envoys  came  from  Antipater  demanding 
that  Harpalus  should  be  given  up,  it  was  Demosthenes  who  moved 
his  arrest. '  He  contrived,  however,  to  escape  from  the  prison,  and 
fled  to   Crete,   leaving  his  treasure  under  sequestration  in  the 
Acropolis.     On  comparing  its  value  with  the  account  given  in  by 
Harpedus,  a  large  deficiency  was  discovered ;  and  the  Areopagus, 
after  investigating  the  matter  on  the   motion  of  Demosthenes 
himself,  preferred  a  charge  of  peculation  against  several  citizens, 
amongst  whom  were  Demosthenes  and  Demades.    The  latter  fled, 
but  the  former  was  found  guilty  by  a  dicastery  of  1500  citizens, 
and  sentenced  to  a  fine  of  fifty  talents.     Having  no  means  of  pay- 
ment, he  was  cast  into  prison,  whence  he  escaped,  and  resided 
sometimes  at  Troezen,  and  sometimes  at  iS^ina.     It  is  said  that 
he  might  often  be  seen  upon  the  beach,  shedding  tears  as  he  looked 
to  the  coast  of  Attica.    Among  his  accusers  was  Hyperides,  the 
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most  violent  enemy  of  Philip  and  Alexander;  and  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  his  condentmation  was  secnred  by  a  disgraoefol 
combination  of  the  Macedonian  party  with  the  friends  of  Harpalns, 
whom  he  had  refused  to  support,  and  who  wanted  a  scapegoat  for 
their  own  corruption.* 

One  of  Alexander's  last  acts  was  to  throw  a  firebrand  into 
Greece.  In  the  midst  of  his  own  final  triumph  in  Asia,  he  doubtless 
felt  secure  of  obedience  in  providing  a  triumph  for  his  partizans  at 
home.  Nicanor  was  sent  to  the  Olympic  festival  (Ka  224)  with 
a  rescript  proclaiming  to  the  exiles  throughout  Greece  their  resto- 
ration to  their  cities,  which  Antipater  was  instructed  to  enforce. 
Under  the  guise  of  a  universal  amnesty,  the  edict  provided  in 
effect  for  the  maintenance  of  a  Macedonian  party  in  every  state — 
for  its  supremacy  in  many.  Envoys  were  sent  to  remonstrate  with 
Alexander;  and  the  whole  of  Greece  was  already  in  excitement 
when  the  news  arrived  of  the  monarch's  death. 

The  feeling  produced  is  summed  up  in  the  striking  image  of 
the  orator  Demades,  that  the  power  of  Macedonia  was  now  like 
the  monster  Polyphemus  when  Ulysses  had  put  out  his  single  eye. 
The  long-suppressed  desire  for  fi-ee  action  found  vent  at  Athens, 
in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  Phocion,  who  remained  at  his  post, 
and  kept  his  oflSice  as  General,  while  others  of  his  party  fled  to 
Antipater.  Though  Demosthenes  was  in  exile,  the  youthftd  orator 
Leosthenes  united  with  Hyperides  in  stirring  up  the  people.  Forty 
triremes,  and  200  quadriremes,t  were  ordered  to  be  equipped,  and 
all  citizens  under  forty  years  of  age  were  called  out  Envoys 
were  sent  round  to  the  cities  of  Greece,  and  their  efforts  were 
seconded  by  Demosthenes,  who  was  presently  recalled  in  triumph- 
By  the  autumn,  Leosthenes  found  himself  in  command  of  an 
allied  army  near  Thermopylae,  though  BoBotia,  Corinth,  Sparta, 
and  Megalopolis,  kept  down  by  Macedonian  garrisons,  rendered 
no  assistance.  His  force  amounted  to  13,000  foot  and  600  horse, 
with  110  ships,  which  sailed  along  the  coast 

The  decision  of  the  Thessalians  for  the  Greek  cause  deprived 
Antipater  of  their  splendid  cavalry,  and  entailed  upon  him  a 
great  defeat  in  Thessaly.     He  threw  himself  into  the  town  of 

•  See  the  elaborate  argument  of  Mr.  Qpote,  History  of  Qrteee,  voL  xii.,  pp.  402 
—416. 

t  Vessels  with  four  banks  of  oan,  which  began  about  this  time  to  Teplaea  the 
smaller  but  more  handy  triremes.  The  difference,  to  compare  small  thhigv  with 
great,  is  something  like  that  between  the  first-rates  and  seventy-fours  of  the  British 
navy,  both  now  becoming  as  obsolete  as  the  triremes.  The  battle  of  Salamis, 
mentioned  in  the  last  chapter,  was  remarkable  for  the  large  size  of  the  ships  engaged. 
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Lamia,  near  the  Spercheins,  to  await  the  aid  which  he  sent  to  ask 
from  Asia.  The  allies  were  obliged  to  be  content  with  a  blockade, 
and  Phocion  indulged  in  sinister  predictions: — "The  short  race 
has  been  run  splendidly ;  but  I  fear  we  shall  not  have  strength  to 
hold  ont  for  the  long  course."  The  augury  seemed  confirmed  by 
the  death  of  Leosthenes,  who  was  struck  on  the  head  by  a  stone 
hurled  from  a  catapult ;  and  a  fatal  delay  took  place  while  his 
eoocessor  was  being  chosen.  Little  advantage  was  gained  by  the 
defeat  and  death  of  Leonnatus,  who  had  advanced  from  Asia 
into  Thessaly  with  20,000  foot  and  2500  horse.  His  army  was 
rallied  by  Antipater,  who  escaped  from  Lamia,  and  retired  into 
Macedonia,  to  await  the  approach  of  Craterus;  while  his  fleet 
gained  some  advantages  over  the  Athenians. 

In  the  following  summer,  the  united  forces  of  Antipater  and 
Cratems  gained  a  decisive  victory  over  the  allies  at  Crannon  in 
Thessaly,  and  Greece  lay  once  more  at  the  mercy  of  the  Mace* 
donian  regent  (August,  b.c.  322).  Revising  to  treat,  except  with 
individual  states,  he  marched  to  the  Cadmean  fort,  where  Thebes 
once  had  stood,  as  if  about  to  enter  Attica.  Demosthenes, 
Hyperides,  and  the  other  anti- Macedonian  leaders,  fled  to  iBgina, 
and  thence  to  sanctuaries  elsewhere,  while  Phocion  and  Demades 
went  to  intercede  with  Antipater  for  the  city.  The  best  terms 
they  could  obtain  were  the  surrender  of  the  leading  orators, 
including  Hyperides  and  Demosthenes,  the  restriction  of  the 
franchise,  and  the  admission  of  a  Macedonian  garrison  into  the 
port  of  Munychia.  Demades,  who  has  been  so  often  named  as 
the  servile  partisan  of  Macedonia,  moved  the  decree  for  the  arrest 
of  the  orators,  and  officers  were  sent  with  the  envoys  of  Antipater 
to  pursue  them.  The  temples  in  which  they  had  taken  sanctuary 
proved  no  protection.  Hyperides  was  carried  back  to  Athens  and 
put  to  death,  after  Antipater — as  it  is  said — ^had  taken  revenge  for 
his  free  speech  by  ordering  his  tongue  to  be  cut  out  and  thrown  to 
flie  dogs.  Demosthenes  escaped  a  -fate  probably  still  worse  by  a 
voluntaiy  death,  which  was  no  crime  in  the  eyes  of  a  Greek.  The 
stoiy  is  related  with  various  romantic  details,  but  all  we  know  for 
certain  is  that,  when  the  satellites  of  Antipater  came  to  drag  him 
from  the  sanctuary  of  Poseidon  at  Calauria,  he  took  poison  in  the 
temple,  and  then  coming  forth,  as  if  to  siurender  himself,  he  died 
as  he  passed  the  threshold.  It  was  affirmed  by  his  nephew  Demo- 
chaies  that,  instead  of  dying  by  his  own  hand,  he  had  been 
removed,  like  Sophocles,  by  an  euthanasia  in  the  sacred  precinct, 
beyond  the  reach  of  Macedonian  cruelty.     At  least  it  was  time 
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for  him  to  die,  when  he  had  survived  the  freedom  to  which  his 
life  had  been  devoted.  His  fate  was  less  lamentable  than  that  of 
his  great  rival  Phocion,  who  perished  by  a  similar  death,  after  he 
had  been  compelled  for  a  few  years  to  administer  the  city  accord^i- 
ing  to  the  will  of  the  Macedonian  conqueror.  But  he  deserves  at 
least  the  praise  of  doing  his  best  to  govern  justly. 

Antipater  followed  up  his  victory  by  setting  up  oligarchies  of 
Macedonian  partisans  in  the  leading  cities  of  Greece,  and  by  whole- 
sale deportations  of  the  free  citizens.  Having  reduced  all  Pelo- 
ponnesus, he  had  crossed  over  with  Graterus  into  ^tolia,  with  the 
design  of  transporting  the  rude  and  warlike  inhabitants,  to  people 
the  deserts  of  Upper  Asia,  when  both  were  recalled,  as  we  have 
seen,  to  resist  the  projects  of  Perdiccas  (b.c.  321).  The  only 
event  worth  recording,  in  Greece,  before  the  death  of  Antipater,  is 
the  savage  murder  of  Demades,*  who  had  been  sent  to  Pella  to 
request  the  withdrawal  of  the  garrison  from  Munychia.  Unluckily 
for  the  orator,  a  letter  of  his  had  been  found  among  the  papers  of 
Perdiccas,  urging  him  to  come  over  and  rescue  Greece  from  her 
dependence  on  ^^  an  old  and  rotten  warp."  Cassander  avenged  the 
insult  to  his  father  by  putting  Demades  to  death,  after  his  son  had 
been  killed  in  his  arms.  Thus  were  the  friends  as  well  as  the  foes 
of  Macedonia  cut  down  one  after  the  other  (b.c.  319). 

The  civil  war  which  the  will  of  Antipater  caused  between  his 
son  Cassander  and  his  successor  Polysperchon  involved  the  whole 
of  Greece,  and  Athens  first  of  alL  Polysperchon,  having  allied 
himself  with  Olympias,  and  acting  in  her  name  and  that  of  the 
sons  of  Alexander,  who  were  now  at  Pella,  issued  an  edict,  pro* 
claiming  that  the  Greek  cities  should  be  delivered  from  the  oligar- 
chies set  up  by  Antipater,  and  their  constitutions  restored,  as  they 
had  existed  under  Philip  and  Alexander ;  and  the  exiles  expelled 
by  Antipater  were  recalled  to  their  homes.  The  Athenians  at  once 
required  the  Macedonian  garrison  to  evacuate  Munychia.  But 
Nicanor,  who  had  been  sent  by  Cassander  to  supersede  the  former 
governor,  not  only  refused,  but  took  Piraeus  by  surprise,  while  Pho 
cion,  who  was  stUl  at  the  head  of  a£Pairs,  not  only  neglected  to  take 
precautions,  but  refused  to  lead  the  Athenians  to  recover  the  port 
Things  were  in  this  state,  when  Alexander,  the  son  of  Poly- 
sperchon, arrived  with  the  advanced  guard  of  his  father's  army, 
to  enforce  a  {peremptory  mandate  from  Olympias  for  the  evacuation 
of  the  garrison ;  but  instead  of  making  common  cause  with  the 
Athenians,  Alexander  spent  the  time  in  frnitiess  negociations  with 
Nicanor,  till  Cassander  arrived  at  Piraeus  with  a  large  armament 
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supplied  to  him  by  AntlgontiB.  The  blame  of  all  was  laid  ou 
Phocion,  who  was  accused  of  intriguing  both  with  Nicanor  and 
Alexander,  to  obtain  protection  against  the  returning  exiles, 
Hicse  had  no  sooner  recovered  their  power  in  the  city,  than  they 
proceeded  to  depose  the  magistrates  who  had  held  office  under  the 
goTemment  established  by  Antipater^  and  among  them  Fhocion, 
Some  were  condemned  to  death ;  others  fled ;  and  Fhooion  repaired 
to  the  camp  of  Alexander,  who  received  him  well,  and  sent 
him  with  letters  to  Polysperchon,  to  whom  the  Athenians  also 
sent  a  deputation,  accusing  Phocion  of  high  treason,  Poly» 
sperchon  affected  to  hear  the  case  impartially;  but,  bent  on 
obtaining  PiraDus  for  himself,  he  endeavoured  to  conciliate  the 
Athenians  by  giving  up  Phocion,  who  was  sent  in  chains  to  the 
citf.  He  was  tried  by  the  popular  assembly,  and  condemned  to 
death,  with  four  colleagues,  amidst  the  most  insulting  exhibition 
of  vindictive  feeling  by  the  returned  exiles.  He  bore  all  with 
the  most  dignified  patience ;  and  his  last  words,  before  he  drank 
the  hemlock,  were  to  bid  his  son  to  cherish  no  evil  memory  of 
the  Athenians.  He  died  at  the  age  of  eighiy-five.  The  Athe- 
uians  soon  afterwards  received  Cassander  into  the  city,  who 
restored  the  oligarchical  government,  under  the  distinguished 
OTator,  philosopher,  and  poet,  Demetrius  of  Phalerum,  who  held 
his  power  for  ten  years.  Meanwhile,  the  repulse  of  Polysperchon 
from  Megalopolis,  and  the  defeat  of  his  navy  by  that  of  Cassander, 
strengthened  the  party  of  the  latter  throughout  Greece.  In  a  pro- 
gress through  Peloponnesus,  he  received  the  adhesion  of  most  of 
the  cities.  One  incident,  highly  characteristic  of  the  abandonment 
of  old  Greek  traditions  is,  that  the  Spartans  now  for  the  first  timQ 
svTounded  their  city  with  walls  (b.c.  317). 

We  have  seen  how  Cassander  was  recalled  to  Macedonia  to  put 
down  the  sanguinary  tyranny  of  Olympias.  His  successes  drove 
Polysperchon  back  into  MtoUa,,  while  Alexander  maintained  him- 
self in  Peloponnesus.  It  was  on  his  way  to  attack  the  latter  that 
Cassander  rebuilt  Thebes,  twenty  years  after  its  destruction  by 
Alexander,  and  invited  back  the  Theban  exiles  from  all  the  cities 
of  Greece,  Sicily  and  Italy.  The  measure  was  most  popular 
through  the  whole  Hellenic  world ;  the  Athenians,  Megalopolitens, 
and  Messenians,  being  especially  forward  in  aiding  the  work 
(ac.  315). 

Cassander  had  already  gained  great  successes  in  Peloponnesus, 
when  Antigonus  began  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  Greece,  pro- 
claiming freedom  to  the  cities.     He  despatehed  an  armament 
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under  Aristodemus  to  the  aid  of  Alexander,  with  whom  Cassander 
proceeded  to  make  terms,  leaving  him  the  government  of  the 
peninsula  under  himself ;  and  both  were  thus  united  against  Aris- 
todemus. Alexander  was  soon  after  assassinated,  but  his  widow 
Cratesipolis  maintained  herself  in  Sicyon,  while  Cassander  gained 
considerable  advantages  over  the  ^tolians,  formerly  the  allies 
of  Polysperchon,  and  now  of  Antigonus.  The  latter  now  made 
a  vigorous  effort  by  sending  over  a  new  armament  under  his 
nephew  Ptolemy,  who  was  rapidly  gaining  ground  in  every  quarter, 
when  the  war  was  suspended  by  the  general  pacification  of  B.C. 
311,  and  all  the  powers  united  to  guarantee  the  autonomy  of  the 
Greek  cities,  though  the  provision  remained  a  dead  letter,  and 
Cassander  kept  his  garrisons  in  the  cities  that  he  now  held.  He 
afterwards  granted  the  government  of  Peloponnesus  to  Polysper- 
chon, as  the  price  of  his  treachery  in  the  murder  of  Hercules ;  * 
while  his  own  power  in  Northern  Grreece  seems  to  have  embraced 
all  the  western  coast  and  a  large  part  of  Epirus  (b.c.  309).  We 
have  seen  how  he  secured  the  crown  of  Macedonia  by  the  murder 
of  Eoxana  and  Alexander. 

The  abortive  expedition  of  the  Egyptian  Ptolemy  (b.c.  308)  f  had, 
however,  the  effect  of  drawing  upon  Cassander  the  more  serious 
attacks  of  Antigonus,  who  sent  over  his  son  Demetrius  Poliorcetes, 
with  a  formidable  armament,'fi:om  Ephesus.  Such  was  the  confused 
state  of  the  relations  between  Greece  and  the  generals  in  Asia,  that 
when  Demetrius  suddenly  appeared  on  the  coast  of  Attica  in  May, 
B.a  307,  his  fljeet  was  mistaken  for  that  of  Ptolemy,  the  ally  of 
Cassander, .  and  he  sailed  into  Piraeus  before  the  error  was  dis- 
covered, Demetrius  the  Phalerean,  after  governing  well  for  some 
years,  during  which  he  improved  the  laws  of  Athens  and  adorned 
the  city  with  splendid  buildings,  had  degenerated  into  a  sensual 
and  luxurious  despot  So,  when  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  proclaimed 
that  he  had  come  to  free  the  city  and  to  expel  the  Macedonian 
garrison,  the  people  went  over  to  him,  and  the  late  ruler  retired 
to  Thebes,  and  thence  to  Egypt.  After  reducing  the  Macedonian 
garrisons  both  of  Munychia  and  Megara,  and  declaring  the  latter 
city  free,  Demetrius  made  a  triumphal  entry  into  Athens,  pro- 
claiming the,  freedom  of  the  city,  and  promising  magnificent  dona- 
tions from  his  father.  He  was  received  with  such  unbounded 
adulation  and  divine  honours  to  his  father  and  himself,  that  he  is 
said  to  have  declared  himself  ashamed  of  these  degenerate  Athe- 
nians.   The  only  voice  raised  in  opposition  to  the  universal  flatteiy 

*  See  chap.  x?ii.  p.  88.  t  IWd. 
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VH8  that  of  Demochares,  the  nephew  of  Demosthenes.  Amidst 
the  reaction  against  the  philosopher  Demetrius  of  Fhalermn,  a 
law  was  passed  restricting  the  liberty  of  teaching  in  the  philosophic 
schools,  which  were  now,  as  we  shall  soon  see,  at  the  height  of 
their  reputation.  The  philosophers  made  a  spirited  appeal  by 
leaving  Athens  in  a  body,  and  the  decree  was  repealed  the  next 
year.  Demetrius  had  remained  only  a  few  months  at  Athens, 
when  he  was  recalled,  as  we  have  seen,  to  the  naval  war  on  the 
shores  of  Cyprus  (B.a  306). 

During  the  absence  of  Demetrins  in  the  East,  the  war  in  Greece 
was  renewed  between  Polysperchon  and  Cassander.     Th^  latter 
had  gained  a  decided  advantage  at  many  points, — ^had  taken 
Corinth,   and  was  blockading  Athens  by  sea  and  land,  when 
Demetrius  opportmiely  returned  with  a  large  fleet  to  the  Euripus, 
and  landed  at  Aulis  in  Bceotia.     Cassander,  thus  threatened  in 
the  rear,  raised  the  siege  of  Athens,  and  retired  towards  Thessaly. 
He  was  pursued  and  defeated  near  Thermopylae  by  Demetrius, 
to  whom  a  body  of  6000  Macedonian  troops  went  over.     Deme- 
trius once  more  entered  Athens,  to  be  received  with  flattery  more 
abject  and  impious  than  had  been  paid  to  himself  and  his  father 
some  years  before.     A  decree  was  carried  by  Stratocles,  that 
Athena  invited  Demetrius  to  be  her  guest     Lodged  in  the  back 
chamber  *  of  the  Parthenon,  he  pro&ned  the  temple  with  the  most 
abominable  orgies  of  Aphrodite,  to  whom  he  erected  chapels 
throughout  the  city  for  his  courtezans.     The  only  voice  raised 
against  the  decree  of  Stratocles  is  said  to  have  been  that  of 
Demochares,  the  nephew  of  Demosthenes,  who  at  all  events  was 
soon  banished  from  Athens  for  his  opposition  to  the  extreme 
measures  of  the  flatterers  of  Demetrius,  f 

In  the  following  spring  (b.c.  303),  Demetrius  prosecuted  the 
war  in  Peloponnesus  against  the  garrisons  of  Cassander  and 
Ptolemy.  He  conquered  Corinth,  Sicyon,  all  the  states  of  Argolis, 
and  the  whole  of  Arcadia,  except  Mantinea;  and  he  made  an 
expedition  with  his  fleet  to  Leucas  and  Corcyra.  After  these  suc- 
cesses, a  congress  at  Corinth  conferred  upon  Demetrius,  as  formerly 
upon  Philip  and  Alexander,  the  dignity  of  captain-general  of  the 
Oreeks.     In  the  spring  of  b.o.  302,  he  returned  to  Athens,  and 

*  It  has  been  already  explained,  that  the  Opisthodoftnus,  or  back  chamber,  of  a 
Greek  temple  was  not  the  inner  shrine,  but  a  sort  of  yestry  and  treasury,  as  well  as  a 
lodging  for  the  keepers  of  the  temple. 

t  The  return  of  Demetrius  was  in  b.c.  804 ;  the  banishment  of  Demochares  in 
B.C.  303-2. 
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was  received  as  a  god  by  a  procession  of  the  people,  with  garlands 
and  incense.    But  even  the  hymn  which  they  sang  to  him,  as  the 
god  who  alone  had  appeared  to  deliver  them,  was  the  measure  of 
their  debasement  and  distress.   It  is  especially  interesting  to  observe 
the  language  used  respecting  the  growing  power  of  the  jSitoUans, 
who  are  compared  to  the  Sphinx,  flying  from  its  rock  to  cany  oflF 
the  helpless  citizens.    Both  the  order  of  the  calendar  and  the  most 
venerable  customs  of  religion  were  made  to  yield  to  the  wifih.  of 
Demetrius,  to  be  at  once  initiated  into  the  highest  grade  of  the 
Eleusinian  mysteries.-   In  the  proper  course,  a  candidate  could 
only  be  initiated  at  the  Lesser  Mysteries,  in  tiie  month  of  Anilie- 
sterion,  and  admitted  to  the  higher  degree  sixteen  months  later,  in 
Boedromion«     Demetrius  had  reached  Athens  in  Munychion,  two 
months  after  the  former  period;  but,  on  the  motion  of  Stratocles, 
it  was  declared  that  the  current  month  should  be  considered  as 
Anthesterion,  and  the  next  month  as  the  Boedromion  of  the 
following  year;  and  then,  after  the  two  ceremonies,  another  decree 
set  the  calendar  right  again.    A  century  before,  Aristophanes 
had  made  Meton's  reform  of  the  calendar  an  occasion  for  the  jeet^ 
that  the  gods  and  men  would  be  celebrating  their  festivals  at 
diflferent  times ;  but  such  proceedings  as  these  prove,  as  Niebuhr 
observes,  that  Vno  one  at  that  time  had  much  faith  in  those 
matters ;  all  was  mere  curiosity,  and  an  obscure  remnant  of  super- 
stition."   Demetrius  repaid  this  adulation  by  exacting  from  the 
Athenians  a  contribution  of  250  talents,  which  he  insulted  them 
by  squandering  on  his  pleasures. 

Still  pursuing  the  object  of  driving  Cassander  out  of  Greece 
and  Macedonia,  he  marched  into  Thessaly  at  the  head  of  56,000 
men,  and  became  master  of  much  of  the  country.  His  continued 
success  was  one  cause  of  the  new  coalition  against  his  father  in 
Asia ;  and  Cassander  protracted  the  contest  till  Demetrius  was 
recalled  by  Antigonus  to  share  his  defeat  at  Ipsus.  Before  he 
left  Greece,  he  concluded  a  peace  with  Cassander,  by  which  the 
Hellenic  cities  were  declared  free  (rc.  301). 

The  military  talents  of  Demetrius  were  conspicuous  in  his  con- 
duct after  the  battle  of  Ipsus.  Betreating  with  the  remnant  of 
the  army,  he  joined  his  fleet  at  Ephesus,  and  passed  over  to 
Cyprus,  where  he  rallied  all  his  forces,  in  order  to  secure  Greece. 
There  he  might  hope  to  hold  out  till  the  coalition  of  the  generals 
in  Asia  should  be  dissolved  by  their  mutual  jealousies,  and  his  own 
aid  be  sought,  as  in  fact  soon  aft;erwards  happened.  For  this 
contingency  he  at  once  paved  the  way  by  opening  negociations 
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with  Ptolemy,  through  the  medium  of  the  young  Pyrrhus,  king 
of  Epims,  whose  name  now  appears  in  history  for  the  first  time, 
and  of  whose  share  in  these  transactions  more  will  be  said  anon. 
But  Demetrius  had  not  calculated  on  the  great  effect  produced  in 
Greece  by  the  defeat  of  Ipsus.     Most  of  the  cities  that  had  so 
latefy  saluted   him  as  their  leader  hastened  to  make  their  sub- 
mission to  Cassander.     Eyen  Athens  had  recovered  from  her 
Berrile  prostration,  and  recalled  Demochares,  who  guided  her  coun« 
cils  in  the  spirit  of  his  uncle.     Demetrius  had  already  sailed  from 
£phesus,  secure  of  a  favourable  reception  at  Athens,  when  he  was 
met  by  an  embassy,  forbidding  him  to  approach  the  city.     At 
the  same  time  they  conducted  his  wife,  with  all  her  retinue  and 
property,  to  Megara,  and  gave  up  to  him  the  ships  and  treasures 
he  had  left  behind.     It  was  not  tiie  policy  of  Demetrius  to  involve 
kunsdf  in  a  war  with  Greece,  which  he  had  hoped  to  use  as  his 
basis  of  operations  against  Asia.     So  he  carried  his  armament  to 
the  Thiacian  Chersonese,  and  there  began  an  irregular  warfare 
•g*uwt  Lysimachus. 

Meanwhile  Lysimachus  and  Ptolemy  had  formed  a  closer  league 
^^  each  other,  to  counteract  which,  Seleucus  sought  the  aid  of 
Demetrius,  and  sued  for  the  hand  of  his  daughter,  whom  he  after- 
^■^uds  resigned  to  his  son  Antiochus.  This  is  the  earliest  example 
of  those  incestuous  marriages,  which  afterwards  became  common 
both  among  the  Seleucidaa  and  the  Ptolemies.  Demetrius  forth- 
with sailed  to  Syria,  and  on  his  way  he  made  himself  master  of 
Cilicia ;  and  his  refiisal  to  give  up  this  acquisition  produced  an 
31  feeling  with  Seleucus  at  the  veiy  moment  of  their  alliance* 
About  the  same  time,  the  negociations  which  Demetrius  had 
opened  with  Ptolemy  were  brought  to  a  successful  issue.  Thus 
strengthened,  he  returned  to  Greece,  and  gained  a  footing  in 
Peloponnesus  before  he  attempted  to  recover  Athens. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Cassander  died,  after  he  had  enjoyed 
for  a  few  years  the  power  restored  to  him  by  the  victory  of  Ipsus 
(s.c.  297).  He  left  three  sons,  Philip,  Antipater,  and  Alexander. 
The  first  succeeded  to  the  Macedonian  throne  as  Philip  lY.,  but 
died  of  sickness  the  next  year  (b.c.  296).  His  death  was  followed 
by  one  of  those  murderous  contests,  which  now  became  the  usual 
incidents  of  the  succession  to  the  crown.  Antipater  killed  his 
mother,  whom  he  suspected  of  favouring  Alexander;  and  the 
latter,  esteeming  his  own  life  in  danger,  applied  for  aid  both  to 
Pyrrhus  and  Demetrius.  Tlie  order  of  events  is  now  obscure ; 
but  it  seems  that  Demetrius  was,  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Athens ; 
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and  so  Pyrrhus  had  the  first  opportunity,  which  he  hastened  to 
seize.  It  is  now  time  to  give  some  account  of  the  life  of  this 
remarkable  man  up  to  the  present  period. 

The  country  of  Epirus,  the  most  ancient  seat  of  the  Pelasgic 
religion,  and,  according  to  some  accounts,  the  cradle  of  the 
Hellenic  race,  was  now  subject  to  the  JSacid  family  of  Moloesiaa 
princes,  who  claimed  their  descent  from  Pyrrhus  or  Neoptolemns, 
the  son  of  Achilles.  It  seemed  to  be  the  destiny  of  these  princes 
to  bring  on  the  inevitable  collision  between  the  powers  of  Greece 
and  Italy.  The  first  who  bore  the  title  of  King  of  Epirus,  Alex- 
ander, the  son  of  Neoptolemus,  and  brother  of  Olympias,  waa 
killed  in  the  war  which  he  waged  on  behalf  of  the  Tarentines 
against  the  Lucanians  and  Bruttii  (b.c.  326).  His  cousin  and 
successor,  JSacides,  was  deposed  by  the  Epirots,  who  disliked  the 
part  he  took  in  the  war  of  Olympias  against  Cassander  (b.c.  316). 
He  was  subsequently  recalled ;  but  only  to  be  defeated  and  slain 
in  battle  by  Philip,  the  son  of  Cassander,  who  thus  obtained  the 
mastery  of  Epirus  (b.c.  313).  Pyrrhus,  the  son  of  iEacides,  was 
bom  in  B.C.  318.  On  his  father's  deposition,  the  infant,  saved  by 
his  faithful  servants,  found  refuge  with  Glaucias,  the  king  of  the 
Ulyrian  Taulantians,  who  brought  him  up  with  his  own  children, 
and  refused  to  betray  him  to  Cassander  for  a  large  bribe.  Niebuhr 
observes  the  resemblance  in  the  conduct  of  the  old  Illyrian  chief 
to  the  respect  of  the  modem  Albanians  for  the  ties  of  hospitality, 
when  once  their  word  is  pledged,  notwithstanding  their  cruelty 
and  venality.  The  same  historian  sees  a  proof  of  the  natural 
excellence  of  the  character  of  Pyrrhus  in  the  fact,  that  he  was  not 
barbarized  by  his  early  training.  Ten  years  later,  Q-laucias  restored 
Pyrrhus,  then  only  twelve  years  old,  to  the  throne  of  Epirus ;  but, 
after  five  years,  Cassander  took  advantage  of  the  recal  of  Deme- 
trius to  Asia,  to  procure  the  expulsion  of  Pyrrhus  by  the  Epirots. 
The  young  prince,  who  was  now  seventeen,  fled  to  Demetrius,  who 
had  married  his  sister,  and  fought  with  great  distinction  on  the 
field  of  Ipsus.  He  was  then  employed,  as  we  have  seen,  in  a 
negociation  with  Ptolemy,  whom,  like  all  with  whom  he  came  in 
contact,  Pyrrhus  so  won  by  the  peculiar  charm  of  his  character, 
that  the  Egyptian  king  sent  him  back  to  Epirus  with  a  large 
force,  and  the  queen  Berenice  gave  him  the  hand  of  Antigon6, 
her  daughter  by  a  former  marriage.  Pyrrhus  was  well  received 
by  the  Epirots,  and  concluded  an  arrangement  with  Neoptolemus,* 

•  Plutarch,  who  alone  mentions  this  Neoptolemus,  does  not  tell  us  who  he  was. 
Niebnhr  npposes  him  to  have  been  a  son  of  Alexander,  the  late  King  of  Epirus. 
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the  reigning  prince,  to  share  the  kingdom ;  but  Neoptolemus  was 
soon  put  to  death,  on  the  gronnd,  as  is  supposed,  of  a  plot  against 
the  life  of  Pyrrhus, 

The  weal&  supplied  by  Ptolemy  enabled  Pyrrhns  to  raise 
Epiros  to  great  prosperity.  He  founded  cities,  and  developed  the 
military  resources  of  the  country,  doing  for  Epirus  what  Arche- 
lans  and  Philip  had  done  for  Macedonia.  Like  the  latter  prince, 
he  was  passionately  fond  of  war,  and  endowed  by  nature  with 
the  highest  military  genius.  But  here  the  resemblance  ceased. 
Fyrrhus  loved  war,  less  for  its  substantial  gains  than  for  the 
excitement  of  the  pursuit,  as  an  artist  works  at  his  art  to  gratify 
an  inward  prompting.  But,  obeying  only  this  impulse,  his  efforts 
were  as  desultory  as  they  were  eager.  He  is  said  to  have  pur- 
posely abstained  from  following  up  victory,  lest  the  campaign 
should  end  too  quickly,  like  a  chase,  the  pleasure  of  which  is  lost 
if  the  game  be  caught  too  soon.  Had  he  possessed  Philip's  steady 
purpose,  and  especially  Philip's  knowledge  when  to  remain  quiet, 
he  might  have  been  the  greatest  conqueror  of  his  age,  as  he  was 
almost,  if  not  quite,  the  greatest  captain  of  any  age.  Hannibal 
is  said  to  have  placed  Pyrrhus  first,  Scipio  second,  and  himself 
third,  among  the  masters  of  the  art  of  war ;  or,  according  to  a 
more  probable  version  of  the  story,  he  assigned  the  first  rank  to 
Alexander,  the  second  to  himself,  and  the  third  to  Pyrrhus.  He 
was  one  of  the  first  generals  that  wrote  on  the  art  of  war.  But 
he  was  not  cold-blooded  enough  to  be  a  great  conqueror.  Some 
change  of  purpose,  or  some  generous  impulse,  perpetually  turned 
him  aside  from  an  advantage  already  won.  He  was  compared  by 
Antigonus  Gknatas  to  a  gambler,  who  is  often  favoured  by  the 
dice,  but  knows  not  how  to  use  his  luck ; — ^he  might  have  added, 
who  cares  not  whether  he  loses  or  wins.  For  the  most  striking 
feature  in  the  character  of  Pyrrhus  was  a  frank  and  cordial  cheer- 
fohiess,  which  bore  him  up  through  all  the  changes  of  fortune, 
and  won  the  hearts  of  all  with  whom  he  had  to  deal.  ^^  There 
never  was  a  prince,"  says  Niebuhr,  "  in  whom  the  character  of  a 
soldier  had  so  much  of  poetry." 

Pyrrhus  had  made  some  progress  in  the  consolidation  of  his 
kingdom,  when  he  was  called  to  the  aid  of  Alexander,  who  offered 
to  give  up  to  him  certain  districts  which  had  been  acquired  by 
Macedonia  on  the  frontier  of  Epirus,  as  well  as  Acamania, 
Amhracia,  and  Amphilochia  on  the  western  coast  Pyrrhus 
speedily  drove  out  Antipater,  who  fled  to  his  father-in-law  Lysi- 
machus,  in  Thrace,  and  was  not  long  after  put  to  death  by  him. 
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Pyrrhus  then  withdrew  to  occupy  his  new  possessions  on  the 
western  coast,  and  fixed  his  residence  at  Ambracia.  He  soon 
became  master  of  Corcyra,  and  probably  of  Leucas ;  and  thus  hia 
kingdom  looked  towards  Italy,  in  which  he  was  destined  soon  to 
act  so  conspicuous  a  part 

Meanwhile  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  had  been  prevented  from  at 
once  obeying  the  call  of  Alexander  by  his  occupation  with  the 
siege  of  Athens.    The  city  had  fallen  under  the  tyranny  of  a  certain 
Lachares,  whom  some  cail  a  demagogue,  and  others  a  creature  of 
Cassander :  he  may  have  been  both.     The  exiles  whom  he  had 
driven  out  invited  the  aid  of  Demetrius;  but  the  citizens    in 
general,  fearing  his  resentment  for  his  former  repulse,  held  out 
against  a  long  blockade,  till  famine   forced   them   to  yield.* 
Demetrius  forgave  the  past,  and  distributed  com  to  the  fiunished 
people ;  but  he  took  precautions  for  the  future  by  placing  gairi- 
sons  in  the  ports  of  Piraeus  and  Munychia,  as  well  .as  on  the  hill 
of  Museum  (b.c.  295).     He  then  advanced  into  Macedonia;  and, 
having  procured  the  assassination  of  Alexander,  he  was  saluted  by 
the  army  as  king  (b.c.  294).     He  was  abeady  in  possession  of 
nearly  all  Greece,  except  Boeotia,  -aEtolia,'and  the  ports  on  the 
western  coast  in  the  hands  of  Pyrrhus.    The  reign  of  Demetrius 
lasted  seven  years,  and  was  one  perpetual  series  of  wars  with  hia 
neighbours  in  Europe,  and  with  his  rivals  in  Asia.      For  the 
greater  part  of  this  period  he  committed  the  government  of  Greece 
to  his  son,  Antigonus  Gronatas,  who  at  last  succeeded  in  founding 
a  dynasty,  which  endured  to  the  end  of  the  Macedonian  kingdom. 
In  B.O.  292  Demetrius  took  Thebes,  after  an  obstinate  defence. 

In  the  following  year  (B.a  291),  the  misfortune  of  Lysunachus, 
who,  having  crossed  the  Danube,  had  been  compelled  to  surrender 
with  his  whole  army  to  the  Gtet8B,t  gave  Demetrius  an  opportunity 
to  invade  Thrace ;  but  he  was  recalled  by  a  new  revolt  of  Thebes, 
which  was  again  taken  in  b.c.  290.  During  this  campaign 
Pyrrhus  invaded  Thessaly,  to  make  a  diversion  in  favour  ol 
Thebes,  but  he  was  repulsed  by  Demetrius.  At  the  same  time 
the  latter  was  engaged  in  war  with  the  ^tolians.  The  confederacy 
of  this  rude  people  seemed  now  almost  the  sole  refuge  of  Hellenic 
liberty,  while  the  rest  of  the  Greeks  were  passive  spectators  of  the 

*  Among  the  more  ordinary  incidents  of  snfferingy  common  to  citiea  cloeely  be* 
sieged,  wo  are  told  of  a  father  and  son  quarrelling  for  a  dead  mouse  I 

t  These  were  the  great  and  warlike  people,  apparently  of  Thracian  origin,  who 
were  called  Dacians  by  the  Romans,  and  gave  their  name  to  the  province  of  Dacuu 
The  king  of  the  Qet»  behaved  generously  to  Lysimachus,  and  6oon  released  him. 
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oonfliciB  of  the  two  northern  monarchies.  Each  invaded  the  other's 
counfay,  and  each  gained  victories  over  the  other ;  but,  while  the 
conflict  was  thus  indecisive,  the  moral  victory  remaiaed  with 
Pjrrhos.  His  chivalrons  generosity,  and  his  kindness  to  his 
prisoners,  won  the  hearts  of  the  Macedonians.  Contrasting  his  frank 
simplicity  with  the  ostentatious  luxury  and  the  tyrannical  licence 
of  Demetrius,  they  came  to  desire  Pyrrhus  for  their  king  (b.c.  287). 

While  Demetrius  was,thus  engaged  at  home,  his  Asiatic  posses- 
sions were  divided  between  Ptolemy  and  Seleucus,  who  now  formed 
a  new  coalition  with  Lysimachus  and  Pyrrhus  to  strip  him  of  his 
dominions  in  Europe.  While  Ptolemy  sent  a  powerful  fleet  into 
Greece,  and  Lysimachus  advanced  against  Macedonia  from  the 
east,  Pyrrhus  entered  it  from  the  west,  the  army  went  over  to  him, 
and  he  was  proclaimed  king,  dividing  the  kingdom  at  first  with 
Lysimachus.  Demetrius  fled  to  Asia,  where,  after  adventures 
which  it  is  not  worth  while  to  follow,  he  was  compelled  to  sur- 
render to  Seleucus  (b.c.  286).  He  was  kept  a  close  prisoner, 
though  not  otherwise  ill-treated,  till  his  death  in  b.c.  283. 

The  arrangement  between  Pyrrhus  and  Lysimachus  soon  came 
to  an  end.  The  latter  had  destined  the  crown  of  Macedonia  for 
himself,  and,  when  Pyrrhus  had  reigned  only  seven  months,  he 
again  invaded  Macedonia.  The  fickle  people  again  went  over  from 
the  Epirot  stranger,  as  they  now  chose  to  regard  Pyrrhus,  to  the 
old  comrade  of  Alexander.  Pyrrhus  was  driven  back  into  Epirus 
(B.C.  286),  whence,  after  a  few  years'  rest,  he  undertook  his  me- 
morable expedition  into  Italy.  Thus,  in  the  year  which  several 
other  events  concur  to  mark  as  an  epoch  in  history,  we  find 
Greece  for  the  first  time  brought  into  direct  contact  with  Home 
(b.c.  280).  The  celebrated  campaigns  of  Pyrrhus  in  Italy  and 
Sicily  belong  to  the  history  of  Some  (b.c.  280 — 275).  After  his 
return  to  Epirus  he  made  a  predatory  war  upon  Antigonus 
(Sonatas,  whom  he  expelled,  and  became  once  more  king  of 
Macedonia  (b.c.  273).  He  now  aimed  at  the  conquest  of  Greece. 
Bepulsed  from  Sparta  he  marched  to  Argos,  to  support  one  of  the 
contending  factions,  which  admitted  him  into  the  city.  But  the 
citadel,  and  all  the  strong  places,  were  held  by  the  other  party ; 
and  Pyrrhus  was  endeavouring  to  force  his  way  back  out  of  the 
place  when  a  tile,  hurled  by  a  woman  from  a  house-top,  struck 
him  on  the  nape  of  his  neck,  and  he  fell  senseless  from  his  horse. 
He  was  recognized  and  quickly  despatched  by  the  soldiers  of 
Antigonus,  who  carried  his  head  to  their  master.  Antigonus 
showed  great  emotion  on  beholding  it,  and  ordered  the  remains  of 
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Pyrrhufl  to  be  interred'  with  due  honours.  Thus  fell  this  great 
and  noble-minded  soldier,  like  Abimelech  at  Thebez,  by  the  hand 
of  a  woman,  in  the  forty-sixth  year  of  his  age  (b.c.  272).  Had  he 
lived  in  happier  times,  he  might  have  devoted  to  the  defence  and 
establishment  of  freedom  the  powers  which  were  wasted  in  wars 
without  result 

The  expulsion  of  Pyrrhus  from  Macedonia  had  left  Lysimachua 
in  possession  of  a  magnificent  kingdom,  embracing  nearly  the 
whole  of  Asia  Minor,  with  Thrace  and  Macedonia;  but  Antigonus 
Gronatas,  the  son  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  still  held  his  ground  in 
Greece  by  means  of  his  powerful  fleet,  and  many  of  the  Greek 
cities  maintained  their  independence.  Lysimachus  reigned  for 
five  years  and  a  half  over  these  enlarged  dominions  (b.c.  286 — 
281);  but  he  was  doomed  to  a  violent  death,  like  all  the  Diadochi, 
except  Ptolemy,  who,  however,  contributed  indirectly  to  the  fate 
of  Lysimachus.  The  two  families  were  connected  by  various 
intermarriages.  Ptolemy  had  been  twice  married;  first,  to 
Eurydice,  the  daughter  of  Antipater,  whom  he  had  divorced  in 
favour  of  her  attendant,  the  beautiful  Berenice.*  Euiydic6  had 
borne  him  two  sons,  Ptolemy  surnamed  Ceraunus  (le.  Thunder'- 
boU)y  and  Meleager,  both  of  whom  were  excluded  from  the  suc- 
cession, and  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  the  son  of  B^renic^,  was 
associated  with  his  father  in  the  kingdom  (b.c.  285).  This  step, 
which  was  probably  taken  through  the  influence  of  Berenice, 
seems  to  have  rested  on  the  principle,  still  a  point  of  dispute 
in  the  East,  that  the  children  of  a  king,  ^^bom  in  the  purple," 
should  take  precedence  of  those  bom  before  his  accession. 
Besides  these  sons,  Ptolemy  had,  by  Eurydic6,  a  daughter  Ly- 
sandra  (who  was  married  to  Agathocles,  the  son  of  Lysimachus 
by  his  first  wife),  and,  by  Berenic6,  another  daughter,  Arsinoe, 
who  was  the  second  wife  of  Lysimachus  himself.  8uch  were 
the  relations  between  the  two  families;  when  Ptolemy  Cerau- 
nus, enraged  at  his  exclusion  from  the  throne  of  Egypt,  fled 
to  Lysimachus.  His  kind  reception  appears  to  have  brought  to 
a  head  the  jealousy  of  Arsinoe  against  Agathocles,  both  as  the 
rival  of  her  children  and  the  husband  of  her  step-sister.  Aga- 
thocles, who  was  now  a  man  of  mature  age,  had  distinguished 
himself  in  many  of  his  father's  campaigns,  and  was  sure  to  be  his 
successor,  in  which  case  Arsinoe,  who  had  long  been  his  declared 
enemy,  might  well  fear,  according  to  Macedonian  precedents,  for 

*  This  name,  so  common  in  the  HeUenistic  royal  fiunilies,  is  the  Macedonian  fonn 
of  the  Greek  Pherenice^  which  signifies  bringing  victory. 
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her  own  and  her  children's  lives.  Lysimachus,  induced  by  her  to 
believe  that  his  son  was  plotting  against  his  life,  first  treated 
Agathocles  with  insnlt,  and  then  caused  him  to  be  poisoned. 
The  resentment  of  his  subjects  only  confirmed  the  king  in  the 
belief  of  a  conspiracy,  and  his  rage  was  directed  by  Arsinoe  against 
tiie  brothers  and  friends  of  the  murdered  Agathocles.  Several  of 
the  Asiatic  cities  now  broke  out  into  open  revolt;  and  Seleucus,  to 
whom  the  wife  of  Agathocles  had  fled  for  refrige,  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity of  extending  his  power  over  Asia  Minor.  He  crossed  the 
Tanros  at  the  head  of  a  powerftQ  army,  and  advanced  to  the  plain 
of  Compedion  in  Phrygia,  where  Lysimachus,  betrayed  by  the 
followers  whom  he  had  alienated,  was  defeated  and  slain  (b.c. 
281).  By  his  death  Seleucus  became  master  of  the  whole  empire 
of  Alexander,  except  Egypt  and  its  dependencies,  Southern 
Syria,  Phoenicia,  and  Cyprus.  But  he  did  not  long  enjoy  his 
conquest;  he  had  crossed  the  Hellespont  to  take  possession  of 
Thrace  and  Macedonia,  and  was  sacrificing  near  Lysimachia,  a 
city  which  Lysimachus  had  built  on  the  neck  of  the  Chersonese, 
when  he  was  murdered  by  Ptolemy  Ceraunus,  whom  he  had  taken 
under  his  protection  as  a  rival  to  the  king  of  Egypt,  seven  months 
after  the  death  of  Lysimachus  (b.c.  280). 

The  death  of  the  last  of  Alexander's  own  followers  forms  a 
Datoral  resting-place  in  the  history  of  the  East,  especially  as  the 
epoch  is  marked  by  other  great  events.     But  those  events  must  be 
noticed,  and  a  glance  must  be  cast  forward  on  the  settlement  of 
the  affairs  of  Greece,  before  we  turn  to  the  great  rising  power  of 
the  West     Ptolemy  Ceraunus  was  at  once  recognized  as  king  of 
Macedonia  and  Thrace.    Antiochus  Soter,  the  son  of  Seleucus, 
who  had  long  since  resigned  to  him  the  provinces  of  Upper  Asia, 
was  a  thoroughly  Asiatic  sovereign,  and  cared  nothing  for  power 
in  Europe.     After  a  brief  war,  for  the  purpose  of  avenging  his 
fether's    murder,   and    checking    any  designs    which    Ptolemy 
Ceraunus  might  have  had  on  Asia,  Antiochus  made  peace  with 
Ptolemy,  who,  in  his  turn,  had  the  pmdence  to  effect  a  recon- 
ciliation with  his  brother,  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  resigning   to 
him  all  claims  to  the  throne  of  Egypt    Thus,  with  the  establish- 
ment of  Ptolemy  11.  Philadelphus  on  the  throne  of  Egypt,  and 
of  Antiochus  L  Soter  on  that  of  Asia,  the  history  of  the  East 
becomes  separate  from  that  of  Europe,  till  they  are  again  brought 
into  contact  by  the  ambition  of  Antiochus  the  Great 

Betuming  to  Macedonia,  Ptolemy  Ceraunus  found  a  rival  in 
Antigonus  Gonatas,  whose  operations,  however,  were  confined  to 
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Tjrreece.  Ptolemy's  sister,  Arsinoe,  the  widow  of  LTsimacliiiB, 
had  taken  up  her  abode,  with  her  family,  in  the  fortress  of  Cas* 
sandrea.  Fearing,  it  would  seem,  that  this  position  might  give 
the  king  of  Egypt  a  hold  upon  the  country,  Ptolemy  made  a 
treacherous  offer  of  marriage  to  his  sister ;  and,  being  admitted  to 
the  fort,  killed  her  sons  and  banished  her  to  Samothrace.  Hia 
crime  was  soon  punished  by  an  event,  which  requires  us  to  take  a 
glance  beyond  the  northern  boundaries  of  Macedonia. 

We  shall  soon  have  occasion  to  speak  more  fully  of  the  great 
nation  of  the  Gauls  or  Celts,  who  occupied,  from  very  early'times, 
all  the  regions  of  Western  Europe,  beyond  the  Alps  and  the  Bhine, 
and  who  gave  their  name  to  the  country  of  Gallia  {France).    Their 
early  settlements  in  Italy,  and  the  great  irruption  in  which  they 
sacked  Rome  (b.c,  390),  will  be  noticed  in  the  next  book.  During 
the  ensuing  century,  the  tribes  which  were  established  in  the  great 
plain  of  Northern  Italy  (Gallia  Cisalpina)  were  constantly  pressing 
on  eastward  round  the  head  of  the  Adriatic;  and  these  movements 
appear  to  have  caused  the  irruptions  of  the  Triballi  and  other 
niyrian  nations  into  Macedonia.    About  B.C.  308,  a  body  of  Gauls 
had  reached  the  frontiers  of  Macedonia,  and  Oassander  gave  them 
settlements  in  Mount  Orbelus.     During  the  following  years,  new 
swarms  arrived  from  Italy,  and  accumidated  beyond  the  moun- 
tains of  Scardus,  Orbelus,  and  Scomius,  through  which  they  poured 
into  Macedonia  towards  the  close  of  b.c.  380.     Ptolemy  ventured 
to  meet  them  in  the  field;   but  the  Macedonian  phalanx  was 
broken  before  the  superior  numbers,  the  savage  war-cries,  and  the 
broadsword  of  the  Gael,  like  the  Boman  legions  at  Allia,  and 
many  a  disciplined  army  since.     Ptolemy  Ceraunus  was  killed  in 
the  battle,  and  his   kingdom  fell  into  complete  .anarchy.     His 
brother  Meleager,  and  Antipater,  a  nephew  of  Cassander,  succes- 
sively failed  in  the  attempt  to  establish  themselves  on  the  throne, 
which  was  at  last  offered  by  the  army  to  Sosthenes,  who  had 
meanwhile  succeeded  in  checking  the  invaders.    Their  main  body 
seems  to  have  retired  behind  the  mountains  when  satiated  with 
plunder ;  but  they  returned  in  the  following  year,  and  inflicted  on 
Sosthenes  a  defeat,  which  was  soon  followed  by  his  death  (b.c.  279). 
On  this  occasion,  the  Gauls  pressed  on  as  far  as  Delphi,  to  plunder 
the  temple.     The  local  tradition  declared  that  Apollo  defended  his 
sanctuary  by  miracles  like  those  which  had  baffled  the  Persians 
two  hundred  years  before;*  but  sober  history  must  give  the  honour 
of  the  achievement  to  the  Greeks.     They  assembled  their  forces, 

•  VoL  L  pp.  420,  421. 
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under  the  Athenian  Callippus,  and  routed  the  invaders,  disordered 
bjr  plunder  and  excess.  Brennus,  the  leader  of  the  Ganls,  was 
slain.  The  hordes  that  followed  him  retreated  partly  across  the 
Hsemns  to  the  banks  of  the  Danube ;  part  founded  settlements 
in  Ihraoe ;  while  another  body  passed  on  to  the  Hellespont  and 
Propontis,  Of  these,  some  crossed  the  Hellespont  in  search  of 
phmder,  while  others  were  invited  over  from  Byzantium  by 
Nicomedes  L,  king  of  Bithynia.  These  two  hordes,  reinforced 
by  fresh  swarms,  overran  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor  within  the 
Taurus,  exacting  tribute  of  its  princes,  while  some  bodies  of  them 
crossed  the  Taurus,  and  served  in  the  armies  of  Syria  and  Egypt 
Their  ascendancy  was  checked  by  the  growing  power  of  the  kings 
of  Pergaxmis ;  and  at  length,  just  half  a  century  after  their  first 
entrance.  Attains  L  inflicted  on  them  a  decisive  defeat,  and  com- 
pelled them  to  settle  within  the  limits  of  the  district  which  was 
henceforth  called  Galatia*  (b.c.  230).  Intermingling  with  the 
Hellenist  population  aroimd  them,  they  adopted  Greek  manners, 
but  they  preserved  their  own  language,  with  their  political  organi- 
zation. They  formed  three  tribes,  bearing  the  thoroughly  Gallic 
names  of  Tolistobogi,  Trocmi,  and  Tectosages,  each  consisting  of 
four  dans,  which  the  Greeks  called  Tetrachies. 

The  anarchy  of  Macedonia  was  ended,  shortly  after  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Gauls,  by  the  victory  of  Antigonus  Gtonatas  over  the 
other  competitors  for  the  throne  (about  b.c.  278).  We  know 
but  little  of  his  exact  position  up  to  this  time.  He  had  been 
appointed,  as  we  have  seen,  by  his  father,  Demetrius  Poliorcetes, 
to  the  government  of  Greece,  where  he  had  held  his  ground 
amidst  the  contests  for  the  throne  of  Macedonia,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  risings  of  the  Greek  cities,  supported  by  the  king  of 
Egypt,  on  the  other.  His  usual  residence  seems  to  have  been  at 
Bemetrias,  in  Magnesia,  and  his  chief  strength  lay  in  his  close 
alliance  with  the  ^tolians,  whose  power  now  reached  eastward  as 
far  as  Phocis.  The  extent  of  his  hold  upon  Peloponnesus  is  very 
doubtfrd;  but,  as  will  be  seen  presently,  that  hold  was  greatly 
loosened,  at  the  epoch  of  b.c.  280,  by  a  new  movement  in  assertion 
of  Pan-hellenic  liberty.  About  the  time  when  Ptolemy  Ceraunus 
was  contending  for  his  newly  usurped  crown,  with  Antiochus  on 
the  one  side,  and  Antigonus  Gonata^  on  the  other,  a  confederacy 
of  the  Greek  states  appears  to  have  been  formed  against  the 
latter,  under  the  leadership  of  Sparta,  and  with  the  aid  of  Egyp- 

*  It  was  also  called  Gallo-Gracifle  and  Graeco-Galatia,  from  the  mixture  of  Qauls 
and  Greeks  in  iia  population. 
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tian  money  and  ships.  As  a  pretext  for  combining  their  forces, 
an  Amphictyonic  war  was  declared  against  the  iEtolians,  the 
allies  of  Antigonus,  on  the  old  gronnd,  the  cultivation  of  the 
devoted  plain  of  Cirrha.  The  mover  in  ihe  enterprise  was  Areus, 
king  of  Sparta,  who,  with  the  money  supplied  to  him  from  Egypt, 
kept  up  a  mercenary  force,  and  imitated  the  pomp  of  the  Ajsiatic 
courts.  It  has  been  seen  how  disastrously  former  Amphictyonic 
wars  had  ended,  nor  was  the  present  an  exception.  The  allied 
army  was  utterly  defeated  and  dispersed  by  the  ^tolians,  but  the 
war  was  still  maintained  in  a  desultory  manner  by  Areus,  One 
gain  from  it  appears  to  have  been  the  expulsion  of  the  Mace- 
donian garrisons  from  the  ports  of  Athens. 

It  was  soon  after  the  defeat  of  the  allies,  that  Antigonus 
Gonatas  obtained  the  Macedonian  throne,  and  became  the  founder 
of  a  dynasty,  and  the  restorer  of  the  monarchy.     After  the  brief 
interruption  of  two  or  three  years,  when  he  was  expelled,  as  abeady 
related,  by  Pyrrhus,  he  kept  the  crown  till  his  death,  in  b.c.  239. 
The  dynasty  he  founded  lasted  for  seventy  years  after  his  death, 
numbering  three  generations  and  four  kings.     Macedonia  became 
the  umpire  in  the  conflict  between  the  contending  Greek  forces  of 
Sparta  and  the  AchsBan  and  ^tolian  leagues.     Demetrius  IL,  the 
son  of  Antigonus  Gonatas  (b.c.  239 — 229),  carried  on  war  with  his 
dangerous  neighbours,  the  iBtolians.     His  cousin  and  successor 
Antigonus  Doson  (b.c.  229 — 220),  supported  the  Achaean  League, 
and  gained  the  decisive  battle  of  Sellasia  over  Cleomenes,  king  of 
Sparta  (b.c.   221).     The  long  reign  of  Philip  V.,  the  son  of 
Demetrius  IL  (b.c.  220 — 178),  witnessed  the  culminating  power 
of  ^  this  later  Macedonian  kingdom,  and  its  humiliation  in  the 
conflict  with  Home,  to  which  it  flnally  succumbed  under  his  son 
Perseus,  in  b.c.  168.     The  last  successor  of  Philip  and  Alexander, 
and  the  lineal  descendant  of  the  great  Antigonus,  was  dragged  in 
chains  through  the  streets  of  Rome,  to  grace  the  triumph  of 
JEmilius  Paulus,  and  then  thrown  into  a  dungeon,  but  he  ended 
his  days  in  an  honourable  captivity  at  Alba. 

We  shall  have  to  return  hereafter  to  the  history  of  these  later 
Macedonian  kings,  as  well  as  to  that  of  the  Acheean  League, 
and  its  two  great  heroes, 

"  Aratus,  who  awhile  relumed  the  soul 
Of  fondly  liugering  liberty  in  Greece  ; 
And  him,  her  darling  as  her  latest  hope, 
The  gallant  Philopoemen,  who  to  arms 
Turned  the  luxurious  pomp  he  could  not  cure 
Or  toiling  in  his  farm,  a  simple  swain, 
Or,  bold  and  skilful,  thundering  in  the  field. 
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Meanwhile  it  is  well  to  take  a  prospective  glance  at  the  causes 
and  the  issne  of  this  last  effort  for  freedom.  During  the  war  in 
which  Pjrrhus  lost  his  life,  Antigonns  Gonatas  was  at  the  head 
of  an  army  in  Peloponnesus,  where  he  obtained  complete  ascen- 
danqr  after  the  fall  of  Pyrrhus.  Some  of  the  cities  were  held 
by  Ids  garrisons,  and  others  by  tyrants  in  his  interest.  Sparta, 
which  he  had  aided  against  Fyrrhus,  was  soon  at  war  with  him 
again,  in  alliance  with  Athens  and  the  king  of  Egypt.  The 
details  of  this  war  are  very  obscure.  The  Spartan  king  Areus  was 
killed  in  battle ;  and  Athens,  after  being  nearly  ruined  by  a  long 
blockade,  was  forced  to  surrender  to  Antigonus,  about  b.c.  262. 
The  Macedonian  garrisons  were  replaced  in  Piraeus  and  Munychia, 
but  the  city  was  declared  free,  and  Antigonus,  in  his  frequent 
visits  to  Athens,  paid  marked  honour  to  her  eminent  philosophers, 
especially  to  Zeno.  Sparta,  now  closely  dependent  on  Egypt, 
seemed  to  be  the  only  Hellenic  power  capable  of  withstanding  the 
Macedonian  king,  except  the  great  confederacy  of  the  ^tolians, 
who  were  his  close  allies. 

But  an  ancient  state,  which  had  remained  hitherto  almost 
isolated  in  the  midst  of  Greece,  was  gradually  rising  up  into  new 
life,  to  afford  the  country  a  last  hope  of  liberty,  and  to  give  the 
world  a  brilliant  example  of  the  working  of  a  federation.  The 
Achaean  race,  who,  in  the  time  celebrated  by  Homer,  had  been 
dominant  in  Peloponnesus,  had  remained  in  political  insignifi^ 
canoe  since  the  great  Dorian  migration  drove  them  up  to  the  strip 
of  land  along  the  northern  coast  of  the  peninsula.  Their  twelve 
great  cities*  had  been  anciently  united  in  a  Panachsean  confedera- 
tion, which  was  chiefly,  like  the  old  Panionian  confederacy  in  the 
same  region,  for  religious  objects.  This  league  had  been  dis- 
solved by  the  policy  of  Philip  and  Alexander,  who  could  not, 
however,  destroy  tilie  bond  between  the  cities.  During  the 
troubles  that  followed  the  death  of  Lysimachus  (b.c.  280),  four 
of  these  cities,  Dyme,  Patrae,  Triteea,  and  Pharae,  formed  a 
league  to  resist  the  Macedonian  domination,  which  was  afterwards 
joined  by  all  the  Achaean  towns,  except  Olenus  and  Helice.  At 
first,  however,  they  were  reduced  by  Antigonus,  with  the  other 
cities  of  Peloponnesus,  and  were  occupied,  like  the  rest,  by  his 
garrisons,  or  by  the  tyrants  he  set  up.  The  oppression  of  these 
rulers  furnished  a  fresh  motive  for  the  renewal  of  the  league  after 
Antigonus  had  withdrawn ;  and  the  king,  residing  at  Pella,  seems 
to  hare  overlooked  so  insignificant  a  state.    Thus  left  to  itself, 

*  AftenrardB  reduced  to  ten  by  the  destruction  of  two  of  them  by  an  earthqnake. 
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its  growth  was  gradual,  and  it  had  time  to  mature  its  constitataon 
before  being  exposed  to  serious  conflicts.  At  first  the  league  was 
presided  over  by  a  secretary  {Grammateu8)j  and  two  generalB 
{Strategt)j  assisted  by  a  council  of  ten  Demiurgu  In  the  election 
of  these  officers,  every  citizen  of  the  Achsean  towns,  above  the 
age  of  thirty,  had  a  vote,  and  the  ultimate  decision  of  all  ques- 
tions of  public  policy  rested  with  the  general  assembly  of  Hie 
citizens,  who  met  twice  a  year  in  a  grove  near  ^gium.  About 
B.C.  256,  a  more  concentrated  power  was  given  to  the  govermnent 
of  the  League  by  the  election  of  a  single  Strategus.  It  now  only 
wanted  an  able  and  enterprising  leader  to  become  a  truly  great 
power;  and  such  a  leader  came  forward  in  the  person  of  the 
young  Abatus,  a  Sicyonian  exile  residing  at  Argos,  whose  father 
Clinias  had  been  killed  by  Abantidas,  the  tyrant  of  Sicyon. 
When  he  had  reached  his  twentieth  year,  Aratus,  at  the  head  of 
a  band  of  exiles,  made  himself  master  of  Sicyon,  by  a  daring 
adventure  in  the  night,  expelled  the  reigning  tyrant,  and  forth- 
with united  the  city  to  the  Achaean  League  (b.c.  251)«  The  acqui- 
sition of  a  city,  so  important  by  its  power  and  position,  was  only 
less  valuable  to  the  League  than  the  gain  of  such  a  leader.  The 
very  defects  in  the  character  of  this  remarkable  man  supplied 
special  qualifications  for  the  work  he  had  now  to  do.  Incapable 
of  directing  the  movements  of  a  pitched  battle,  and  even  ipnting 
personal  courage  in  the  field,  he  was  a  daring  and  skilful  leader  of 
surprises  and  ambuscades,  and  a  most  successful  negociator.  But 
his  intellectual  culture  was  very  imperfect,  and  his  practical 
knowledge  of  politics  in  early  life  had  been  confined  to  the  expe- 
rience of  tyrannical  oppression,  and  the  bitterness  and  cxmning 
which  it  engenders.  Hence,  when  the  growing  power  of  the 
League  might  perhaps  have  afforded  an  opportunity  to  a  Demos- 
thenes for  realizing  the  old  dreams  of  Panhellenic  patriotism, 
Aratus  was  unequal  to  the  occasion :  when  hard  pressed  by  Sparta 
and  the  ^tolians,  he  called  in  Antigonus  Doson,  and  so  once 
more  made  a  Macedonian  the  umpire  of  the  liberties  of  Greece. 
But  the  time  had  probably  gone  by,  when  even  a  Demosthenes 
could  have  raised  the  country  from  its  depressed  state,  aggravated 
as  it  was  by  the  famine  and  pestilence  that  resulted  from,  half  a 
century  of  desultory  warfare.  Aratus  was  rightly  judged  by  Ms 
countrymen  for  what  he  had  done,  rather  than  for  his  faults 
and  failures,  when  they  paid  divine  honours  to  his  memory.  He 
died  in  B.C.  213,  poisoned  by  the  order  of  his  former  friend, 
Philip  V.  of  Macedon.    Aratus  wrote  Memoirs  of  his  own  times, 
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down  to  B.a  220,  the  year  in  which  the  History  of  Polybius 
begins.* 

It  was  in  b.c.  245  that  Aratus  was  first  elected  as  Strategus  of 
the  League,  which  had  meanwhile  been  steadily  consolidating 
itself  Abotit  this  time  the  Achseans  formed  an  alliance  with  the 
Boeotians,  the  state  which  seemed  best  able  to  check  the  growth 
of  the  rival  iBtolian  confederacy ;  but  the  i£tolians  fell  upon  the 
Boeotians,  and  cmshed  them  before  the  Achaeans  came  to  their 
aid;  and  the  old  BcBotian  confederacy,  with  its  slight  remnant  of 
power,  was  absorbed  into  the  iBtoUan  League.  The  loss  waa  com- 
pensated by  Aratns's  daring  surprise  of  Corinth  and  its  citadel, 
which  Antigonns  had  carelessly  entrusted  to  a  Stoic  philosopher 
and  a  garrison  of  Syrian  mercenaries.  The  former  proved  incom- 
petent, the  latter  treacherous ;  and  the  loss  of  the  Acrocorinthus 
deprived  Antigonns  of  the  key  to  Peloponnesus.  Aratus  followed 
np  this  enterprize  by  the  capture  of  Megara ;  and  the  Achcean 
League  was  joined  successively  by  the  smaller  states  of  the  Argolid 
peninsula,  by  all  the  chief  Arcadian  cities,  including  Megalopolis 
(B.C.  234)  ;  and  finally  by  Argos  (b,c.  228).  These  cities  had  up 
to  this  time  been  governed  by  tyrants,  several  of  whom  laid  down 
their  power  voluntarily.  On  the  other  hand,  Elis  and  some  of  the 
western  cities  of  Arcadia  joined  the  ^tolian  League ;  and  thus 
Peloponnestis  was  divided  between  the  two  confederacies,  with  the 
exception  of  the  southern  part,  where  Messene  remained  at  first 
neutral,  but  ultimately  joined  the  Achaean  League ;  and  Sparta 
pursued  the  peculiar  policy  which  remains  to  be  described.  In 
Korihem  Greece,  the  only  states  not  embraced  in  the  iEtolian 
League  w^re  Acamania  and  Athens.  The  Acamanians  formed  a 
confederacy  of  their  own,  which  was  destined  to  play  an  important 
part  in  the  war  with  Rome ;  but  at  present  they  were  still  subject 
to  Macedonia  Athens,  as  we  have  seen,  had  been  declared  free 
by  Antigonns  (b.o.  256),  who  had,  however,  pulled  down  the  long 
walls,  and  left  his  garrisons  in  Pirasus  and  Munychia,  which  the 
Athenians  and  Aratus  persuaded  the  Macedonian  governor  to 
withdraw  (about  B.C.  229).    Thus  Athens  became  an  ally  of  the 

*  The  Memoirs  of  Aratas  are  lost.  This  is  a  suitable  occasion  to  mention  the  great 
imoertaintyof  tbis  period  of  history,  which,  as  Niebnhr  remarks,  has  to  be  unravelled 
from  a  hundred  different  sources.  Onr  leading  authority  is  the  * '  Philippic  Histories  *' 
of  Justin,  a  work  probably  of  the  fourth  or  fifth  century  of  our  era,  itself  an  epitome 
of  the  "PhiUppic  Histories"  of  Trogus  Pompeius,  a  writer  of  llie  Augustan  age. 
The  latter  most  yaluable  work,  which  embraced  a  histoiy  of  the  Macedonian 
monarchy,  with  such  digressions  into  the  stories  of  the  old  Asiatic  empires  as  to 
giTe  it  the  character  of  a  unirersal  history,  is  entirely  lost  in  its  original  form. 

I  a 
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AchaBans,  though  not  an  actual  member  of  the  League ;  but  she 
had  almost  lost  all  political  weight  in  Greece ;  and  the  thoughts 
of  her  citizens  were  chiefly  occupied  with  her  philosophical  schools. 
That  this  rapid  progress  should  have  been  made  by  the  Achseans 
without  the  interference  of  Macedonia,  can  only  be  explained  by 
the  indolence  into  which  Antigonus  Gronatas  sank  during  the  latter 
part  of  his  long  reign,  and  the  occupation  found  for  his  suc- 
cessor Demetrius  by  the  ^tolians.  On  the  other  hand,  Aratns 
was  continually  aided  by  ftmds  from  the  king  of  Egypt,  Pto- 
lemy IIL,  Euergetes. 

'In  this  state  of  affairs,  the  balance  of  Greek  liberty  was  in  the 
hands  of  Sparta ;  but  Sparta  was  in  no  condition  to  rise  to  the 
occasion.     Her  rulers  were  the  more  loath  to  abandon  the  hope  of 
recovering  her  supremacy,  as  they  pursued  it  no  longer  in  the  old 
spirit  of  Dorian  hardihood,  but  as  the  rivals  of  the  newly  founded 
monarchies.     The  gold  of  Egypt  had  introduced  a  corrupting 
luxury,  amidst  which  the  old  Dorian  hatred  of  the  AchsBans  and 
the  Arcadians  grew  more  intense.    A  brief  hope  of  better  things 
was  held  out  by  the  accession  of  the  Proclid  king,  Agis  IV.,  whose 
patriotism  aimed  at  once  at  a  revival  of  the  institutions  of  Lycur- 
gus,  and  an  alliance  with  the  AchsBan  League.     Like  Cleomenes, 
who  renewed  his  attempts  at  reform,  Agis  was  a  young  man  full 
of  generous  enthusiasm,  and  Plutarch  has  most  fitly  compared 
them  with  the  Gracchi     Ascending  the  throne  at  the  age  of 
twenty  (b.o.  244),  Agis  found  the  number  of  Spartan  citizens 
reduced  to  seven  hundred,  of  whom  not  more  than  one  hundred 
possessed  property.     Members  of  the  royal  and  [noble  families 
went  abroad  to  serve  as  mercenaries,  and  returned  laden  with  the 
wealth,  and  corrupted  by  the  vices  of  the  East     The  influence  of 
such  men,  headed  by  the  other  king,  Leonidas  II,,  formed  an 
insurmountable  obstacle  to  the  plans  of  Agis  for  restoring  Sparta 
to  her  ancient  glories ;  and  the  partial  success  of  his  measures, 
which  we  cannot  stay  to  describe,  only  provoked  a  more  violent 
opposition,  to  which  he  fell  a  victim,  with  his  near  relatives  (b.c. 
240).     But  he  found  a  follower,  at  first  more  fortunate,  in  the  son 
of  the  very  rival  who  had  foiled  him,  the  Eurysthenid  king, 
Cleomenes  III.,  who  married  the  widow  of  Agis,  and  succeeded 
his  father  Leonidas  in  b.c.  236.     Cleomenes,  however,  in  hifl 
zeal  to  revive  the  martial  spirit  of  Sparta,  viewed  the  Achaean 
confederacy,  not,  like  Agis,  as  a  pattern  and  an  ally,  but  as  a  rival 
He  made  war  upon  the  AchsBans  for  the  possession  of  OrchomennS; 
Tegea,  and  Mantinea,  with  such  success  as  to  obtain  the  power  to 
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carry  ont  Ids  reforms  at  home.     He  put  to  death  the  Ephors  who 

were  at  the  head  of  the  opposite  party,  and  carried  out  the  reforms 

of  Agis,  and  others  of  his  own.    Taking  the  field  again  as  the  head 

of  a  renovated  and  united  state,  he  gained  new  successes  against 

AiBtos,  who  now  called  in  the  aid  of  Antigonus  Doson  (b.c.  223). 

The  war  had  now  lasted  five  years.   For  two  years  more  Cleomenes 

held  out  against  the  united  forces  of  the  Macedonians  and  AohaBans, 

till  he  was  defeated,  and  his  army  utterly  destroyed,  at  Sellasia,  in 

Laconia  (b.c.  221).  Cleomenes  found  reftige  in  Egypt  with  Ptolemy 

Eaergetes ;  but  he  was  imprisoned  by  his  successor,  Ptolemy  IV., 

Philopator.     Escaping  fi*om  prison,  he  made  one  last  attempt  to 

rouse  his  countrymen  against  their  new  master ;  and,  when  he  found 

them  submissive  to  the  yoke,  he  died  by  his  own  hand.  Greece  was, 

however,  saved  from  the  domination  of  Antigonus  Doson  by  his- 

lecal  home  to  meet  an  invasion  of  the  Illyrians,  followed  shortly  by 

his  death  in  the  same  year  as  that  of  Cleomenes  (b.c.  220). 

Meanwhile  the  JStolian  League  had  been  steadily  gaining  ground 
during  the  war  between  Cleomenes  and  the  Achseans.  On  the 
death  of  Antigonus  and  the  accession  of  Philip  Y.,  who  was  only 
seventeen  years  old,  the  iEtolians  made  an  attack  upon  Messenia, 
and  inflicted  a  complete  defeat  on  Aratus  and  the  whole  force  of 
Achaea.  Aratos  once  more  sought  aid  from  Macedonia;  Philip 
entered  into  a 'close  alliance  with  the  Achaeans,  and  Aratus  became 
his  most  trusted  friend  and  counsellor.  The  ^^ Social  War" 
between  the  ^tolian  and  Achaean  Leagues,  the  latter  being  aided 
by  Philip,  lasted  about  three  years  (B.a  220 — 217).  Its  chief 
result  was  a  great  accession  of  power  and  reputation  to  Philip  by 
his  repeated  victories  over  the  iEtolians,  followed  by  a  marked 
deterioration  in  his  own  character.  The  news  of  Hannibal's  first 
victories  in  Italy  tempted  him  to  seek  new  laurels  on  the  same 
field.  With  this  view,  he  made  peace  with  the  ^tolians,  and 
presently  afterwards  concluded  an  alliance  with  the  Carthaginians 
(B.a  216).  His  first  unsuccessfril  attempts  against  the  Romans 
in  Illyria  were  accompanied  by  arbitrary  proceedings  in  Greece ; 
and  it  was  for  his  remonstrances  against  these  acts  that  Aratus 
was  removed  by  poison  (b.c.  213).  The  Bomans  now  appear 
upon  the  scene  as  the  allies  of  the  ^tolians  (b.c.  211),  while 
Aratus  found  a  worthy,  and  in  some  points  a  nobler  successor, 
in  Ph£LOP<em£N,  by  whose  victories  over  Sparta  the  power  of 
Uie  Achaean  League  was  extended  throughout  Peloponnesus.  How 
the  advantages  thus  gained  were  lost,  and  how  Greece  was 
finally  constituted  a  Roman  province  under  the  name  of  Achaia 
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(B.a  146),  will  be  related  among  the  other  conquests  of  the 
republic. 

This  summary  of  the  history  of  Greece  during  the  period  of  the 
Macedonian  supremacy  would  be  very  incomplete  without  some 
notice  of  that  important  section  of  the  Hellenic  racCi  which  waa 
settled  in  Italy  and  Sicily.  The  affairs  of  the  Italian  Greeks  gave 
occasion  to  those  enterprises  of  the  Epirot  kings,  which  brought 
them  into  collision  with  the  Eomans ;  and  the  history  of  Sicily  is 
embellished  by  the  romantic  adventures  of  Agathocles.  The  cities 
of  Magna  Grascia,  severed  from  the  objects  of  interest  which 
absorbed  the  attention  of  the  mother  country,  found  it  difficult  to 
hold  their  own  against  the  aggressions  of  their  Italian  neighbours, 
the  Lucanians,  Bruttians,  and  Messapians;  and  the  expeditions 
•which  the  two  Dionysii  undertook  in  Italy  weakened  these  cities 
instead  of  assisting  them.  Tarentum  was  especially  hard  pressed 
by  the  Messapians ;  and  it  was  in  an  expedition  to  its  aid  that 
the  Spartan  king  Archidamus,  son  of  Agesilaus,  lost  his  life, 
about  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Chaaronea  (b.c.  338).  The  Epirot 
king  Alexander,  the  brother  of  Olympias,  next  undertook  an 
expedition  to  the  aid  of  the  Tarentines,  in  which,  after  some 
successes,  he  was  assassinated  (b.c.  331).  Fifty  years  passed 
before  the  same  enterprize  was  renewed  by  Pyrrhus,  in  the  manner 
which  is  to  be  more  frdly  related  in  a  future  chapter. 

Meanwhile,  the  like  distresses  of  Oroton,  causing  it  to  seek  aid 
from  Syracuse,  gave  occasion  for  the  first  appearance  of  the  cele- 
brated Agathocles,  an  adventurer  rarely  equalled  in  the  history 
of  the  world  for  unbounded  daring,  fertility  in  resource,  and  utter 
want  of  principle.  His  name  breaks  the  silence  of  nearly  twenty 
years,  in  which  the  affairs  of  Syracuse  are  shrouded  after  the 
death  of  Timoleon,  in  b.o.  336.  We  only  know  that  in  this 
interval  the  popular  constitution  had  been  overthrown  and  an 
oligarchy  of  600  set  up,  under  Sosistratus  and  other  leaders,  about 
the  time  when  an  expedition  was  undertaken  to  aid  the  Croto- 
niates  against  the  Bruttians  (probably  about  b.o.  320).  In  this 
expedition,  the  popular  voice  assigned  the  highest  place  of  merit 
to  Agathocles,  who  had  recently  risen  from  the  obscure  station  of 
a  potter.  He  was  the  son  of  Carcinus,  a  Khegian  exile,  who  had 
settled  at  Therma,  in  the  Carthaginian  part  of  Sicily.  His  birth 
is  surrounded  by  that  halo  of  legend  which  is  so  often  reflected 
on  to  the  cradle  of  great  men  from  their  subsequent  exploits ;  sach 
as  that  his  father,  having  dreamed  that  he  would  be  a  cause  of 
evil  to  Sicily,  would  have  exposed  the  infant,  but  he  was  saved  by 
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his  mother,  and  secreted  till  his  seventh  year,  when  his  father  had 
long  repented  of  his  supposed  murder.  At  eighteen  years  of  age, 
he  was  settled  at  Syracuse,  following  his  father's  humble  occupa- 
tion of  a  potter.  He  became  equally  conspicuous  for  his  profligate 
habits,  and  for  his  tall  and  handsome  form,  his  vast  strength,  his 
courage  in  militaiy  service,  and  his  fluency  of  speech.  A  wealthy 
citizen  named  Damas  took  notice  of  him,  supplied  him  with 
money,  and  gave  him  the  opportunity  of  distinguishing  himself  in 
a  subordinate  conmiand  against  the  Agrigentines ;  and,  when 
Damas  died,  Agathocles  succeeded  to  his  wealth  and  influence  by 
marriage  with  his  widow.  In  "the  expedition  to  Croton,  Aga- 
thocles served  as  an  ofGlcer  under  his  brother  Antander,  who  was 
one  of  the  generals ;  and  when  the  oligarchical  leaders  withheld 
from  him  the  prize  of  valour,  he  charged  them  openly  with  as])ir- 
ing  to  set  up  a  tyranny.  Not  succeeding  in  effecting  a  revolution, 
he  left  Syracuse,  and  levied  a  band  of  mercenaries  in  Italy,  whom 
he  employed  sometimes  in  attacking  the  Greek  cities,  sometimes 
in  aiding  them  against  their  enemies.  After  making  two  unsuc- 
cessful assaults  on  Syracuse,  he  took  the  neighbouring  city  of 
Leontini,  and  was  established  there  when  a  revolution  in  Syracuse 
led  to  his  recal.  In  the  war  which  ensued  with  the;  oligarchical 
exiles,  who  were  assisted  by  the  people  of  Gela  and  by  the  Cartha- 
ginians, Agathocles  was  the  mainstay  of  the  city ;  but  the  suspi- 
cion of  his  designs  was  so  strong  that  he  was  driven  out  of  the 
city,  and  a  plot  for  his  assassination  was  only  frustrated  by  his 
departing  in  the  disguise  of  a  beggar.  He  appears  to  have  found 
refbge  with  the  Carthaginians,  by  whose  aid  the  oligarchical  govern- 
ment was  restored  soon  afterwards  at  Syracuse.  Agathocles,  burn- 
ing with  hatred  towards  the  citizens  who  had  expelled  him,  was 
received  back  into  the  city  through  the  mediation  of  Hamilcar.  He 
took  an  oath  to  support  the  government,  and  to  respect  the  rights 
of  all  classes  of  the  citizens,  and  to  keep  peace  with  Carthage ; 
and  he  was  forthwith  appointed  as  general.  Scarcely  was  this 
done,  when  Agathocles,  in  collusion  with  Hamilcar,  collected  a 
laige  force  of  mercenaries,  and  let  them  loose  to  slay  and  plunder 
the  senate  and  their  wealthy  supporters.  For  two  days,  Syracuse 
presented  the  appearance  of  a  city  taken  by  storm;  and  the 
massacre  of  4000  citizens  was  followed  by  the  banishment  of  6000 
more.  Agathocles  then  presented  himself  to  an  assembly  of  the 
people— consisting  doubtless  of  his  own  soldiers  and  the  rabble 
who  had  joined  them  in  their  late  savage  deeds — congratulated 
them  on  the  recovery  of  their  Uberty  by  the  extirpation  of  the 
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aristocrats ;  and  by  offering  to  lay  down  his  command  he  obtained 
his  appointment  as  "Autocrat,"  or  sole  ruler  with  unlimited 
powers.  Thus  did  Syracuse  succumb  to  a  usurpation  £sur  worse 
than  that  of  the  Dionysii  (rc.  317). 

But  Agathocles  answered,  not  to  the  type  of  the  self-indulgent 
tyrant,  but  to  that  of  the  military  despot — a  type  less  contemptible^ 
but  more  odious  than  the  other,  and  doubly  dangerous,  not  onlj' 
from  the  power  and  aggressive  policy  of  such  princes,  but  from  the 
readiness  of  men  to  reward  their  success  with  admiration — uaj 
more,  to  render  to  them  respect,  if  they  appear  to  make  any  good 
use  of  the  power  seized  by  perjury  and  bloodshed.  Once  finnlj 
seated  on  his  usurped  tiirone,  Agathocles  proclaimed  that  he 
would  govern  for  the  good  of  the  people;  and  his  generous 
courtesy  proved  that  his  atrocities  had  been  committed,  not  trom 
the  impulse  of  a  cruel  nature — ^they  had  not  even  that  wretched 
excuse — ^but  in  the  pursuit  of  a  deliberate  policy.  That  policy 
was  to  found  an  imperial  power  in  Sicily,  alike  over  the  Greek 
cities  and  the  parts  now  subject  to  Carthage;  and,  had  Sicily 
possessed  a  leader  with  the  spirit  of  Hellenic  patriotism,  the 
liberty  lost  in  Greece  might  have  flourished  on  her  soil. 

After  various  and  rapid  successes,  Agathocles  attempted  the  re- 
duction of  the  two  cities  where  the  Syracusan  exiles  were  chiefly 
harboured,  Messana  and  Agrigentum.  He  was  repulsed  from  the 
former,  while  the  latter  prepared  for  a  vigorous  defence,  and 
invited  Acrotatus,  the  son  of  Areus,  from  Sparta  as  a  leader.  But 
the  young  prince  brought  nothing  with  him  but  the  airs  of  Asiatic 
royediy  which  he  had  learned  frt)m  his  father ;  and  his  murder  of 
Sosistratus  provoked  an  insurrection,  in  which  he  only  saved  his 
life  by  flight.  The  Agrigentines  were  glad  to  conclude  a  peace  by 
the  mediation  of  the  Carthaginians,  and  Agathocles  was  recog- 
nised as  the  leader  of  the  Greek  cities,  which  were  declared  free, 
except  Himera,  Selinus,  and  Heraclea :  these  remained  subject  to 
Carthage.  With  his  accustomed  perfidy,  Agathocles  set  to  work 
to  subdue  the  cities  which  had  thus  become  his  allies.  Having 
compelled  Messana  to  accept  his  terms,  and  to  drive  out  the  exiles, 
he  laid  siege  to  Agrigentmn. 

The  Carthaginians,  alarmed  at  the  growth  of  his  power,  sent  a 
fleet  to  the  defence  of  the  city,  an  act  which  involved  tiiem  in 
open  war  with  Agathocles.  He  ravaged  their  territory,  and  per- 
petrated another  atrocious  massacre  of  the  citizens  of  Gela,  whom 
he  supposed  to  be  ready  to  revolt;  but  the  Carthaginians  were 
strongly  reinforced  from  home,  and  Hamilcar  defeated  Agathocles 
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in  the  great  battle  of  Himera  (b.c.  310),  the  same  place  at  which 
I    Oelo  had  defeated  and  slain  another  Hamilcar,  a  hundred  and 
I    seventy  years  before.*    The  Greek  cities  in  general  welcomed  the 
Carthaginians  as  deliverers^  and  Agathocles   was    besieged   in 
I    Syracuse.     He  now  set  the  daring  example,  afterwards  followed 
hj  Scipio,  of  carrying  the  war  into  Africa,  first  providing  for  the 
safety  of  his  role  at  home  by  another  massacre  of  1600  wealthy 
citizens,  whose  goods  supplied  him  with  funds  for  the  expedition. 
His  voyage,  which  was  signalized  by  a  solar  eclipse,  lasted  six 
days  and  nights ;  and  he  just  succeeded  in  distancing  the  Car- 
thaginian   squadron  which   had   allowed  him  to   escape   firom 
Syracuse,  as  he  reached  the  coast  of  Africa. 

Landing  at  the  ^^  Stone  Quarries,"  some  days'  march  east  of 
Carthage,t  Agathocles  burnt  his  ships  as  a  solemn  offering  to 
Demeter  and  Persephone,  and  advanced  through  the  rich  territory 
of  Carthage,  which  had  never  yet  been  trodden  by  an  enemy. 
The  unwalled  cities  offered  no  resistance  to  his  progress,  and  the 
exuberant  products  of  the  corn-fields,  the  vineyards,  the  olive- 
yards,  and  the  orchards  kept  his  army  in  luxurious  abundance. 
At  length  he  reached  Tunes  {Tunis),  at  the  bottom  of  the  Cartha- 
ginian Gulf;  and  here,  having  stormed  the  city,  he  fortified  his 
camp  at  the  distance  of  little  more  than  ten  miles  from  Carthage. 
The  intelligence  of  his  advance  had  preceded  the  news  of  his 
landing,  which  had  been  sent  from  the  fleet ;  but  the  first  con- 
sternation at  Carthage  was  changed  into  the  assurance  of  victory, 
when  they  heard  that  Agathocles  had  left  Sicily  as  a  fugitive, 
and  had  cut  off  his  own  escape.     The  vastly  superior  army  which 
went  out  to  meet  him  carried  20,000  handcuffs,  a  sort  of  provision 
which  has  ever  proved  ominous  to  those  who  have  made  it,  from 
the  time  of  Xerxes  to  that  of  the  Invincible  Armada.     The  com- 
mand was  entrusted  to  Hanno  and  Bomilcar,  two  leaders  of  the 
opposite  £Bu;tions  which  divided  the  Carthaginian  state.    Their 
rivalry,  which  was  expected  to  act  as  a  salutary  mutual  check, 
proved  fataL     BomUcar,  who  commanded  the  left  wing,  held 
back,  while  Hanno,  on  the  right,  made  a  vigorous  attack.    At  the 
moment  when  the  Greeks  began  to  give  ground,  Hanno  was  killed, 
and  his  fall  gave  Bomilcar  an  excuse  for  ordering  a  retreat, 
which  ended  in  the  defeat  of  the  entire  army.     While  the  Car- 
thaginians endeavoured  to  propitiate  the  gods  by  sacrificing  two 

♦  See  VoL  I.  p.  433. 

t  The  data  are  insTifficient  to  identify  the  places.  Hie  spot  where  Agathocles  landed 
leems  to  have  been  on  the  western  side  of  the  tongue  of  land  tenniuating  in  Cape  Bon. 
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hundred  children  of  their  best  families  with  the  horrid  rites  of 
Moloch  (whom  the  Greeks  and  Romans  identified  with  their 
Croons  and  Saturn),  Agathocles  advanced  from  his  fortified  post 
at  Tunes  to  the  conquest  of  the  cities  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Uie 
Carthaginian  territory,  the  modem  Begency  of  Tunis.  The  jealous 
policy  of  Carthage  had  secured  her  dependencies  by  no  bond  of 
mutual  attachment;  and  their  rapid  submission^  to  the  number 
of  200,  proved  the  instability  of  her  empire. 

The  enterprise  of  Agathocles  had,  however,  fiiiled  to  draw  back 
the  Carthaginians  from  Syracuse.     Hamilcar  pressed  the  si^e, 
and  showed  the  prow-ornaments  of  the  ships  of  Agathocles   as 
signs  of  his  destruction.    The  city  was  almost  in  despair,  when 
the  truth  was  learned  by  the  arrival  of  a  messenger  fix)m  Aga- 
thocles, and  Hamilcar  raised  the  siege,  sending  off  a  part  of  his 
forces  to  Afiica.     Some  months  later,  he  returned  to  Syracuse  at 
the  head  of  100,000  men,  while  his  fleet  blockaded  the  harbonr. 
He  attempted  to  hasten  the  operations  by  the  veiy  same  manoeuvre^ 
in  which  Demosthenes  had  failed  a  century  before,  a  night  sur- 
prise of  the  heights  of  Epipolse,  which  were  now  included  in  the 
line  of  fortifications.  The  assault  utterly  miscarried,  and  Hamilcar 
was  taken  prisoner;  thus  fulfilling,  in  a  cross  sense,  the  prediction 
of  a  soothsayer,  that  he  should  sup  that  night  in  Syracuse.     That 
supper  was  his  last     He  was  put  to  death  with  the  most  crael 
tortures,  and  his  head  was  sent  over  to  Africa.     But  his  fall, 
instead  of  restoring  the  supremacy  of  Agathocles  in  Sicily,  gave 
the  Greeks  new  hopes  of  freedom  under  the  leadership  of  Agri- 
gentum;  and  Syracuse  remained  blockaded  by  the  Carthaginian 
fleet  (b.o.  309). 

The  news  of  Hamilcar's  death  found  Agathocles  posted  at 
Tunes,  while  the  Carthaginians  were  encamped  between  him  and 
their  ciiy;  and  he  hastened  to  display  the  head  of  Hamilcar 
before  their  eyes.  But  in  this  moment  of  triumph,  the  murder 
of  an  officer  by  his  son  Archagathus,  in  a  drunken  brawl,  caused 
a  mutiny  in  his  camp.  The  piteous  appeals  of  Agathocles  not  only 
brought  back  his  soldiers  to  obedience,  but  evoked  a  new  outburst 
of  devotion,  amidst  which  he  led  them  on  to  a  successfrd  attack  on 
the  Punic  camp ;  and  this  was  followed  up  by  another  victory  over 
a  Carthaginian  force  in  the  interior  of  the  country  (b.o.  308). 

Still  his  force  was  insufficient  for  the  reduction  of  Carthage 
herself ;  and  he  invited  aid  from  Ophelias,  the  governor  of  Cyrene, 
who  had  delivered  that  city  from  the  incursion  of  an  adventurer 
named  Thimbron,  after  Alexander's  death,  and  had  reduced  it 
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beneath  the  govemment  of  Ptolemy  L  Enticed  by  the  promise 
of  the  soyereignty  of  Carthage  when  it  should  be  subdued, 
Ophellafl  collected  a  body  of  10,000  colonists  from  all  parts 
of  Greece,  and^  with  the  like  number  of  infantry,  600  cavalry, 
and  100  war-chariots,  he  performed  a  difficult  march  of  two 
months  along  the  sandy  shores  of  the  Syrtes,  to  join  Agathocles. 
His  airiyal  seems  at  once  to  have  inspired  Agathocles  with  the 
hope  of  securing  the  aid  of  his  forces,  and  getting  rid  of  their 
oonunander  and  his  claims.  In.  an  assembly  of  his  own  soldiers, 
be  accused  Ophelias  of  a  plot  against  his  life.  The  victim  was 
despatched  upon  the  spot,  and  his  soldiers  were  cajoled  or  intimi« 
dated  into  Bubmission.  While  this  tragedy  was  acting,  Carthage 
was  in  a  atate  of  civil  war,  through  an  attempt  of  Bomilcar  to 
complete  his  treasonable  designs.  The  plot  was  defeated,  and 
Bomilcar  was  put  to  death  with  tortures ;  but  the  opportunity  was 
lost  of  attacking  Agathocles  during  the  confusion  which  followed 
the  murder  of  Ophelias  (b.o.  307). 

With  his  forces  thus  increased,  Agathocles  subdued  the  old 
Phoenician  settlements  along  the  shore  westward  of  Carthage, 
Utaca,  Hippo,  and  Hippagreta,  the  last  within  a  few  miles  of 
Carthage,  which  was  thus  environed  on  both  sides.     It  seemed 
that  he  might  safely  return  to  Sicily,  where  his  affairs  made  no 
progress,  though  he  had  recently  assumed  the  title  of  its  king. 
He  crossed  over  with  2000  men,  leaving  his  son  Archagathus  to 
command  in  Africa,  and  landed  at  Selinus.    His  presence  and 
activity  at  once  turned  the  tide  of  events.    Though  Dinocrates, 
the  leader  of  the  Syracusan  exiles,  kept  the  field  against  him,  the 
Agrigentines  were  twice  defeated,  and  several  cities  were  taken ; 
when  Agathocles  was  recalled  to  Africa  by  disastrous  news.    His 
son  had  been  twice  defeated  by  the  Carthaginians,  and  was  now 
blockaded  in  the  camp  at  Tunes ;  the  army  was  mutinous  through 
want  of  supplies  and  pay,  and  the  Libyan  allies,  as  well  as  the 
cities  called  Libyphoenician,  from  the  mixed  race  that  peopled 
&em,  had  fallen  off  at  the  first  appearance  of  bad  fortune.    Aga- 
thocles saw  no  chance  but  the  desperate  one  of  a  battle,  though 
his  forces  were  fiar  inferior  to  the  enemy,  who  refiised  to  leave 
their  entrenchments.    The  failure  of  his  attack  on  the  camp  was 
followed  by  scenes  as  strange  as  have  ever  occupied  the  night  aftet 
a  battle.    The  Carthaginians  were  engaged  in  sacrificing  the 
oomeliest  of  their  prisoners  as  a  thank-offering  to  their  gods, 
when  the  fire  kindled  for  this  hideous  purpose  spread  a  conflagra- 
tion through  the  whole  camp,  and  the  army  dispersed  in  terror. 
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But  Agathocles  was  in  no  condition  to  profit  by  the  accident. 
Despairing  of  holding  his  position  in  Africa,  and  unable  to  cany 
off  his  army  for  want  of  vessels,  he  was  stepping  on  board  a  ship 
to  make  a  secret  escape,  when  he  was  arrested  by  the  order  of 
his  son  Archagathus,  and  pat  in  chains.  Even  then  his  fortnne 
did  not  fail  him.  On  an  alarm  that  the  enemy  were  coming  to 
attack  the  camp,  Agathocles  was  hastily  brought  out  by  his  guards 
to  give  his  advice.  The  sight  of  their  leader  in  his  fetters  recalled 
the  devotion  of  his  soldiers,  who  loudly  demanded  his  release. 
Agathocles  used  his  liberty  to  steal  away  in  a  skiff,  which  bore 
him  safe  through  a  November  storm  to  Sicily.  His  two  sons  were 
sacrificed  to  the  fury  of  the  deserted  army,  who  purchased  their 
personal  safety  by  the  surrender  of  all  their  conquests  (b.o.  305). 

It  is  one  of  the  most  marvellous  features  in  the  romantic  story 
of  Agathocles,  that,  after  a  catastrophe  like  this,  he  survived  to 
renew  his  cruelties  and  victories  in  Sicily,  and  died  in  possession 
of  his  sovereignty.  A  peace  with  Cartilage,  and  a  victoiy  over 
Dinoorates,  who  has  been  suspected  of  treachery,  were  followed 
by  the  restoration  of  Agathocles  to  the  despotism  of  Syracuse, 
in  conjunction  with  Dinoorates  (b.c.  301).  He  recovered  much 
of  his  empire  in  Sicily ;  carried  on  successful  wars  in  the  Lipari 
Isles,  Italy,  and  Corcyra,  where  he  gained  a  great  naval  victory 
over  Cassander ;  formed  alliances  with  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  and 
with  Pyrrhus,  to  whom  he  gave  his  daughter  in  marriage ;  and  at 
the  age  of  72,  he  was  planning  a  new  expedition  against  Carthage. 
His  proclamation  of  his  favourite  son,  Agathocles,  as  his  successor, 
was  the  signal  for  the  rebellion  of  his  grandson,  Archagathus,  who 
treacherously  poisoned  his  uncle,  and,  according  to  one  form  of  the 
story,  his  grandfather  also.  At  all  events,  Agathocles  fell  sick, 
and  had  only  time  to  send  off  his  wife  and  young  children  to  Alex- 
andria, when  he  died  (b.c.  289).  We  might  be  surprized  to  hear 
that  his  deathbed  was  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  mourning  friends, 
were  we  not  told  that,  in  common  with  others  of  the  greatest 
scourges  of  mankind,  he  possessed  the  art  of  fascinating  his  asso- 
ciates and  victims  by  a  genial  frankness  of  manner.  His  career, 
rightly  studied,  forms  one  of  the  most  instructive  episodes  in  the 
history  of  despotism.  His  extinction  of  his  country's  liberties  is  a 
warning  of  what  may  always  be  done  by  an  unscrupulous  adven- 
turer, wielding  the  engine  of  a  mercenary  soldiery,  against  a  people 
that  has  lost  the  power  of  maintaining  its  liberties.  His  wondei^ 
fortune, — to  use  the  unmeaning  language  by  which  short-sighted 
men  conceal  from  themselves  the  true  causes  of  events — ^is  an 
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example  of  the  extent  to  which  the  supreme  moral  government  of 
the  world  grants  success  for  a  while  to  energetic  wickedness,  for 
the  accomplishment  of  ends  not  seen  as  yet.  The  wonderful 
suecess  of  his  African  expedition,  and  its  disastrous  result,  proved 
that  the  conquest  of  the  great  Semitic  republic  of  Carthage  was 
reserved  for  another  power  than  the  Greeks,  and  that  the  force  of 
the  HeUenic  race  had  reached  its  limit  towards  the  West.  The 
death  of  Agathodes  closes  the  history  of  the  Grecian  states  in 
Sicily.  While  Syracuse  and  the  other  cities  fell  under  the  rule  of 
snccessive  despots,  and  were  torn  by  intestine  factions,  they  were 
only  saved  from  Carthage  by  foreign  aid.  Campaigns  against  the 
Carthaginians  in  Sicily  formed  an  episode  of  two  years  and  a  half 
in  the  Italian  war  of  Pyrrhus  (b.c.  278  to  B.C.  276). 

On  his  departure,  the  government  of  Syracuse  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Hiero  IL,  who  claimed  descent  from  G^lo,  the  founder 
of  the  ancient  dynasty  (b.c.  275).  His  war  with  the  Mamertines 
of  Messana  (b.c.  270)  was  the  cause  of  calling  in  the  Romans, 
who,  in  the  long  and  fierce  conflict  of  the  first  Funic  War  (b.c. 
264  to  B.C.  241)  wrested  the  northern  and  western  parts  of  the 
island  from  Carthage,  while  they  left  Hiero  to  govern  the  south- 
east and  Syracuse,  with  a  wisdom  and  mildness  which  surpassed 
the  magnificence  of  his  great  namesake,  till  his  death  at  the  age 
of  92  (B.C.  216).  The  rash  boy,  Hieronymus,  who  succeeded  him 
at  the  age  of  fifteen,  abandoned  his  grandfather's  long  fidelity  to 
Borne ;  paying  the  penalty  in  his  own  speedy  assassination  (b.o. 
215),  and  involving  Syracuse  in  the  celebrated  siege,  which  ended 
in  its  capture  by  Marcellus,  and  the  reduction  of  Sicily  to  a  Boman 
province  (b.c.  212).  The  details  of  these  events  belong  to  the 
history  of  Bome. 

There  still  remain  certain  outlying  members  of  the  Hellenic 
race  whose  subsequent  destiny  it  would  be  interesting  to  trace ; 
but,  with  one  exception,  none  of  them  have  any  important  bearing 
on  the  general  history  of  the  world.  That  exception  is  the  Pho- 
caoan  colony  of  Massalia  {Marseilles)^  with  its  dependencies  on  the 
coasts  of  Gaul  and  Spain.*  Maintaining  its  ground  against  the 
jealousy  and  hostility  of  the  Carthaginians  and  the  TTrrhenians, 
this  great  commercial  city  diffused  the  civilization  which  the 
Bomans  found  already  distinguishing  the  "  Province"  from  the 
rest  of  GauL  The  Massaliots  preserved  their  municipal  inde- 
pendence and  their  Hellenic  institutions  by  an  alliance  with  Bome ; 
and  the  city  became  a  great  seat  of  Greek  learning. 

•  See  Vol  I.  p.  866. 
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The  loss  of  liberty  produces  a  more  rapid  effect  on  literature 
than  on  art;  unless  we  should  rather  say  that  the  decline  of 
original  vigour  in  the  former  is  a  symptom  of  the  decay  of  that 
manly  energy  by  which  freedom  itself  is  maintained.  Art,  on  the 
other  handy  can  long  survive  the  benumbing  influence  of  despotism, 
and  may  even  seem  to  gain  new  energy  by  its  patronage.  It  was 
under  such  patronage  that  painting  was  perfected  by  Apelles,  and 
the  art  of  statuary  in  bronze  by  Lysippus,  both  the  &vGurite 
artists  of  Alexander. 

As  for  literature,  it  seems  scarcely  in  the  nature  of  things,  that 
the  supreme  excellence  of  the  three  great  Attic  tragedians  should 
have  been  continued  through  a  second  generation,  even  had  the 
same  stimulus  continued,  of  the  Athenians  flocking  to  keep  the 
festivals  of  Dionysus  in  all  the  conscious  pride  of  liberty.  They 
had,  indeed,  elegant  imitators  in  such  poets  as  Agathon,  the  friend 
of  Euripides,  lophon,  the  son  of  Sophocles,  and  the  younger 
Sophocles,  his  grandson ;  and  tragedies  continued  to  be  written 
long  after  the  true  dramatic  spirit  had  evaporated. 

Still  more  needful  was  ^^  freedom's  caller  air  "  to  such  comedies 
as  those  of  Aristophanes,  which  were  always  regarded  by  a  party 
at  Athens  as  a  dangerous  licence.  Bepeated  attempts  were  made 
to  check  the  freedom  of  the  Old  Comedy,  which  received  fatal 
blows  from  the  aristocratic  revolution  of  b.c.  411,  and  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  Thirty  Tyrants.  Some  of  the  later  plays  of  Aristo- 
phanes himself  belong  to  the  Middle  Comedy — so  called  because 
it  is  regarded  as  a  transition  from  the  Old  Comedy  to  the  New — a 
form  in  which  such  satire  as  was  still  indulged  in  was  levelled  less 
at  individuals  than  at  classes,  manners,  opinions,  and  fashions  in 
literature  and  philosophy;  while  the  satiric  spirit  itself  gradually 
merged  into  mere  burlesque,  the  favourite  subjects  of  which  were 
taken  from  mythology.  The  part  of  the  chorus  was,  at  the  same 
time,  greatly  restricted,  and  at  last  dispensed  with  altogether. 
The  slight  interest  which  now  belongs  to  the  Middle  Comedy,  and 
the  paucity  of  its  fragments,  form  a  strange  contrast  to  the  fertility 
of  its  writers.  Athenasus  tells  us  that  he  had  read  800  plays  of 
the  Middle  Comedy  i  and  of  ite  two  chief  poete,  Antiphanes  (b.c. 
404 — 330)  is  said  to  have  written  as  many  dramas  as  there  are 
days  in  the  year,  and  Alexis  (b.o.  394 — 288)  no  less  than  two- 
hundred  and  forty-five. 

The  great  age  of  the  latter  poet  brings  him  far  within  the 
period  of  the  New  Comedy,  which  arose  at  Athens  about  the 
beginning  of  the  Macedonian  supremacy.     The  personal  and 
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political  satire  of  the  Old  Ciomedy  bad  not  only  become  dange- 
rous, but  its  spirit  had  died  out  with  the  loss  of  political  freedom. 
The  interest  once  inspired  by  politics  was  thrown  back  into  the 
sphere  of  domestic  life ;  and  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  caused 
by  protracted  wars,  created  many  a  romance  within  the  circle  of 
a  family.  The  comic  poet,  no  longer  assuming  to  be  the  censor 
of  the  state  and  her  great  men,  but  making  the  amusement 
of  the  audience  his  one  object,  chose  his  subjects  from  the 
manners  and  intrigues  of  ordinary  society  and  domestic  life. 
The  founder  of  this  style  was  Philemon,  a  native  of  Soli  in 
Cilicia,  who  was  bom  about  b.c.  360,  and  lived  nearly  a  hundred 
years.  He  began  to  exhibit  at  Athens  about  b.c.  330,  and  was 
the  author  of  ninety-seven  plays.  Still  more  celebrated,  though 
less  successful  in  the  dramatic  contests, — ^for  he  won  only  eight 
prizes  with  more  than  one  hundred  plays — ^is  Menaiideb  of 
Athens,  whose  polished  wit  seems  to  have  had  too  much  of  gentle 
d^ance  for  the  taste  of  his  contemporaries.  The  extant  frag- 
ments are  altogether  inadequate  to  give  us  an  idea  of  the  plots 
and  spirit  of  Menander's  comedies;  but  they  are  full  of  those 
clever  and  pointed  maxims,*  suited  -for  quotation,  which  abound 
in  all  the  Greek  dramatic  poetry.  In  these  Gnomic  passages  we 
see  the  influence  of  Epicurus  and  Theophrastus,  with  both  of 
whom  Menander  lived  in  close  intimacy.  He  was  himself  a 
thorough  Epicurean,  not  only  in  the  principles  of  the  school,  but 
in  the  habits  into  which  it  soon  degenerated.  The  New  Comedy 
was  imitated  by  Plautus  and  Terence  among  the  Bomans,  and 
their  plays  have  transmitted  its  form,  with  much  of  its  spirit,  to 
the  stage  of  modem  Europe.  Terence  especially  aimed  at  repro- 
ducing the  elegant  wit  of  Menander,  with  a  degree  of  success 
attested  by  his  lasting  popularity,  and  yet  far  inferior  to  his 

originaLf 
In  prose  literature,  the  chief  works  of  the  age  are  those  of  the 

Attic  orators  and  philosophers.  We  have  already  seen  how,  out 
of  the  early  schools  of  philosophy,  there  arose  a  class  of  teachers 
who,  without  abandoning  the  higher  fields  of  speculation,  made  it 
their  business  to  train  the  youth  of  Athens  in  those  practical  arts 
of  rhetoric  and  dialectics  which  were  required  for  the  public 
assembly  and  the  courts  of  law.    The  Sophists  may  therefore  be 

*  CaUed  bj  ike  Greeks  ypm/tM,  aentimeiUs. 

t  The  epithet  applied  by  Cflesar  to  Terence — 0  dimiddaU  Menander^xmqnesdoni' 
ably  implies  this  inferiority,  though  its  primary  reference  is  no  doubt  to  Terence's 
practico  of  combining  two  plays  of  Menander^s  into  one. 
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regarded  as,  in  a  sense,  the  parents  both  of  philosophy  and 
rhetoric ;  but  the  demand  for  the  latter,  as  an  art,  threatened  to 
draw  off  attention  from  the  former,  when  Socrates  arose  to  teach 
philosophy  in  a  new  spirit  The  fruit  of  the  rhetorical  teaching' 
of  the  Sophists,  but  still  more  of  the  free  institutions  of  Athens, 
was  seen  in  the  long  line  of  orators,  from  Pericles,  the  pupil  of 
Anaxagoras,  to  Demosthenes  and  his  contemporaries.  Tkn  of 
these  Attic  Orators  were  selected  as"  the  worthiest  by  the  Alex- 
andrian critics,  who  have  handed  down  to  us  some  of  their  orations. 
They  are  Antiphon  and  Andocides,  whom  we  have  met  with  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  Peloponnesian  War;  Lysias,  the  greatest  master 
of  the  pure  Attic  style ;  Issbus  and  Isocrates,  who  were  especially 
distinguished  as  professors  of  rhetoric ;  Demosthenes  and  ^schines, 
and  their  contemporaries,  Lycurgus,  Hyperides,  and  Dinarchus* 
The  discussion  of  their  literaiy  merits  and  their  extant  works  must 
be  left  to  the  special  histories  of  literature. 

Still  less  does  the  vast  field  of  the  history  of  philosophy  faU 
within  our  province.    It  must  suffice  to  indicate  the  celebrated 
schools,  which  arose  out  of  the  teaching  of  Socrates,  the  great 
master  who  first  separated  philosophy  from  the  rhetorical  and 
dialectic  lectures  of  the  Sophists.    The  four  great  schools  were 
the  Academic^  founded  by  Plato;  the  Peripatetic^  by  Aristotle; 
the   StoiCj  by  Zeno;   the  Epicurean^  by  Epicurus.    While  the 
teaching   of  all   four  embraced  questions   both   of  ethics  and 
philosophy, — the  latter  term  comprising  every  branch  of  human 
knowledge, — the  two  former  sects  were  chiefly  distinguished  by 
their  intellectual,  the  two  latter  by  their  moral  teaching.    And,  in 
both  cases,  the  leading  points  of  difference  may  be  traced  more  or 
less  in  all  later  systems :  every  school  of  philosophy  leans  either 
to  the  idealism  of  Plato  or  the  analytic  method  of  Aristotle:  every 
system  of  ethics  partakes  largely  of  the  Stoic  self-sacrifice  or  the 
Epicurean  quest  of  the  highest  pleasure  as  the  chiefest  good. 
Among    the    minor    sects,  which  sprang  from   the   school   of 
Socrates,  the  two  most  celebrated  were  those  which  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  extreme  developments  of  the  principles  of  Epicu- 
reanism and  Stoicism,  though  anterior  to  them  in  their  founda- 
tion,— ^the  Cyrenaic  school  of  Aristippus,  who  placed  the  source  of 
happiness  in  the  gratification  of  the  senses ;  and  the  Cynic  school 
of  Antisthenes,  who  taught  his  disciples  to  despise  not  only  the 
indulgences  but  the  decencies  Of  life.    We  have  already  had  \o 
speak  of  the  most  famous  member  of  this  school,  Diogenes  of 
Sinop^. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 


ITALY  AND  ITS  PRIMITIVE  P0PT7LATI0NS. 


"  Italu,  too,  Italia  I  looking  on  thee, 

Full  ibkBhes  on  the  soul  the  light  of  ages, 

Siaoe  the  fierce  Carthaginian  almost  von  thee. 

To  the  last  halo  of  the  chiefs  and  sages 

Who  glorify  thy  conseorated  pages : 

Thou  wert  the  throne  and  gra?e  of  empires ;  still 

The  foant  at  which  the  iianting  mind  assuages 

Her  thirst  of  knowledge,  qnaffing  tiiere  her  fill, 
Flows  from  the  etenial  sonroe  of  £omb*s  imperial  hill," — Bntov, 


ion  AI]>  HBB  IMPIBl — in  RELATION  TO  ITALY — DE80BIPTI0H  OF  TBS  FUmiSULA — ^THB 
ALPS  An>  APBinnVBS— OOXrABIBOK  WITH  OBBBOB— KATURAL  TTKITT  Of  ITALT—ITS 
nnaTITB  IBHABITANTS— its  THBBB  OHIBV  STOOBS — THB  IAPTGIAH  BAOB — THB 
RALLUr  BAOB — ^ITS  TWO  DIYI8I0B8,  LATIK  ABD  SABBLLIAB— THB  BTBU80ABS— THBIB 
OOUBTBT — THBIB  OBIOIB— TTBBHBHIABS  ABD  BASEBHA— -THB  STBU80AB  LABaUAGB— ^ 
TBBIX  BABLT  POWBB  BT  LABD  AND  BBA — BBLATIOBS  TO  OBBBOB  AHS  OABTHAOB— 
TBBIB  DBOLIBB  AB1>  COBQVBST  BT  THB  BOMABS—THB  BTBU80AM  OOHFBBB&AOT — 
THBIB  BBLIOIOUS  IB8TITUTI0K8  —  BTBUSOAN  ABT  ABD  BOIBBCB — ABOHITBOTUBB— 
SBPDLOHBBS—STATUABT  ABD  MBTAL-WOBB — PAIBTIBOS — ^DOXBSTIO  LIBB— 9CIBB0B, 
BOBBOWBD  BT  THB  BOJCABS. 

The  power  which  was  destined  at  length  to  raise  an  nniversal 
onpire  on  the  rains  of  the  eastern  monarchies,  of  the  free  states  of 
Greece,  and  of  the  commercial  oligarchy  of  Carthage,  combined  in 
itself  llie  strongest  points  of  the  systems  that  it  superseded  A 
material  force,  if  not  so  vast,  yet  traly  greater  than  that  wielded 
by  any  oriental  despot,  was  regulated  by  political  principles,  of 
which  a  regard  for  law  was  the  most  conspicuous,  and  all  was 
consolidated  by  the  mighty  bond  of  an  aristocratic  government 
based  on  a  patriarchal  foundation.  K  the  Hellenic  republics  were 
fitted  to  give  the  freest  scope  to  personal  and  political  liberty,  the 
polity  of  Rome  was  an  instrument  specially  adapted  to  achieve 
imperial  power  abroad  by  subordinating  individual  freedom  to  the 
concentrated  action  of  the  state.  This  mighty  power  was  purchased 
at  the  price  of  an  internal  struggle,  which,  when  it  had  once 
broken  out,  became  perpetual,  between  the  privileges  of  the  ruling 
dass,  often  abused  to  the  most  selfish  ends,  and  the  claims  of  the 
lower  orders  to  personal  freedom  and  political  power.  Just  when 
the  conquest  of  the  countries  which  form  the  seat  of  ancient  civili- 
zation— the  countries  lying  round  the  basin  of  the  Mediterranean 
—was  completed,  this  internal  conflict  was  brought  to  its  crisis  by 

K  2 
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the  utter  corraption  of  the  state  through  the  plunder  of  the  world. 
Under  a  single  ruler  the  government  of  the  empire  was  consoli- 
dated, from  the  borders  of  Caledonia  and  the  banks  of  the  Bhine 
and  Danube  to  the  Libyan  Desert  and  the  cataracts  of  the  Nile  ; 
and  the  barbarian  tribes,  that  had  long  been  pressing  down  firom 
regions  as  yet  beyond  the  pale  of  civilization,  were  kept  at  bay, 
till  the  work  of  diffusing  Christianity  throughout  the  Boman 
world  was  completed  Then  the  empire  and  classic  paganism 
fell  together;  and  the  deluge  of  nations  that  overflowed  them 
settled  down  into  the  new  order  of  the  modem  world. 

To  comprehend  rightly  the  origin  of  this  power,  we  must  not  bo 
content  to  take  our  stand  upon  the  Seven  Hills  of  Rome,  and  to 
look  round  upon  Italy,  as  if  it  were  a  foreign  country,  to  be 
gradually  brought  under  the  sway  of  the  new  city.  It  is  neces- 
sary at  first  to  regard  Rome  from  the  Italian  point  of  view  rather 
than  Italy  from  the  Boman.  Nay  more,  in  speaking  of  Italy, 
even  as  "  a  geographical  expression,"  we  must  greatly  modify  our 
present  conception  of  its  meaning.  Fitted  as  the  peninsula,  with 
its  large  adjacent  island,  is  to  form  one  great  state,  from  the 
Alps  to  the  Adriatic,  the  Ionian,  and  the  African  Seas,  and  ardent 
as  must  be  the  hopes  of  every  friend  of  human  progress  to  see  it 
thus  united,  the  consummation  is  a  vision  of  the  future,  not  a 
tradition  of  the  early  past  As  a  strictly  ethnic  term,  the  country 
of  the  Itali,  or  Siceli,  or  Siculi  (for  the  words  are  varieties  of  one)* 
was  confined  to  Sicily  and  the  southern  half  of  the  peninsula ; 
and  even  in  the  wider  meaning,  in  which  it  embraced  several  other 
tribes,  it  could  not  be  extended,  in  any  proper  sense,  north  of  the 
Apennines.! 

As  in  the  case  of  Greece,  the  physical  formation  of  the  peninsula 
had  a  marked  infiuence  on  the  political  relations  of  its  inhabitants. 
It  resembles  Greece  in  projecting  far  out  into  the  waters  of  the 
Mediterranean,  upheld  by  central  highlands ;  but  the  highlands  of 
Italy  do  not  ramify,  like  those  of  Greece,  into  a  network  of  ridges, 
cutting  up  the  whole  country  into  valleys  comparatively  isolated, 
nor  do  their  extremities  run  out  into  the  sea  so  as  to  form  the 

*  The  interchange  of  the  hard  mntes,  e  and  t,  and  the  loss  of  the  initial  «~both 
among  the  commonest  changes  in  language — acconnt  for  the  difference.  Sieeli  and 
Siculi  are  Greek  and  Latin  yarieties.  The  old  Italian  tradition,  which  derires  the 
name  of  the  peninsula  from  a  King  Vitalos,  or  Yitulos,  serves  to  show  that  the 
word  began  with  a  consonant 

f  The  name  acquired  this  wider  meaning  after  the  conquest  of  the  Italian  states 
by  the  Romans,  about  b.c.  264.  It  was  not  tiU  the  time  of  Augustus  that  it  was 
made  to  include  the  whole  region  up  to  the  Alps. 
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deeply  indented  ooast-line  and  chains  of  islands,  which  made  the 
Greeks  of  necessity  a  race  of  adventurons  mariners.  The  moim- 
tains  of  the  Italian  peninsula  form  one  great  continuous  chain ; 
their  slopes  and  valleys  spread  out  into  more  extensive  and  con- 
nected spaces :  the  coast-line,  though  long,  is  veiy  regular,  undu- 
latiag  in  wide  bays  rather  than  deep  gulfs.  These  differences  will 
be  more  clearly  seen  from  a  description  of  the  wholes  peninsula, 
with  the  vast  plain  which  stretches  across  its  head,  and  which, 
though  not  properly  a  part  of  ancient  Italy,  has  always  been  closely 
connected  with  its  history. 

Viewed  in  this  wider  sense,  the  land  of  Italy  is  the  western 
division  of  that  beautiful  region  of  Southern  Europe,  which  is 
enclosed  in  so  marked  a  way  by  the  gigantic  chain  of  the  Alps  and 
its  prolongations  eastward  to  the  Black  Sea.  These  mountains, 
&e  grand  passes  of  which  are  ascended  by  a  long  and  gradual 
dope  from  the  north  side,  sink  down  abruptly  on  the  south,  as  if 
to  fonn  a  rampart  about  the  fair  lands  at  their  feet  This  sudden 
descent  npon  the  southern  side  forms  one  of  th6  chief  charms  of 
that  first  passage  over  the  Alpine  chain,  which  marks  an  epoch  in 
the  traveller's  life,  when 

"  He  instantly  receivea  into  Ms  soul 
A  sense,  a  feeling,  that  he  loses  not — 
A  something  that  infonns  him  'tis  an  hour 
Whence  he  may  date  henceforward  and  for  ever.*' 

The  chain,  so  venerable  for  its  towering  height  and  the  diadem  of 
perpetual  snow,  from  which  it  receives  its  name,*  results  from 
the  most  recent  of  the  great  upheavings  by  which  our  continent 
has  been  formed.  The  primitive  rocks  have  burst  through  all  the 
snperincmnbent  strata,  to  give  the  crowning  beauty  to  the  face  of 
the  country,  in  such  ranges  as  those  of  Scandinavia,  the  western 
mountaina  of  our  own  islands,  of  Brittany,  and  the  Spanish  penin- 
sula, the  Atlas  in  Africa,  and  the  Pyrenees,  Alps,  Apennines  and 
Balkan  on  the  opposite  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  basin.  The 
primitive  chain  of  the  High  Alps  has  been  thrown  up  in  that 
r^narkable  curve  which  encloses  the  great  plain  of  Northern 
Italy.  On  both  its  flanks  lie  those  great  secondary  strata,  of 
which  the  most  conspicuous  is  the  ^^  Jura  limestone,"  so  called 

*  Alp  ia  generally  supposed  to  be  the  root  so  common  in  Celtic  (as  ih  Albion^ 
Albtaty,  &c.),  and  which  also  appears  in  the  Latin  albiia  and  cUba,  signifying  white, 
SingnlBrly  enough,  however,  the  name  Alpia  applied  in  Switzerland,  not  to  the  high 
ouNintaiiis  (which  are  called  Aom«,  peaks,  iieedles,  &c.,  or  by  the  figurative  names  of 
Qiantf  Monk,  Virgin,  Ac.),  but  to  the  upland  pastures  of  comparatively  moderate 
deration,  such  as  the  Wengem  Alp, 
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from  the  great  chain  which  faces  the  Alps  across  the  plain  of 
north-western  Switzerland,  and  forms  a  member  of  the  Bystein* 
Along  the  northern  side  of  the  plain  of  Lombardy,  the  chain 
extends  through  Switzerland  and  the  Tyrol,  as  far  as  the  "  Great 
Bellman  "  {Gross  Glockner)  near  the  sources  of  the  Drave,  whence 
one  branch  pursues  its  course  to  Vienna,  and  connects  itself 
beyond  the  Danube  with  the  Carpathians,  while  another  branch, 
turning  to  the  south-east  close  round  the  head  of  the  Adriatic,  is 
prolonged  along  the  lUyrian  coast,  and  then  down  the  whole 
peninsula  of  Greece,  after  it  has  thrown  off  the  great  chain  which 
reaches  the  Danube  under  the  name  of  Hsemus,  or  the  BcUkan. 
Betuming  to  the  western  extremity  of  the  chain  at  Mont  Blanc, 
we  trace  it  southward  to  the  sources  of  the  Var,  where  it  bends  io 
the  east  round  the  Gulf  of  Genoa,  and  is  then  continued  in  the 
chain  of  the  Apennines. 

Neither  in  direction  nor  in  geological  character  is  there  any 
marked  transition  from  the  Maritime  Alps  to  the  Apennines. 
Some  geographers  place  the  division  at  the  natural  depression  in 
the  chain,  above  Savona ;  others,  farther  down  the  western  shore 
of  the  Gulf  of  Genoa,  at  the  bold  headland  of  the  Ckipo  delle  Melle. 
At  first  the  Apennines  pursue  their  course  eastward,  but  slightly 
verging  to  the  south,  almost  parallel  to  the  Po,  as  if  to  meet  the 
shore  of  the  Adriatic.  The  secondary  strata,  which  form  a  part 
of  the  system,  bordered  by  a  narrow  belt  of  tertiary  formation,  do 
in  fact  reach  the  opposite  shore,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Arimi- 
num  {Riminij  44"  10'  N.  lat),  marking  the  physical  boundary 
between  the  true  peninsula  of  Italy  and  the  alluvial  basin  of  the 
Po,  which  is  thus  enclosed  within  the  mighty  sweep  of  the  Alps 
and  Apennines,  except  on  the  east,  where  it  lies  open  to  the 
Adriatic,  on  the  waters  of  which  it  is  constantly  encroaching.* 
It  was  in  agreement  with  this  physical  division,  that  the  poUtical 
boundary  between  Italy  and  Cisalpine  Gaul  was  placed  at  the 
petty,  but  ever  memorable  river  Rubicon.  From  about  the  same 
latitude,  the  Apennine  chain  itself  turns  off  to  the  south-east,  and 
forms  the  back-bone  of  the  peninsula.  About  the  same  point,  the 
primitive  rocks  cease  to  rise  above  the  surface,  only  reappearing 
near  the  centre  of  the  peninsula,  in  the  ancient-  Sabine  territory, 
and  again  in  the  **  toe "  of  the  "  boot,"  to  which  Italy  bears  so 

*  Oar  map  exhibits  the  change  made  in  the  coast-line  by  the  allttvial  deposits  of 
the  Po,  the  Adige,  the  Piave,  and  the  lesser  streams  which  flow  down  from  the  Camic 
Alps.  As  compared  with  the  ancient  state  of  things,  Venice  is,  literally,  "  a  city  in 
the  sea." 
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curious  a  resemblance^  and  on  the  opposite  point  of  Sicily,  from 
Messina  down  to  Etna.  The  ^^  heel "  is  formed  by  a  lower  range, 
in  which  tertiary  deposits  predominate.  The  prevalence  of  the 
aecondaiy  formations,  and  chiefly  of  the  later  limestones,  gives  to 
the  chain  a  character  altogether  different  from  the  pointed  peaks 
of  the  primitive  Alps  and  Pyrenees,  or  the  battlemented  escarp- 
ments of  the  ancient  limestone  of  the  Jura.  The  highest  summit, 
Monte  Como  (the  ancient  Cunams),  east  of  Aquila,  reaches  little 
above  9500  feet,  and,  though  another  mountain  in  the  Sabine 
toritoiy  boasted  the  name  of  Kivosus  {8nom/)y  the  limit  of  per- 
petual snow,  in  the  mild  climate  of  Italy,  does  not  embrace  the 
highest  smnmits  of  the  Apennines.  There  are  few  parts  in  which 
v^tation  does  not  reach  quite,  or  almost,  to  the  tops  of  the 
nunmtams,  whose  smoothly  roimded  forms,  and  easy  passes,  form 
no  difficult  obstacle  to  human  intercourse  or  even  habitation,  while 
their  remoter  recesses,  especially  where  the  ancient  limestone  and 
gianitft  break  out,  as  in  the  Abruzzi  and  Calabria,  have  always 
secured  fiauBtnesses  for  the  wilder  tribes  of  ancient  times — such  as 
those  in  the  Sabine  and  Samnite  territory — ^and  for  the  brigands  of 
later  days.  The  great  tertiary  plains,  which  slope  down  on  both 
sides  of  the  chain,  and  in  its  great  southern  fork,  watered  by 
innumerable  streams,  and  by  some  considerable  rivers — as  the 
Amo,  Tiber,  and  several  others — clothed  with  exuberant  fertility, 
except  where  the  rivers  have  been  permitted  to  form  pestilential 
niaishes,  and  varied  by  undulating  hills, — seem  provided  by 
nature  for  the  abode  of  great  peoples,  with  their  "  tower'd  cities  " 
and  '<  the  busy  hum  of  men,"  till  some  one,  stronger  than  the 
rest  in  arms  or  influence,  should  unite  all  into  a  powerful  state. 
Ihe  most  remarkable  of  these  plains  are  those  of  Etruria,  Latium, 
and  Northern  Campania  in  the  west,  Apulia  on  the  east  (stretch- 
ing down  from  the  ^^spur"  of  Mount  Garganus),  and  that  of 
Lucania  in  the  south,  opening  on  to  the  great  Gulf  of  Tarentum. 
Both  physically  and  politically,  the  island  of  Sicily  forms  as 
natural  an  appendage  of  Italy,  as  the  ^^  Island  of  Pelops  "  does  of 
Greece,  the  Isthmus  of  the  latter  being  replaced  in  the  former  by 
the  narrow  strait  or  ^^  r^at,"  which  gave  a  name  to  the  town  of 
Bhegium.*  Its  central  mountains,  which  are  a  prolongation  of 
the  Apennines,  are  bordered,  especially  on  the  south  and  east,  by  a 
tertiary  belt  of  unsurpassed  fertility,  which  has  already  engaged 
our  attention  as  the  seat  of  great  Hdlenic  cities.  The  great  plains 
and  grassy  hill-sides  of  the  whole  peninsula  give  it  capabilities, 

*  *Pi^toy  siguifies  a  renU 
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vastly  superior  to  those  of  Greece,  for  agriculture  and  pasturage  ; 
and  Sicily  was  especially  the  home  of  shepherds  and  their  pastoral 
poetry. 

But  Italy  was  as  conspicuously  inferior  to  Greece  in  facilities 
for  maritime  intercourse  and  adventure.  Though  possessed  of  so 
vast  a  coast-line,  she  is  singularly  wanting  both  in  harbours,  and 
in  those  off-lying  islands,  which  formed  invaluable  st^ping-stones 
to  the  timid  navigation  of  early  ages.  But  this  very  defect  may 
be  regarded  as  a  natural  argument  for  her  political  unity,  that  so 
the  few  good  harbours  may  be  enjoyed  by  all  the  peoples  of  the 
peninsula.  A  similar  argument  is  lomished  by  the  very  fact  which 
is  sometimes  used  on  the  other  side, — ^the  great  length  of  the  land 
as  compared  with  its  width.  The  distance  from  Mont  Bkno  to 
Cape  Spartivento  exceeds  700  miles ;  and  while  the  width  of  the 
northern  alluvial  plain  is  about  850  miles,  that  of  the  peninsula 
itself  does  not  average  above  100.  The  ease  and  completeness  of 
the  interruption  made  in  the  intercourse  necessary  to  the  wel£Eure 
of  such  a  country  by  the  existence  of  independent  states,  reaching 
across  it  like  barriers,  even  if  their  governments  were  tolerable  in 
themselves, — ^would  be  an  intolerable  eviL  The  absurd  platitude, 
that  Italy  is  condemned  thus  to  suffer  by  some  mysterious  neces- 
sity, is  sufficiently  refiited  by  her  uniiy  under  the  Soman  domi- 
nation. The  causes  which  have  subjected  her  to  this  evil,  in  every 
other  age,  are  among  the  most  interesting  enquiries  in  the  History 
of  the  World. 

As  the  above  outline  of  the  physical  geography  of  Italy  is 
intended  solely  to  throw  light  upon  the  history  of  its  populations, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  describe  in  detail  one  of  the  most  striking  of 
its  natural  characteristics,  the  great  volcanic  belt  which  extends 
along  a  large  part  of  its  western  shore,  culminating  in  Vesuvius, 
and  reaching  by  way  of  the  Lipari  Isles  to  Sicily  and  Etna, — ^the 
region  assigned  by  ancient  fable  to  ihe  punishment  of  the  giant 
l^phceus ; 

'*  Tarn  sonitu  Prochyta  alta  tremit,  durumque  cubile 
Inarime,  Jovia  imperils  imposta  Typhceo."  * 

Nor  is  it  worth  while  to  dilate  on  matters  so  well  known  as  the 
delicious  climate  and  the  exuberant  fertility  of  the  peninsula. 

A  writer,  who  has  recently  made  an  invaluable  contribution  to 
the  history  of  Home,  has  acutely  observed  a  point  of  connection 
between  the  configuration  and  the  destinies  of  the  peninsulas  of 

*  Virgil,  Ma,  ix.  715,  710.     The  pa&sage  is  imitated  from  Homer  (II.  iL  783)witli 
a  strange  confusion  of  the  localities 
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Greece  and  Italy : — "  While  the  Grecian  peninsula  turns  towards 
the  east,  the  Italian  turns  towards  the  west  As  the  coasts  of 
Epirus  and  Acamania  had  but  a  subordinate  importance  in  the 
case  of  Hellas,  so  had  the  Apulian  and  Messapian  coasts  in  that 
of  Italy ;  and,  while  the  regions  on  which  the  historical  develop- 
ment of  Greece  has  been  mainly  dependent — ^Attica  and  Macedonia 
— ^look  to  the  east,  Etruna,  Latium,  and  Campania  look  to  the 
west  In  this  way,  the  two  peninsulas,  such  close  neighbours  and 
ahnoet  sisters,  stand,  as  it  were,  averted  from  each  other.  Although 
the  naked  eye  can  discern  from  Otranto  to  the  Acroceraunian 
mountains,  the  Italians  and  Hellenes  came  into  earlier  and  closer 
contact  on  every  other  pathway  rather  than  on  the  nearest  across 
the  Adriatic  sea.  In  their  case,  too,  as  has  happened  so  often,  the 
historical  vocation  of  the  nations  was  prefigured  in  the  relations 
of  the  groimd  which  they  occupied ;  the  two  great  stocks,  on 
which  the  civilization  of  the  ancient  world  grew,  threw  their 
shadow,  as  well  as  their  seed,  the  one  towards  the  east,  the  other 
towards  the  west"* 

The  very  interesting  but  difficult  question,  concerning  the 
primitive  inhabitants  of  Italy,  was  first  discussed  in  a  scientific 
spirit  by  Niebuhr.  The  population  of  Italy  has  always  been  one 
of  the  most  mixed  in  the  whole  world.  Neither  the  names  of  the 
tribes  scattered  over  the  peninsula,  nor  the  ancient  traditions 
respecting  them,  afford  us  any  certain  information.  Our  only 
trustworthy  guide  is  the  science  of  comparative  grammar;  but  the 
aid  it  famishes  is  limited  by  our  very  slight  knowledge  of  the 
languages  of  ancient  Italy.  No  trace  is  found  in  the  peninsula  of 
that  primitive  population  (probably  Turanian)  which  was  spread 
over  the  north  of  Europe  at  a  period  when  civilization  was  in  such 
a  backward  state,  that  iron  implements  were  unknown,  and  which 
has  therefore  been  called  the  Age  of  Stone.  Such  relics  as  remain 
of  the  earliest  Italian  tribes  attest  their  knowledge  of  the  arts  of 
agriculture  and  metal-working.  It  is  clearly  ascertained  that  all 
the  populations,  of  which  we  have  any  distinct  trace,  were  of  the 
Indo-European  family ;  and  they  may  be  divided  into  three  princi- 
pal stocks ; — ihe  lapygian,  the  Etruscan,  and  the  Italian,!  the 

•  Momnisen,  History  of  Home^  translated  by  the  Rev.  W.  P.  Dickson,  vol.  i.  p.  6. 
It  is  proper  to  acknowledge,  thus  early,  our  great  obligations  to  Dr.  Mommsen' 
admirable  work. 

t  In  this  classification,  which  has  been  introduced  by  Mommseu,  it  should  be 
observed  that  the  term  Italian  is  used  in  a  different  sense  firom  that  already  described ; 
namely,  with  an  historical  signification,  to  describe  the  races  that  chiefly  peopled  the 
Italy  i^  the  Romans. 
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last  being  subdivided  into  the  Latin  and  Umbrian,  and  the  second 
of  these  subdivisions  including  several  tribes  of  Central  Italy,  as 
the  Umbri,  Marsi,  Yolsci,  and  Samnites. 

Peninsulas,  such  as  Greece,  Italy,  and  Spain,  backed  up  on  the 
one  side  by  mountains,  and  offering  on  all  other  sides  an  extensive 
line  of  coast,  have  been  of  course  peopled  either  fix>m  the  land  or 
from  the  sea.  There  are  certain  natuiul  conditions  which  help  to 
show  in  which  direction  the  stream  of  immigration  is  most  likelj 
to  have  flowed ;  and  a  guide  is  also  furnished  by  the  successive 
waves  of  population  which  have  passed  over  the  same  land  in  the 
period  of  recorded  history.  In  the  cases  of  Greece  and  Spain,  the 
islands  of  the  Archipelago  and  the  narrow  straits  of  Gibraltar 
afford  facilities  for  access  from  Asia  and  Africa  respectively,  which 
do  not  exist  in  the  case  of  Italy,  unless  it  be  across  the  mouth  of 
the  Adriatic.  But  decisive  arguments  are  presented  against  the 
last  hypothesis  by  the  width  of  the  strait  between  the  coasts  of 
Epirus  and  Apulia,  by  the  dangers  of  the  passage— proverbial 
among  the  ancients  down  to  a  late  period — ^by  the  absence  of  any 
evidence  that  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  either  coast  were  a  sea- 
faring people,  and  by  the  fact  that  the  historical  settlements  in 
Magna  Grcecia  were  made  in  almost  every  direction  rather  than  in 
this.  On  the  other  hand,  the  glorious  climate  of  Italy,  and  the  rich 
fertility  of  the  great  Sub-alpine  plaui,  have  in  all  ages  attracted  the 
tribes  of  the  less  favoured  north  through  the  passes  of  the  Alps. 

If  then  we  assume  the  probability  of  successive  immigrations 
by  the  same  route  in  the  prehistoric  times,  we  shaU  expect  to  find 
the  earliest  inhabitants  pressed  down  to  the  south  of  the  peninsula. 
It  is  here,  in  fact,  that  we  find  traces  of  the  Iaptoun  race,  in  the 
peninsula  called  by  the  Greeks  Messapia,  and  in  modem  times 
Calabria,  the  "  toe  "  of  Italy,  as  well  as  in  the  "  heel,"  or  Apulia.* 
Their  numerous  inscriptions,  in  a  dialect  more  nearly  akin  to  the 
Greek  than  to  the  other  languages  of  the  Italian  peninsula,  and 
often  exhibiting  the  very  names  of  the  Greek  deities,  suggest  the 
probability  that  they  belonged  to  that  great  Pelasgic  fiamily  which 
peopled  both  peninsulas  in  the  earliest  ages,  and  which,  if  not  the 
actual  parent  of  the  Hellenic  race,  was  very  near  to  it  in  kindred. 
This  race  was  characterized  by  an  unwarlike  simplicity,  which  gave 
ground  before  its  own  hardier  and  more  warlike  scions,  as,  in  its 

*  It  was  to  this  ''heel"  that  the  Greeks  applied  the  name  of  lapygia,  of  whieh, 
according  to  their  cnstom,  they  gave  a  genealogical  derivation,  from  lapyz,  who  vas 
boUeted  to  have  led  a  Cretan  colony  into  Italy ;  for  in  this  way  did  they  acconnt  for 
the  presence  in  that  region  of  a  race  kindred  to  their  own. 
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own  mythology,  Saturn  was  eiq>elled  by  Jove.*  In  Greece,  it 
ranained  comparatively  Trndistorbed  in  Epirus,  and  in  other  parts 
it  was  driven  back  into  the  mountain  fastnesses ;  while,  on  the  less 
intricate  sur&ce  of  Italy,  it  seems  to  have  been  forced  back  in 
mass  towards  the  south.  The  close  connection  of  this  lapygian 
race  with  the  earliest  Greeks  may  help  to  account  for  the  ease  with 
which  the  Hellenic  settlements  were  made  in  Magna  Grsdcia. 
The  relations  of  the  lapygians  with  the  Siculi  is  a  question  not 
yet  determined. 

The  two  branches  of  the  great  Italian  race,  which  occupied  the 
coitral  part  of  the  peninsula,  have  left  us  much  more  distinct 
traces  of  their  nationality  in  the  peculiar  forms  of  their  languages, 
which  exhibit  a  clearly  marked  difference  from  the  Greeks  and 
lapygians,  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  the  Etruscans  on  the  other; 
while  the  points  of  resemblance  are  sufficient  to  establish  an 
affinity  with  the  Greek  nearer  than  with  any  other  of  the  Indo- 
Germanic  languages.  The  &cty  so  important  to  be  clearly  appre- 
hended, in  the  study  of  language  as  well  as  history,  that  Greek 
and  Latin  are  but  dialects  of  one  common  tongue,  was  vaguely 
recognized  in  the  guessing  attempts  to  derive  certain  words  in  the 
one  language  from  the  other,  before  comparative  grammar  became 
a  sdence.  It  is  not,  however,  the  province  of  the  historian  to 
enter  into  the  details  of  the  argument  by  which  the  affinity  of  the 
two  languages  has  been  accurately  established. 

The  Greeks  themselves  recognised  the  unity  of  the  Italian  races, 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  lapygian  and  Etruscan,  by  applying  to 
them  collectively  the  name  of  C^icij  which  is  only  another  form 
of  O^re,  just  as  the  Latins  included  all  the  branches  of  the 
Hellenic  race  under  the  common  name  of  Grsecif  The  parallel 
has  been  carried  so  far  as  to  suggest  a  comparison  between  the 
division  of  the  Hellenes  into  the  Ionian  and  Dorian  races  witli 
that  of  the  Italians  into  two  great  branches,  the  eastern  and  the 
western,  and  of  these  the  western  is  represented,  in  historic  times, 
by  the  Latin  nation;  the  eastern  by  the  Umbrians,  Sabines, 
Marsi,  Yolsci  or  Ausones,  and  other  tribes,  which  extended  from 
the  north-eastern  coast  down  into  Southern  Latium  and  Cam- 
pania.    The  Jast-named  district  seems  to  have  been  of  old  the 

*  This  comparison  is  more  than  a  mere  figure ;  for  the  plain  of  Apulia  was  the 
fabled  refuge  of  Saturn,  where  he  reigned  in  the  golden  age  of  pastoral  simplicity  ; 
snd  hence  Italy  received  its  poetical  name  of  *'  Satumia  tellus.*' 

t  Hie  Aiutnus  or  Aurunci  of  Campania  and  Southern  Latium,  bear  a  Greek  name 
etymologically  identical  with  the  native  Volaci  and  probably  with  Oaci, 
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chief  Beat  of  the  Oscans ;  and  here  their  language  vtbs  preserved, 
both  aa  a  popular  dialect,  and  in  the  farces  known  at  Borne  as  the 
Fabulsd  AtellansB.*  These  eastern  Italians  are  again  subdivided 
into  two  chief  branches,  a  northern  and  a  southern,  the  former 
embracing  the  peoples  of  Umbria,  the  latter  those  included  under 
the  name  of  Oscans  in  its  widest  sense,  and,  after  they  had  ceased 
to  be  a  people,  represented  chiefly  by  the  Samnites.  Hence  the 
two  branches  of  the  Italian  race  are  distinguished  by  the  names 
of  Latin  and  UmbrO'Samnite  or  Sabellian.^  The  former  branch 
gave  origin  io  the  Boman  state,  which  now  becomes  the  central 
point  of  our  history ;  but,  before  describing  its  rise,  a  few  words 
must  be  added  concerning  the  other  chief  people  of  the  Italian 
peninsula. 

At  their  junction  with  the  Maritime  Alps,  the  Apennines 
enclose  the  beautiful  Riviera^  or  coast  terrace,  round  the  head  of 
the  Gulf  of  (Jenoa,  the  Liguria  of  the  ancients ;  %  and  then  from 
the  line  of  the  river  Macra  {Magra^  at  0^  E.  long.,  mouth  about 
44^  N.  lat.),  their  bold  sweep  surrounds  the  magnificent  country, 
which  has  always  borne  one  of  the  names  of  the  race  we  have  now 
to  speak  of.  Physically,  indeed,  the  region  is  bounded  by  that 
branch  of  the  chain  which  runs  southward  towards  Cape  Circelli 
(the  ancient  promontory  of  Circe),  along  the  eastern  margin  of 
the  valley  of  the  Tiber ;  but,  from  the  foundation  of  Home,  this 
river  divided  Etruria  from  Latium.  The  Apennines  shelter  this 
country  on  the  north  and  east,  and  their  lateral  chains  diversify 
its  surface  with  wooded  heights  and  sweeping  valleys,  watered  by 

*  These  plays  derived  their  name  from  the  city  of  Atella  in  Campania. 

f  More  will  be  said  of  this  race  when  we  come  to  speak  of  the  Samnite  wars. 

X  The  Ligurians,  or,  in  Greelr,  Ligyes,  were  a  very  ancient  people  of  uncertain 
race.  Some  suppose  them  to  hare  been  Celts,  others  Iberians,  and  others  a  branch 
of  the  Siculi  or  earliest  Italians.  They  were  known  to  the  Greeks  from  very  earl^ 
times,  doubtless  through  the  Phoceean  mariners,  who  traded  to  the  gnUs  of  Genoa 
and  Lyons,  and  founded  Marseilles.  Hesiod  and  .£schylus  mention  them  as  visited 
and  fought  against  by  Hercules  ;  and  the  latter  poet  incidentally  shows  his  acquaint- 
ance with  the  advance  of  the  delta  of  the  Rhone,  a  proof  that  he  is  not  dealing  with 
mere  vague  names.  At  that  early  age,  the  ligurians  appear  to  have  spread  rotund  the 
whole  coast  from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  mouth  of  the  Amo,  and  to  have  ^tended  in- 
land far  beyond  the  Alps.  In  later  times  they  were  driven  back  by  the  Gauls  to  the 
Maritime  Alps  and  the  Apennines,  and  the  coast  below,  round  the  head  of  the  Gulf 
of  Genoa.  Here  they  became  famous  as  warlike  mountaineers,  of  small  stature,  but 
hardy  and  active,  and  admirably  qualified  for  light  troops.  In  this  capacity  they 
served  the  Carthaginians,  and,  after  the  close  of  the  Second  Punic  War,  they  long  re- 
sisted the  efforts  of  the  Romans  to  subdue  them.  It  was  only  by  the  removal  of  many 
of  them  to  Samnium,  and  by  the  plantation  of  Roman  colonies,  that  their  countiy 
was  thorougly  pacified. 
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the  AmOy  the  conflaents  of  the  Tiber,  and  the  intervening  rivers* 
Of  8Qch  valleys  we  mdy  find  types,  celebrated  by  the  poets,  in  the 
Sabine  retreat  of  Horace, 

"  Or  in  Val  d'Amo,  where  the  Etrarian  shades 
High  oYerarch'd,  embower." 

This  fair  r^ion  was  once,  in  all  probability,  divided  between  the 
Ligarians  and  the  old  Sicnlian  or  lapygian  inhabitants  of  Italy ; 
bat  in  the  historic  times,  it  was  the  home  of  the  people  who 
called  themselves  Ras,  Basena^  or  Basennay  but  were  named  by 
the  Qreeks  T)fr8enij  or  Tyrrheni^  by  the  Latins  Jiwce,  or  Etrusci^ 
and  their  land  Etruria.*  Their  origin  and  early  growth  forms 
one  of  the  most  interesting  and  difficult  problems  of  antiquity. 
A  supposed  oriental  element,  of  which,  however,  even  some 
ancient  writers  denied  the  existence,  in  their  customs  and  institu- 
tions, gave  rise,  as  we  have  before  seen,t  to  the  fable  that  the 
ancient  Lydian  king,  Tyrsenus,  had  led  a  colony  from  Etruria ; 
and  the  tlieory  that  they  came  by  sea  from  the  east  has  found 
advocates  in  modem  times.  But  it  is  far  more  probable  that 
their  origin  is  to  be  sought  beyond  the  Alps.  It  seems  certain 
that,  as  early  as  the  foundation  of  Bome,  the  Etruscans  were  a 
very  powerfnl  people,  extending  from  the  Alps  over  the  plain  of 
Lombardy  and  the  western  part  of  Italy,  as  far  to  the  south  as 
Vesuvius.  At  the  northern  limit  of  this  wide  region,  the  central 
chain  of  the  Alps  (in  the  Grisons  and  Tyrol)  was  occupied  by  the 
BhaBtians,  a  name  very  similar  to  Basenna;  and  ancient  Iradi- 
tions  represent  the  Bhsdtians  as  a  branch  of  the  Etruscans,  driven 
back  into  the  Alps,  when  the  mass  of  the  nation  were  expelled 
from  the  plain  of  Northern  Italy  by  the  Gauls.  It  seems  very 
probable  that  the  tradition,  as  often  happens,  has  only  inverted 
the  true  order  of  the  movement,  and  that  tixe  Bhaetians  were 
(and,  to  some  extent,  still  are),  the  representatives  of  the  old 
Basenna,  in  or  near  their  ancient  seats.  We  have  the  testimony 
of  Idvy,  whose  native  ciiy,  Patavium  (Padtia)^  was  not  far  from 
the  Bh^Btic  Alps,  that  the  BhsBtian  language  closely  resembled 
the  Etruscan ;  and  singular  likenesses  have  been  traced  between 
the  existing  local  names  in  Rhaetia  and  those  of  ancient  Etruria. 

*  The  Greek  and  Latin  names  are  essentially  the  same,  the  apparent  differences 
beiQg  dne  to  the  prosthetic  yowel,  and  to  the  softening  of  the  sibilant  and  its 
attendant  mnte.  The  original  form  seems  to  be  that  preserved  in  an  old  Umbrian 
uiacription,  Turseus  (Leps^us,  Truer,  Vmb.  tab.  i.  b.).  In  the  name  JlasenTta,  the 
loot  is  Sob,  the  enna  being  a  gentile  termination  ;  which  is  seen  also  in  such  names 
ts  PoTs-enna,  MBSC-enas,  Viv-enna,  ftc  The  Greek  name  Turs-eni  seems  to  have  the 
nine  termination.  t  Vol.  I.  p.  252. 
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Bat  the  Rasenna  alone  did  not  form  the  Etrnscan  nation*     It 
appears  that  a  branch  of  the  great  Pelasgic  race,  who  were  the 
earliest  known  inhabitants  of  the  whole  region  to  the  south  of 
the  Alps  and  the  Balkan, — a  branch  which  had  made  greater  pro- 
gress than  the  rest  in  civilization  and  power,— crossed  the  Alps 
and  Apennines,  and  drove  oat  the  Umbrians  from  the  region  alon^ 
the  western  coast,  as  the  latter  had  previously  driven  oat  tlie 
lapygians;  and  that  these  Tjrrrhenian  Pelasgians  were  in  tarn 
subdued  by  the  powerful  Rasenna,  who  descended  from  the  Alps. 
The  Basenna  did  not  expel  the  Tyrrhenians,  but  formed  a  domi- 
nant aristocracy,  like  the  Normans  in  England.     From  the  amal- 
gamation of  tiie  conquerors  with  the  conquered,  seems  to  have 
sprung  the  great  nation  of  the  Etruscans,  whose  high  civilization 
and  maritime  power  is  one  of  the  earliest  known  facts  of  Euro- 
pean history. 

Unfortunately  the  problem  of  their  origin  derives  little  aid 
from  the  powerful  instrument  of  comparative  philology,  not  for 
want  of  considerable  remains  of  their  language,  but  because  the 
efforts  to  decipher  their  sepulchral  inscriptions  have  been  attended 
with  scarcely  any  success.  The  great  obstacle  seems  to  be  the 
want  of  close  affinity  to  any  known  language.  "  The  Etruscans/' 
says  Dionysius,  ^^are  like  no  other  nation  in  language  and 
manners."  There  seem,  however,  to  be  isolated  elements  in  the 
Etruscan  language  closely  akin  to  the  Greek,  and  others  like 
the  XJmbrian ;  thus  representing  the  Pelasgian  lyrrhenians  and 
the  Umbrians,  whom  they  are  said  to  have  displaced ;  while  the 
bulk  of  the  language,  quite  distinct  from  both  these,  and  from  the 
whole  Gradco-Latin  family,  is  supposed  to  represent  the  dialect 
of  the  conquering  Rasenna.  If  the  opinion  recently  advanced 
should  be  confirmed  by  further  researches — ^that  this  Rasennic 
element  is  akin  to  the  Scandinavian  dialects, — ^we  should  be 
brought  to  the  deeply  interesting  result,  that  an  infusion  of 
Gothic  blood  gave  its  wonted  stimulus  to  the  greatness  of  the 
Etruscans,  and  that  the  Lombard  plain  was  peopled  to  a  great 
extent  in  the  most  ancient  as  in  modem  times,  by  the  fair-haired 
Teutons.* 

For,  let  their  origin  have  been  what  it  may,  their  ancient  power 
and  civilization  are  unquestionable  facts.  In  the  earliest  ages  of 
European  history,  they  overspread  the  whole  plain  of  Northern 

*  The  plurase  is  introduced,  not  as  an  ornamental  epithet,  but  from  actual  obaer- 
tation  of  the  extent  to  which  light  hair,  especiaUy  among  the  ehildren,  atiU  bean 
witness  to  the  Gothic  element  in  the  population  of  Lombaidy. 
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Italy^*  where  remnants  of  tlie  Etruscan  population  were  left,  after 
the  nation  had  been  expelled  by  the  Ganls,  as  for  example 
at  Hantoa ;  and  other  important  cities  were  of  Etruscan  origin. 
Among  these  was  the  port  of  Adria^f  which,  by  giving  its  name 
to  the  Adriatic,  has  borne  witness,  down  to  the  present  day,  of 
Hie  maritime  power  of  the  Etruscans  in  the  eastern  sea ;  while 
on  tibe  opposite  side  of  the  peninsula,  they  gave  their  own  name 
to  <he  Tyrrhenian  or  Tuscan  Sea,  Their  naval  enterprise  is 
constantly  referred  to  in  Greek  poetry  and  history.  The  colonies 
in  Magna  Greecia  and  Sicily  were  harassed  by  Tyrrhenian  pirates ; 
and  in  b.o.  538,  they  joiued  the  Garthagioians,  with  sixty  ships, 
in  the  great  sea  fight  with  the  PhocaBans  off  Alalia  in  Corsica,  t 
They  were  leagued  with  the  Carthaginians  by  treaties  of  commerce 
aod  navigation,  with  the  view  of  preserving  their  empire  in  the 
Weatem  Mediterranean  against  the  maritime  enterprises  of  the 
Gbeeks.  Meanwhile,  they  had  extended  their  power  by  land 
Bouthwards  as  far  as  Campania,  where,  as  well  as  in  Central 
Etroria,  they  founded  a  eonfederacy  of  twelve  cities,  among  which 
were  Capua  (which  they  called  Vultumum),  and  probably  Pompeii, 
Herculaneum,  and  other  cities  on  the  coast  §  Here  they  came  into 
conflict  with  the  Greek  cities,  about  b.c.  500,  the  epoch  of  their 
greatest  ascendancy ;  but  they  did  not  succeed  in  reducing  them. 
They  made  a  great  attack  on  Cumse  in  b.o.  525 ;  and  again  in 
B.C.  474,  when  Hiero  of  Syracuse,  called  in  to  the  aid  of  the 
CamsBans,  totally  defeated  the  combined  fleets  of  the  Carthaginians 
and  Etruscans.  This  was  a  great  blow  to  the  maritime  power  of 
the  latter  people,  and  before  long  we  flnd  the  Syracusan  navy 
lavaging  the  coasts  of  Etruria,  and  seizing  the  island  of  iBthalia 
(JE2ia),  in  b.c.  453.  The  Tyrrhenians  sent  a  force  to  the  aid  of 
tbe  Atlienians  in  Sicily,  in  b.o.  414;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
Dionysius  L  led  an  expedition  against  Ccere,  in  Etruria  (b.c.  387). 
Some  time  before  this,  the  Samnites  had  conquered  the  EtruscaQ 
settlements  in  Campania ;  and  the  Gauls  had  overrun  the  plain  of 

*  They  seem  to  have  been  the  sole  masters  of  the  conntry  north  of  the  Po.  South 
^  that  lirer,  they  appear  to  have  been  mingled  with  the  Umbrians. 

t  Some  make  Adria  a  stiU  older  Umbiian  town.  The  place  lost  much  of  its  im- 
portinoe  through  tiiat  change  in  the  coast-line  which  has  been  noticed  ;  but  it  still 
existB,  with  the  same  name,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tartaro,  north  of  the  Po. 

I  See  Tol.  I.  p.  276. 

S  It  should  be  observed  that  they  seem  never  to  have  displaced  the  Latin  race 
from  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber.  Indeed  it  was  only  at  a  late  period  that  the  Etrus- 
cnis  expelled  the  Umbrians  from  the  region  on  the  right  ,bank  of  that  river ;  the 
Ciminian  forest  (south  of  Yiterbo)  having  long  formed  the  boundary  of  the  races. 
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^  Northern  Italy ;  *  so  tliat  the  Etruscans  were  almost  confined  to 
the  limits  of  Etruria  Proper.    Their  expulsion  from  Melpum,  the 
last  of  their  possessions  beyond  the  Apennines,  coinciding  exactly 
with  the  taking  of  Yeii  by  the  Romans,  marks  the  epoch  of  the 
decline  of  the  Etruscan  state  (b.c.  396).     But  it  took  more  than 
another  century  to  complete  their  conquest  by  the  Romans ;  and 
as  late  as  b.g.  307  we  find  their  navy  taking  part  in  the  war  of 
Agathocles  with  Carthage.    A  fatal  blow  was  given  to  their  power 
in  Etruria  itself  by  the  victory  of  Q.  Fabius  Maximus  over  the 
united  confederacy^  at  the  Yadimonian  Lake  (b.c.  310).    A  few 
years  afterwards,  their  last  great  stand  against  Rome,  in  league 
with  the  Umbrians,   Samnites,   and  the  G^lic   Senones,  fisiiled 
in  the  two  great  battles  of  Sentinum,  in  Umbria  (b.c.  295)  and 
the  Yadimonian  Lake  (b.o.  283),  and  the  final  triumph  over  the 
Etruscans  as  a  nation  was  celebrated  by  Q.  Marcius  Philippos 
in  the  same  year  in  which  Pyrrhus  arrived  in  Italy  (b.c.  281), 
The  few  later  wars  were  isolated  efforts  of  single  cities ;  the  last 
being  the  revolt  of  the  Faliscans  in  b.c.  241.     But  it  seems  clear 
that  the  Etruscans  were  the  last  people  of  Italy  who  submitted  to 
the  Romans. 

The  political  constitution,  the  religious  rites,  and  the  high 
civilization  of  this  great  people  are  among  the  most  interesting 
enquiries  of  ancient  histoiy,  and  are  of  peculiar  importance  for  the 
elements  which  they  contributed  to  the  formation  of  the  Roman 
state.  We  find  among  them  those  definite  numbers,  which  play 
so  important  a  part  in  the  institutions  of  early  nations,  f  The 
Etruscans  worshipped  twelve  great  gods,  and  formed  a  confederacy 
of  twelve  great  cities,  in  each  division  of  their  empire.  Their  twelve 
cities  in  Central  Etruria  are  well  known,  though  we  possess  no 
perfect  list  of  them :  we  are  expressly  told  that  they  founded 
twelve  also  in  Campania ;  and  we  can  have  no  doubt,  from  analogy, 
that  a  similar  dodecapolis  existed  in  Northern  Etruria,  between 
the  Alps  and  Apennines.  Each  city  of  the  confederacy  had  its 
own  independent  government,  by  a  close  aristocracy,  whom  the 

*  The  taking  of  Rome  by  the  Gauls  (b.c.  S90)  famishes  a  proof  of  their  provioiu 
conquest  of  the  valley  of  the  Po. 

f  The  conflict  and  combination  of  the  numbers  3  and  5,  and,  as  arising  out  of 
them,  of  the  duodecimal  and  decimal  systems  of  notation,  may  be  distinctly  traced 
in  Italy  from  a  very  early  age.  We  may  perhaps  safely  say  that  the  primitiYe  Sica- 
lians  were  content  to  count  by  their  5  fingers  and  2  hands,  and  that  the  Etruscans 
were  the  principal  introducers  of  the  more  scientific  combination  of  the  numbers 
8  and  4.  The  peoples  of  Central  Italy  used  a  combination  of  8  and  10,  as  in  the  80 
Latin  states,  the  80  curiie  of  Rome,  and  so  forth. 
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Bomanfi  call  Principes  (chief  men),  and  who  alone  had  any  voice  ' 
in  the  councils  of  the  nation.     If  the  mass  of  the  free  citizens  had 
any  municipal  power,  it  was  extremely  limited.     The  rural  popu- 
lation, consisting  probably  of  the  conquered  Felasgian  and  Umbrian 
races,  were  in  a  state  of  serfdom,  like  the  Spartan  helots,  and,  like 
them,  served  in  war  imder  their  masters.     The  ruling  family,  or 
caste,  in  each  city,  was  that  of  the  Lwcuvumes*  who  formed  a  sort 
of  patriarchal  priesthood,  with  a  chieftain  or  king,  elected  from  their 
nmnber,  sometimes  for  life,  but  allowed  only  a  very  limited  power 
by  his  peers.     The  whole  confederacy — ^we  are  now  speaking  of 
Central  Etroria,  as  known  in  the  historic  times — met  annually  in 
the  national  sanctuary  of  Yoltumna,  just  as  the  Latins  met  in  the 
grove  of  Ferentina ;  and  extraordinary  meetings  were  held  at  the 
same  place.    The  primary  object  of  the  assembly  seems  to  have  been 
religious,  and  in  particular  for  the  election  of  a  chief  pontiff  for  the 
whole  nation.     But  we  find  no  trace  of  a  supreme  magistrate,  even 
in  time  of  war ;  and,  though  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  assembly 
would  consult  for  the  common  political  interests,  so  little  was  there 
of  concert,  that  most  of  the  wars  with  Rome  were  carried  on  by 
wparate  states.     In  this  want  of  unity  we  may  trace  the  mutual 
jealousy  of  aristocratic  governments,  and  in  it  must  be  sought  the 
cause  of  the  decline  of  a  state  once  dominant  in  Italy.    Another 
Booroe  of  their  weakness  was  the  employment  of  mercenary  soldiers, 
an  instrument  of  vast  power  in  the  hands  of  an  able  despot,  but  a 
most  insecure  support  for  a  free  state.     Their  naval  power  would, 
from  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  be  subject  to  a  more  concentrated 
mthority,  though  we  are  not  told  what  it  was.     The  analogfr  of 
histoiy,  however,  teaches  us  that  a  fleet,  whether  raised  by  a 
central  government,  or   formed  by  the  contingents  of  different 
cities,  when  it  goes  forth  to  meet  the  perils  of  the  sea  and  to  face 
the  enemy  under  an  able    admiral,  soon  forms  a  community 
severed  in  a  great  degree  from  the  factions  of  home,  and  preserv- 
uig,  together  with  the  professional  spirit  of  the  sailor,  a  strong 
sense  of  common  patriotism,  in  a  spirit  opposed  to  revolution, 
^or  is  it  at  all  surprising  that  the  marine  was  the  last  branch  in 
which  the  Etruscan  power  succumbed. 

The  religious  institutions  of  the  Etruscans  formed  a  chief 
element  in  those  of  Some.  Their  polytheism  retained  traces  of  a 
,  purer  theism ;  for,  above  the  Twelve  Great  Gods,  they  recognized 
!       ^  Wgher  class  of  deities,  the  "  Shrouded  Gods,"  who  did  not 

*  This  title,  which  in  Etnucan  appears  to  have  been  Lauchmi^  is  freqnently  mis- 
Wkefiby  the  Romans  for  a  proper  name. 
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reveal  themselves  to  mankind,  and  to  whose  will  even  the  great 
gods  were  subject  These  latter,  six  male  and  six  female,  formed 
the  council  of  their  chief,  Tina,  or  Tinia,  whom  the  Bomans 
identified  with  Jupiter,  as  they  saw  in  the  chief  female  deity, 
Cupra,  their  Juno.  The  goddess  next  in  rank,  Menrva  or  Menerva^ 
was  of  course  the  Boman  Minerva.  In  the  numerous  minor  gods  or 
Genii*  the  PeruxJtes  or  household  deities,  and  the  Lares^  or  spirits 
of  deified  men,  we  trace  some  of  the  most  characteristic  features 
of  the  Boman  mythology.  It  was  chiefly,  too,  from  the  Etruscans 
that  the  Bomans  learnt  the  arts  of  augury  and  divination.  The 
ceremonials  of  worship  were  detailed,  with  minute  precision,  in 
the  twelve  sacred  books  ascribed  to  a  mysterious  b^g,  named 
Tages,  the  son  of  a  Genius  Jovialis,  who  appeared  in  the  form  of 
a  boy,  but  endowed  with  the  wisdom  of  an  old  man,  and  died  as 
soon  as  he  had  dictated  the  contents  of  the  sacred  books.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  point  out  the  resemblance  to  the  fable  of 
Zoroaster,  by  which  the  Persians  likewise  gave  dignity  to  their 
sacred  books.  Such  was  the  ^^Etrusca  Disciplina,"  which  the 
noblest  Boman  youths  studied  under  the  Lucumones. 

It  remains  to  mention  the  great  progress  which  the  Etruscans 
had  made  in  art  at  a  very  early  period.  The  ruins  of  their  great 
cities,  with  the  traditions  respecting  their  temples  and  fortifica- 
tions, attest  their  proficiency  in  architecture.  One  of  the  orders 
used  by  the  Bomans  bore  the  name  of  "Tuscan,"  but  it  is 
generally  regarded  as  a  later  modification  of  the  Greek  Doriaf 
The  remains  of  their  city  walls  are  in  the  massive  style  called  by 
the  mythical  name  of  Cyclopean.  They  consist  of  irregular  blocks, 
rudely  squared,  and  laid  in  horizontal  courses  without  cement,  a 
form  which  seems  to  differ  from  the  polygonal  construction  of  Uie 
Latin  and  other  cities,  not  as  a  stage  in  the  progress  of  the  art, 
but  simply  in  consequence  of  the  natural  cleavage  of  the  different 
materials.  The  most  marked  characteristic  of  Etruscan  architec- 
ture is  the  use  of  the  arch,  especially  in  its  application  to  the  con- 
struction of  works  of  drainage,  not  only  for  cities,  but  as  the  means 
of  carrying  off  the  waters  of  lakes  and  redeeming  marshes  for 

*  The  exact  idea  attached  to  this  name,  which  literaUy  signifies  a  birth-tpirU,  is 
that  of  an  inferior  deity,  who  had  the  power  of  producing  life,  and  who  attended  the 
being  he  had  ushered  into  the  world,  through  its  whole  mortal  course,  as  a  sort  of 
spiritual  essence,  governing  his  destiny  for  good  or  ill,  like  the  Dcemcna  of  the 
Greeks.    The  good  genii  were  Genii  Joviales,  the  offspring  of  Jove. 

+  Though  grand  in  its  simplicity,  this  order  is  said  by  Vitruyius  to  have  had  a  low 
and  heayy  effect.  It  may  be  seen  in  Inigo  Jones's  portico  of  St.  Paul's,  Corent 
Garden. 
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cnltivation.  Of  this  we  have  a  celebrated  example  in  the  great 
sewer  of  Rome^  the  Cloaca  Maxima^  an  undoubted  work  of  the 
Etroscan  period  of  the  monarchy.  Their  fame  for  laying  out  the 
streets  of  their  cities  affords  another  proof  that  their  art  was  based 
upon  utility.  From  the  tradition  that  the  Romans  borrowed  from 
the  Etruscans  their  dramatic  entertainments,  their  races  and 
athletic  sports,  and  even  their  exhibitions  of  gladiators,  it  has 
been  inferred  that  the  latter  people  possessed  theatres  and  amphi- 
theatres, but  none  of  these  buildings  have  been  discovered,  except 
such  as  probably  belong  to  the  Roman  period.  The  influence  of 
their  domestic  architecture  on  that  of  Rome  is  proved  by  the 
statement  that  the  atrium  of  the  Roman  house  was  borrowed  from 
the  Etruscans.  The  general  arrangement  of  their  dwellings  seems 
to  have  been  imitated  in  their  tombs. 

These  tombs  frimish  nearly  all  our  monumental  knowledge  of 
the  Etruscan  people,  and  our  hope  of  acquiring  more.  UnUke  the 
raised  sepulchres  of  the  Romans,  they  are  invariably  sunk  beneath 
the  ground,  or  excavated  in  the  solid  rock,  though  often  with 
on  architectural  superstructure  or  vestibide.  The  form  is  either 
round  or  square;  the  ceiling  is  flat,  and  frequently  sculptured 
in  imitation  of  the  beams  of  a  house;  and  the  walls  are  decorated 
with  paintings,  representing  scenes  of  common  life.  In  one  case, 
a  labyrinth  has  been  found,  such  as  Livy  describes  at  the  base  of 
the  tomb  of  Porsenna.  The  sarcophagi  and  urns,  found  in  these 
tombs,  furnish  the  chief  examples  of  Etruscan  sculptures,  in  the 
narrower  sense  of  the  word.  They  belong  chiefly  to  a  late  period, 
and  their  style  and  subjects  bear  evident  marks  of  Greek  influence. 
Bat  in  the  plastic  forms  of  statuary  the  Etruscans  early  attained 
great  excellence.  Their  bronze  statues  {Tttscanica  sigva)  and 
smaller  figures  {Tyrrhena  Siffilla)  were  celebrated  throughout  the 
ancient  world,  and  many  examples  of  them  are  still  preserved. 
The  most  conspicuous  are  the  famous  She-wolf  of  the  Capitol, 
and  the  Chimsera  and  Orator  in  the  gaUeiy  of  Florence.  These 
works  were,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  same  stiff  archaic  style 
which  we  see  in  the  earliest  examples  of  Grecian  art.  The  Etrus- 
cans were  also  great  manufacturers  of  candelabra,  mirrors,  and 
other  works  in  bronze,  and  of  gold  cups,  necklaces,  and  metal 
ornaments  in  general.  The  processes  and  usefdl  applications  of 
metallurgy  were  known  to  them  from  a  very  early  age.  They 
worked  the  iron  mines  of  Elba,  and  the  interior  of  Etruria 
famished  them  with  that  abundance  of  copper,  which  accounts 
for  the  early  use  of  a  massive  bronze  coinage  in  the  states  of 
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Central  Italy.  They  were  equally  famous  for  their  terra-cotta 
vases  and  statues,  and  their  black  and  red  pottery;  but  the 
painted  vessels,  which  have  become  fiunous  under  the  name  of 
"  Etruscan  Vases,"  are  now  proved  to  be  works  of  Greek  art, 
whatever  may  have  been  the  places  of  their  manufacture.  They 
have  been  found,  not  only  in  Etruria,  but  throughout  Magna 
Graecia,  and  in  Greece  itself;  their  subjects  are  from  the  Greek 
mythology,  the  figures  being  often  distinguished  by  their  Greek 
names ;  and  in  many  cases  they  are  inscribed  with  the  names  of 
their  Greek  artists.  But,  indeed,  the  whole  character  of  Etrus- 
can art,  from  a  very  early  period,  attests  the  influence  of  the 
Greeks,  and  bears  out  the  criticism  that  it  was  rather  receptive 
than  creative.* 

The  wall-paintings  in  the  Etruscan  tombs  are  of  very  unequal 
merit,  and  generally  in  the  stiff  archaic  style.    They  are  chiefly 
valuable  for  the  light  they  throw  on  the  domestic  life  of  the 
people,   and  their  festive  scenes  confirm  the  statements  of  the 
Roman  writers  respecting  the  fondness  of  the  Etruscans  for  the 
pleasures  of  the  table.    The  natural  resources  of  their  country, 
their  wide  dominion  and  extensive  commerce,  aided  by  the  early 
use  of  coined  money,  would  naturally  tend  to  their  growth  in 
wealth  and  luxury ;  but  the  records  of  their  high  civilization  and 
gross  sensuality  seem  both  to  have  been  exaggerated.    Their  own 
traditions  described  the  art  of  writing  as  introduced  by  the  Greeks, 
of  whose  alphabet  the  Etruscan  seems  to  be  a  modification.    There 
is  no  proof  of  their  having  possessed  a  Uterature  other  than  their 
sacred  books ;   and  their  science  was  chiefly  connected  with  reli- 
gious uses.     Its  most  important  applications  were  to  the  marking 
out  the  boundaries  of  land,  which  were  placed  under  the  safeguard 
of  the  proper  deities ; — observing  and  mapping  out  the  heavens 
for  the  purposes  of  auguiy ; — determining  the  divisions  of  months 
and  years,  and  those  longer  secular  periods  to  which  they  attached 
a  mysterious  importance,  as  governing  the  destinies  of  their  nation  ; 
— ^and  arranging  a  scale  of  numerals,  and  a  system  of  weights  aad 
measures ; — in  all  which  points  they  were  followed  by  the  Bomans. 

It  should  be  added  that  the  Etruscans  were  distinguished  from 
the  other  Italian  races,  as  well  as  from  the  Greeks,  by  their  per- 
sonal appearance.  They  were  short  and  stout,  with  large  heads, 
and  had  a  tendency  to  corpulence,  aggravated  by  their  luxurious 
habits ;  at  least,  such  was  the  opinion  of  the  Bomans,  embodied 
in  the  proverbial  epithet,  "  obesus  Etruscus."    One  feature  in  the 

^  Muller,  ArehOologie  der  Ktmtt,  §  178. 
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history  of  this  people  deserves  especial  notice,  namely,  that,  after 
all  that  is  told  of  their  extensive  maritime  power,  they  have  left 
no  traces  of  their  inflnence  beyond  the  limits  of  their  own  comitry. 
"  Their  historical  development,"  as  Mommsen  observes,  "  b^gan 
aod  ended  in  Italy."  They  were  ahready  a  powerful  state,  when 
the  foundation  of  Home  formed  a  new  starting-point  for  the  history 
of  the  peninsula  and  of  the  world. 


r 
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CHAPTER   XX. 


ROME  UNDER  THE  KINGS. 


**  The  Niobe  of  nationB  1  there  she  stands, 

Childless  and  crownless,  in  her  Toioeless  woe ; 

An  empty  am  within  her  withered  hands, 

Whose  holy  dust  was  scattered  long  ago ; 

The  Scipio's  tomb  contains  no  ashes  now ; 

The  Tery  sepulchres  lie  tenantless 

Of  their  heroic  dwellers :  dost  thon  flow, 

Old  Tiber,  throngh  a  marble  wilderness  ? 
Bise  with  thy  yellow  wayes,  and  mantle  her  distress  ! 

'*  The  Gh>th,  the  Christian,  Time,  War,  Flood,  and  Fixe 

Haye  dealt  upon  the  seyen-hill'd  city's  pride  ; 

She  saw  her  glories,  star  by  star,  expire. 

And  up  the  steep  barbarian  monarchs  ride 

Where  the  car  dimbed  the  Capitol ;  far  and  wide 

Temple  and  tower  went  down,  nor  left  a  site : — 

Chaos  of  mins  1  who  shall  trace  the  yoid, 

0*er  the  dim  fragments  cast  a  lunar  light, 
And  say, — *  Here  was,'  or  *  is^' — ^where  all  is  donbly^  night  f — Btbov. 


THE  OAXPAGKA  AHB  STTRROITIIDnrO  HILLS — THB  TIBI&  :  ITS  OOITBSI  A2n>  OHAKACflK— 
THB  BITS  OV  ROME — ^ITS  PRIXBTAL  A8PB0I — DS80SIPTI0E  OF  ITS  SByBlT  HILLS— 
XTTHICAL  CHARAOTER  OV  THB  EARLY  ROHAN  HISTORY — ByAin>BR — iBBBAS— ASCA* 
BIUS  ABD  THE  ALBAH  KIBQS — LROEND  OB  ROMULUS  AND  BBXUS— ROXABS  ABI> 
SABINES — INSTITUTIONS  AND  00NQUE8T8  ASCRIBED  TO  ROMULUS — HIS  DEATH  A5D 
APOTHBOSIS — ROMAN  OHBONOLOQT — ERA  OB  THE  FOUNDATION  OF  ROME — INTBRRBGNUB 
— LEOEND  OF  NUMA  P0MPILIU8 — HIS  RELIGIOUS  AND  SOCIAL  IBSTITUTIOBS — THB  BO- 
MAN  CALENDAR — THB  SUBSEQUENT  KINGS  OF  ROME — ^DISOUSSION  OF  THB  LEGENDS- 
LATIN  ORIGIN  OF  ROME — BABLT  SETTLEMENTS  ON  THE  SEySN  HILU9— THB  CITT  OF 
THB  RAMNES  ON  THE  PALATINE — ^TWO  PRINCIPAL  THB0RIE8  OF  ITS  ORIGIN— FIRST, 
AS  A  ROBBER  COLONY  OF  ALBA,  EXTBNDKD  BY  WAR,  CONQUERED  AND  REMODELLED 
BY  THB  SABINES— CHARACTER  AND  INSTITUTIONS  OF  THIS  PEOPLE— THB  SETTLBMBIT 
ON  THB  QUIRINAL,  AND  UNION  WITH  THB  RAMNIANS — THB  SBCOBD  THEORY  Of  A 
NATURAL  GROWTH  FROM  LATIN  8BTTLBMBNT8  ON  THB  SEYEN  BILLS — ^ROMB  YIBWID 
AS  THB  BMPOBIUM  OF  LATIUM — EZTBNT  OF  THB  PRIMITIYB  CITY — THB  ORIQIBiL 
SBPTIMONTIUM — AMALGAMATION  WITH  THB  CITY  ON  THB  QUIRIBAL — TULLUS  B08* 
TILIU8— LEGEND  OF  THB  HORATU  AND  CURIATII,  AND  OF  THB  CONQUEST  OF  ALBA- 
ETRUSCAN  AND  SABIKB  WARS— ANGUS  MARCIUB — HIS  CONQUESTS  IN  LATIUM  ABD  ALOIO 
THB  TIBBR — HIS  WORKS  AT  ROME— ORIGIN  OF  THB  PLBB8— THB  ETRUSCAN  DYBA8TT 
— TARQUINIUS  PRISCUS — HIS  INSTITUTIONS,  WARS,  AND  PUBLIC  WORKS — SBRYIUS  tVl- 
LIUS — HIS  NBW  CONSTITUTION — THB  WALLS  OF  ROME — ALLIANCB  WITH  THB  LAIII»— 
LEGEND  OF  HIS  DEATH — TARQUINIUS  SUPBRBUS — HIS  FOREIGN  ALLIANCES  AKD  WA19 
— ^THB  SIBYL — TAKING  OF  GABII— L.  JUNIUS  BRUTUS — THB  LEGEBD  OF  LUCRBTIA— 
XXPULSION  OF  THB  lABQUINS— BBYIBW  OF  REGAL  BOMB.) 

To  TRACK  the  greatness  of  Borne  from  her  first  beginnings,  we 
must  go  back  to  a  time  when  the  Tiber  flowed,  not  through  a 
"  marble  wilderness,"  strewn  with  the  wrecks  of  imperial  magni- 
ficence, but  through  the  open  waste  of  the  wide  Campagna    This 
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plain,  a  scene  so  memorable  in  histoiy,  extends  along  the  central 
portion  of  the  western  shore  of  Italy  for  the  length  of  about  ninety 
miles,  betweegn  the  spur  of  the  Apennines,  which  terminates  at 
Cape  Linaro,*  and  the  Circean  Promontory.     It  has  an  average 
breadth  of  twenty-seven  miles  between  the  long  stretch  of  flat 
coast  which  presents  so  striking  a  contrast  to  the  noble  gulfs  of 
Gaeta,  Naples,  and  Salerno  further  down,  and  the  lower  chain  of 
the  Apennines,  which  encircle  it  on  the  north  and  east    A  spec- 
tator, standing  on  Mount  Janiculus,  overlooking  the  site  of  Bome, 
sees  this  chain  across  the  undulating  surface  of  the  Campagna  at 
the  distance  of  about  ten  or  fifteen  miles,  and  behind  it  the  central 
ridge  of  the  Apennines,  capped  with  snow  for  half  the  year.    The 
chief  objects  of  the  panorama  are  as  memorable  for  their  historical 
and  poetical  associations,  as  they  are  conspicuous  for  their  beauty. 
To  the  north-west,  the  plain  of  the  Aro  {Arrone)  is  bounded  by 
the  Etmscan  hills.     On  the  north,  about  twenty  miles  distant, 
stands  out  Soracte,  whose  snow-clad  summit  invited  Horace  to 
enjoy  the  pleasures  of  winter.     Eastward,  across  the  Tiber,  lies 
the  beautiful  range  of  the  Sabine  Apennines ;   and  conspicuous 
above  the  rest  the  peak  of  Lucretilis  {M.  Gennaro),  which  sheltered 
the  poet's  sonmier  retreat    Nearer  in  the  foreground,  where  the 
Amo  bursts  out  of  the  hiUs,  is  Tibur  (7¥t»/e),  whose  beauties  he 
extols  above  all  the  most  famous  sites  of  Greece.     Then  follow  the 
hills  of  Latium,  with  their  sterner  associations ; — ^the  rocky  summit 
of  Prsneste  {Falestrina)  standing  out  in  front  of  the  chain,  cele- 
brated in  medieval  as  well  as  ancient  history ; — and  the  isolated 
volcanic  mass  of  the  Alban  Mount  {Monte  Caw  or  Albano\  the 
sanctuary  of  the  Latin  race,  down  the  side  of  which  the  "  Long 
White  City  "  {Alba  LongcC)  extended  to  the  lake  of  the  same  name. 
Its  highest  summit,  crowned  of  old  with  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
lAtiaris,  was  visible  even  to  mariners  at  sea.     From  this  point 
ttere  is  an  uninterrupted  view  to  the  south-east  over  the  plain, 
ulL  it  smks  into  the  sea,  which  is  only,  distinguished  from*  the  land 
by  the  brighter  light  reflected  from  its  waters.     Far  off  amidst  this 
wyel  may  be  dimly  seen  the  isolated  hill  of  the  promontory  of 
Cux^e,  whose  white  cliffs  reflect  the  rising  beams  of  the  sun,  her 
&bled  father.     Of  the  aspect  of  the  Campagna  near  Bome,  no 
better  idea  can  be  given  than  by  the  description  of  Dr.  Arnold : — 
"  The  lowland  country  of  the  Campagna  is  broken  by  long  green 
swelling  ridges,  the  ground  rising  and  falling,  as  in  the  heath 

^  Thia  headknd,  tho  site  of  the  Roman  fort  of  Castrum  Kovum,  lies  a  little  above 
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country  of  Surrey  and  Berkshire.     The  streams  are  dull  and  slug- 
gish,  but  the  hill  sides  above  them  constantly  break  away  into 
little  rocky  cliflfs,  where  on  every  ledge  the  wild  fig  now  strikes 
out  its  branches,  and  tufts  of  broom  are  clusterings  but  which  in 
old  times  formed  the  natural  strength  of  the  citadels  of  the  nume- 
rous cities  of  Latium.    Except  in  these  narrow  dells,  the  present 
aspect  of  the  country  is  all  bare  and  desolate,  with  no  trees,  nor 
any  human  habitation.     But  anciently,  in  the  times  of  the  early 
kings  of  Bome,  it  was  full  of  independent  cities,  and  in  its  popu* 
lation,  and  the  careful  cultivation  of  its  little  garden-like  fkrmB, 
must  have  resembled  the  most  flourishing  parts  of  Lombardy  or  the 
Netherlands."*    The  southern  extremity  of  the  Campagna  forms 
a  dead  level,  opening  on  to  the  Gulf  of  G^ta,  between  the  Ciicean 
promontory  and  Tarracina,  and  watered  by  the  Nymphaeus,  Ufens, 
and  Amasenus,  with  other  rivers.     The  ^^Pomptinus  Ager  "  as  it 
was  called,  from  Pontia  (a  town  which  disappeared  very  early),  was 
once  celebrated  for  its  fertility,  and  contained  twenty- three  flourish- 
ing towns.     But,  before  the  middle  of  the  second  century  B.C.,  the 
neglect  to  regulate  the  water-courses  had  converted  it  into  a  pesti- 
lential marsh,  which  was  only  partially  drained  by  Cethegus  (b.g. 
160)  and  Julius  Cassar.    The  canal,  which  continued  the  Via 
Appia  through  the  Pomptine  Marshes  to  the  temple  of  Feronia,  at 
the  foot  of  the  hill  of  Anxur  {Terracina)^  furnished  Horace  with 
his  well-known  picture  of  the  lazy  and  extortionate  boatmen,  and 
the  traveller,  kept  awake  by  gnats  and  frogs,  singing  of  his  mistress 
till  he  falls  asleep.    The  drainage  works  were  resumed  about  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  but  the  marshes  are  still  a  hotbed 
of  malaria  in  the  summer.  Their  extent  is  about  twenty-four  miles 
long  by  eight  or  ten  wide. 

The  northern  part  of  the  Campagna  is  watered  by  the  Tiber  and 
its  confluents,  of  which  the  Anio  is  the  chief.  The  sacred  river  of 
the  Romans,  ^^  Father  Tiber,"  more  anciently  called  Rumon  and 
Albula,  has  a  course  somewhat  shorter  than  the  Thames,t  of  about 
200  miles  from  its  source  near  Tifemum,  in  the  Apennines,  to  its 

•  History  of  Rome,  yol.  L  p.  85. 

f  A  fimcy,  similar  to  that  whicli  compares  Edinburgh  with  Athens,  has  likened 
the  Tiber  to  the  Tay.  The  resembknce  is  said  to  have  been  first  traced  by  the 
Romans  themselves,  who  saw  a  second  Campus  Martins  in  the  North  Inch  of  Penh ; 
but  Sir  Walter  Scott  resents  such  a  disparagement  of  the  northern  rirer  :— 

**  *  Behold  the  Tiber  1 '  the  yain  Roman  cried, 
Viewing  the  ample  Tay  from  Baiglie's  side  ; 
But  Where's  the  Scot  hat  would  the  Taunt  repay, 
And  hail  the  puny  Tiber  for  the  Tay  ?" 
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month  at  Ostia.  For  the  first  110  miles,  it  flows  as  a  mountain 
stream,  between  Etmria  and  Umbria,  to  its  confluence  with  the 
Nar,  which  divided  the  latter  country  from  the  Sabine  territory, 

division  oontiniied  by  the  Tiber  itself  for  about  70  nules,  to 
its  confluence  with  the  Anio,  three  miles  above  Borne.  It  is  in 
this  part  of  its  course,  between  M.  Soracte  and  the  Sabine  Apen- 
nines, that  the  Tiber  flows  out  of  the  mountains  into  the  plain  of 
the  Campagna.  The  Anio  separated  Latium  from  the  Sabine 
toritoiy,  which  thus  occupied  the  angle  between  the  two  rivers, 
looking  towards  Rome.  From  this  point  to  its  mouth,  a  distance 
of  about  21  miles,  the  Tiber  was  the  boundary  between  Etruria 
and  Latium.  It  falls  into  the  sea  by  two  mouths,  forming  an 
ishind  which  was  sacred  to  Venus,  and  is  still  called  the  Isola 
Sacra.  At  its  southern  mouth  stood  the  ancient  port  of  Ostia, 
which  was  so  early  blocked  up  by  the  deposits  of  the  river,  that 
Augustus  made  a  new  port  on  the  northern  mouth,  the  Portus 
Augusti,  now  Fiumicino*  From  Ostia  the  Tiber  was  navigable  for 
the  largest  ships  up  to  Home,  whence  the  navigation  for  boats 
was  continued  as  far  as  the  confluence  of  the  Nar.  At  Rome 
the  river  is  about  300  feet  wide,  and  from  12  to  18  deep :  its  fall 
for  the  18  miles  down  to  its  mouth  is  33  feet. 

The  character  of  the  Tiber,  as  a  rapid  mountain  stream,  flowing 
through  no  lake  to  regulate  its  volume  and  receive  its  alluvial 
depoeito,  is  summed  up  in  the  one  line  of  Yirgil, 

"  Yorticibiu  rapidis  et  multa  flnyriB  arena  ;  ^' 

and  its  turbid  water  still  justifies  the  frequent  epithet  of  the 
^^  yellow  Tiber.''  Its  rapid  eddies,  frequent  floods,  and  large 
alluvial  deposits,  have  produced  great  effects  on  its  course  through 
the  Campagna  and  on  the  site  of  Rome  itself.  All  the  engineer- 
ing skill  of  the  masters  of  the  world  was  unable  to  protect  their 
city  from  the  inundations  of  its  sacred  stream,  one  of  which 
(probably  that  of  b.c.  27)  is  so  graphically  described  by  Horace: — 

"  Yidimus  flavum  Tlberim,  retortis 
latore  Etrusco  violenter  imdis, 
Ire  dejectom  monnmenta  regia 
Templaque  Veste." 

It  was  not  indeed  till  the  Etruscan  kings  executed  the  great  drain, 
the  '^  Cloaca  Maxima,"  that  the  valleys  between  the  hills  of 
Borne  were  made  dry  land ;  and  it  seems  that  at  no  distant  time 
the  hills  nearer  to  the  river  were  islands.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
single  island  (Irmda  Tiberind)  in  the  stream,  opposite  to  the 
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Capitol,  is  supposed  to  have  been  formed  by  the  deposits  of  the 
river  within  the  historic  period. 

If  a  traveller  had  performed  that  voyage  up  the  Tiber,  which 
Ovid  ascribes  to  the  Arcadian  Evander  and  his  mother  Cannenta 
about  60  years  before  the  Trojan  War,  and  on  stopping  at  what  was 
long  afterwards  the  site  of  Borne,  had  heard  the  prophetic  voice 
of  the  nymph  declaring, 

'*  Fallor  an  hi  fient  ingentia  moenia  colles, 
Jtuaque  ab  Mc  terr&  cstera  terra  petet : 
MontibnB  his  olim  totos  promittitur  orbis : " — 

it  is  hard  to  decide  whether  the  fitness  of  the  spot  for  such  a  destiny 
would  have  been  so  evident  as  to  silence  the  doubt, — 


**  QuLs  tantom  fati  credat  habere  locum. 


»» 


Prom  the  bend  of  the  river  below  "  the  island  of  the  Tiber  "  (if 
that  island  had  then  an  existence)  he  would  have  seen  on  his  left 
the  long  ridge  of  Mount  Janiculus,  which  afterwards  formed  the 
outpost  of  the  city  on  the  Etruscan  side,  rising  to  the  height  of 
260  feet    The  plain  below  the  mountain,  round  which  the  river 
swept,  and  where  the  "  Gktrdens  of  Csesar "  afterwards  lay,  was 
probably  a  lake  or  a  marsh ;  and  such  was  certainly  the  case  with 
the  level  on  the  other  bank,  afterwards  the  Yelabrnm  and  the  Cattle 
Market  (Forum  Boarium),  and  with  the  valleys  that  branched 
out  from  it,  between  the  Palatine  hill  in  the  centre,  the  Capitoline 
on  the  north,  and  the  Aventine  on  the  south.     These  three  hills, 
or  mountains,  as  the  Romans  always  called  them,  formed  the 
front  group  of  the  ftmous  Seven  Hills,    They  are  divided  by  a 
continuous  valley,  on  the  N.E.  and  S.E.  from  the  rest,  which 
sweep  round  them  like  a  theatre — the  Quirinal,  the  Yiminal,  the 
Esquiline,  the  CsBlian,    and  another  hill  frirther  to  the  south, 
which  faces  the  CsBlian  on  the  north-east,  and  the  Aventine  on 
the  north-west     This  last  had  no  distinctive  name,  but  was 
reckoned  as  a  part  of  the  Aventine,  and  included  in  the  circuit 
of  the  most  ancient  walls.    At  the  northern  extremity  of  the  whole 
site  is  a  ninth  hill,  the  Mons  Pincius,  or  Collis  Hortomm,  sepa- 
rated by  a  valley  from  the  Quirinal,  and  looking  down  to  the 
south-west  upon  the  Campus  Martins,  the  level  plain  enclosed  by 
the  sweep  which  the  Tiber  makes  towards  the  northern  foot  of 
Mount  Janiculus.    The  northern  part  of  this  plain  is  continued 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  in  the  "  Ager  Vaticanus,"  which  ifl 
bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Mons  Yaticanus,  a  ridge  resembling 
the  Janiculus,  but  smaller  and  lower.     In  ancient  times  this  hOI 
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fe-echoed  the  shouts  with  which  the  people  assembled  in  the 
Campus  MaxtLUS  greeted  a  favourite, 

,  **  ut  patemi 

Fluminis  ripe,  simul  et  jocosa 
Bedderet  laades  tibi  Yaticani 
Montis  imago ;  '* — 

and  now  the  glorious  basilica  of  St.  Peter,  and  the  palace  of  the 
Popes,  called  the  Vatican,  stand  in  the  plain  at  its  foot  The 
long  ridges  of  the  Vatican  and  Janiculus  rise  to  a  much  greater 
height  than  the  hills  on  the  opposite  bank.  "  The  hills  of  Rome" 
—says  Arnold — "  are  such  as  we  rarely  see  in  England,  low  in 
height,  but  with  steep  and  rocky  sides.  In  early  times  the 
natural  wood  remained  in  patches  amidst  the  buildings,  as  at  this 
day  it  grows  here  and  there  on  the  grejen  sides  of  the  Monte 
Testaccio."  Their  elevation  was  far  more  conspicuous  in  ancient 
times  than  now,*  when  the  valleys  between  them  have  been  raised 
generally  fifteen  or  twenty  feet,  and  in  some  places  considerably 
more.  Their  precipices  have  been  scarped  down,  and  their  natural 
outlines  obliterated,  more  or  less,  by  time  and  building ;  and  it  is 
oxdy  here  and  there  that  the  steep  sides  remain  unaltered,  as  in  the 
diff  at  the  south-west  angle  of  the  Capitol,  called  with  doubtftil 
correctness,  the  Tarpeian  rock. 

This  general  outline  of  the  site  of  Home  requires  to  be  filled  up 
Bomewhat  more  in  detail,  but  only  so  far  as  to  prepare  for  a  better 
understanding  of  the  history ;  for  it  is  quite  beyond  our  province 
to  touch  upon  those  questions  of  topography,  which  have  been 
disputed  with  an  animosity  as  fierce  as  if  the  Romans  and  Sabines 
were  once  more  fighting  for  their  respective  hills.  The  central  one  of 
the  whole  group  of  hills  is  the  Palatine,  which  was  also  the  seat  of 
the  original  Latin  city  of  Rome.  It  rises  above  the  Capitoline  and 
Aventine  by  about  fifteen  feet,  but  is  lower  than  the  four  eastern 
hills.    Its  shape  is  a  tolerably  r^nlar  lozenge,  looking  north-west 

*  The  foUowing  table  of  heights,  as  detejmined  by  Sir  George  Schukbarg,  is  taken 
from  Mr.  Dyer's  elaborate  and  inyalaable  article,  ''Rome,"  io  Smith's  Dictionary  of 
Qmk  aand  Roman  Qtography  ;— 

HSIOHT  ABOVE  THE  UEDITERRAKEAN. 

Janicttlus,  near  the  Villa  Spada  ....  260  fcot 

PiNCiAK,  garden  of  the  Villa  Medici         .        .        .    .  165  „ 

"EaqviLisz,  ^oov  oi  S,  Maria  Maggion  .  154  ,, 

ViMi5AL  and  Qvi&iKAL,  at  their  junction  .     .  141  „ 

Palatine,  floor  of  imperial  palace        ....  183  ,, 

CjOiIAN,  near  the  Claudian  Aqueduct        .        -        .     .  125  ,, 

Capitouke,  W.  end  of  the  Tarpeian  rock  .  118  ,, 

AvESTi^m,  n^HT  the  Priort/ of  Malta         .  .     .  117  ,» 
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towards  the  Capitol,  'across  the  valley  of  the  Vicus  Tuscus ;  west, 
over  the  low  ground  already  noticed,  to  the  Tiber  and  Monnt  Jani- 
culos ;  south-west  to  the  Aventine ;  south-east  to  the  Caeli^^ ; 
and  north-east  to  the  group  formed  by  the  Esquiline,  the  Viminal, 
and  the  QuirinaL  In  the  valley  which  skirted  this  side,  beginning 
from  the  eastern  face  of  the  Capitoline,  lay  the  Forum  and  the 
Sacra  Via,  along  which  the  triumphal  processions  of  the  con- 
querors of  the  world  ascended  to  the  CapitoL  This  part  of  the 
valley  is  slightly  divided  from  its  eastern  prolongation,  which  runs 
between  the  Esquiline  and  the  CaBlian,  by  a  small  hill,  projecting 
like  a  bastion  from  the  north-eastern  face  of  the  Palatine,  called 
Velia,  over  which  the  Via  Sacra  passed.  Of  the  hills  around  tiie 
Palatine  on  the  east  and  north,  the  Caslian  stands  alone;  the  othar 
three — or  more  properly  four — are  but  the  branches  of  one  mass, 
which  slopes  down  on  the  north  and  east  to  the  Anio  and  one 
of  its  tributary  brooks ;  while  on  the  west,  the  Quirinal  and  the 
southern  branch  of  the  Esquiline  curve  inwards  like  the  horns 
of  a  harbour,  enclosing  within  their  sweep  the  Viminal  and  the 
southern  branch  of  the  Esquiline.  The  two  arms  of  the  Esquiline 
were  originally  reckoned  as  separate  hills,  the  southern  or  prin- 
cipal being  named  Oppius,  and  the  smaller  o&hoot  Cispius. 
The  Capitoline,  the  smallest  but  most  famous  of  the  whole  group, 
originaUy  called  the  Satumian  hill,*  stands  out  like  a  detached 
prolongation  of  the  Quirinal  towards  the  river,  from  which  it  is 
distant  about  300  paces.  It  was  originally  almost  close  to  the 
Quirinal,  till  Trajan  scarped  off  a  portion  of  the  latter,  to  enlarge 
the  vaUey  for  his  Forum.  The  Capitoline  has  a  saddle-like 
depression,  dividing  its  top  into  two  summits;  of  which  the 
northern  was  probably  the  Capitol,  and  the  southern  the  Arx, 
or  citadel  of  Rome.  Lastly,  the  Aventine  stands  out,  to  the 
south-west  of  the  group  formed  by  the  other  six, — ^in  an  isola- 
tion which,  as  we  shall  see,  is  not  without  political  significance, 
— ^with  the  Tiber  sweeping  round  its  western  base.  Its  shape 
is  similar  to  the  Palatine;  but  it  is  somewhat  larger.  Such 
was  the  surface  of  the  ground  on  which  Home  was  bmlt  The 
extent  of  the  city,  first,  when  its  different  parts  were  united 
under  the  kings,  and  finally,  as  it  existed  under  the  emperors, 
is  shewn  on  our  map  by  the  two  lines  of  walls,  which  bear  the 
names  of  Servius  Tullius  and  of  Aurelian.     But  the  original 

•  The  CapUolwn  itself,  from  which  the  hill  was  named,  was  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Optimus  Maximus,  the  chief  Roman  sanctuary,  to  which  the  triumphing  genorals 
carried  up  the  spoils  of  their  yictories. 
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city  was   confined  within  limits  much  narrower  even  than  the 
former. 

When  the  BomaDS,  who  were  not  by  nature  a  literary  people, 
b^an  to  study  their  own  early  histoiy,  they  found  an  endless 
store  of  poetical  legends,  accumulated  by  national  and  family 
pride,  with  a  paucity  of  genuine  records  almost  unparalleled  in 
the  annals  of  any  other  people.  Untrained  in  the  principles  of 
criticism,  and  caring  but  little  for  the  naked  truth,  in  comparison 
with  the  illustration  of  the  long  stoiy  of  Rome's  greatness,  they 
not  only  accepted  the  legends  without  suspicion,  but  even  adhered 
to  them  with  a  wilftil  neglect  of  the  better  authorities  within  their 
reach.  The  records  kept  by  the  Pontiflfs  were  destroyed  in  the 
burning  of  the  city  by  the  Gauls ;  and  it  was  far  easier  to  supply 
their  place  from  popular  traditions,  and  from  the  lays  of  ancient 
haids  in  praise  of  the  great  patrician  houses,  than  to  decipher 
antique  inscriptions,  and  unravel  the  truths  hidden  beneath  national 
customs  and  institutions.  Thus  it  happened  that  when,  in  the 
Angastan  age,  the  poet  Virgil  and  the  historian  Livy  undertook  to 
illustrate  the  origin  of  the  people,  the  latter,  equally  with  the 
former,  composed  an  epic  of  the  city's  greatness,  of  no  authority 
as  a  history.* 

It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  relate  at  leijgth  the  oft-repeated  stories, 
which  traced  the  origin  of  the  Boman  people  from  the  East,  and 
which  were  developed  into  no  less  than  twenty-five  different 
accounts  of  the  foundation  of  the  city.  The  connection  of  the  old 
I^atin  race  with  the  Pelasgian  stock  was  recognized  by  the  tradi- 
tions which  ascribed  the  origin  of  Rome  to  the  latter,  as  well  as 
by  the  very  ancient  legend,  that  Evander,  fiying  fit)m  Arcadia, 
sixty  years  before  the  Trojan  War,  was  directed  by  his  mother, 
tbe  prophetic  nymph  Carmenta,t  to  build  a  city  at  the  foot  of 
the  Palatine  hill,  which  was  called  Pallantium  fi*om  his  grandson 
Pallas,  or  fit)m  the  Arcadian  town  of  the  same  name.  This  vene- 
i^ble  tradition  was  eclipsed  in  general  favour  by  the  more  popular 
l^[end  of  the  settlement  of  a  Trojan  colony  in  Italy  under  iBneas. 

*  It  is  bejond  our  province  to  discuss  the  great  question  of  the  credibility  of  the 
^y  Ronum  history,  which  was  first  raised  more  than  a  century  ago  by  L.  de  Beaufort, 
m  his  work,  Sur  rineertUude  des  Cinq  PrSmiers  Sikles  de  Vffittoire  Momaine, 
Utrecht,  17dS,  and  has  been  decisively  settled  by  Niebuhr.  Besides  the  well-known 
recent  histories  of  Rome,  the  reader  may  consult  the  work  of  Sir  O.  C.  Lewis  on  the 
v^j«cty  and  for  a  popular  sketch  of  the  poetical  sources  of  the  legendary  history,  the 
"Intraduction"  to  Lord  liacaulay's  Lays  of  Ancient  Borne, 

t  In  this  name  (originally  Casmenta)  we  trace  that  of  the  Camenae  (Casmenae), 

tbe  Latin  Moses. 
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One  fonn  of  the  story  madeiGneas  himself  the  fonnder  of  Borne, 
either  alone,  or  in  conjunction  with  the  Aborigines  of  Latium.  This 
is  the  favourite  account  with  the  Greek  writers,  some  of  whom  even 
represent  iGneas  as  coming  into  Italy  in  company  with  Ulysses, 
while  others  ascribe  the  foundation  of  Bome  to  a  son  of  Ulysses 
and  Circe.  The  other  form  of  the  Trojan  story,  so  well  known  firom 
its  adoption  by  Virgil  and  Livy,  is  said  to  have  been  first  embodied 
in  an  historical  work  by  Q.  Fabius  Fictor,  the  earliest  Boman 
annalist  in  prose,  about  b.c.  200.  iBneas  arrives  in  Italy,  after 
many  adventures  in  his  flight  from  Troy,  marries  the  daughter  of 
Latinus,  the  king  of  the  Aborigines,  builds  the  city  which  he  names 
after  her  Lavinium,  and  unites  the  Aborigines  with  his  Trojan  fol- 
lowers into  the  Latin  people.  Thirty  years  later,  his  son  ABcaniua 
removes  his  capital  to  Alba  Longa.  After  eleven  generations  of 
kings,  who  reign  over  the  Latins  at  Alba  for  three  hundred  years,* 
Amulius  usurps  the  throne  to  the  exclusion  of  his  elder  brother 
Numitor,  whose  only  daughter  Silvia  he  dooms  to  perpetual 
virginity  as  a  Vestal.  But  Silvia  is  visited  by  Mars,  and  bears 
the  twins  Eomulus  and  Bemus,  whose  cradle,  exposed  by  the 
order  of  Amulius  on  the  flooded  Tiber,  is  floated  to  the  foot  of 
the  Palatine,  and  overturned  by  the  roots  of  a  wild  fig-tree,  which 
became,  under  the  name  of  Ficus  Buminalis,  as  profound  an 
object  of  reverence  as  the  sacred  olive  of  Athena. 

The  twins  are  suckled  by  a  she-wolf,t  fed  by  a  woodpecker,  and 
at  length  found  by  the  king's  herdman  Faustulus,  who  brings 
them  up  as  his  own  children.  The  brothers,  with  a  band  of  other 
youths,  feed  their  flocks  on  the  Palatine,  while  the  herdmen  of 
Numitor  occupy  the  Aventine.  A  quarrel  between  the  two  bands 
leads  to  the  recognition  of  Bomulus  and  Bemus,  the  slaughter  of 
Amulius,  and  the  restoration  of  Numitor  to  the  throne  of  Alba, 
while  the  twins  return  to  found  a  new  city  at  their  former  haunts. 
Bomulus  wishes  to  build  on  the  Palatine,  Bemus  on  the  Aventine; 
the  quarrel  ends  in  the  death  of  Bemus  by  his  brother's  hand,  and 
BoHE,  the  city  of  Bomulus,  rises  on  the  sunmodt  of  the  Palatine. 
To  people  his  new  city,  Bomulus  opens  an  asylum  for  outlaws  and 
runaway  slaves.  He  provides  them  with  wives  by  the  stratagon 
so  well  known  as  the  ^^  Bape  of  the  Sabine  women."    In  the  war 

*  The  prevalence  of  the  numbers  8  and  10  among  the  Latins  is  seen  in  these 
legends : — .£neas  reigns  S  years ;  Ascanins,  at  Lavinium,  SO  years ;  his  dynasty  at 
Alba  800  years. 

f  This  part  of  the  legend  is  commemorated  by  the  celebrated  bronze  wolf  of  the 
Capitol,  already  mentioned  as  a  work  of  Etruscan  art,  and  said  to  have  been  dedicated 
in  B.C.  296. 
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which  ensues,  Titns  Tatius,  the  king  of  the  Sabines  of  Cures, 

obtains  possession  of  the   Saturnian  hill,  afterwards  called  the 

Ci^itoL      After  many  battles  in  the  swampy  valley  where  the 

Foram  afterwards  stood,  the  combatants  are  separated  by  the 

devotion  of  the  Sabine  women,  the  daughters  of  the  one  people 

and  the  wives  of  the  other.    The  nations  are  xmited  under  the 

joint  government  of  their  two  kings,  each  having  its  separate 

city,  the  Bomans  on  the  Palatine,  the  Sabines  on  the  Quirinal, 

while  the  ^^  Comitia,"  or  assemblies  of  the  united  people,  are  held  in 

the  valley  already  mentioned.  They  are  distinguished  as  two  tribes,* 

by  the  names  of  Bamnenses  and  Titienses ;   and  the  numbers 

already  adopted  by  Bomulus  in  the  organization  of  the  state  are 

doubled.     Each  Izibe  contains  ten  curisB  of  a  hundred  citizens ; 

with  a  hundred  liorsemen,  ten  to  each  curia.    The  retention  by  the 

Sabines  of  the  Capitol,  which  formed  with  the  Quirinal  their  city 

of  Quirium,  the  adoption  by  the  united  people  of  the  Sabine  name 

of  Quirites  {Spearmen),^  and  the  Sabine  appellation  of  Quirinus, 

by  which  Bomulus  was  deified,  are  tacit  confessions  that  the  Sabine 

prevailed  over  the  Latin  nationality  in  the  union ;  and  though  the 

hgeai  makes  Bomulus  sole  king,  after  Tatius  had  been  slain  by 

the  people  of  Laurentium,  he  is  succeedeil  by  the  Sabine  Numa, 

who  gives  laws  and  religious  institutions  to  the  united  people. 

Meanwhile,  another  element  is  introduced  into  the  new  state.     In 

the  midst  of  the  contest  between  the  Bomans  and  the  Sabines,  we 

find  an  Etruscan  Lucumo,  named  Cseles  Yibenna,  in  possession  of 

the  Caalian  hill,  and  aiding  Bomulus  in  the  war  with  Tatius.     His 

followers  are  admitted  as  a  third  tribe,  called  Luceres  ;  and  thus 

the  number  of  the  curia  becomes  30,  and  of  the  citizens,  3000. 

These  form  the  LeyiOy  or  military  levy  of  the  whole  state,  with  the 

300  cavalry,  who  are  at  first  called  Celeres  (that  is,  swift)^  and 

afterwards  Eguites  (horsemen),  whose  three  Centuries  always  bore 

the  names  of  Bamnenses,  Titienses,  and  Luceres. 

In  their  civil  capacity,  these  3300  citizens  formed  the  Boman 

*  Tribus  =  a  third  part.  Hence,  the  division  of  a  whole  into  **  two  tribes"  is  an 
apperait  oontradiction  in  terms.  Bnt,  besides  that  the  word  Ib  used  with  reference 
to  the  ultimate  number  of  three  tribes,  this  generic  nse  of  the  "  third  "  for  a  division, 
unong  a  people  who  counted  by  threes,  resembles  onr  nse  of  the  word  **  qnsrter." 

t  This  name  became  the  appellation  of  the  Romans  in  their  civil  capacity ;  but 
thsioemoiy  of  their  double  origin  is  preserved  in  the  formula  **  Populus  Romanus 
Qoiritea."  In  such  formula  it  was  the  custom  to  omit  the  coi^'unction,  as  in  '*  Patres 
Conacripti"  for  "  Patres  et  Conscripti,"  and  in  the  names  of  the  consuls  when  used 
fiw  the  date  of  each  year. 
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People,*  who  alone  enjoyed  political  rights.  The  government 
was  a  limited  monarchy,  the  king  being  bonnd  to  lay  every  matter 
of  importance  before  the  people  in  their  Camitia  CuricUay  or  Assem- 
bly of  the  CurisB,  where  the  question  was  decided  by  the  majority 
of  the  CurisB.  Even  the  imperium^y  or  power  of  life  and  death, 
which  has  always  been  held  essential  to  command  in  war,  had  to 
be  conferred  on  the  king  by  a  vote  of  the  CurisB.  This  power,  witli 
that  of  corporal  punishment,  was  sjmabolized  by  the  axes,  bound 
up  in  bundles  of  rods  {fasces)^  which  were  borne  before  the  king 
by  twelve  officers  called  Lictors  (binders),  a  mark  of  state  which  is 
said  to  have  been  borrowed  from  Etruria.  The  king  had  his  council 
called  the  Senate,  or  body  of  Elders,  which  consisted  at  first  of  lOO 
members,  10  from  each  of  the  original  Curiae.  This  number  was 
doubled  by  the  junction  with  the  Sabines ;  but  the  Luceres  did  not 
at  first  send  any  member  to  the  Senate,  which  remained  therefore 
at  200,  till  Tarquinius  Priscusi  the  first  Etruscan  king  of  Borne, 
raised  its  numbers  to  300  by  the  admission  of  the  Luceres.  The 
Senators  bore  the  title  of  Patres  (Fathers) ;  and  there  can  be  httle 
doubt  that  they  were  the  heads  of  the  Gewtes  (Houses  or  Clans),  ten 
of  which  originally  composed  each  curia.  Every  gens  was.  distin- 
guished by  a  name,  which  was  borne  by  each  of  its  members  {gen- 
tiles)  as  his  principal  surname ;  %  and  all  were  bound  together  by 

*  Populua  Bomaniu.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  bear  in  mind  the  metniu^r 
of  this  phrase,  especially  as  we  are  accustomed  to  use  the  word  people  in  the  opposite 
sense— for  the  non-privileged  class. 

t  Amidst  the  confusion  of  terms  introduced  by  the  pride  of  rulers  and  its  re- 
flection in  their  subjects,  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  imperial  power  signifies 
properly  the  absolute  power  of  life  and  death. 

t  The  gentile  names  are  of  the  adjective  form,  ending  in  -ius.  They  were  usually 
derived  from  some  divine,  or  heroic,  or  other  ancestor — real  or  supposed— as  the 
Morcii  from  Mars ;  JulU  from  lUlus,  the  son  of  iEneas  ;  the  Appii  Claudii  from  the 
Sabine  leader,  Attus  Clausus.  A  Roman  had  ordinarily  three  names:  (1)  the 
Pramomenrf  (forename)  or  personal  name,  as  Quintus,  Marcus,  Titus,  ftc  ;  (2)  the 
Nomerif  or  name  proper,  which  was  the  gentile  name,  as  Tullius,  Cornelias,  &c. ;  (3) 
the  Cognomen,  or  surname,  which  was  the  name  of  his  familia,  as  Cicero,  Scipio,  ftc 
A  man  might  be  addressed  either  by  his  nomen  or  eogiumien  ;  but  the  formal  mode  of 
address  was  by  the  personal  and  gentile  name.  Thus,  when  Cicero  waa  asked  to  gire 
his  opinion  in  the  Senate,  the  Consul  would  address  him  with  the  words,  **  Die, 
Maree  TuHi."  A  second  cognomen,  called  the  Agnomen  (or  added  name),  or  even 
more  than  one,  could  be  obtained  as  the  record  of  some  achievement.  Lastly,  there 
was  the  Nomen  Adqptium;  when  a  member  of  one  gens  was  adopted  into  another  h« 
usually  took  the  three  names  of  his  adoptive  father,  with  the  name  of  his  own  gens 
added  in  the  form  of  an  adjective  in  -anus.  We  have  examples  of  aU  these  forms  in 
the  name  of  the  younger  Scipio.  He  was.  the  son  of  L.  iEmiiiua  Paulas,  the  con- 
queror of  Macedonia ;  being  adopted  by  P.  Cornelius  Scipio,  he  took  this  name  with 
the  adoptive  addition  ;  his  exploits  in  Africa  and  in  Spain  added  two  agnomna;  sod 
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ceriain  religions  rites  {sacra  gentilitid)  celebrated  in  the  chapel  of 
the  gens  (jsaceUum) ;  but  there  was  no  necessary  connection  of 
kindred  among  the  members.  The  Gentes  were  divided  into 
Familugy  which  properly  denoted  persona  in  the  legal  sense,  those, 
namely,  who  had  the  power  oi  h  paier-familias  over  their  children, 
children's  children,  and  slaves.  In  all  this  we  see  a  patriarchal 
constitution,  with  the  Patres  at  its  head.  The  Patxes  of  the 
Laceres  were  distinguished  by  a  title  which  implies  an  inferiority 
of  privil^e  in  their  tribe,  as  the  Patres  Minores  Gentium.  It  may 
be  well  here  to  explain,  by  anticipation,  the  foil  titie  by  which  the 
Senators  were  ultimately  distinguished.  To  fill  up  the  vacancies 
caused  by  the  tyranny  of  Tarquinius  Superbus,  the  earliest  consuls 
under  the  Republic  enrolled  in  the  Senate  certain  noble  plebeians 
of  equestrian  rank;  but  these  were  distinguished  from  the  Patres 
of  the  three  tribes  by  the  name  of  Canscripti  (enrolled)  j  and  thence- 
forth the  full  title  of  the  Senators  became  Patres  Canscripti. 

The  Patres  were  the  heads  of  houses  of  the  Patriciiy  or  Patri- 
ciaos.*  Under  this  name  were  included  all  those  who  were 
nmnbered  in  the  tribes,  curisB,  and  gentes,  in  one  word  all  the 
foil  citizens  of  the  state,  f  They  possessed,  of  course,  all  the 
fights  and  were  bound  to  discharge  the  duties  of  a  citizen.  Their 
rights  were  public  and  private  ;X  the  former  including  the  right  of 
voting  in  the  tribes,  §  and  (afterwards,  under  the  Republic,)  eligi- 
bility to  the  offices  of  the  state ;  ||  and  the  latter,  the  freedom  of 
trading  and  contracting  marriages  with  each  other.  IT  To  them 
alone  belonged  a  share  in  the  religious  rites  of  the  state.**  At  a 
later  age,  when,  as  we  shall  see,  other  persons  were  admitted 
to  the  citizenship  with  less  complete  privileges,  the  full  citizens 
▼ere  distingmshed  by  a  special  title,  ft  These  alone,  as  we  have 
«ud,  formed  at  first  the  Roman  People ;  but,  beside  them,  there 
existed,  from  the  very  first,  an  inferior  class,  of  great  importance 
in  the  constitutional  history  of  Rome,  the  Clients  (clientes)^  to 
whom  the  Patricians  stood  in  the  relation  of  Patrons  (patroni).tt 

so  h»  became  P.  Comeliits  Seipio  jSmUianus  Africanvs  Nwmantfbi'us,  Titles  of  office 
were  placed  after  the  name. 

*  The  freqaent  cozLfhsion  of  Patres  and  Pairicii  must  be  carefully  avoided.  The 
▼ords  had  probably  at  first  the  same  meaning,  namely  fcUJurs  of  families, 

t  The  term  civitas  denoted  properly,  in  the  concrete  sense,  the  body  of  citizens  : 
it  WB8  also  Yised,  in  the  abstract  sense,  for  the  condition  of  a  citizen. 

t  Juspuhlieum  and  jus  privatum.  §  Jus  suffragii.  It  Horiores,  %  CmU' 
iwnBtttwi  and  cannubivm,        •*  Jus  sacrarum,    +t  Optimo  jure  cives. 

tt  The  etymological  connection  ofpairieius  andpatronus — both  derived  from^Kt^ 
--•eems  to  show  that  the  client  vas  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  family  of  his  patron, 

vox*  If.  M 
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The  client  looked  to  his  patron  for  connsd  and  eappcfttj  espedallf 
in  law-snitSy  and  rendered  in  retom  certain  aid,  defined  bj  cus- 
tom^ in  the  iform  of  peconiaiy  and  personal  service,  like  the  re* 
tainers  of  the  feudal  barons  in  the  middle  ages.    This  resemblaaoe 
strikes  us  when  we  read  of  the  Sabines  under  TatiuB  being  foDofwed 
by  their  clients^  and  of  the   Sabine  chieftain,  Attos  Gansos, 
coming  to  Borne  with  a  numerous  clientda;  and  such  cases  seem 
to  prove  that  the  institution  was  an  ancient  one  among  the  Italian 
nations.     It  has  been  conjectured  also  that  a  part,  at  least,  of  the 
body  of  clients  was  formed  by  the  Italians  who  were  oonquerod 
in  the  first  wars  which  doubtless  followed  the  foundation  of  the 
city,  and  which  the  legend  represents  Bomulus  as  carrying'  on 
without  intermission  during  the  forty  years  of  his  reign.     That 
many  of  the  neighbouring  people,  who  joined  the  new  state  from 
policy  or  fear,  would  be  enrolled  as  clients,  seems  highly  probable; 
but  to  regard  the  people  of  conquered  cities  in  that  light  appeazs 
to  trench    upon    the  distinction  between  the  Clients  and  the 
Plebs,  a  question  which  has  presently  to  be  noticed.     The  client 
bore  the  gentile  name    of  his  patron,  and  enjoyed  a  modified 
citizenship. 

Such  is  the  political  constitution  ascribed  to  Bomulus  by  the 
legend  of  the  foundation  of  the  city.  He  is  further  represented 
as  just  and  gentle  in  the  exercise  of  his  judicial  functions.  The 
practice  attributed  to  him  of  punishing  crimes  by  a  fine  of  cattle 
rather  than  with  death,  is  a  well-known  patriarchal  usage.  The 
stories  of  his  exploits  in  war  are  as  purely  mythical  as  his  own 
personal  existence.  Of  these  the  most  celebrated  is  the  defeat  of 
the  people  of  Ceanina,  whose  king  Acron  was  slain  by  the  hand 
of  Bomulus,  and  his  arms  dedicated  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Feretrius,  under  the  name  of  spolia  opima.  Only  two  other  cases 
are  recorded  in  the  history  of  Rome  of  such  a  dedication  by  a 
general  of  the  arms  stripped  from  a  hostile  commander,  killed  by 
his  own  hand.  The  second  spolia  opima  were  won  by  A  Cornelius 
Cossus  from  Lar  Tolumnius,  the  king  of  Veii;  the  third  by 
M.  Claudius  Marcellus  fi*om  the  Ghdlic  king  Yiridomarus. 

The  mythical  founder  of  the  Boman  state  was  duly  honoured 
with  an  apotheosis.  Having  been  snatched  away  by  his  father 
Mars,  amidst  a  fearful  storm  and  supernatural  darkness,  when  the 
people  were  assembled  in  the  Campus  Martins,  he  appeared  Ae 
same  night,  in  more  than  mortal  stature  and  beauty,  to  a  senator 

and  08  subject,  in  some  degree  at  least,  to  his  patria  paUtUtt*    The  wofd  dUas  is 
iwrliaps  derived  from  the  old  verb  d%itref  signifying  to  hea/r  and  oJey, 
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flamed  Procnlns  Julius,  who  was  retaming  from  Alba  to  Borne. 
"  Go,"  said  he,  "  and  tell  my  people  that  they  weep  not  for  me 
any  more ;  but  bid  them  to  be  brave  and  warlike,  and  so  shall 
they  make  my  city  the  greatest  in  the  earth,"  So  the  people 
built  a  temple  to  Bomnlns,  as  a  god,  and  worshipped  him  by 
the  name  of  Quirinns.  His  parting  message  gives  point  to  the 
▼hole  spirit  of  bis  legend,  which  marks  Rome,  from  its  first 
h^inning,  an  a  martial  and  conquering  state,  in  which,  as  her 
veiy  langnage  testifies.  Valour  was  the  supreme  Virtue — ^the 
highest  quality  of  Man  {Virttis); — ^a  spirit  prophetic  of  the 
destiny  she  had  to  fulfil. 

The  ascription  by  the  legend  of  thirty-seven  years  to  the  reign 
of  Bomulus  calls  for  a  remark  on  the  system  of  Roman  chrono- 
logy  and  the  great  epoch  of  the  foundation  of  the  city.  That 
epoch  is  as  destitute  of  all  historical  authority,  as  the  lengths  of 
the  reigns  of  thie  seven  kings  are  of  any  probability.  The  trust- 
worthy chronology  of  Rome,  as  preserved  in  the  Fasti  by  the 
names  of  the  annual  magistrates,  began  at  the  taking  of  the  city 
by  the  Gktuls  in  b.c.  390.  But  there  appear  to  have  been  safe 
grounds  for  reckoning  back  120  years  to  the  Begijtigium^  or 
expulsion  of  the  kings,  which  was  the  Era  of  the  republican  chro- 
nology (B.C.  610).*  From  that  point  all  was  conjecture;  for 
popular  tradition  never  supplies  chronological  data.  It  only  re- 
mained for  the  Pontiffs,  who  had  the  annals  entirely  in  their 
^ds,  to  invent  some  plausible  system ;  and  this  they  appear  to 
hare  found  in  the  duplication  of  the  time  since  the  Regifiigium, 
tims  assigning  240  years  to  the  whole  period  of  the  kings.  This 
Teckoning  brings  us  to  the  very  date  assigned  by  Cato  for  the 
Wilding  of  the  city,  b.o.  751 ;  and  the  eras  adopted  by  other 
authorities  all  fall  within  a  very  few  years  of  this.  That  used  by 
taoet  of  tlie  ancient  writers,  and  generally  followed  in  modem 
works,  is  the  Eba  of  Vabro,  according  to  whom  the  city  of 
S<nuidus  on  the  Palatine  was  founded  on  the  day  of  the  Palilia — 

the  Feast  of  Pales,  the  deity  of  shepherds — on  the  21st  of  April, 
B.C.  753.t 

*  Thfi  festival  of  the  Eegifiiffium  was  kept  on  the  2ith  of  Febrnaiy,  just  at  the 
<^W  of  the  Boman  year.     See  the  account  of  the  Calendar  given  below. 

t  The  other  principal  eras  are  those  of  Polybius,  b.c.  750,  and  of  Fabius  Pictor, 
^c.  747.  In  practical  chronology  the  Yarronian  era  is  reckoned  from  the  Ist  of 
Jaaoary,  b.c.  768.  In  comparison  with  the  Greek  chronology,  it  was  the  year,  in 
^midUof  iMeh  01.  6.  4  began.  The  following  are  easy  formula  for  the  conver- 
ttoik  of  the  Roman  yean  and  our  own  into  one  another  :'A.17.c.  +  B.0.  ^754 ;  and 
^t^-c.— A.P.  a  758 ;  or  758 + A.  d.  «A.r.c.    The  letters  stand  for  the  eurrerU  year  of 

X  2 
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On  the  death  of  Romulus, — ^according  to  the  legendary  story — 
na  one  was  deemed  worthy  to  supply  his  place.  Instead  of  elect- 
ing a  new  king,  the  Seiiate  formed  themselves  into  bodies  of  T^ 
{Dectarice)j  each  of  which  governed  with  royal  power  for  five  days, 
the  chief  member  {Decurioii)  being  called  an  Interrex  (or  Between- 
King).  This  Int&rregnum^  as  it  was  called,  had  lasted  for  a  year, 
when  the  discontent  of  the  people  made  it  necessary  to  choose 
another  king.  The  rival  claims  of  the  Romans  and  Sabines  (for 
the  Luceres  are  not  said  to  have  had  a  voice  in  the  election)  were 
settled  by  the  former  choosing  a  king  out  of  the  number  of  the 
latter.  The  curiae  of  the  Ramnes  elected  NuMl  Pompiuus,  a 
Sabine,' famous  for  his  personal  sanctity  and  his  knowledge  of 
the  worship  of  the  gods.  Some  said  that  he  had  derived  his 
wisdom  from  the  Greek  philosopher,  Pythagoras ;  but  all  agreed 
that  he  learnt  the  will  of  the  gods  from  the  nymph  or  Camena, 
Egeria,  who  met  him  at  a  fountain  in  the  recesses  of  her  sacred 
grove,  and  became  his  wife.  She  taught  him  to  entrap  the  deities 
Picus  and  Faunus  in  the  wood  of  Mount  Aventine,  that  he  might 
learn  how  to  draw  forth  signs  of  the  favour  of  Jupiter.  In  the 
midst  of  an  assembly  of  the  people,  the  god  appeared  in  the  form 
of  lightning,  and  sent  down  from  heaven  the  AnciUj  or  sacred 
shield  of  Mars.  This  shield,  with  eleven  others  made  so  exactly 
like  it  that  no  man  could  distinguish  the  real  one  among  the 
twelve,  Numa  committed  to  the  custody  of  the  twelve  SaHi^  or 
dancing  priests  of  Mars,  whose  special  office  it  was  to  officiate  at 
the  public  thanksgivings  {supplicationea)  for  great  victories. 

Besides  this  symbol  of  divine  protection^  there  was  another  of 
life^  to  be  preserved  with  equal  care.  As  a  Latin  colony — ^for  this 
character  of  the  city  now  appears  clearly  in  the  legend — Rome 
possessed  the  sacred  fire  of  Vesta  (the  goddess  of  the  hearth), 
brought  from  her  temple  at  Alba.  Vesta  was  worshipped,  with 
the  household  gods  {Penates)^  at  every  Roman  hearth ;  and,  as 
the  common  sanctuary  of  the  whole  Roman  family,  Nimia  built 
her  a  circular  temple  on  the  north  slope  of  the  Palatine  towards 
the  Forum,  and  appointed  four  priestesses  (Fe«to&»),  vowed  to 
perpetual  virginity,  under  the  pain  of  being  buried  alive,  to  keep 
the  fire  ever  burning  on  her  altar.  That  the  Vestal  Virgins  were 
an  old  Latin  institution  is  implied  in  the  legend  of  Silvia.  The 
same  is  probably  true  of  the  Salii  and  the  other  colleges  of  priests 

the  epoch  they  denote.  Thus,  Home  was  taken  by  the  Ganls  in  the  $64th  year  of  the 
city:  this  is  B.o.  890,  for  864  +  390=754.  Again,  Rome  was  taken  hy  Alaric  in 
A.n.  410:  this  was  A.  u.  a  1163. 
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ascribed  to  Numa.  As  a  sign  of  the  state  of  peace  which  he 
preserved  through  his  reign  of  forty-three  years,  Numa  built  in 
the  midst  of  the  Forum  the  porch  or  covered  passage  of  Janus,  the 
god  of  day,  who  governed  the  beginnings  of  all  things,  and  their 
issues — the  opener  and  shutter, — ^attributes  which  were  symbolized 
by  his  two  faces,  looking  outwards  and  inwards  over  gateways. 
The  folding  doors  at  either  end  of  this  passage  were  shut  in  time 
of  peace,  and  open  during  war.  They  were  never  closed,  from  the 
end  of  Numa^s  reign  to  the  pacification  of  the  empire  by  Augus- 
tas, except  for  a  short  space  after  the  first  Punic  War. 

The  whole  religious  institutions  and  civil  legislation  of  Home 

are  ascribed  to  Numa,  as  the  political  and  military  constitution  is 

to  Bomulus.     He  established  the  College  of  Pontiffs,  to  direct  the 

ceremonies  of  religious  worship,  and  to  regulate  the  calendar,  on 

which  the  festivals  depended,  as  well  as  the  system  of  weights  and 

measures.  *    The  Pontiffs  were  four  in  number,  two  being  taken  from 

each  of  the  old  tribes  of  the  Bamnes  and  Titienses ;  and  at  their 

head  was  a  Pontifex  Maximus.    Another  college  was  that  of  the 

BIX  Augurs,  Auspices,  or  Haruspices  (Bird~Seers)j  who  preserved 

the  art  of  interpreting  the  will  of  the  gods  by  the  flight  of  birds, 

and  afterwards  by  the  other  signs  called  omens.    These  ^^  colleges 

of  sacred  lore  "  were  close  corporations,  all  vacancies  being  filled 

^p  by  the  members  themselves;   and  a  place  in  them  was  an 

object  of  ambition  with  the  greatest  men  of  Home.     Julius  Caesar 

was  Pontifex  Maximus.     They  were  doubtless,  like  the  Yestal 

Viigins,  an  old  Latin  institution.    A  third  college  was  that  of  the 

Heralds  (Jetiales)j  who  were  the  guardians  of  the  public  faith, 

and  with  whom  it  rested  to  perform  the  solemn  rites  that  belonged 

to  the  dedaiation  of  war  and  the  conclusion  of  peace,  some  of  the 

*  Hie  ezplanaiicm  of  the  title  Ponlifices  an  bridge  huilden,  because  they  built  the 
fon$  iuhUdus  (or  bridge  on  pUes)  in  order  to  perform  the  sacrifices  on  boih  sides  of  the 
rirer,  is  a  mere  guess,  and  inconsistent  with  the  tradition  which  ascribes  the  bridge  to 
AncQs  Marcins.     A  betteif  reason  for  the  name  is  found  in  the  ancient  sacrifice  of  the 
-^19n^  which  they  offered  annually  on  the  Ides  of  May  on  the  sublician  bridge.    The 
Word  has  also  been  derived  &om  pcrmpa^  a  religions  procession ;  the  ordering  of  such 
ceremonies  belonging  to  ih^pompifices  {porUifiees),  Hommsen  adheres  to  the  common 
etymology,  and  regards  the  pontifices  as  "  the  Roman  engineers,  who  understood  the 
mystery  of  measures  and  numbers ;  whence  there  devolved  upon  them  also  the  duties 
of  managing  the  calendar  of  the  state,  of  proclaiming  to  the  people  the  time  of  new 
tad  lull  moon,  and  the  days  of  festivals,  and  of  seeing  that  every  religious  and  every 
judicial  act  took  place  on  the  right  day. .    .     .  Thus  they  acquired  (though  not  pro- 
^bly  in  its  full  extent  tiU  after  the  abolition  of  the  monarchy)  the  general  oversight 
of  Roman  worship  and  of  whatever  was  connected  with  it.    They  themselves  de- 
scribed the  sum  of  their  knowledge  as  '  the  science  of  things  himian  and  divine,* " 
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formulad  of  whicli  are  preserved  by  Livy.  Their  number  appears 
to  have  been  twenty,  ten  from  each  of  tlie  two  ancient  tribes. 
To  Numa  also  is  ascribed  the  appointment  of  the  priests  (JIamneSj 
that  is,  Jtre^kifuUers)  of  particular  deities,  and  especially  of  Mars 
GradivQS  and  his  son  Qoirinus,  as  well  as  the  Flamen  DtaliSj 
priest  of  Jupiter.  These  three  formed  the  sacred  triad  of  high- 
priests  ;  and  there  were  many  more,  to  conduct  the  rites  of  the 
gentes,  the  curiaB,  and  the  whole  state* 

Numa,  finally,  was  the  reputed  author  of  those  institutions  by 
which  the  most  important  affairs  of  common  life  were  placed 
under  the  sanctions  of  religion.  He  fixed  the  boundaries  of  fields 
and  estates  by  landmarks,  sacred  to  the  god  Terminus,  in  whose 
honour  he  instituted  the  feast  of  the  Terminalia,  which  closed  the 
sacred  rites  of  the  year.*  He  divided  the  territory  of  Borne  out- 
side the  city  into  districts,  called  poffi^  an  act  commemorated  by 
the  festival  of  the  Poffanaluu  Hence  arose  that  distinction  be- 
tween the  urbani  (townspeople)  and  the  pagani  (country  folk), 
names  which  have  so  curiously  acquired  a  social  and  religions 
meaning  from  the  higher  polish  of  the  inhabitants  of  cities,  and 
from  the  fact  that  the  countrymen  were  the  last  to  abandon 
heathenism  for  Christianity.  The  regulation  of  the  calendar, 
connected  with  the  name  of  Numa,  is  too  intimately  connected 
with  our  own  mode  of  reckoning  time  to  be  passed  over.  The 
Italians,  like  all  early  nations,  numbered  periods  of  days  by  the 
phases  of  the  moon ;  but  they  had  of  course  a  notion  of  the  annual 
cycle  of  the  seasons,  though  astronomical  observation  was  required 
to  determine  the  true  length  of  the  year  by  the  sun's  course  among 
the  stars.  Some  ancient  writers,  indeed,  assert  that  the  Bomans 
had  from  the  beginning  a  tropical  year  (an?ms  vertens)  of  365  days, 
divided  into  12  months;  but  the  weight  of  authority  is  all  in 
favour  of  a  year  based  on  the  Latin  predilection  for  the  decimal 
scale — ^a  year  of  ten  months,  which  were  lunar,  with  slight  modi- 
fications. This  is  called  the  Year  qfJRomulu^.  It  certainly  began 
with  March  (the  month  sacred  to  Mars) ;  all  the  names  siter  the 
first  four  indicate  the  numerical  succession  of  the  ten  months ;  f 
and  there  is  sufficient  evidence  that  December  was  the  last. 
Instead,  however,  of  preserving  the  average  lunar  cycle  of  29i 

*  It  was  on  February  28rd,  which  was  the  last  day  of  the  ordinary  year,  for,  when 
an  intercalary  month  waa  introduced,  the  last  five  days  of  February  were  incorpo- 
rated with  it. 

t  Before  the  Julian  i*eformation,  July  was  QuinctilU  (the  fifth  month),  and  A«.&:iist 
Scxtilis  (the  sixth) :  the  other  four  still  bear  their  numbers. 
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dajs,  four  of  the  months  appear,  firom  the  earliest  times,  to  have 

had  31  days,  and  the  other  six  30.    The  former— March,  May, 

QainctiliSy  and  October — ^were  called^/  {pleni)^  the  latter  kolhw 

{cavi)  menses ;   and  the  full  months  remained  such  through  all 

subsequent  changes  of  the  calendar.  •  Thus  the  year  consisted  of 

304  days ;  and  by  what  system  of  intercalation  it  was  filled  up  to 

the  tropical  year,  we  are  not  informed.    The  change  ascribed  to 

Nmna  consisted  in  the  introduction  of  the  duodecimal  division  of 

the  year  into  months  more  nearly  lunar,  by  the  addition  of  January 

and  Febmaty  at  the  end.    If  these  months  had  had  31  and  30 

days,  their  addition  to  the  year  of  Romulus  would  have  made  up 

365  days,  the  nearest  approximation  to  the  tropical  year  which 

seems  to  have  been  known  in  the  West*    But  this  was  not  the 

object  aimed  at     The  importance  attached  to  lunar  months  in 

religious  festivals  required  a  lunar  year.    Now  the  true  length  of 

a  year  of  twelve  lunations  is  354  days,  8h.  48^  36'' ;   and  the 

ancients  reckoned  it  at  354  days.     Tbia  sum  would  have  been 

made  up  exactly  by  six  months  of  30  days  alternated  with  six 

months  of  29  days ;  but  the  reasons  for  a  variation  from  this  plan 

are  not  far  to  seek.    With  the  duodecimal  system  (probably  from 

the  Etruscans)  there  had  come  in  a  superstitious  regard  for  the 

good  and  bad  luck  of  odd  and  even  numbers.    Therefore,  as  it 

seems,  Numa  f  made  the  year  consist  of  355  days ;  and,  retaining 

the  Ml  months  at  31,  reduced  the  hollow  months  to  29,  assigning 

the  same  nomber  to  January,  and  28  to  February :  but  even  here 

the  odd  number  was  preserved  by  dividing  February  into  two  parts 

of  23  and  5  days,  between  which  the  intercalary  month,  called 

Mercedonius,  of  22  or  23  days,  was  inserted  every  other  year.t 

£^h  month  was  divided  at  a  day  called  the  Ides  {Idus  or  dmsion)^ 

which  fell  on  the  15th  day  of  the  four  full  months,  and  on  the  13th 

of  the  rest ;  the  ninth  day  before  the  Ides  (reckoning  both  extremes) 

was  called  the  Nones  {Notkb^  or  nintK)^  and  fell  on  the  7th  of  the 

fall  months,  and  the  6th  of  the  rest    The  1st  of  every  month  was 

<^ed  the  Kalends  {KalendaB^  or  proclamation-days),  because  the 

Pontifices  proclaimed  the  commencement  of  the  month,  just  as  the 

*  We  hare  already  seen  that  the  Egyptians,  and  probably  the  Chaldieans,  knew  the 
y»t  of  8«5  J  days. 

t  We  follow  the  language  of  the  tradition  for  the  sake  of  conyenience. 

t  The  order  of  the  months,  as  thus  divided,  was  the  following :— Martins,  81  days ; 
Aprilia,  29  ;  Mains,  81 ;  Junius,  29  ;  Quiuctilis,  81 ;  Seztilis,  29  ;  September,  29  ; 
October,  81  ;  Korember,  29  ;  December,  29 ;  Januarius,  29 ;  Februarius,  28  :  Total, 
^  days ;  but  one  of  these  days,  namely  the  24th  of  February,  was  regarded  as 
intercalary,  and  was  inserted  wherever  tlio  Fontifices  chose. 
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Mohammedan  muezzin  annomices  the  first  appearance  of  the  new 
moon  from  his  watch  on  the  minaret.  From  the  name  Eelends 
was  derived  that  of  the  Kalendar  {Kalendqrium)^  a  tabular  view 
of  the  whole  jear^  distinguishing  the  common  days  and  holidays.* 
The  oldest  Boman  calendars  contain  a  division,  somewhat  analo- 
gous to  that  of  weeks,  in  the  periods  of  eight  days,  distinguished 
by  marking  the  successive  days  from  the  beginning  of  the  year  by 
the  letters  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  ft,  H.  According  to  the  Boman 
mode  of  reckoning  both  extremes,  these  were  called  periods  of  nine 
days  or  Nundines  (nundirue).  The  various  details,  and  especially 
the  mode  of  intercalation,  were  regulated  by  the  Ponti£&,  who 
used  their  power,  for  political  and  other  purposes,  in  a  way  so 
arbitraiy  and  irregular  as  to  bring  about  that  utter  confrision  of 
seasons,  festivals,  and  everything,  which  was  rectified  by  the  great 
reform  of  Julius  CsBsar  in  b.c.  46,  which,  with  the  slight  correction 
of  Pope  Gregory,  regulates  our  present  calendar. 

Such  are  the  principal  legends  concerning  the  foundation  of  the 
Boman  state,  and  concerning  its  primitive  constitution,  while  yet 
it  was  confined  to  a  narrow  territory,  hemmed  in  by  the  powerful 
confederacies  of  the  Latins,  the  Etruscans,  and  the  Sabines.  The 
story  goes  on,  in  the  same  mythical  vein,  to  tell  how  the  third 
king,  a  warrior  only  second  to  Bomulus,  broke  the  strength  of  the 
Latins  and  destroyed  Alba,  and  how  his  successor,  the  grandson 
of  Numa,  consolidated  the  laws  of  Bome,  while  he  carried  on  the 
subjugation  of  the  Latin  nation,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
new  plebeian  order  by  the  settlement  he  gave  to  the  conquered 
people  on  the  Aventine.  After  this,  the  state  assumed  a  new  cha- 
racter from  the  accession  of  an  Etruscan  dynasty  of  three  kings, 
of  whom  the  first  speedily  invests  it  with  tiie  splendour  of  a  rich 
and  powerful  monarchy;  the  second  amalgamates  the  heteroge- 
neous elements  into  a  constitution  which  secures  to  every  class  a 
fair  share  of  privilege ;  the  third,  ruling  with  insolence,  and  endea- 
vouring to  build  up  his  arbitrary  power  on  the  destruction  of  the 
aristocracy,  is  driven  from  the  throne,  the  monarchy  falls  with 
him,  and  the  era  of  the  Bepublic  begins.  But,  before  pursuing 
the  legendary  history  through  these  second  and  third  stages,  it  is 
needful  to  inquire  what  are  the  truths  concerning  the  primitive 
state  of  Bome,  which  are  partly  concealed  and  partly  dimly  indi- 

*  From/cu,  sacred  law,  dies  fa^i  and  nefasti  signified,  not  holy  and  unholy  days, 
but  just  the  opposite,  namely,  days  on  which  it  was  lawful  and  unlawful  to  do 
ordinary  business.  The  Scotch  have  a  similar  use  of  *' lawful  days,"  in  contradis- 
tinction to  the  Sabbath. 
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eated,  by  the  mythical  stories  of  Romulus  and  Noma.  In  a 
qoestion  on  which  the  greatest  scholars  of  our  own  times  have 
brought  vast  learning  and  ingenuity  to  bear,  and  respecting  which 
there  is  still  so  wide  a  margin  of  controversy,  it  must  suffice  to 
indicate  those  leading  points  on  which  there  is  a  general  agree- 
ment, or  those  different  views  which  are  too  important  to  be 
omitted 

The  veiy  position  of  Home  is  a  type  of  the  mingled  elements 

which  enter  into  its  earliest  history.     Standing  on  the  Latin  bank 

of  the  Tiber,  looking  across  that  river  into  Etruria,  and  up  the 

river  to  the  point  where,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Anio,  the  Sabine 

territory  juts  forward  between  the  other  two ;  offering,  moreover, 

in  its  several  hills,  sites  for  different  settlements,  it  seems  destined 

fop  the  union  of  the  three  races  that  peopled  Central  Italy.    Nay 

more,  the  ready  access  to  it  up  the  river  appears  to  invite  settlers 

from  beyond  the  sea,  and  to  make  it  a  refuge  for  adventurers 

wandering  over  the  Mediterranean  in  search  of  a  home.     For  this 

last  reason  we  should  hesitate  to  reject  altogether  such  legends  as 

thoBe  of  uSneas  and  Evander  ;■  of  which  the  one  may  indicate  a 

piehistoric  settlement  of  the  Thracian  branch  of  the  Pelasgic  race, 

the  other  a  Greek  element,  of  which  eminent  scholars  have  found 

marked  traces  in  the  primitive  institutions  of  the  Roman  state.* 

It  is  especially  on  the  Satumian  (Capitoline)  hill  that  marks  of  a 

Greek  colony  are  supposed  to  have  existed    But  these  are  at  best 

doubtful  speculations,  compared  with  the  evidence  that  Eome  was 

at  first  a  Latin  viQage  on  the  Palatine,  while  other  settlements 

erifitfid  on  the  other  hills ;  and  that,  by  a  process  very  different 

from  that  described  in  the  popular  legends  of  the  nation — except 

aa  the  truth  forces  itself  to  the  surface,  as  it  were,  against  the  will 

of  the  romancers — other  elements,  Sabine,  Latin,  and  Etruscan, 

^^re  superadded,  bringing  with  them  laws  and  institutions,  and 

forms  of  civilization,  unknown  to  the  first  Latin  settlers ;  while 

^e  perpetual  conflict  of  opposing  forces  made  Bome  from  tJie  first 

a  militaiy  power  by  the  necessity  of  self-defence. 

Among  the  first  prooft  of  the  Latin  origin  of  Bome  is  the  fact 
that  its  language  was  called  Latin  from  the  earliest  age  that  it  is 
^own  to  have  had  a  name  at  all.  But  the  presence  of  SabeUian 
wid  Oscan  elements  in  Latin  gives  equally  clear  evidence  of  the 
^^hnixture  of  that  stock  in  the  earliest  Boman  people ;  while  the 
want  of  an  Etruscan  element  in  the  language  seems  to  show  that 
the  Etruscan  influence,  which  appears  in  the  institutions  of  Bome, 

*  The  rewlcr  may  consult  the  argamcnts  of  Mr.  Newman,  in  liis  JReffal  Jiome» 
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was  superadded  at  a  later  age.  When  we  turn  to  the  name  of  the 
city  for  ftirther  light,  we  are  met  by  a  variety  of  conjectores, 
deriving  it  from  several  different  languages.  The  Latins  them* 
selves  had  a  tradition  that  Bjome  was  a  foreign  word,  and  that  the 
city  had  another  and  a  sacred  name,  which  it  was  not  lawful  to 
utter.  The  river,  by  which  Borne  stood,  was  variously  called  by 
the  names  of  Eumon,  Albula,  Thybris,  and  Tyberis,  of  which  the 
second  seems  clearly  Latin,  and  the  first  is  connected  with  the 
name  of  Home,  and  its  people  the  Bamnes.*  Li  calling  Home  the 
city  of  the  Bamnes  on  Mount  Palatine,  we  have  sununed  up  in  a 
word  all  that  the  name  can  tell  us.  Some  suppose  the  name  itself, 
and  also  those  of  the  Titienses  and  Luceres,  to  be  Etruscan; 
others,  Oscan.  Few  doubt  that  these  three  names  represent  vil- 
li^es,  or  communities  of  some  sort,  which  had  grown  up  on  the 
hills  afterwards  included  in  the  site  of  Borne.  All  are  agreed 
that  the  Bamnes  were  of  the  Latin  stock,  and  the  Titienses  of  the 
Sabine ;  but  there  is  a  very  great  division  of  opinion  as  to  whether 
the  Luceres  were  Etruscans  or  Latins.  At  all  events,  they  held  a 
far  less  important  place  than  the  other  two  in  the  first  consoli- 
dation of  the  Boman  state.  Besides  these  three,  tradition  speaks 
of  various  other  settlements  on  the  Seven  EUlls,  and  in  particular 
of  a  Greek  town,  called  Antipolis,t  on  Mons  Janiculus ;  but  the 
mmey  at  all  events,  cannot  have  been  used  till  an  important  city 
had  grown  up  on  the  left  bank.  The  condition  in  which  these 
settlements  are  supposed  to  have  existed  cannot  be  better  described 
than  in  the  words  of  Mommsen : — "  Long,  in  all  probability,  ere 
an  urban  settlement  arose  on  the  Tiber,  these  Bamnians,  Tities, 
and  Luceres,  at  first  separate,  afterwards  united,  had  their  strong- 
holds on  the  Boman  hiUs,  and  tilled  their  fields  firom  the  sur- 
rounding villages.  The  *  wolf-festival '  {Luperccdid)  which  the 
gens  of  the  Quinctii  celebrated  on  the  Palatine  hill>  was  probably  a 
tradition  firom  these  primitive  ages — a  festival  of  countrymen  and 
shepherds,  which  preserved,  more  than  any  other,  the  homely  pas- 
times of  patriarchal  sunplicity,  and,  singularly  enough,  maintained 
itself  longer  than  other  heathen  festivals  in  Christian  Bome." 

As  to  the  origin  of  the  Palatine  city  of  the  Bamnes,  the  ques- 
tion lies  between  two  chief  theories.  Both  are  agreed  that  the 
Latin  nation  already  existed,  long  before  the  foundation  of  Borne, 
as  a  pastoral  and  agricultural  people,  having  their  strongholds 

*  It  is  almoHt  superfluous  to  observe  that  the  names  of  Bomulus  and  JRemtu  are 
(Icrived  from  that  of  the  city,  as  its  imaginaty  hcroa  eponymi, 
t  That  is,  the  opposite  city. 
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.  in  nmnerons  cities,  which  were  united — aa  some  think — ^in  different 
leagaes,  or — as  others  suppose-— in  one  confederacy,  with  Alba  for 
itB  head.     The  one  theory  then  follows  the  popular  legend  so  £eu:  as 
to  suppose  that  an  Alban  colony,  whether  driven  out  by  force,  or  led 
by  the  love  of  adventure,  settled  on  the  Palatine,  and  became  the 
nucleus  to  which  political  and  other  outlaws  flocked  from  all  the 
neighbooriDg  cities ;  and  the  community  thus  formed,  consisting 
ahaost  entirely  of  males,  took  to  the  practice,  common  ui  a  wild 
state  of  sooie^,  of  women-stealing.     ^^  Alban  Home,"  says  Mr. 
Newman,  who  advocates  this  theory — "was  clearly  a  robber-city; 
yet  we  do  not  know  it  to  have  been  stained  with  blood-thirsty 
treachery,  like  the  Mamertines  of  Messene*     She  is  rather  to  be 
compared  to  the  petty  states  of  early  Greece,  when  they  practised 
piracy  withont  scruple,  and  gloried  in  if*    Such  a  state  could 
only  maintain  its  existence  by  unceasing  wars  with  its  neighbours, 
and  the  necessity  of  its  position  would  demand  constant  accessions 
of  a  warlike  population.     Its  power  was  early  extended,  so  as  to 
add  to  the  original  city  on  the  Palatine  another  stronghold  on  the 
Capitoline,  and  a  suburb  on  the  Esquiline.    The  wars  of  Bomulus 
with  the  neighbouring  towns,  as  Caecina,  Antemnse,  and  Cms- 
iennerium, — ^fiJsified  as  they  manifestly  are  in  their  details  by 
national  vanity — ^represent  a  long  conflict  which  was  attended 
with  successes  that  enabled  the  Bomans  to  transfer  the  inhabi- 
tants of  conquered  cities  in  mass  to  Home,  and  laid  the  founda- 
tions for  the  class  of  Clients.    All  this  must  have  taken  far  more 
time  than  the  space  assigned  to  the  single  reign  of  Bomulus, 
wonder  whose  name  it  was  the  pride  of  later  times  to  embody  in  a 
definite  form  all  the  military  and  political  institutions  which  grew 
^p  with  time  and  experience.    For  the  real  form  of  government, 
we  must  look  to  the  other  Latin  cities,  which  we  find  bringing  out 
their  forces  to  war  under  an  elective  military  chieftain.  ^^  We  must 
perhaps  rest,"  says  Mr.  Newman,  "in  the  general  probability, 
that  the  succesive  heads   or  kings  of  Alban  Rome  (however 
many  are  concealed  under  the  name  of  Bomulus) — as  captains  of 
^people  to  whom  warlike  interests  were  all  in  all, — exercised  a 
severely  despotic  discipline  with  high  approbation,  as  long  as  they 
were  successM  in  war  and  just  in  the  partition  of  spoil :  and 
that,  though  no  written  law  defined  the  rights  of  the  king,  and 
^0  precedents  could  have  grown  up  to  give  strength  to  a  senate, 
y^t  brave  and  turbulent  men,  with  arms  in  their  hands,  knew 
how  to  prevent  their  leader's  authority  from  degenerating  into 

♦  Regal  Rome,  p.  37. 
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tyranny/'     Such  was  the  condition  to  which  the  militaiy  colony 
of  the  Ranmians  had  grown,  when  it  reoeired  at  once  a  militaiy 
check,  and,  as  a  consequence,  new  elements  of  civilization,  from 
the  Sabines  of  the  neighbonring  city  of  Cnies.      This    haidy 
people,  a  branch  of  the  Umbro-Samnite  stock,  lived  in  the  liigh- 
lands  of  the  Apennines,  between  the  Tiber  and  the  Anio ;  where 
their  descendants  preserved,  down  to  the  imperial  age  of  Rome, 
their  rustic  simplicity  of  manners.      Like  the  Lacedaemonians, 
with  whom  Greek  writers  therefore  imagined  them  to  have  an 
affinity,  they  dwelt  in  unwalled  villages,  relying  for  safety  on 
their  arms.      Their  government  was  a  patriarchal  confederacy  of 
clans  or  houses  {gent€s\  which  had  their  own  religious  ceremonies 
and  regulated  the  conduct  of  their  members,  each  of  whom  bore 
the  name  of  his  own  clan.     There  was  no  slavery,  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  word ;  but  a  class  of  serfs  existed,  under  the  name  of 
Clients,  bound  to  their  lord  or  Patron  by  a  sense  of  duty  and 
attachment,  which  inculcated  obedience  and  service  on  their  part, 
and  on  his,  protection  and  care  of  their  welfare.     The  institu- 
tion resembles  that  which  has  survived  to  our  times,  however 
weakened,  among  the  Gselic  inhabitants  of  Scotland;    and,  in 
fact,  the  language  of  the  Sabellian  tribes  seems  to  prove  their 
affinity  to  the  Celtic  stock.     The  great  dignity  of  a  noble  con- 
sisted in  the  maintenance   of  a  large  clientage;    and  his  state 
seems  to  have  been  supported,  in  a  great  degree,  by  the  rent  of  the 
lands  cultivated  by  his  clients.    The  effect  of  such  a  relation  was 
of  course  to  draw  a  clearly  marked  distinction  between  the  patri- 
archal nobles  and  the  lower  class ;  which  was  maintained  by  an 
exclusive  law  of  intermarriage  among  the  nobles.     Their  patri- 
archal power  was  carried  so  far  as  to  give  the  father  the  right  of 
life  and  death,  not  only  over  his  children,  but  his  wife.    The 
Sabines  had  that  high  regard  for  religion,  often  degenerating 
into  superstition,  which  characterizes  nations  in  a  patriarchal  state. 
*^  Their  morality  was  sharply  defined,  eminently  positive  and  over- 
ruling to  the  whole  outward  conduct" 

This  simple  and  hardy  race  increased  with  a  rapidity  which 
required  an  extension  of  its  possessions,  and  thus  they  were  spread 
southwards  over  the  Italian  peninsula.  There  is  a  tradition  that 
those  of  "the  youth  who  were  born  at  a  particular  season,  called 
the  Sacred  Spring,  were  sent  out  in  search  of  new  abodes,  as  soon 
as  they  reached  the  military  age.  Whether  it  was  such  a  band 
that  settled  in  the  fork  between  the  Anio  and  the  Tiber,  under 
the  name  of  Quirites  {f^pearmen)^  as  the  servants  of  Quirinm  (tlie 
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(god  of  the  Bpear),  and  with  a  capital  Cures  {Quires)^  can  only  be 
conjectured,  .Bnt  .this  much  seems  certain,  that  the  Sabines  of 
Cures  were  established  on  the  Quirinal  hill  at  an  epoch  rather 
later  than  the  foundation  of  Alban  Home  on  the  Palatine.  War 
ensued  between  the  two  communities;  the  Sabines  drove  the 
Romans  from  their  outlying  citadel  on  the  Satumian  hill ;  after  a 
long-protracted  conflict,  the  former  prevailed  by  their  superior 
numbers  and  discipline ;  and  it  was  as  the  result  of  a  real  con- 
quest that  the  united  nation  received  the  political  and  religious 
institutions,  which  the  mythical  account  ascribes  to  Bomulus  and 
Xuma.  The  Latin  rites,  which  had  been  sanctified  by  custom, 
retained  their  place,  and  the  conquered  race  were  sufficiently 
numerous  to  make  Latin  the  language  of  the  united  people,  as  in 
the  parallel  case  of  the  conquest  of  the  English  by  the  Normans. 
The  patriarchal  aristocracy  accepted  the  government  of  an  elective 
monarch,  whether  as  a  new  institution,  or  one  developed  during 
the  residence  of  the  Sabines  at  Cures,  with  the  peculiar  custom  of 
the  Interregnum  ;  and  it  may  be  assumed  that  a  long  line  of  elec- 
tive kings  is  represented  by  the  three  names  of  Numa,  TuUus 
Hostilius,  and  Ancus  Marcius. 

The  other  theory  treats  the  poetical  tradition  as  altogether 
unworthy  of  respect,  and  seeks  the  origin  of  Home  in  a  process  of 
more  natural  growth,  from  the  time  when  rural  communities  of 
the  Latins  and  Sabines  (the  stock  most  closely  related  to  the 
Latins),  both  agricultural  as  well  as  pastoral  people,  cultivated 
the  lands  around  the  hills  which  they  occupied  as  their  strongholds 
in  case  of  danger.  "  From  these  settlements,"  says  Dr.  Mommsen, 
^'the  later  Rome  arose.  The  foundation  of  a  city,  in  the  strict 
sense,  such  as  the  legend  assumes,  is  of  course  to  be  reckoned 
altogether  out  of  the  question :  Rome  was  not  built  in  a  day." 
The  same  historian,  while  not  denjdng  that  there  was  a  mixture  of 
different  nationalities,  rejects  with  scorn  '^  the  irrational  opinion, 
that  the  Roman  nation  was  a  mongrel  people."  He  regards  not 
only  the  Ramnians,  but  the  Luceres,  as  a  purely  Latin  stock,  and 
makes  fsii  less  than  most  other  writers  of  the  distinction  between 
the  Romans  and  the  Sabines.  ^^  It  would  appear,"  he  says,  ^'  that, 
at  a  period  very  remote,  when  the  Latin  and  Sabellian  stocks  were 
beyond  question  far  less  sharply  contrasted  in  language,  manners, 
and  customs,  than  were  the  Roman  and  the  Samnite  of  a  later 
age,  a  Sabellian  community  entered  into  a  Latin  canton  imion ; 
and,  as  in  the  older  and  more  credible  traditions  without  exception 
the  Titles  take  precedence  of  the  Ramnians,  it  is  probable  that 
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the  intrading  Titles  compelled  the  older  Banmians  to  accept  their 

association  in  the  same  state  (synaiki^mos) With  the 

exception,  perhaps,  of  isolated  national  institutions  transplanted 
in  connection  with  rifcoal,  the  existence  of  SabeUian  elements  can 
nowhere  be  pointed  out  at  Rome ;  and  the  Latin  language,  in  par* 
ticular,  fiimishes  absolutely  no  support  to  such  a  hypothesis.     It 
would,  in  fact,  be  more  than  surprising,  if  the  Latin  nation  should 
have  had  its  nationality  in  any  sensible  degree  affected  by  the 
insertion  of  a  single    community  from  a  national  stock    most 
closely  related  to  it ;  besides  which,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that, 
at  the  time  when  the  Tities  settled  beside  the  Banmians,  Ijatin 
nationality  rested  on  Latium  as  its  basis,  and  not  on  Rome.      The 
new  tripartite  Roman  commonwealth  was,  notwithstanding  some 
elements  which,  it  is  possible,  were  originally  SabeUian,   just 
what  the  community  of  the  Ramnians  had  previously  been,  a 
portion  of  the  Latin  nation."    Without  pursuing  the  discussion 
further,  we  have  said  enough  to  indicate  the  main  features  in  the 
different  theories  that  are  now  held  by  scholars  respecting   the 
origin  of  Rome,  and  to  show  how  much  they  resolve  themselves 
into  a  question  of  the  greater  or  lesser  degree  of  influence  which  the 
SabeUian  element  exerted  upon  the  Latin  foundation  of  the  state. 
The  enquiry  remains,  whether  we  can  trace  the  growth  of  the 
city  from  its  first  small  beginnings  on  the  Palatine. 

And  here  the  historian  is  met  by  the  problem,  how  a  great  city 
could  have  grown  up  on  such  a  site  as  that  of  Rome,  and  by  what 
conditions  it  obtained  its  decisive  preponderance  in  Latium.     For 
both  in  salubrity  and  fertility  the  site  is  inferior  to  most  of  the 
old  Latin  towns.     It  is  deficient  in  fresh  water,  nor  do  the  vine 
and  fig  trees,  for  which  Italy  is  so  famous,  flourish  in  its  imme* 
diate  neighbourhood.     It  is  exposed  to  inundations  from  the 
Tiber,  the  slight  fall  of  which  to  the  sea  does  not  readily  carry 
off  the  waters  that  pour  down  from  the  Apennines;    and  the 
malaria,  which  now  infests  the  lower  parts  of  the  city,  if  less 
prevalent  during  the  flourishing  period  of  Rome,  must  have  been 
far  worse  when  the  vaUeys  between  the  hills  were  swamps.    The 
common  legend  implies  that  it  was  the  pressure  of  political 
necessity  which  caused  a  town  to  be  built  on  a  spot  so  uninviting : 
the  most  recent  historian  finds  an  explanation  in  the  hypothesis, 
that  Rome  was  the  emporium  of  the  Latins,  as  Csere  was  of  the 
Etruscans.     In  support  of  this  view.  Dr.  Monmisen  cites  the 
tradition  that,  when  the  territory  of  the  city  extended  Uttle  more 
than  five  miles  in  any  other  direction  from  its  walls,  it  held  the 
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soborb  of  Janiciiliim  on  the  right  bank,  and  the  whole  conrse  of 
the  Tiber  down  to  Ostia.     Romnlus  is  said  to  have  taken  the 
district  of  ihe  <^  seven  hamlets  "  on  the  right  bank  and  the  salt- 
works at  the  moxith  of  the  river  from  the  Veientes,  and  Ancus  to 
have  fonnded  the  port  of  Ostia  and  fortified  Janicnlnm  as  a  Ute-de- 
jnmL    The  veiy  name  of  the  Mount  of  Janus  proves  at  how  early 
a  period  this  snbnrb  was  attached  to  Rome ;  and,  among  the  traces 
of  her  possessions  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber,  there  lay,  four 
miles  below  Rome,  the  grove  of  the  creative  goddess  {Dea  Dia)y 
the  primitive   seat  of  the  Arval  festival  and  brotherhood;   and 
th^e  too  were  the  lands  of  the  Romilii,  whose  name  goes  far  to 
vindicate  their  claim  as  the  oldest  of  the  Boman  gentes.     All  this 
is  confirmed  by  the  importance  attached,  from  the  first   age 
of  the  city,  to  the  bridges  across  the  Tiber.     In  one  word,  the  site 
of  Rome  is  as  admirably  adapted  for  an  emporium  as  it  is  defective 
for  mere  habitation.     Its  hills  furnish  the  only  defensible  position 
between  the  mouth  of  the  river  and  the  confluence  of  the  Anio 
with  the  Tiber;  and  its  position,  three  miles  below  that  confluence, 
commands  the  courses  of  both  rivers.    This  view  is  confirmed  by 
the  early  relations  of  Rome  with  the  Etruscan  emporium  of  Caere, 
by  the  port-dues  levied  from  time  immemorial  at  Ostia,  by  the 
comparatively  early  appearance  in  Rome  of  coined  money,  and  of 
commercial  treaties  with  transmarine  states.     Hence  too  we  may 
account  for  the  early  fortification  of  the  city,  for  the  rapid  growth 
of  its  population  by  the  influx  of  foreign  as  well  as  Latin  settlers, 
and  for  that  vigorous  development  of  urban  life,  still,  however, 
lasting  on  an  agricultural  basis,  which  distinguishes  Rome  from 
the  rustic  towns  of  Latium.     It  is  not,  of  course,  maintained  that 
K<nne  was  one  of  the  great  commercial  cities  of  the  world,  like 
Carthage  or  even  Corinth.       Its   mercantile    importance    was 
limited  by  the  strictly  agricultural  character  of  the  country  to 
which  it  served  as  the  emporium ;  and  it  is  only  in  relation  to 
Latium  that  it  had  this  character.     To  the  question,  how  the 
Latins  came  to  found  a  commercial  city  on  their  frontier  river.  Dr. 
Mommsen  answers, — '^  Whether  it  was  a  resolve  of  the  Latin  con- 
federacy, or  the  clear-sighted  genius  of  some  unknown  founder, 
or  the  natural  development  of  traffic,  that  called  the  city  of  Rome 
into  being,  it  is  vain  even  to  surmise." 

As  to  the  extent  of  primitive  Rome,  tradition  affords  us  more 
certain  .evidence.  The  original  city  occupied  the  Palatine  hill 
alone,  from  the  shape  of  which  it  derived  its  name  of  ^'  Square 
Borne  '^  {Roma  Quadrata).    Its  limits  are  traced  by  Tacitus,  in  a 
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well-known  passage,  the  discussion  of  which  must  be  left  to  the 
topographers.*    From  the  very  first,  the  city  was  encompassed  by 
the  sacred  belt  of  the  Famasriumy^  which  could  only  be  extended 
by  those  whose  victories  had  enlarged  the  Eoman  territory,  with 
the  divine  approval,  signified  by  augury.     But,  at  a  period  which 
is  still,  within  the  traditional  age  of  Bomulus,  suburbs  were  added 
to  the  city,  each  enclosed  by  its  own  ring-fence,  and  all  connected 
with  the  circumvallation  of  the  Palatine.     Thus  there  was  formed, 
almost  from  the  earliest  age,  a  "  City  of  Seven  Hills,"  within  and 
distinct  fi:om  the  more  famous  seven  hills  of  historic  Rome ;  and 
its  existence  was  commemorated  by  the  ancient  feast  of  the  Septi^ 
montiuTru  These  seven  hills  were,  the  Palatine  itself;  the  Cermalus 
(op  Germalus),  J  on  the  declivity  of  the  Palatine  towards  the  valley 
between  it  and  the  Capitoline ;  the  Velia^  or  spur  of  the  Palatine 
towards  the  Esquiline ;  the  Suburra^  an  outlying  fort  on  the  low 
ground  between  the  Esquiline  and  the  Quirinal ;  and  the  three 
summits  of  the  Esquiline,  §  named  Fagutal^  OppiiiSj  and  Cispius. 
The  memory  of  this   state  of  things  is  preserved  in  the  later 
division  of  the  city  into  regions,  three  of  which  are  the  Palatine, 
the  Suburran,  and  the  Esquiline,  the  last  being  considered  as 
inferior  in  consequence  to  the  other  two.     There  seems  also  to 
have  been  a  suburb  on  the  CsBlian ;  but  it  was  not  included  in 
the  S^timontium.    The  Capitol  and  the  Aventine  were  probably 
also  occupied  as  detached  forts,  if  the  expression  may  be  used  of 
the  simple  enclosures  of  that  early  age.     There  is  every  reason  to 
believe — especially  if  the  theory  of  Mommsen  be  adopted — that 
the  Mons  Janiculus  was  occupied  as  a  tSte-de-pont  to  the  primitive 
"  bridge  of  piles  "  {j)(m8  sublicius)  across  the  Tiber;  but  not  within 
the  circuit  of  the  fortifications.      "  The  regulation,"   says  Dr. 
Mommsen,  "  which  was  adhered  to  as  a  ritual  down  to  the  latest 
times,  that  the  bridge  should  be  composed  simply  of  wood,  with- 
out iron,  manifestly  shows  that  in  its  original  practical  use  it  was 
meant  to  be  a  flying  bridge,  which  must  be  capable  of  being  easily 
at  any  time  broken  off  or  burnt     We  recognize  in  this  circum- 
stance how  insecure,  for  a  long  time,  and  liable  to  interruption 

*  Tacit  Annal.  xii.  24  :  see  the  article  Jlama  already  quoted. 

t  That  is,  post  or  pone  mvros,  a  space  on  each  side  of  the  bonndaiy,  whether  the 
city  was  fortified  or  not,  which  must  not  be  bniit  upon,  or  profaned  by  any  common 
use, 

t  In  the  old  Boman  alphabet  the  letter  c  had  (like  the  Greek  T)  the  same  force 
as  G. 

§  The  name  of  the  Esquiline,  almost  certidnly  derived  from  ex-quHug^  that  is,  out' 
huHdings,  marks  it  as  the  principal  suburb  of  the  city  on  the  Palatine. 
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was  the  command  of  the  passage  of  the  river  on  the  part  of  the 
fioman  community." 

Such  was  the  original  city  of  Rome,  usually  called  the  city  of 
Bomulus,  in  its  more  extended  compass.     Of  the  theories  respect- 
ing other  cities  on  the  other  hills,  belonging  to  the  different  Italian 
races,  and  contributing  various  elements  to  the  Rome  of  history, 
ihere  is  but  one  that  will  stand  the  test  of  criticism.   The  Quirinal, 
which  lay  entirely  beyond  the  bounds  assigned  to  the  circuit  of 
old  Rome,  is  marked  by  uniform  tradition  as  the  seat  of  an  inde- 
pendent community.    The  worship  of  Mars,  the  founder  of  the 
city,  was  observed  doubly  on  the  Palatine  and  the  Quirinal ;  and 
the  latter  hill  had  its  "old  head  fortress"  {Capitolium  Vetus) 
with  temples  corresponding  to  those  in  the  Capitol  itself.    Nay 
more,  there  is  a  curious  distinction  in  the  very  names  of  the  hills 
on  which  the  two  cities  stood.     While  the  other  eminences  within 
the  circuit  of  the  later  city  are  called  Mounts  {monies)^  the  Quirinal 
and  its  connected  spur,  the  Viminal,  bore  the  name  of  Hills  {colles)^ 
and  the  Quirinal  was  often  designated  simply  as  the  Hill.   On  this 
nomenclature  Dr.  Mommsen  bases  a  distinction  of  the  two  peoples 
into  RoTnans  of  the  Mount  {montani)  and  of  the  Hill  {collini)^  in 
place  of  the  ordinary  division  into  the  Romans  and  Sabine  Quirites. 
Still  he  admits  that  a  diversity  of  race  may  have  lain  at  the  founda- 
tion of  this  distinction  between  the  two  neighbouring  cities,  and  that 
the  etymological  connection  of  Quirites,  Quirinus,  and  Quirinalis 
with  Cures  may  probably  be  correct,  while  he  strongly  opposes  the 
view  which  traces  the  most  distinctive  institutions  of  Rome  to  a 
Sabine  origin.     Such  is  the  present  state  of  the  question,  which 
we  are  content  to  indicate  to  Uiose  who  are  qualified  and  willing  to 
pursue  it     Meanwhile,  with  whatever  diversities  of  opinion  as  to 
the  different  races  represented  by  these  communities,  all  are  agreed 
that  the  two  cities  of  the  Palatine  and  the  Quirinal  were  the  chief 
constituent  elements  in  the  great  city  of  the  Seven  HiUs,  which 
was  at  length  enclosed  by  the  walls  that  bear  the  name  of 
Servius  TuUius.     To  trace  the  steps  by  which  the  power  of  Rome 
was  consoUdated,  abroad  as  well  as  at  home,  before  that  epoch,  we 
must  return  to  the  picturesque  traditions  of  the  popular  mythical 
history. 

The  death  of  Numa,  says  the  legend,  was  followed  by  another 
interregnum,  which  was  terminated  by  the  election  of  Tollus 
Hostilius  by  the  citizens  assembled  in  their  curiae.*^    The  pontic 

*  It  18  to  be  observed  that  the  office  of  the  Interrex  and  the  elective  monarchy  are 
sow  seen  fully  established. 

VOL.  II.  N 
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fical  chroniclers  attempted  to  preserve  the  symmetrjr  of  their 
tripartite  system,  by  making  the  third  king  of  Home  the  repre- 
sentative  of  the  Luceres,  as  the  first  had  been  of  the  BamneSy 
and  the  second  of  the  Tities.  In  this  legend,  however,  the 
Luceres  are  clearly  Latin,  not  Etmscan.  Tullus  represents  the 
Latins  who  did  not  trace  their  origin  from  Alba ;  his  grandfather* 
havmg  come  from  Medullia  to  aid  Bomnlus  against  the  Sabines. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  he  is  connected  with  the  Sabines  also  by 
the  position  of  Medullia, — a  Latin  colony  in  the  Sabine  territory, 
between  the  Tiber  and  the  Anio; — such  are  the  wavering  indi- 
cations of  these  traditions.  His  connection  ^th  the  Luceres  is 
marked  by  his  residence  on  the  Caalian  Mount,  which  he  assigned 
as  an  abode  to  the  poor  who  had  no  homes  on  the  other  hills,  and 
to  the  strangers  who  flocked  to  Rome  or  were  transported  thither 
from  the  conquered  cities.  La  the  legends  of  his  reign,  we  may 
trace  two  distinct  elements,  preserved  respectively  by  livy  and 
Dionysius,  of  whom  the  former  follows  chiefly  the  poetical  febles, 
the  latter  the  scarcely  less  fabulous  records  of  the  pontiffs. 

There  are  some  poetical  inventions,  which,  however  destitute  of 
any  basis  in  fact,  claim  the  notice  of  the  historian,  because  their 
hold  on  the  minds  of  men  is  itself  an  historic  truth.  Such  is  the 
Trojan  War ;  and  such  is  the  magnificent  legend  of  the  conquest 
of  Alba  by  Tullus  Hostilius.  That  the  power  of  Rome  was 
enlarged  by  the  destruction  of  her  greatest  rival  in  Latium,  in  the 
interval  before  the  final  settlement  of  her  constitution,  is  dear 
from  her  subsequent  history,  and  from  the  disappearance  of  Alba. 
The  poetic  chroniclers,  and  especially  those  who  sang  the  exploits 
of  the  Horatian  Gtens,  placed  this  event  in  the  reign  of  Hostiliits, 
and  decorated  it  with  the  beautiful  legend  of  the  Horatii  and 
Guriatii,  and  the  tragic  fate  of  Mettius  Fufetius. 

The  growing  power  of  Rome  led  to  predatory  collisions  on  the 
border  between  her  territory  and  that  of  Alba,  of  which  both 
states  mutually  complained,  and  both  refused  redress.  The  Alban 
dictator,  Cains  Cluilius,  led  his  army  to  a  spot  within  five  miles 
of  Rome,  long  after  marked  by  the  entrenchment  called  "the 
Cluilian  Dyke "  {fossa  Cbdlia).  Mettius  Fufetius,  having  been 
elected  his  successor,  was  obliged  to  march  back  against  king 
TuUus,  who  had  meanwhile  invaded  the  territory  of  Alba.  The 
two  armies  were  drawn  up  in  battle  array,  when  it  was  agreed 
that  the  quarrel  should  be  settled  by  three  champions  chosen  from 
each  side.     It  happened  that  in  either  army  there  were  three  twin 

*  Bostus  Eostilius,  the  eponymits  of  the  Oeni  Hottilia, 
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brothers,*  eqnallj  matched  in  age,  birth,  and  courage.  The 
Romans  were  named  the  Horatii,  the  Albans  the  CuriatiL  t 
These  were  chosen  as  the  champions ;  and  it  was  agreed  that  the 
Tictoiy  should  decide  which  people  should  serve  the  other.  The 
combat  was  fought  in  sight  of  both  armies,  with  an  obstinate 
courage  worthy  of  the  stake.  At  length  two  of  the  Horatii  were 
slain,  and  all  the  Curiatii  were  wounded.  The  third  Roman, 
though  alone,  was  unhurt  He  feigned  to  fly,  and  his  enemies 
pursued,  as  well  as  their  failing  strength  would  permit.  But,  as 
soon  as  they  were  separated  and  faint  with  loss  of  blood,  the 
Horatins  turned  upon  his  first  pursuer,  and  easily  despatched 
him ;  after  him  the  second ;  and  then  the  third. 

So  the  Albans  became  subject  to  king  Tullus ;  and  the  Romans 
returned  home  in  triumph,  Horatius  marching  in  front  with  the 
spoils  of  the  Alban  brothers.  At  the  Capenian  Gktte,  he  was  met 
bj  his  sister,  who  had  been  betrothed  to  one  of  the  CuriatiL 
When  she  saw  her  brother  bearing  the  blood-stained  garment 
which  her  own  hands  had  woven  for  her  lover,  she  could  not 
K&train  her  grief  Incensed  at  the  tears  which  brought  an  evil 
omen  upon  his  victory,  Horatius  drew  his  sword  and  stabbed  his 
Bister  to  the  heart,  exclaiming,  ^^  So  perish  the  Roman  maiden, 
who  shall  weep  for  her  country's  enemy." 

For  this  horrid  deed  Horatius  was  ordered  by  the  senate  and 
P^ple  to  be  put  on  his  trial  for  his  life.  An  old  law  had  said : 
"The  Two  Men  shall  give  judgment  on  the  murderer.  If  he 
appeal  from  their  judgment,  let  the  appeal  be  tried.  If  their 
judgment  be  confirmed,  cover  his  head :  hang  him  with  a  rope  on 
^  accorsed  tree :  t  scourge  him  either  within  or  without  the 
honndary  of  the  city."  The  two  judges  condemned  Horatius  to 
this  terrible  doom :  he  appealed  to  the  people,  supported  by  his 
&tlier,  who  declared  that,  had  he  not  himself  approved  the  deed, 
he  would  have  punished  it  by  his  paternal  power  of  life  and  death. 
1^^  people  decided  in  his  favour ;  but,  to  expiate  the  blood- 
abed,  Horatius  was  led  by  his  fiither,  with  his  head  covered, 

*  Th^  lAtin  excels  tlie  English  language  in  the  possession  of  a  single  word  (Urge' 
Mijii)  to  express  a  relationship)  of  which,  as  Sir  Walter  Scott  says  in  another  case, 
weluTe  occasion  to  speak  and  think  so  often. 

t  AaoUier  form  of  the  story  reyerses  the  names.  This  is  doubtless  the  Latin 
^end,  as  each  people  woold  of  coarse  claim  the  victor.  The  number  of  the  cham- 
pM>iu  is  an  example  of  the  tertiary  system  of  the  Latins. 

t  Arbor  in/dix  was  a  tree  which  bore  no  fruit :  it  was  forbidden  to  hang  a  criminal 
^%fhiitfal  tree  (arbor  felix).  The  sacred  pomoerium  must  not  be  desecrated  by 
^execution  or  the  preliminary  scoai|;ing. 

N  2 
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beneath  the  gibbet,  which  waa  preserved  in  after  ages,  and  called 
the  "  Sister's  Gibbet,"  and  expiatory  sacrifices  were  continiially 
performed  by  the  clan  of  the  HoratiL  This  stoiy  embodies, 
amidst  its  picturesque  details,  the  ancient  law  for  the  tnal  of 
murder  by  the  "  Quaestores  Parricidii,"  and  the  important  consti- 
tutional right,  which  belonged  to  a  Roman  citizen,  of  an  appeal 
(pravocatio)  to  the  whole  people  in  capital  cases;  one  foim  of 
the  great  principle,  that  a  man  should  be  tried  by  his  peers.* 

The  Albans  chafed  under  the  newly  im])osed  yoke ;  and  their 
dictator,  Mettius  Fufetius,  thought  he  saw  a  chance  of  shaking  ft 
off  in  a  war  in  which  Tullus  presently  became  engaged.     The  city 
of  FidensB,  about  five  miles  north-east  of  Rome,  in  the  Sabine 
territory,  but  said  to  have  been  colonized  fix)m  the  Etruscan  Yeii, 
has  been  mentioned  among  the  reputed  conquests  of  Romnlos. 
Those  conquests  may  be  understood  as  representing  the  earliest 
extension  of  the  Roman  power  over  the  Latin  cities  between  the 
Tiber  and  the  Anio.     Of  these  cities,  FidensB  stood  in  a  peculiar 
position,  from  its  connection  with  Veii     As  the  tSte  de  pant  of 
the  Etruscans  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber,  it  was  supported  by 
all  the  force  of  the  Yeientines ;  and  in  after  ages  its  site  w^b  de- 
voted by  formulad  of  execration,  as  one  of  the  bitterest  enemies  of 
Rome.     The  Fidenates — says  ^q  legend — still  leant  towards  the 
Yeientines,  and  their  inclination  to  revolt  was  confirmed  by  the 
promise  of  Mettius  Fufetius,  to  desert  to  them  in  the  midst  of  the 
battle.     Tullus  crossed  the  Anio  to  attack  Fidense,  and  the  Yeien- 
tines marched  across  the  Tiber  to  its  support     The  Etruscans 
were  posted  on  the  right,  resting  upon  the  river ;  the  Fidenates 
on  the  left,  towards  the  hiUs:   Tullus  and  the  Romans  were 
opposed  to  the  former ;  Mettius,  ranged  with  his  Albans  opposite 
to  the  latter,  had  the  opportunity,  but  not  the  courage,  to  carry  his 
treason  into  effect.     He  drew  off  to  the  hills  on  the  fiank  of  the 
two  armies,  and  watched  the  turn  of  the  battle  from  the  higher 
ground.     Seeing  the  Romans  alarmed  at  this  desertion,  Tullus 
vowed  temples  to  Paleness  and  Fright  f    The  Fidenates,  who  had 
seen  in  the  first  movement  of  Mettius  the  fulfilment  of  his  pro- 
mise, began  to  doubt  when  he  stopped  half  way,  and  wavered  in 
their  attack.     Upon  this  the  Romans  took  new  courage:  their 
impetuous  attack  drove  back  the  Fidenates,  while  the  doable 

*  The  appeal  waa  taken  away  by  the  laws  of  the  Decemvira,  but  reatorad  by  the 
tex  Valeria  et  BorcUiaj  in  b.o.  449.  Under  the  kings,  it  could  only  be  made  by  the 
royal  permission ;  and  the  same  rale  held  of  an  appeal  from  the  Dictator. 

t  PcUlor  and  Pavor,  an  example  of  the  deification  of  passions  by  the  Romans. 
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traitor  Mettins  fell  upon  their  flank,  and  pnt  them  to  ntter  rout. 
The  Tictorions  Bomans  turned  upon  the  Veientines,  and  drove 
them  back  upon  the  Tiber,  slaying  many,  while  many  more  were 
drowned.  For  that  day,  Tullus  dissembled  his  knowledge  of  the 
treachery  of  Mettius ;  but  on  the  following  day  he  called  a  council 
of  the  whole  army.  The  Albans  came  unarmed,  as  was  their 
custom  when  summoned  to  hear  an  address  from  a  general.  They 
were  surronnded  by  the  armed  Bomans  :  Tullus  charged  Mettius 
with  treason ;  and  ordered  him  to  be  tied  between  two  chariots, 
which  were  then  driven  opposite  ways ;  and  so  his  body  was  torn 
asnnder,  as  his  mind  had  been  divided  in  the  battle.  Alba  was 
doomed  to  destruction,  and  her  people  were  removed  to  Bome, 
where  their  abode  was  fixed  upon  the  Caelian  Mount,  and  Tullus 
himself  took  up  his  residence  in  their  midst 

Such  is  the  poetic  legend  of  the  fall  of  the  chief  city  of  the 
Latins,  giving,  as  usual,  not  only  all  the  success,  but  all  the  right, 
to  the  Romans.  It  is  fruitless  to  enquire  whether  the  treachery 
niay  not  have  been  on  the  side  of  Tullus  and  the  treason  of  Mettius 
a  mere  pretext ;  for  in  truth,  the  only  historic  fact  in  the  legend 
18  the  destruction  of  Alba  by  the  Bomans.*  The  temples  on  the 
Alban  Mount  were  spared,  when  all  the  other  buildings  were 
levelled  with  the  ground;  and  the  ancient  Latin  worship  was 
performed  there  by  the  Bomans  as  solemnly  as  at  Bome. 
Down  to  the  latest  age  of  the  republic,  the  consuls  celebrated 
y»  ^' Latin  Holiday,"  {Ferice  Latince)  with  annual  sacrifices 
to  Jupiter  Latiaris  on  the  Alban  Mount ;  and  generals,  to  whom 
the  Senate  had  refused  a  triumph  in  Bome  itself,  offered  their 
thanksgivings  at  the  same  more  ancient  sanctuary.  Bome 
founded  on  the  destruction  of  Alba  the  claim  to  succeed  to  her 

*  Kiebuhr  regards  it  aa  more  than  donbtfiil  whether  Alba  was  destroyed  by  the 
^outtna  at  all ;  for,  instead  of  its  territory  becoming  the  property  of  Bome,  we  find 
the  LatiiuB  holding  their  meetings  at  the  Alban  Mount,  as  long  as  they  remained  a 
nation.  He  rather  thinks  that  it  fell  before  a  general  revolt  of  the  older  states  of 
lAtinin  (the  Pruci  LatmC)^  among  whom  it  had  risen  up  as  a  domineering  intruder— a 
i^olt  in  which  Rome  may  have  taken  a  part  The  facts,  that  the  deported  Latins  of 
^^  appear  at  Bome  in  the  fall  possession  of  the  rights  of  citizens,  that  the  king 
^es  up  his  residence  among  them,  and  that  Alban  families  obtained  places  of  the 
highest  honour  and  trust  in  the  Boman  commonwealth — as  the  Tullii,  the  Servilii, 
^e  Qainctii,  and  others — ^are  alleged  as  indicating  an  internal  dissension  at  Alba, 
*nd  the  Toluntary  secession  of  a  party  in  the  state  to  Bome.  But  such  a  secession  is 
Hot onlikely  to  have  been  followed  by  war;  and  Moramaen  argues  that  '*  tlie  circum- 
Btance  of  Bome  claiming  to  be  in  a  religious  and  political  point  of  view  the  heir-at- 
^w  of  Alba,  may  be  regarded  as  decisive  of  the  matter  ;  for  such  a  claim  could  not 
Phased  on  the  migration  of  individual  clans  to  Bome,  but  only  on  the  conquest  of 
the  town." 


lii'tmldmuiy  over  the  thirtjcitks  of  ^k 
tlitt  (tliiiin  wuN  Miwodiljr  admitUidL  wHaunt 
iiuutt  lliiil  Tullu»  made  a 
(litiitntrtiou  of  Alha,     Bat  tiie 
Imtimu  in  K<)neral  will  be  better 
tmrmlivci,     Mounwhile  it  is  to  be  cil 
hIhIi^n  iliiit  tho  nciv  citusens  from  AZi 
l*HlntM|     Unit  in  the  patrician  order,  f^r  hh:  5 
»utHttt<*itl(*<l  l^y  itM  third  hundred  till  iLe  reap,  af-nii  iua 
llo  hiIiIn  that  Umx  troops  {turmat).  thax  k.  2  a-3iibl.^ve 
(lii«  ktiiKltiM  n*om  among  the  Albans.    Tiisat  saaow 
|M)iHt  to  (lio  o()inph)tion  of  the  patrkim  crds- i^^oir 
nf  llin  thihl  trihu  *  the  Luccres;  and  in  aCTeesoBLT  ir=5 
(ht«  lai('on«H  lihf  alwiiyM  connected  with  the  Cj^I^kl  M-mzxi. 

Tim  war  with  tho  HabincH^  who  had  illtreaiad  RrcuA  traien  at 
\\\\\  Ipinpln  ol*  Knrouia,  at  the  foot  of  Moont  Ssmrse.  KBttfebr 
\\\\^  Irndilion  tlio  origin  of  the  great  festirak  -:f  iw  Sataxnafia 
iumI  ()|Milln,  at  tho  ol<mo  of  the  Roman  year,  in  fiLinhDeBt  of  tws 
iiiailo  hy  TtilluN  to  Hatiirn  and  Ops.    He  is  aaid  to 
(h(MMtti(oNt  with  tJio  KiruNcans  about  Fideme  br  cairnn?  the 
Itiin  llio  lorrittjry  of  Voii;  but  no  lasting 
oilhoiMMty  till  nuioh  lator.     The  only  great  work  asczibcd  to  him 
al  Kntno  Ik  tlio  Souato  Houho,  called  the  Curia Hagtilia^haUt  on  the 
Nido  (tf  tlio  (N)ini(ium  facing  towards  the  Palatine;  the  same  spot, 
(huuKli  not  tho  Maino  building,  in  which  the  Senate  met  to  the  last 
(Ih,\m  ol*  tho  Itopublic.     Amidst  his  warlike  deeds,  Tnllns  had  been 
nt\ulootl\tl  of  tho  worship  of  the  gods.     Prodigies  on  the  Alban 
Mount  rovoalod  tlio  wrath  of  tlie  deserted  Latin  deities:  a  plague 
broKo  out  anuutg  tho  people,  and   attacked  the  king  himself 
TpdmIKmI  into  NuptM*8tition,  and  unable  to  obtain  responses  firom 
tho  ^tuU,  ho  «tlt»n»ptod  to  evoke  Jupiter  Elicius  with  the  rites 
pronoriboil  l»y   Nmna;  but  he  only  succeeded  in  drawing  down 
li|;hlninf{  whirli  doHiroyod  him,  with  his  whole  house,  after  he  had 
roi^iuul  l*or  two  and  tJiirty  years. 

Thin  lViu*t\iI  judgment  recalled  the  minds  of  the  people  to  the 
(UHlinanooH  of  Nmna,  and  they  elected  for  their  fourth  king  his 
(taught or*8  son,  the  Sabine  Ancus  Marcius.  He  began  his  rei^ 
by  oauHing  tho  laws  of  Numa  to  be  inscribed  on  a  white  board, 
and  hung  up  in  tho  forum  for  all  to  read.  For  the  better  enforce- 
mont  of  tlio  laws,  ho  excavated  a  prison  in  the  side  of  the  Capitoline 
hill  overhanging  the  forum.  Beneath  this  prison,  Servins  Tullius 
is  said  to  have  dug  the  horrible  dungeon  called  the  TtUlianm 
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(which  still  exists)  twelve  feet  underground,  into  which  state 
criminals,  as  for  example  the  conspirators  with  Catiline,  were  let 
down  and  strangled.  To  Ancns  are  ascribed  the  interesting  cere- 
monies of  the  declaration  of  war  and  the  making  of  treaties 
by  the  College  of  Heralds  {FeticUes),  and  their  spokesman,  the 
" Father-in-chief  of  the  Roman  people;"*  but  these  rites  were 
doubtless  a  part  of  the  earliest  Roman  religion. 

Ancus  none  the  less  pursued  the  warlike  enterprises  of  his  pre- 
decessor, and  especially  the  further  conquest  of  the  Latins,  whom 
the  peaceful  beginning  of  his  reign  had  encouraged  to  new  aggres- 
uons.  In  a  long  and  obstinate  war  he  took  many  of  the  Latin  towns, 
and  removed  to  Bome  several  thousands  of  their  inhabitants,  whom 
he  settled  on  the  Aventine  Mount  and  in  the  valley  between  it 
and  the  Palatine,  surrounding  this  new  quarter  by  a  ditch  called 
the  "  Dyke  of  the  Quirites."     On  the  other  side,  he  extended  the 
Boman  territory  beyond  the  Tiber  and  down  its  course  as  far  as 
the  sea.     He  took  from  the  Etruscans  of  Veii  the  Maesian  wood 
and  the  salt  works  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber;  built  the  port  of 
Ostia,  and  fortified  the  suburb  of  Janiculum,  which  he  united  to 
Bome  by  the  "  Bridge  of  Piles  "  {Pans  Sublicnis).     In  these  tra- 
ditions we  trace  the  fall  establishment  of  Rome  as  a  maritime 
emporium  under  her  elective  kings. 

The  most  interesting  point  in  the  story  of  Ancus  Marcius,  as 
l>earing  upon  the  development  of  the  Roman  state,  is  his  treat- 
ment of  the  conquered  Latins,  as  contrasted  with  that  of  Tullus 
towards  the  Albans.    As  to  the  removal  of  thousands  of  Latins 
m  mass  to  Rome,  a  word  must  be  said  presently ;  but,  whether 
niore  or  fewer,  they  are  said  to  have  dwelt  on  the  Aventine  as 
freemen,  but  without  any  share  in  the  government  of  the  state. 
Ttey  were  citizens  (cives)^  but  not  of  the  highest  class  (optima 
J^^y    Their  condition  was  the  origin  of  that  middle  state  between 
the  citizen  and  the  foreigner,  which  was  described  as  the  "  Latin 
Bight "  (Jus  Lain).     In  so  far  as  this  statement  represents  an 
historic  fact,  it  seems  reasonable  to  infer  that  the  full  citizenship 
P^ted  to  the  Alban  Latins  of  the  Cselian  was  the  reward  of  a 
submission  more  or  less  voluntary ;  while  the  class  represented  by 
ti«  other  Latins,  of  the  Aventine,  were  in  the  fullest  sense  a  con- 
quered people.    A  frirther  explanation  has  been  sought  in  the 
^^tional  affinities  of  the  two  branches  of  the  Latin  nation.     All 
tte  traditions  represent  Alba  as  founded  by  a  conquering  race 
^dat  the  older  inhabitants  of  Latium  (the  Prisci  Latini).    Now 

*  Pater  Patratus  Populi  Romani. 
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if,  as  Niebuhr  supposes,  the  latter  wefe  more  nearly  akin  to  the 
Pelasgians,  and  the  former  to  the  Oscans, — ^an  affinity  shared  by 
the  Bamnians  of  Borne, — it  is  easy  to  understand  how  the  one 
class  should  be  received  into  the  state,  of  which  the  fundamental 
idea  was  a  patriarchal  brotherhood,  and  how  the  other  should  be 
admitted  only  to  that  less  intimate  association,  by  which  it  was 
always  the  policy  of  Rome  to  strengthen  her  body  of  citizens* 
But,  after  all,  it  is  of  the  less  importance  to  interpret  the  legend, 
as  history  vouches  for  the  fact  that,  in  all  aristocratic  govern- 
ments there  grows  up,  almost  insensibly,  on  order  of  commons,  as 
we  may  call  them, — citizens  who  are  personally  independent,  but 
who  form,  at  first,  no  part  of  the  governing  body. 

That  such  an  order  existed  at  Bome  from  an  early  period  is  not 
only  an  undoubted  &ct,  but  a  fact  of  the  utmost  consequence  in 
the  political  history  of  the  state;  for  that  history  is  made  up,  in  a 
great  degree,  of  the  long  conflict  between  this  class  and  the  patri- 
cians. Their  importance  in  the  state  is  indicated  by  their  very  name, 
the  Plebeians  (pleies),  that  is,  the  ccmplement  ox  fUing  up  of  the 
conmiunity, — the  Many,*  We  must  carefully  avoid  calling  them 
the  People ;  for  this  word,  as  we  have  seen,  signified  the  ruling 
class,  exclusion  from  which  was  the  characteristic  of  the  FUh^\ 
Where  is  the  origin  of  this  body  to  be  sought?  Not  in  the  class 
of  Clients^ — though  indeed  this  opinion  has  still  advocates  who 
deserve  respect, — ^for  the  Clients  seem  clearly  distinguished  from 
the  Plebeians  by  their  privilege  of  enrolment  among  the  patrician 
gentes,  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  by  their  more  limited 
enjoyment  of  personal  independence.  Besides,  unless  the  light  of 
tradition  is  to  be  utterly  excluded,  we  must  believe  that  the  Clients 
had  existed  in  the  state  long  before  the  first  rise  of  the  Plebeians. 
The  story  of  the  settlement  of  the  Latins  at  Bome  by  Ancus  Marcins 
supplies  another  answer,  which  undoubtedly  contains  some  ele- 
ments of  truth.  That  the  Plebeians  belonged  to  the  Latin,  and  pos- 
sibly other  Italian  races,  is  proved  by  their  language,  religion,  and 
every  other  mark  of  national  affinity.    That  they  were  a  conquered 

*  The  root  pUh  (in  old  Latin  pZep)  is  the  same  as  the  t^U  or  Tfi/f^  in  pUnus  and 
compUo,  and  in  the  Greek  -gXrfios  and  voA^f. 

t  It  was  not  till  the.  last  age  of  the  republic  that  this  distinction  came  to  be  broken 
down,  and  the  word  pldts  used  vaguely  for  the  lower  orders,  in  opposition  to  the 
nobiUs.  Our  own  language  inherits  the  confusion  doubly,  in  the  use  of  the  worda 
people,  emnmon  people,  and  so  forth,  and  in  the  contemptuous  sense  of  plebeian.  It  is 
not,  however,  impossible  that  the  words  may  be  ultimately  of  the  same  root :  po- 
pul'Us  (9,  reduplication  of  the  root  pol)  signifying  the/uZ^  body  of  citizens.  Bat  this 
is  only  a  coi^ecturs. 
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people,  explains  their  position  in  the  state,  as  free  but  politically 
unenfranchised.     That,  though  conquered,  they  were  not  reduced 
to  slavery  is  so  consistent  with  Boman  policy,  as  hardly  to  need 
the  explanation  of  respect  for  kindred  blood.    In  the  earliest  times 
at  least,  the  social  state  of  Rome  did  not  rest,  like  that  of  the 
Greek  republics,  on  the  basis  of  slavery.     Unlike  the  Greeks,  the 
Romans  acknowledged  the  natural  right  of  man  to  freedom.  There 
were  indeed  slaves ;  but  they  were  not  numerous ;  and  they  seem 
to  have  been  engaged  entirely  in  domestic  service.   Among  a  purely 
agricultural  people,  the  employment  of  slave  labour  to  enrich  the 
master  by  manufactures  was  unknown;  and  the  small  farms,  culti- 
vated by  the  clients,  left  no  room  for  agrarian  servitude,  until  the 
Tast  tracts  of  public  land,  which  the  nobles  secured  for  themselves, 
required  a  fresh  supply  of  labourers.     Then  it  was  that  slavery 
Wame  a  considerable  institution,  bringing  with  it  the  demorali- 
zation and  ultimate  ruin  which  it  ever  entails.     It  was  the  neces- 
sity of  Borne,  from  the  very  first,  to  strengthen  the  state  by  the 
accession  of  new  citizens :  and  it  was  equally  her  character  to 
^^spect  the  institutions  of  the  conquered  peoples.  Especially  would 
tUa  respect  be  shown  to  those  who  worshipped  the  same  gods,  and 
observed  the  same  patriarchal  customs  that  they  themselves  held 
in  reverence.     Their  condition  has  been  compared  to  that  of  the 
Lacedaemonian  Perioeciy  as  distinguished  from  the  enslaved  Helots. 
The  Plebeians  had  their  own  Gentes  and  Familise,  with  their  own 
^**<5red  rites,  which,  however,  they  only  exercised  under  the  super- 
intendence of  the  patrician  pontiffs.     But,  so  far  from  answering 
to  the  modem  sense  of  the  word  plebeian,  they  had  a  nobility  of 
their  own,  which  traced  back  its  origin  beyond  many  of  the  patri- 
^lAQ  houses,  and  which  attained  the  highest  distinction  in  the 
kistoiy  of  the  state ;  but  they  had  no  place  in  the  three  ancient 
tribes  or  curiae  or  patrician  gentes,  nor  any  share  in  their  religious 
rites.  Hence  it  was  that  the  Aventine  was  never  enclosed,  like  the 
CaeUan,  within  the  pomcsriumj*  because  that  boundary  was  con- 
secrated by  the  patrician  sacrifices.     In  one  word,  they  formed  no 
part  of  the  Populus  Bomanus.  When  Tarquinius  Priscus  attempted 
to  raise  them  to  an  equality  with  the  Patricians,  by  enrolling  the 
noblest  plebeian  gentes  in  three  new  tribes,  the  plan  was  opposed 
by  the  augur  Attus  Navius,t  and  all  that  the  king  could  effect  was 

*  The  aacred  pcmoBrium  of  a  Latin  city  mtist  not  be  confounded  with  its  actual 
▼alU  The  former  might  (nay,  unless  solemnly  removed,  musC)  be  retained  from 
nligions  reyerence,  while  the  latter  were  laid  out  from  motives  of  convenience.  The 
Vail  of  Servios  TuUins  embraced  the  Aventine.  t  See  p.  190. 
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to  attach  them  to  the  old  tribeB  in  a  subordinate  relation,  by  the 
names  of  the  "  Second  Bamnes,  Titienses,  and  Luceres."     Their 
gentes  also  were  distinguished  from  those  of  the  three  ancient 
tribes  as  the  "  Lesser  Grentes  "  {Gentea Minares)^  the  same  epithet 
that  was  before  applied  to  the  Luceres  in  relation  to  the  older 
tribes.    On  the  other  hand^  they  were  not,  like  the  clients,  attached 
as  dependents  to  patrician  houses,  or  to  individual  patrons.     They 
were  the  subjects  of  the  whole  Populus ;  and,  if  in  any  sense  they 
could  be  said  to  have  a  patron,  it  was  the  king.     They  formed  his 
"  following  "  in  war,  as  the  clients  were  the  followers  of  the  patri- 
cians ;  and  their  close  relation  to  him  may  perhaps  be  recognized 
in  the  favour  shown  them  by  Tarquinius  Prisons,  and  the  position 
given  to  them  in  the  state  by  Servius  Tullius.     It  seems,  indeed, 
not  improbable  that,  had  the  wise  policy  of  that  king  been  persisted 
in,  the  joint  power  of  the  king  and  the  plebeians  might  have  so 
counterbalanced  the  ascendancy  of  the  patricians,  as  to  have  anti- 
cipated by  centuries  the  great  political  invention  of  modem  times, 
and  to  have  secured  for  Rome  the  blessing  of  a  limited  monarchy, 
saving  her  from  the  long  and  ruinous  conflict  between  the  patrician 
and  plebeian  parties  through  which  her  aristocratic  republic  passed 
into  a  despotism. 

The  position  of  the  plebeians — in  respect  of  their  rights  and 
duties  in  the  state — ^was  that  of  a  modified  or  partial  citizenship. 
They  had  no  share  in  the  "  public  right "  of  the  "  franchise  and 
honours  ;  "  and  of  the  "  private  right,"  they  enjoyed  freedom  of 
commerce,  but  not  of  intermarriage  with  the  patrician  houses.* 
Such  a  restriction  was  of  course  broken  through  in  practice,  as  it 
is  even  in  nations  where  the  strictest  rules  of  caste  prevail ;  but 
the  patrician  who  married  a  plebeian  woman  degraded  his  offspring 
to  the  condition  of  plebeians  ;  and  this  appears  to  have  been  the 
origin  of  those  plebeian  families  which  bore  the  names  of  patrician 
gentes. t    Injudicial  matters  their  condition  was  one  of  peculiar 
hardship;  as  they  had  no  legal  rights  to  assert  against  the  patri- 
cians, so  neither  had  they,  like  clients,  the  protection  of  a  patron. 
Though  thus  excluded  from  the  best  privileges  of  the  state,  they 
were  bound  to  shed  their  blood  in  its  defence;  and,  in  recompense 
of  their  military  service,  they  were  secured  in  the  possession  of  the 
lands  they  cultivated.     We  are  told,  indeed,  that  when  the  con- 
quered Latins  were  removed  byAncus  Marcius  to  theAventine,their 
lands  became  the  property  of  the  Roman  state.    Now,  it  is  quite 

♦  See  p.  161. 
f  Thus  the  plebeian  MarceUi  were  of  the  Claudion  gen& 
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incredible  that  the  ^^  many  thousand "  inhabitants  of  the  Latin 
cides  ooold  all  find  abodes  on  the  Aventine^  and  in  the  valley 
below ;  and  we  have  ample  evidence  that  the  mass  of  the  plebeians 
were  landholders  in  Latium. 

The  explanation  of  this  fact  involves  a  matter  of  supreme  im- 
portance towards  understanding  the  whole  history  of  Bome^ — ^the 
possession  and  occupation  of  land  by  the  citizens.    The  territory  of 
the  city,  in  its  earliest  age,  was  a  small  district,  which  a  man  might 
walk  round  in  a  day,  bounded  on  the  west  and  north  by  the  Tiber 
and  the  Anio,  and  reaching  on  the  east  and  south  not  more  than 
five  or  six  miles  from  the  city.     The  Dyke  of  Cluilius  was  always 
considered  as  dividing  this  original  ^^  Ager  Bomanus "  from  the 
rest  of  Latirun.   The  district  was  connected  with  the  city  by  a  close 
religious  bond;  for  auspices  could  be  taken  within  its  boundaries. 
It  was  regarded  as  the  property  of  the  istate,  that  is,  of  the  Populus 
Romanus  or  patrician  houses,  for  whom  it  was  cultivated  by  their 
clients  ;  bat  in  what  manner  it  was  divided  among  them,  we  are 
not  informed.     The  king  had  a  portion  of  it  for  his  demesne.     As 
the  territory  of  the  state  grew  by  successful  wars,  the  lands  of  the 
conquered  people  were  regarded  as  the  prize  of  victory,  and  became 
the  "Land  of  the  People"  {Ager  Publicus).  *     It  was  divided 
among  the  patricians  for  occupation  {possessid) ;    but  the  real 
oicnersAip  (^dominium)  remained  with  the  whole  state ;  and  the  "  pos- 
Bessors  "  were  bound  to  pay  a  rent  of  one-tenth  of  the  produce  of 
arable  land,  and  one-fifth  of  that  of  fruit-trees,  to  the  general 
i^enue.   The  plebeians  were  of  course  excluded  from  this  arrange- 
ment, as  forming  no  part  of  the  "  People ;  "  though  it  seems  that 
they  were  permitted  to  feed  their  cattle  on  the  public  pasture 
I&nd.     But  though  politically  disqualified  from  holding  property, 
they  were  not  shut  out  from  all  share  in  the  soil  which  had  been 
won  partly  by  their  blood.    At  every  addition  to  the  Ager  Pub- 
liens,  a  portion  was  assigned  to  the  Plebeians,  not  on  terms  like 
the  <<  possession  "  of  the  patricians,  but  as  the  individual  property 
of  the  allottees.     How  the  patricians  withheld  this  right,  and  how 
they  evaded  their  own  payments  to  the  state,  and  in  what  conflicts 
their  grasping  poUcy  involved  the  commonwealth,  we  shall  ere 
long  see. 

*  It  is  of  Tital  importance  to  bear  in  mind,  that  publiau  is  here  nsed  in  its  strict 
lenBe,  as  the  a4jectiye  of  popaluB^  and  that  the  popubu  to  whom  it  refers  is  the 
Popalns  Bomannsy  or  patrician  houses.  There  are  several  points  in  connection  with 
the  Ager  Publicua  into  which  we  abstain  fix>m  entering.  Full  information  will  be 
found  in  Mr.  Lon^s  articles  Ager,  AgrarUz  Leges,  ftc.,  in  Smith's  Dictionary  of  Greek 
and  Soman  AntijuiUee, 
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From  these  arrangements  for  the  tenure  of  public  land  in  the 
historical  age  of  Borne,  we  might  infer  that  the  original  plebeians 
had  a  share  in  the  conquered  lands  of  Latiunu    The  true  state  of - 
the  case  seems  to  have  been  still  more  favourable.     Whether  in 
consideration  of  their  kindred  blood,  or  as  a  part  of  the  terms  of 
their  submission,  or  from  the  impolicy  of  introducing  a  new  bodj, 
who  are  said  to  have  been  as  numerous  as  the  previous  citizens,  in 
a  state  of  disaffection, — it  would  seem  that  the  greater  portion  of 
their  land  was  restored  to  them  in  absolute  ownership,  subject 
only  to  a  certain  tribute.     Those  who  removed  to  Rome  were 
probably  a  minority,  who  preferred  to  take  up  their  residence  in 
the  city.     In  the  assignment  of  the  Aventive  as  their  residence, 
and  in  the  favour  shown  them  by  the  kings,  there  seems  no  reason 
to  doubt  that  we  have  genuine  facts  of  histoiy.     This  connection 
with  the  city  raised  the  plebeians  above  the  disadvantage  of  a 
rural  condition,  and  secured  a  centre  of  union  to  their  whole  body. 
The  independence  founded  upon  the  solid  basis  of  landed  property 
distinguished  them  completely  from  the  clients,  and  gave  them 
the  means  of  resisting  the  encroachments  of  the  patricians^  whose 
jealous  policy  soon  began  to  aim  at  reducing  them  to  the  condition 
of  serfs.     TTie  whole  subject  is  thus  summed  up  by  Professor 
Maiden,  in  his  admirable  discussion  of  the  earliest  Roman  history:— 
"  While  the  Patricians  held  possessions  by  sufferance  in  the  Public 
Domain,  the  private  property  in  land  (with  the  exception  of  the 
small  district  which  comprised  the  regions  of  the  three  patrician 
tribes)  belonged  almost  exclusively  to  the  Plebeians.    To  them 
alone  had  any  portion  of  the  conquered  territories  been  sold  or 
assigned  by  public  authority.     On  the  other  hand,  property  in 
land  distinguished  the  Plebeians  from  the  Clients.     The  Clients 
received  precarious  grants  from  the  possessions  of  their  Patrons  in 
the  Public  Domain ;  but  it  is  not  probable  that,  in  the  earlier 
ages,  they  were  capable  of  acquiring  property  in  land  in  their  own 
persons.     But  the  more  important  form  of  the  distinction  was 
this,  that  the  Clients  exercised  all  trades  and  mechanical  artB, 
which  were  strictly  forbidden  to  the  free  and  independent  citizen. 
Agriculture  was  the  only  lawful  employment  of  the  plebeian 
citizen ;  and  therefore  the  Plebeian  who  did  not  hold  property  in 
land,  though  he  might  not  be  compelled  to  attach  himself  to  a 
Patron,  in  aU  his  political  rights  was  reduced  to  a  level  with  the 
Clients."*     The  more  clearly  we  can  understand  the  original 

•  History  of  RaaUf  in  the  Library  of  Useful  Knowledge,  Lond.  183S.    This  work, 
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condition  of  the  Plebeians,  the  better  shall  we  perceive  the  rela- 
tion of  the  history  of  Rome  to  the  social  history  of  the  world. 
This  point  is  of  the  more  importance  as  it  has  been  for  ages  the 
sabject  of  constant  misrepresentation ;  and  the  watchwords,  under 
which  the  Boman  patricians  and  plebeians  fought  their  great  con- 
stitutional battles,  have  been  misapplied  to  the  wildest  theories 
of  modern  times.  Of  all  the  perverted  uses  of  history,  none  is 
stran^r  than  the  passion  with  which  the  party  conflicts  of  other 
ages  are  confounded  with  our  own. 

The  death  of  Ancus  Marcius  was  followed  by  the  accession  of  a 
new  dynasty,  whose  founder — ^according  to  the  popular  legend — 
came  from  Etruria,  but  derived  his  origin  from  Greece.     And 
i^  as  is  the  prevailing  opinion  of  scholars,  we  have  come  to  a 
point   at  which  tradition  contains  a  greater  portion  of  historic 
truth  than  before,  there  is  no  good  reason  for  rejecting  the  latter 
part  of  this  statement,  which  would  furnish  another  example  of 
Etruscan  influence  in  Etruria.     The  story  goes,  that  Demaratus, 
a  Corinthian  merchant,*  settled  at  Tarquinii,  on  the  Etruscan 
coast.     His  son  married  a  noble  Etruscan  lady  named  Tanaquil ; 
Bnd  in  virtue  of  this  marriage  he  ranked  as  a  Lucumo,  if  we  may 
believe  the  Romans,  who  know  him  by  no  other  name.     But  his 
foreign  descent  hindered  his  advancement  with  the  jealous  Etrus- 
cans, and  his  high-spirited  wife  could  not  brook  that  her  husband 
should  hold  a  place  below  her  kindred.     Rome  lay  open  to  the 
ambition  of  foreigners;  and  thither  Tanaquil  and  her  husband 
bent  their  course,  with  their  two  sons  and  a  numerous  retinue. 
They  had  reached  the  suburb  of  Janiculum,  when  an  eagle, 
which  had  been  hovering  over  the  chariot,  making  a  sudden 
stoop  bore  away  the  stranger's  cap,  carried  it  aloft  to  the  sky, 
and  then  returning  placed  it  on  his  head.    Tanaquil's  skill  in 
augory  saw  the  omen  of  her  husband's  fiiture  elevation.     On 
his  arrival  at  Rome,  he  was  received  as  a  citizen,  by  the  name  of 
Lucius  Tarquinius,  from  his  birthplace;  his  followers  were  also 
admitted  to  the  citizenship;  and  he  became  the  founder  of  the 
Gens  Tarquiniay  the  first  Tuscan  gens  that  is  known  to  have 
existed  at  Rome.    As  the  head  of  his  race,  as  well  as  the  first  of 
the  two  kings  of  his  name,  he  is  distinguished  by  the  title  of 

though  nnfortniuitely  a  fragment,  contains  the  meet  masterly  account  of  the  Tiews  of 
the  best  scholars  on  the  early  Roman  history  at  the  date  of  its  publication. 

*  The  canse  assigned  for  Ms  leaving  Corinth  is  the  oppression  of  a  tyrant,  who,  if 
we  oonld  tnut  the  common  chronology,  would  be  Oypselus,  the  predecessor  of  Peri- 
snder. 
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TABQunmrs  Pbiscus,  He  rose  quickly  in  favour  with  Ancos 
Marcius,  to  whom  he  rendered  great  services  in  the  Latin  wars^  hj 
his  military  talent  and  his  numerous  following;  while  by  hm 
wealth,  and  by  the  snperior  knowledge  derived  from  his  Greek 
and  Etrascan  training,  he  gained  equal  favour  with  the  people. 

Ancus  named  him  as  the  guardian  of  his  two  sons ;  but,  on  the 
king's  death,  after  a  reign  of  thirty-four  years,  Tarquin  is  said  to 
have  offered  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the  vacant  throne,  to  which 
he  was  elected  by  the  suffrages  of  all  the  people.    The  Boman 
monarchy,  as  we  have  seen,  was  elective ;  and  though  a  member 
of  the  royal  house  might  naturally  have  some  preference,*  this 
consideration  was  not  likely  to  prevail  Over  the  advantage  of 
having  a  king  of  proved  abiliiy  and  in  the  full  vigour  of  his  age, 
rather  than  an  untried  youth.     The  difficulty  involved  in  the 
election  of  an  Etruscan  rests  partly  on  the  figment  of  a  tacit 
understanding  that  the  king  should  be  chosen  alternately  from  the 
Bamnians  and  the  Tities,  an  arrangement  which  implies  the  per* 
petual  exclusion  of  the  Luceres.    It  has  been  suggested  f  that  Tar- 
quin was  elected  with  the  very  purpose  of  raising  the  Luceres  to  an 
equality  with  the  other  tribes,  a  measure  which  he  carried  out  by 
adding  100  members  to  the  senate,  which  now  had  its  full  number 
of  300.     He  also  doubled  the  number  of  the  knights,  by  creating 
three  new  centuries,  as  some  say  from  the  Luceres,  but,  according 
to  the  more  probable  statement,  from  the  noblest  fiunilies  of  the 
plebeians,  t    That  this  was  an  attempt  to  raise  the  plebeians  to  a 
share  in  the  privileges  of  the  Roman  people,  which  the  patricians 
frustrated  by  the  weapon  of  religion, — ^which  they  always  well  knew 
how  to  wield, — ^is  implied  in  the  picturesque  legend  of  Attua 
Navius.    This  augur  forbad  the  king  to  cany  out  his  intention  of 
creating  three  new  centuries  of  horsemen,  which  were  to  have 
been  called  after  his  own  name,  and  placed  on  an  equal  footing 
with  the  Bamnes,  Titienses,  and  Luceres.    Tarquin,  in  mockeiy  of 
the  augur's  art,  said: — "Tell  me  now  by  thy  auguries  whether 
the  thing  I  have  now  in  my  mind  may  be  done  or  not"    "  It 
may,"  replied  Attus  Navius,  after  he  had  consulted  the  gods  by 
augury.     "  Well,  then,"  rejoined  the  king,  "  it  was  in  my  mind 
that  tiiou  shouldst  cut  this  whetstone  in  two  with  this  razor." 
The  augur  took  the  razor  and  severed  the  whetstone;  Tarquin 

*  As,  for  example,  in  the  election  of  Ancns  Maiciua,  the  gmndaon  of  Kama, 
t  See  Newman's  Reffol  Home,  chap.  riiL 

t  That  such  a  preponderance  should  have  been  given  to  one  of  the  three  anci<mt 
tribes  is  quite  incredible. 
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I  desisted  from  his  scheme,  and  learnt  to  respect  the  omens.*  The 
rtetstone  and  razor  were  bnried  under  a  sacred  covering  in  the 
Comitinm,  and  a  veiled  statue  of  Attus  Navius  was  afterwards  set 
np  over  the  spot.  The  three  centuries  were,  however,  added  to  the 
knights,  but  with  the  names  of  the  "  Second  Ramnes,  Titienses, 
and  Luceres."  Such  is  the  story  of  Livy,  who  was  probably  mis- 
led by  the  exdusive  application,  in  later  times,  of  the  names  of 
.tiie  three  old  tribes  to  the  centuries  of  the  Equites.  What  seems 
to  be  the  true  meaning  of  the  legend  has  been  already  explained, 
in  speaking  of  the  plebeians,  f 

^  It  was,  then,  rather  the  moral  strength  gained  by  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  place  which  the  plebeians  had  won  for  themselves  in 
the  state,  than  the  doubling  of  his  cavalry,  that  enabled  Tarquin 
to  gain  great  snccesses  against  the  Latins  and  the  Sabines.     He 
took  and  destroyed  the  wealthy  city  of  Apiolse,  and  recovered  a 
Ittge  number  of  other  Latin  towns,  which  seem  to  have  been  lost 
•fter  ttie  death  of  Ancus.t    Following  up  these  successes,  Tarquin 
▼M  the  first  Soman  king  who  entered  the  Apennines,  to  war  upon 
the  fierce  nation  of  the  -ZEqui,  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Anio. 
The  Sabines  seized  the  opportunity  to  cross  the  Anio,  and  ravaged 
the  lands  of  Bome  up  to  the  very  rampart  of  the  city.     Driven 
hwkwith  difficulty,  they  renewed  the  attack  in  the  following  year, 
^^^*king  a  bridge  of  boats  over  the  Anio,  a  little  above  its  con- 
flnenoe  with  the  Tiber.     In  the  decisive  battle  that  ensued,  Tar- 
T^  gained  the  victory  by  his  cavalry,  while  he  destroyed  the 
Sabine  bridge  by  means  of  blazing  rafts  floated  down  the  Anio, 
fli«  fords  of  which  above  the  enemy's  camp  he  had  also  occupied. 
Few  of  the  Sabines  escaped  to  the  mountains :  the  fate  of  the 
otiict  fugitives  was  announced  at  Bome  by  their  arms  bome  down 
the  Tiber.    The  spoils  collected  on  the  field  of  battle  were  gathered 
^to  a  heap  and  burnt  as  an  offering  to  Yulcan,  the  prisoners  and 
the  recovered  spoil  being  sent  to  Bome.    Carrying  the  war  into 

*  It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  point  out  the  obyious  inconsistency  of  Tarqnin^s 
]>^«8^  contempt  for  the  augnr's  art  with  the  angnry  which  attended  his  own  entrance 
^  Bomei  The  further  absurdity  of  an  Etruscan  despising  augury  will  be  yariously 
viewed  according  to  the  opinion  that  it  was,  or  not,  a  specially  Etruscan  art 

t  8ee  p.  185.  We  have  a  direct  testimony,  preserved  by  the  grammarian  Festus, 
^  Tarquin  wished  to  change  the  trtbta  established  by  Romulus,  and  that,  as  the 
desalt,  *'  the  body  of  Boman  citizens  {civUcba  Romana)  was  distributed  into  nx  parts, 
Btmely,  the  first  and  second  Titienses,  Ramnes,  and  Luceres." 

X  These  successes  of  the  Latins  would  seem  to  imply  that  the  constitntionAl 
i^niggle,  ooDBected  with  the  election  of  Tarquin  and  with  his  new  institutions,  had 
Uen  of  importance  enough  to  absorb  the  attention  of  the  Romans. 
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the  Sabine  territory,  Tarquin  took  Collatia,  an  old  Latin  town  near 
the  Anio,*  and  gave  it  as  an  appanage  to  his  nephew,  who  had 
been  named  Egeriusf  ("the  Needy"),  but  was  now  known  as 
Lucius  Tarquinius  Oollatinus,  a  name  fiunous  in  the  stoiy  of  the 
last  Tarquin. 

It  was  in  the  Sabine  campaign  that  Tarquin  yowed  to  build  tlie 
great  triune  temple  of  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Minerva  on  the  Satur- 
nian  hill,  for  which  he  only  lived  to  prepare  the  ground.  As  the 
workmen  were  digging  the  foundations,  they  disinterred  a  human 
head.  The  augurs  saw  in  the  discovery  an  omen  that  the  spot 
was  destined  to  become  the  Head  of  the  whole  world  {caput  orbis 
terr<B)j  and  fhe  new  temple  was  called  the  Capitol  {CapitoliuM). 
The  name  was  afterwards  extended  to  the  whole  collection  of 
sacred  buildings  on  the  Capitoline  Hill. 

Tarquin  adorned  the  city  with  other  great  works  of  utility  and 
magnificence,  the  chief  of  which  remains  to  our  own  day  in  the 
Cloaca  Maxima^  or  Great  Sewer,  constructed  to  drain  the  marshy 
hollows  between  the  Tiber  and  the  Palatine,  and  between  this  hill 
and  the  Capitoline  and  Aventine.     Li  the  changes  brought  about 
by  the  ages,  our  own  has  once  more  learnt  that  even  drains  are 
not  an  unfit  object  of  enthusiastic  admiration ;  and  after  twenty- 
five  centuries  of  desolating  war,  the  discovery  that  the  public 
health  is  worth  the  care  of  governments  has  at  last  produced 
works  that  surpass  the  "  low-level  drainage  "  of  Bome.     Mean- 
while, the  fabric  which  excited  the  astonishment  of  the  Au- 
gustan age  for  its  massive  structure,  which  had  bid  defiance  to 
time,  earthquakes,  and  inundations  for  600  years,  has  endured 
four  times  that  period,  with  scarcely  a  stone  displaced.    The 
mouth  of  the  Cloaca  Maxima  is  still  seen  opening  into  the  Tiber 
a  little  below  the  southerli  end  of  the  Insula  Tiberituiy  in  a  quay- 
wall  which  must  have  been  constructed  at  the  same  time.    Its 
structure  shows,  as  we  have  already  said,  a  knowledge  of  the 
arch.  X    It  is  a  tunnel,  vaulted  in  with  three  concentric  rings  of 
large  stones,  the  innermost  having  an  interior  diameter  of  nearly 
14  feet.     The  hewn  stones  are  about  5^  feet  long,  and  above  3 
feet  high;  they  are  keyed  together  without  cement    The  material 


*  The  exact  position  of  Collatia  is  unknown :  some  place  it  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Anio,  others  on  the  left. 

t  The  legend  derives  this  name  from  egto^  because  he  had  been  left  to  Tarquin's 
care  without  an  inheritance. 

:|:  This  affords  a  complete  disproof  of  the  exdosiye  derivation  of  Etruscan  art  from 
Greece. 
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Aimishes  a  proof  of  the  great  antiquity  of  the  work :  it  is  the 
"tufa  litoide  "  of  Brocchi,  a  volcanic  stone  found  in  various  spots 
near  Borne,  but  which  was  superseded  in  the  buildings  of  the 
republican  age  by  the  finer  peperino  of  Gabii  and  the  Alban  hills. 
-The  Cloaca  Maxima  itself  only  extended  as  far  as  the  valley  of 
the  Formn.  It  was  afterwards  continued  as  far  as  the  Suburra, 
and  a  system  of  sewers  ramified  through  all  Borne.  Agrippa,  in 
his  celebrated  aedileship,  set  the  example  to.  more  recent  adven- 
torers  by  navigating  the  sewers  in  a  boat:  the  fact  is  worth 
mentioning  as  a  proof  that  the  sewers  of  Borne  must  have  been 
well  ventilated. 

The  effect  of  this  great  work  was  to  make  the  valleys  on  the 

north  and  south-west  of  the  Palatine  for  the  first  time  firm  dry 

land.     In  the  former,  the  Forum  was  now  enclosed  by  rows  of 

shops  along  its  northern  and  southern  sides,  and  Tarquin  built  in 

it  a  temple  of  Satom;  in  the  latter  the  Great  Circus  {Circus 

Maximus)  was  built,  for  the  exhibition  of  the  games  which  Tar- 

qnin  is  said  to  have  introduced  from  Etruria.     The  contests  in 

chariot  racing  and  boxing  were  carried  on  by  hired  Etruscans, 

the  Bomans  looking  on  as  spectators.      The  seats  were  divided 

into  thirty  sections,  for  the  thirty  curiae,   and  the  senators  and 

knights  had  their  assigned  places.    Such  was  the  contrast  between 

the  proud  patrician  reserve  of  the  Latin  race,   and  the  free 

public  life  even  of  the  most  aristocratic  Greeks.     This  was  the 

b^[inning  of  the  Great  Boman  Games  {Ltidi  Magni  JRomanij 

or  Cireenses)j  which  were  celebrated  annually  in  September,  in 

honour  of  the  three  deities  to  whom  the  Capitol  was  built     The 

booty  of  Apiolae  is  said  to  have  supplied  the  means  for  the  con- 

stmction  of  the  Circus  Maximus ;  and  the  other  works  of  Tarquin 

display  such  a  command  of  wealth,  that  they  have  been  ascribed, 

without  any  adequate  reason,  to  forced  labour.     We  may  trace  in 

them  with  greater  certainty  the  fruits  of  Etruscan  science ;  and, 

though  many  of  the  works  ascribed  to  Tarquinius  Prisons  ought 

doubtless  to  be  divided  among  the  kings  of  his  dynasty,  there  is 

no  question  but  that  he  is  rightly  described  as  "  the  founder  of 

the  subsequent  architectural  splendour  of  Home." 

The  city  now  appears  as  the  seat  of  a  powerful  monarchy,  and 
the  worthy  capital  of  the  surrounding  country.  A  change  so 
marked  from  its  condition  under  Ancus  Marcius  seemed  to 
Niebuhr  to  require  the  hypothesis,  that  the  accession  of  the 
Etruscan  dynasty  was  in  reality  a  foreign  conquest.  We  know 
very  well,  as  will  soon  be  seen  from  a  decisive  example,  that,  had 

VOL.  II.  o 
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Buch  a  conquest  been  effected,  it  wonld  have  been  falsified  in  the 
Boman  annals.  But,  in  trath,  the  chasm  which  it  is  songht  thus 
to  bridge  over,  appears  to  be  the  mere  creation  of  those  annalists. 
By  the  arbitrary  system  which  assigns  only  four  kings  to  the 
period  of  nearly  a  century  and  a  half,  preceding  the  Etruscan 
dynasty,  no  adequate  space  was  allowed  for  s^prOaching  to  such 
a  condition  as  that  which  we  find  under  Teu*quinius  Priscus. 
It  was  therefore  necessary  to  make  the  progress  of  the  state 
seem  less  than  it  really  was,  at  the  death  of  Ancus  Marcius ; 
while  its  splendour  under  Tarquin  is  probably 'exaggerated  by 
bringing  into  one  reign  nearly  all  the  finits  of  that  development 
of  commerce  and  wealth  which  was  the  natural  result  of  a  closer 
connection  with  Etruria.  In  short,  this  seems  to  be  one  of  the 
cases  in  which  the  genius  of  Niebuhr,  so  acute  in  exposing  the 
mythical  inventions  of  the  ancients,  hurried  him  to  the  construc- 
tion of  positive  results,  entirely  destitute  of  the  solid  basis  of 
historic  testimony. 

It  is  not  then  necessary  to  imagine  an  Etruscan  conquest  of 
Bome,  in  order  to  explain  the  simple  feet,  that  the  reign  of  Tarquin 
is  an  epoch  of  great  development  in  the  power  and  wealth  of  Boma 
And  this  advance  was  also  marked  by  a  greater  exhibition  of  regal 
pomp.  For  all  that  we  read,  the  outward  state  of  the  earlier  kings 
may  have  been  no  greater  than  that  of  the  elective  chief  of  a  repub- 
lic, and  in  war  the  insignia  of  the  fasces  were  the  simple  exhibidon 
of  the  authority  essential  to  the  very  existence  of  a  rude  militaiy 
community.  The  introduction  of  these  emblems,  with  the  lictors 
who  bore  them,  is  indeed  ascribed  by  Dionysius  to  Tarquin,  but  he 
tells  us  that  others  traced  their  use  to  the  beginning  of  the  monar- 
chy.* But  all  agree  that  Tarquin  introduced  from  Etruria,  and 
assumed  by  permission  of  the  Senate,  ^^  a  golden  crown,  an  ivory 
ehair,  a  sceptre  topped  with  an  eagle,  a  crimson  robe  studded  with 
gold,  and  a  variegated  crimson  cloak,  such  as  the  kings  of  the 
Lydians  and  the  Persians  wore,  only  not  square  like  theirs,  but 
semicircular :  such  garments  the  Bomans  call  toffos^^^^f    The  to^ 

*  '*  In  fact,"  as  Mr.  Newman  observes,  '4t  aeems  necessary  to  believe  this*  imle0 
we  regard  Tarquin  as  in  the  strictest  sense  conqueror  of  Bome ;  for,  of  all  insignia, 
this  must  have  been  the  most  revolting,  if  suddenly  introduced.  Only  on  the  sup- 
position of  its  representing  supreme  military  sway,  could  it  be  endured  by  free  meo. 
A  barbarous  emblem,  natural  and  in  some  sense  nsoessary  in  a  eamp  of  pnmuscuou 
outlaws,  was  continued  and  incorporated  with  the  splendid  garb  of  peace,  when  order 
and  art  had  become  victorious  in  society." — Heffal  Bome,  p.  127. 

•Y  Dionys.  iii.  61.  In  this  passage  an  Etruscan  origin  is  positively  ascribed  only 
to  the  toga  proBtexta,  but  the  introduction  of  the  garm«nt  itself  from  Etruria  seems  to 
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with  the  purple  border  {toga  prcetextu)  was  also  worn  by  children 
with  a  golden  ball  about  the  neck  (bulla).  This  dress  is  said  to 
haye  been  granted  as  a  distinction  to  the  son  of  Tarquin,  who,  at 
file  ^ge  of  fourteen,  killed  an  enemy  with  his  own  hand  in  the 
Sabine  war.  One  story  makes  these  insignia  of  royalty  a  mark  of 
submission  from  the  twelve  states  of  Etruria,  whom  Tarquin  had 
conquered  in  battle ;  but  such  a  war  is  altogether  doubtfid. 

These  signs  of  outward  splendour,  and  of  substantial  power, 
seem  to  prove  a  tendency  to  the  aggrandizement  of  the  king,  in 
reliance  probably  on  the  support  of  the  plebeians.  It  has  been 
oonjectared  that  the  alarmed  jealousy  of  the  patricians  was  the 
true  cause  of  Tarquin's  violent  death.  The  common  legend  attri- 
butes his  murder  to  the  sons  of  Ancus  Marcius,  who  had  acquiesced 
fijT  thirty-six  years  in  his  possession  of  the  throne.  They  employed 
two  assassins,  who  appeared  before  the  tribunal  of  the  king,  that 
he  might  decide  a  pretended  quarrel ;  and  while  his  attention  was 
occupied  by  one  the  other  clove  his  head  with  an  axe  (b.c.  578). 

The  politic  and  courageous  Tanaquil  snatched  from  the  Marcii 

tibe  fruits  of  her  husband's  murder,  *and  secured  the  crown  for  the 

greatest  of  the  Roman  kings.     Servius  Tullius  is  said  to  have 

been  the  son  of  one  of  the  late  king's  clients,  and  of  a  noble  Latin 

woman  named  Ocrisia,  who  had  been  brought  as  a  captive  from 

Comiculum,  and  was  attached  to  the  service  of  the  queen.     The 

name  of  Servius*  points  to  his  low  origin ;  but  the  portents  that 

ittoided  his  birth  in  the  palace  were  interpreted  by  Tanaquil  as 

omens  of  his  greatness  ;  and  his  quick  intelligence  attracted  the 

notice  of  the  king,  who  brought  him  up  as  if  he  were  his  own  son. 

He  was  doubtless  ennobled  by  Tarquin,  probably  among  the  lesser 

gentes ;  and,  having  given  proof  of  the  highest  ability,  he  was 

appointed  Warden  of  the  City  (j^rcefectus  urbi).     The  traditions 

Taiy  as  to  whether  it  was  before  or  after  the  murder  of  Tarquin 

that  Servius  married  his  daughter.     One  form  of  the  story  is,  that 

Servius  shared  all  the  political  plans  ^of  Tarquin,  who  had  already 

k  implied,  and  it  is  the  only  dress  that  appears  on  the  Etroscan  monuments.  On  the 
other  hand,  that  saored  fonn  of  wearing  the  toga,  which  was  used  by  persons  sacrificing^ 
i&d  by  the  consul  or  herald  in  declaring  war — the  einciua  Oabvrvua^vA  connected  with 
the  Latin  city  of  Gabii.  The  toga  with  pnrple  bars  (t4>ga  trabeata)  also  is  ascribed  to 
the  early  kings  of  Rome  :  at  all  events,  the  dress  became  the' peculiar  national  costume 
of  the  Bomans,  who  are  hence  called  the  Qena  TogtUa.  (For  all  particulars  respecting 
it,  see  the  article  Toga,  in  Smith's  DieHonary  of  Qreek  and  Soman  Antiquiti43f 
2Dd  edition.) 
*  From  »ervu9,  a  shye.    Compare  the  well-known  line, 

"  Ante  potestatem  Tulli,  atque  iffnobUe  regnum." 

0  2 
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desi^ated  him  as  bis  successor,  and  that  the  sons  of  Adcos  and 
the  old  patricians  therenpon  resolved  on  theking-^s  deadi :  hat  this 
scorns  a  mere  invention  to  accoont  for  their  having  vaited  eo  long: 
The  two  sons  of  Tarqnin,  Lncins  and  AnmSy  irere  of  tender  age ; 
and  Tanaqnil  determined  to  secure  the  crown  for  SerrhK. 

The  bleeding  corpse  of  Tarqnin  had  no  socmer  been  carried  to  his 
chamber,  than  Tanaqnil  ordered  the  palace  gates  to  he  shut,  and 
gave  out  that  the  king  was  onlj  wounded :  in  a  few  davs  he  would 
bo  healed  :  and  meanwhile  he  had  committed  the  government  to 
Bervius  Tullius.     Urged  bj  Tanaqnil,  Servius  came  fwth  in  the 
royal  robe,  preceded  by  the  lictors,  and  received  the  applauses  of 
the  people.    His  first  act  was  to  condemn  the  murderers  of  the  late 
king.     The  Marcii  had  fled;  and,  as  to  the  other  supposed  con- 
spirators, it  is  enough  to  remember  the  coward  hesitaticm  which 
besets  a  plot  that  is  only  partially  successfuL    The  position  of 
Tullius  was  thus  made  sure,  before  he  claimed  the  crown ;  but,  to 
exclude  the  possibility  of  an  adverse  nomination  by  the  Senate, 
he  dispensed  with  the  formalities  of  the  Interrex,  and  offered  him- 
self at  once  to  the  CurisB  for  election ;  or,  as  some  say,  for  the 
mere  confirmation  of  his  actual  power,  by  the  conferring  of  the 
impcrium.     The  exact  nature  of  the  proceedings  is  a  matter  of 
conjecture ;  but  if  we  are  dealing  in  any  sense  with  an  historical 
fact,  we  cannot  be  far  wrong  in  assuming  that  the  Latin  party, 
roused  by  the  danger  which  they  regarded  as  their  own,  would 
support  Servius  Tullius,  and  that  the  large  portion  of  the  old  tribes 
who  were  disgusted  at  the  crime,  or  at  its  failure,  would  be  willing 
to  connive  at  some  irregularity  in  the  procedure  by  which  order 
was  restored  to  the  conmionwealth.     Livy  and  Cicero  speak  of  an 
"opportune  war"  with  the  Etruscans,  in  which  the  new  king's 
success  confirmed  his  power  at  home ;  but  it  would  seem  that  tiie 
disaffection  of  the  patricians  forced  him  to  found  his  power  on  a 
new  basis,  of  which  the  plebeians  formed  an  integral  part 

But,  whatever  the  causes  which  led  to  the  revolution,  and  what- 
ever degree  of  credibility  belongs  to  the  personal  history  of  Servius 
Tullius,  the  great  fact  in  this  period  of  Roman  history  is  the  re- 
modelling of  the  constitution,  which  is  associated  with  his  name. 
Whether  devised  by  a  king  and  carried  out  by  his  authority,  or 
whether  it  was  a  timely  concession  made  by  the  ruling  body  to 
the  irresistible  power  of  the  plebeian  order,  it  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  measures  ever  devised  for  the  reconciliation  of  con- 
flicting interests  in  a  conmionwealth.  No  attempt  was  made 
to  abolish  the  old  patrician  constitution;  but  a  new  one  was 
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planted  hy  its  side,  like  the  vigorous  parasite  which  gradually 
stifles  in  its  embrace  the  old  tree  whose  fonn  may  still  be  traced 
beneath  it  The  Senate," the  Tribes,  the  Curiae,  the  Gentes,  the 
centuries  of  Eqoites,  the  Pontiffs,  Augurs,  and  other  colleges, 
were  all  left  untouched ;  but  a  new  body  politic  was  framed,  with 
new  divisions,  new  powers,  and  new  names,  in  which  patricians 
and  plebeians  were  included,  their  distinction  being  merged  in  a 
new  classification. 

There  were  two  distinct  features  in  the  constitution  of  Servius 
Tollius;  the  one,  a  fresh  social  and  territorial  division  of  the  state; 
the  other,  the  creation  of  a  new  popular  assembly,  to  form  the  basis 
of  the  government    The  first  was  a  change  somewhat  analogous  to 
the  subdivision  of  the  French  territory  into  departments,  in  lieu  of 
the  ancient  provinces.     The  whole  Roman  territory  and  population 
▼as  divided  into  thirty  tribes  ;*  of  which  four  were  within  the  city 
and  twenty-six  in  the  country  districts:      The  city  tribes  were 
named  according  to  the*  regions  they  occupied,  Suhwrraiui^  PcUa- 
tbie,  Esquiliruij  and  Collina:^  the  country  tribes,  though  strictly 
local,  bore  the  names  of  persons  and  heroes.     Each  tribe  had  a 
stronghold  upon  a  hill  {jpagtis)  as  a  reftige  for  the  peasantry  and 
cattle  in  war,  placed  under  the  protection  of  a  local  deity ;  and  the 
coomion  festival  of  these  divinities  was  the  Paganalia.    At  the  head 
of  every  tribe  was  a  magistrate,  called  TribunuSy  the  name  already 
borne  by  the  heads  of  the  old  tribes.  The  ftmctions  of  the  tribes,  like 
their  organization,  were  at  first  entirely  local.     The  direct  tax  for 
15'ar  expenses  was  levied  according  to  the  tribes,  whence  its  name 
{prilnUum) ;  and  each  tribe  contributed  its  contingent  to  the  army. 
It  seems  probable  that  the  tribes  managed  their  own  internal 
^airs,  such  as  the  maintenance  of  roads,  weUs,  and  so  forth;  and 
the  meetings  held  for  these  purposes  would  naturally  discuss  ques- 
tions of  wider  interest     It  has  been  a  matter  of  great  debate, 
whether  the  tribes  were  composed  solely  of  plebeians,  or  of  all  the 

*  Apart  from  any  political  reason  for  keeping  the  old  name  in  this  new  sense,  it 
ahoold  be  remembered  that  the  word  is  really  a  general  term,  capable  of  being  applied 
to  any  specific  division.  See  p.  159,  note.  The  conqnest  of  Rome  by  Porsenna  cut 
off  one-third  of  her  territory,  that  is,  ten  of  the  country  tribes.  The  subsequent 
veessions  of  territory  in  Italy  raised  the  number  to  thirty-five. 

f  This  quadruple  division  of  the  city  is  traceable  to  the  amalgamation  of  the  city 
on  the  Quiiinal  (a84i  fourth  region)  with  the  three  regions  of  the  old  city,  the  Subur- 
nn,  the  Palatine,  and  the  Suburban  (Esquiline).  The  Suburran  contained  the  street 
of  that  name,  with  the  Caiinse  and  the  Cslian  Mount ;  the  Palatine  and  EequUiju, 
the  mounts  so  named^  the  former  including  the  Yelia ;  the  Colline,  the  '^  hills  "  of 
the  Quirinal  and  Y  iminaL 
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inhabitants  of  each  difitrict,  including  the  patricians.  The  latter 
would  seem  to  be  the  natural  inference  finom  their  local  organisa- 
tion ;  but  we  have  high  authorities  for  the  fornix  yiew.  It  is 
certain  that  the  patricians  had  votes  in  the  tribes  after  the  epoch 
of  the  decemviral  legislation ;  but  this  did  not  prevent  their 
becoming  more  and  more  the  great  organ  of  the  power  of  the 
plebeians ;  till  at  length  the  ^^  resolutions  of  the  plebs "  {ple^- 
biscita)  passed  in  the  general  meetings  of  the  tribes  {Camitia 
Tributa)y  which  were  held  in  the  Forum  on  the  market  days, 
were  declared  to  be  binding  on  the  whole  state  (b.c.  449).  Nor 
was  this  all :  for  the  assembly  of  the  tribes  gradually  absorbed 
into  itself  the  other  popular  assembly  {Comitia  Centuriata)^  of 
which  we  have  now  to  speak ;  the  latter  having  previously  super- 
seded the  legislative  power  of  the  old  assembly  of  the  Onris 
{Camitia  Curiata).  But  this  great  development  of  their  power, 
which  waB  evidently  contemplated  by  their  original  founder, 
belongs  to  a  later  period  of  Boman  history.* 

The  immediate  admission  of  the  plebeians  into  the  governing 
body  of  the  state  was,  however,  effected  by  a  different  organiza- 
tion, military  in  its  form,  and  based  on  the  foundation  of  real 
property.  Its  principle  was  this :  that  all  free  citizens  possessed 
of  property,  whether  patricians  or  plebeians,  should  be  called  on 
to  defend  their  stake  in  the  commonwealth ;  and  that  the  place 
assigned  to  them  in  the  army,  and  their  political  weight  in  the 
state,  should  alike  be  governed  by  the  amount  of  their  wealth. 
For  this  purpose,  all  the  citizens  were  first  separated  into  two 
great  divisions,  the  first  containing  ^  who  had  the  means  of 
independent  subsistence,  the  "wealthy"  {locupletes)^  or  "settled 
on  the  soil "  (assidui) ;  while  all  the  rest  were  regarded  merely 
as  persons  contributing  to  the  population  of  the  state  {proletarii)j 
and  "  reckoned  by  the  head  "  {capite  censi).  The  latter,  though 
free  citizens,  had  no  recognized  position  either  in  peace  or  war. 
The  former  were  the  ExercituSj  or  body  of  armed  citizens,  and  their 
meetings  were  held  in  the  Campus  Martins^  outside  the  waUs ; 
for  arms  were  not  suffered  to  be  borne  within  the  city.  In  the 
early  age,  at  which  Bome  had  still  enemies  at  her  gates,  a  standard 
was  hoisted  on  the  summit  of  the  Janiculan  Mount  while  the 
people  were  thus  assembled,  and  was  lowered  on  the  approach  of 
danger.    At  this  signal,  all  business  was  broken  off;  and  the 

*  The  CdmUia  TribtUa  alao  elected  the  inferior  niAgutrates,  and  they  had  a  limited 
judicial  power,  not  extending  beyond  the  infliction  of  fines.  A  foU  account  of  their 
constitution  and  history  will  be  found  in  Smith's  DictioHary  of  AtiHguitieM. 
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people,  armed  as  they  were,  turned  to  repel  the  enemy.  The 
custom  was  preserved,  long  after  Rome  was  separated  from  her 
iieareet  enemies  by  distant  seas  and  momitains ;  and  in  the  last 
age  of  the  Republic,  it  was  used  in  party  contests  to  serve  the 
same  purpose  as  a  modem  "count-out." 

This  *^  Army  "  was  divided  into  five  "  levies  "  or  "  classes ; "  * 
and  the  classes  into  "centuries,"  a  term  which  soon  ceased  to 
bear  its  literal  meaning  of  100  men.      Some  authorities  make 
these  classes  to  consist  wholly  of  the  infantry  {pedites)^  placing 
the  cavalry  {equUes)  as  a  separate  class  above  the  first;  others 
inclade  them  in  the  first  class.     At  all  events,  they  took  prece- 
dence of  aU  the  rest ;  and  each  knight  received  a  horse,  or  the 
money  to  purchase  one,  from  the  state,  as  well  as  the  annual  cost 
of  keeping  it,  which  was  defrayed  by  the  orphans  and  unmarried 
women.    "  In  a  military  state,"  says  Niebuhr,  "  it  could  not  be 
esteemed  unjuSt,  that  the  women  and  children  should  contribute 
largely  to  those  who  fought  in  behalf  of  them  and  of  the  common- 
wealtL"    There  were  eighteen  centuries  of  knights ;  of  which  six 
were  those  of  the  ancient  tribes,  doubled,  as  we  have  seen,  by 
Tarquinius  Priscus,  and  twelve  were  added  from  the  plebeians. 
The  five  classes  of  the  infantry  included  all  the  rest  of  the  privi- 
l^ed  dtkens,  capable  of  bearing  arms.    Those  of  each  class  were 
divided  into  the  SenioreSy  the  men  between  forty-five  and  sixty 
yeare  of  age ;  and  the  JuniareSy  from  seventeen  to  foriy-five.     The 
latter  were  within  the  ordinary  age  of  military  service ;  but  the 
Seniors  were  liable  to  be  called  out  on  emergencies :  those  above 
rixty  were  superannuated,  and  their  exemption   from  military 
service  involved  the  loss  of  their  right  to  vote  in  the  Assembly. 
Due  weight  was  given  to  age  by  equalising  the  number  of  centu- 
ries, though  the  number  of  the  Juniors  of  course  exceeded  the 
namber  of  the  Seniors.     Especially  must  the  large  number  of 
centuries  in  tjie  first  class,  combined  with  the  small  number  of 
persons  who  came  up  to  the  required  standard  of  wealth,  have 
secured   the   Seniors  of   this  class    a   preponderating  voice  in 
proportion  to  their  numbers.    The  qualification  for  each  class  is 
stated,  according  to  the  later  writers,  who  have  preserved  all  the 
information  we  possess,  by  a  pecuniary  standard;   but  this  is, 
without  doubt,  merely  an  estimation  of  the  value  of  the  land  by 
wiiich  they  were  originally  assessed.    We  may  safely  assume  that 
the  qualification  of  the  first  class, — ^who  manifestly  rank  so  far 
above  the  rest,  both  in  the  number  of  their  centuries  and  the 

*  CUusea,  from  the  old  yerb  colore,  to  call  out 
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completeness  of  their  equipment, — was  die 

measure  of  land,  which  was  r^[aided 

farm.*    The  census  of  the  second  class 

quantity ;  of  the  third  class^  one  half;   of  the  Cmrth 

quarter ;  and  of  the  fifth  class,  one  eighth.    This 

only  to  real  property,  and  it  would  seem,  at  firsts  to  land 

no  account  being  taken  of  slaves,  cattle,  fumituie, 

and  other  valuables.     The  distribution  of  the  centuries 

classes,  with  their  property  qualifications,  and  the  arms 

will  be  seen  from  the  annexed  table,  f   The  portion  of  every 

*  Dr.  Mommson  applies  to  this  unit  the  Tentonic  nsme  d  hidt  { 
that  is,  as  much  as  can  be  properly  tilled  with  one  ploa^  <the 


of  m  estain 


or 

of  dus 

one 

applied 

al<me; 

metals, 

gthe 

bore, 


Bcotch).     Its  absolute  magnitude  is  very  nncertain;  hot  it 
loss  than  20  juQcra,  or  about  124  acres. 

t  The  subjoined  table,  from  liddell's  History  ofRomt,  wiU  make  it 
those  arrangements  at  a  glance,  as  they  are  given  by  Livy. 
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The  whole  number  of  centuries,  therefore,  was  194 ;  and  in  the  first  daas  alone 
there  are  moro  than  half. 

The  centuries  of  cornicines,  tubicines,  &c.,  were  called  aeemsi,  because  they  wero 
added  to  the  list  of  WMi, 

The  single  century  of  proletarii  were  called  capite  censi,  because  they  were  counted 
by  the  head,  and  not  rated  by  their  property.  Later,  however,  the  proletarii  and 
caplte  censi  were  distinguished,  the  former  being  those  who  possessed  appreciable 
property  of  less  amount  than  11,000  ases. 

Dionysius  places  the  2  centuries  of  fdbri  in  the  second  class ;  and  the  2  (not  8)  of 
musicians  in  the  fourth.    His  total  is  198  centuries,  which  is  probably  the  mors 
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in  the  classes  and  centuries  was  determined  by  a  register  {census)  of 
all  the  landed  property  they  possessed,  to  secure  the  accuracy  of 
i^ch  it  was  enacted  that  all  transfers  of  land  not  made  in  public 
before  witnesses  shonld  be  null  and  void.  The  register,  and  the  levy- 
roll  founded  upon  it,  were  made  up  every  fourth  year,  at  first  by 
the  king,  afterwards  by  the  consuls,  and  finally  by  the  two  great 
officers  of  state  called  censors,  who  added  to  the  office  of  registrars 
a  supervision  of  the  morals  of  the  citizens,  enforced  by  the  power 
of  degrading  the  nnworthy,  and  also  the  administration  of  the 
finances  of  the  state.  The  census  formed  the  basis  of  the  tax 
{tributum)  levied  for  the  military  expenses  of  the  state,  as  well  as 
for  the  system  of  voting  in  the  Assembly.  Each  century  had  one 
vote ;  and  such  was  the  preponderance  assigned  to  wealth,  and  to 
the  nobility  of  the  old  tribes,  that  the  first  class,  inclusive  of  the 
knights,  had  an  absolute  majority  of  all  the  votes — ^namely,  100 
out  of  193.  It  was  from  this  system  of  voting  by  centuries,  that 
the  assembly  derived  its  name  of  Comitia  Centuriata.  But 
before  describing  its  political  action,  it  should  be  viewed  in  its 
primary  character,  as  the  armed  levy  of  the  state. 

The  BBjneLeffionj  which  originally  signified  the  whole  of  this  levy, 
was  still  retained  for  each  of  its  chief  constituent  parts.  It  originally 
consisted,  as  we  have  seen,  of  3000  infantry  and  300  cavalry ;  at 
least  this  was  the  normal  standard,  to  which  the  actual  numbers 
WCTe  as  nearly  as  possible  assimilated.*  The  theory,  which  traces 
in  the  four  city  tribes  of  the  new  constitution  the  absorption  of 
the  "  Hill  City  "  as  a  fourth  element  in  the  state,  gives  a  natural 
explanation  of  the  raising  of  the  infantry  to  4000,  a  number  which 
becomes  a  little  larger  when  adapted  to  the  organization  of  the 
centuries.  If  we  assume  that  the  Century  had  originally  its  literal 
signification  of  100  men,  we  shall  find  that  the  fourth  part,  or 
twenty-five  men  from  every  century,  would  compose  a  legion  of 
4250  men.-f    Four  such  legions,  increased  by  the  1800  cavalry, 

oonect,  as  an  eren  number,  besides  being  nnlncky,  might  have  prevented  an  absolute 

majority  of  yotes. 
*  This  statement  is,  of  course,  based  on  the  traditional  view  of  the  early  history  : 

how  &r  it  represents  an  actual  fact  we  have  no  means  of  determining, 
t  The  following  are  the  items  : — 

First  Class 80  centuries  furnished  to  each  legion  2000  men. 

SecmuL  Class 20  „  „  500    „ 

Third  Class  20  „  „  500    „ 

Fourth  Class 20  „  „  500    „ 

Fifth  Class   ZO  „  „  750 


Total  efiSective  infantry  of  the  legion     .    4250 


ft 


f» 
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and  by  the  remaining  centuries  of  engineers  (Jabri),  and  mnsi- 
ciansy  with  supernumeraries  intended  to  fill  up  the  ranks,  make 
the  whole  force  close  upon  20,000  men.  Two  legions  usually  did 
garrison  duty  at  home,  and  two  went  out  on  active  service. 

The  legion  closely  resembled  the  Greek  phalanx,  both  in  its 
formation  and  its  equipments.     The  3000  men  furnished  by  the 
first  three  classes,  armed  with  the  long  spear  and  strai^t  two- 
edged  sword,  and  covered  with  shield  and  helmet,  were  drawn  up 
six  deep,  with  a  front  of  500.     The  first  four  ranks  were  composed 
of  the  2000  soldiers  of  the  first  class,  who  wore  body-armour 
besides;  the  two  hinder  ranks  of  the  second  and  third  classes; 
and  the  light-armed  men  {velites)  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  classes 
either  formed  two  additional  ranks  in  the  rear,  or  skirmished  on 
.the  flanks.     Here  also  was  the  place  of  the  cavalry,  of  whom  only 
300  were  attached  to  each  legion  in  the  field,  leaving  600  of  the 
1800  as  a  reserve.     Such  was  the  constitution  of  the  legion  under 
the  later  kings,  and  for  about  the  first  150  years  of  the  Bepublia 
About  the  time  of  the  great  Latin  War  (b.c.  340)  the  phalanx  was 
abandoned  for  that  more  open  order  of  fighting,  which  has  become 
inseparably  connected  with  the  victorious  career  of  the  Boman 
legions.* 

It  was  to  this  army,  assembled  in  its  military  array  in  the 
Campus  Martius,  that  the  constitution  ascribed  to  Servius  Tullins 
committed  all  the  highest  elective,  legislative,  and  judicial  func^ 
tions  of  the  state ;  but  as  we  do  not  find  the  Comitia  Centuriaia 
in  full  action  till  the  time  of  the  republic,  the  description  of  its 
functions  necessarily  refers  to  that  period.  It  is  useless  to  specu- 
late whether  or  no  the  election  of  the  king  was  reserved  for  the 
Comitia  Curiata ;  since  the  traditional  history  gives  us  only  one 
king  after  Servius  Tullius ; — a  despot,  who  usurped  the  crown, 
deprived  the  Assembly  of  the  Centuries  of  all  political  power,  and 
paid  no  respect  to  that  of  the  Curiae.  But,  under  the  Bepublic,  the 
centuries  elected  all  the  higher  magistrates,  —  consuls,  prsetors, 
military  tribunes  with  consular  power,  censors,  and  decemvirs. 
Their  legislative  power  f  was  at  first  confined  to  ih^  passing 

Dr.  Mommsen  makes  the  total  4200,  or  42  centnries  exactly,  taking  only  7  centuries 
from  the  5th  class,  instead  of  74*  At  the  period  of  the  Latin  war,  in  B.C.  S40,  the 
data  supplied  hy  livy  give  4725  men  for  the  legion,  though  his  own  total  is  6000, 
besides  800  cavalry. 

*  See  the  full  account  of  their  later  order  in  Smith's  Diclianary  qf  AntiquUiet. 

t  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  word  lex  (law)  means  specifically  an  enactment 
of  the  Comitia  Centuriata,  in  contradistinction  to  the  SeruUiu-conaullum,  or  resolution 
of  the  senate,  or  the  PlebiscUumf  or  vote  of  the  Chmitia  Tribuia,    A  law  propoied 
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f  or  rejecong  of  resolutions  sent  down  from  the  Senate  {senatus^ 
^  €0H8itltd)j  and  proposed  to  them  by  the  presiding  magistrate.* 
!  The  earliest  law  which  is  recorded  as  having  passed  the  Comitia 
Centoriata,  was  the  Lex  Valeria  de  Provocationey  in  the  third 
year  of  the  Republic  (b.c.  508).  It  was  proposed  by  the  consul, 
P.  Valerias  Foplicola,  who  had  been  suspected  of  affecting  royal 
power,  to  give  every  citizen  an  appeal  against  magistrates,  in 
Borne  and  for  a  mile  beyond.  The  decision  upon  making  war,  on 
die  resolution  of  the  Senate,  belonged  to  the  Comitia  Centuriata; 
but,  in  the  earliest  age  of  the  Bepublic  at  least,  the  Senate  alone 
had  the  power  of  making  peace.  Lastly,  the  Comitia  Centuriata 
formed  the  supreme  court  of  appeal  in  all  questions  affecting  the 
life  of  a  Boman  citizen.  The  condemnation  of  Spurius  Cassius 
(B.C.  485)  is  sometimes  cited  as  the  first  exercise  of  this  right : 
but  others  hold  that  the  patricians  assumed  the  power  of 
putting  Cassius  to  death  by  their  own  votes  in  the  Comitia 
Coriata»    * 

The  great  power  of  the  Comitia  Centuriata  was  originally 
limited,   on  the  one  hand,  by  the  initiative  belonging  to  the 
Senate,  and  on  the  other,  by  the  necessity  of  submitting  their 
«ct8  for  the  sanction  of  the  CuriaB.     But  both  these  restrictions 
were  afterwards  thrown  off,  or  relaxed.     In  relation  to  the  choice 
of  magistrates,  the  formal  proposal  by  the  presiding  magistrate  was 
not  abolished,  but  the  people  compelled  him  to  propose  any  can- 
didate who  came  forward,  without  the  nomination  of  the  Senate. 
Tlus  step  was  taken  in  about  thirty  years  from  the  beginning  of 
the  Rq)ublic.     For  legislation,  the  previous  ^enattis-cansultum  was 
still  necessary ;  and,  after  this  had  been  made  public  for  seven- 
teen days,  tiie  rogatio  was  moved  in  the  Comitia  either  by  the 
oonsnl  or  the  senator  who  had  proposed  it.     In  later  times,  this 
previous  resolution  of  the  Senate  conveyed,  by  a  curiously  indirect 
process,  the  confirmation  of  the  Curias.     This  confirmation  had 
gradually  become  a  mere  form,  when  the  Publilian  law  enacted 
tbat  the  patricians  should  give  their  previous  assent  to  all  the 
laws  that  might  be  proposed  in  the  Comitia  Centuriata  (b.c.  339). 
^hen  even  the  empty  formality  of  the  meeting  of  the  CurieB  was 
abolished,  the  senate  succeeded  them  as  representing  the  patrician 

&r  enactment'  was  called  a  rogaiio^  because  the  people  were  asked  their  pleasnre 
t^spectiiig  its  passing.  The  terms  rcgatio  and  lex  correspond  to  our  bill  and  cuct  (in 
parliament) ;  and,  like  them,  they  are  occasionally  confounded. 

*  The  acts  of  the  Comitia  Centuriata  were  distinguished  by  the  gentile  name  of 
^ttir  moTerSy  with  the  subject  added,  as  Lex  Pompeia  de  Imperia  Ccuari  yrwogwndo. 
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body,  and  tiiufl  the  initiative  of  the  former  body  stood  for  axid 
included  the  previous  consent  of  the  latter.  We  shall  hereafter 
see  how  the  powers  of  the  Comitia  Centuriata,  which  represented 
the  whole  body  of  the  citizens,  were  absorbed  by  the  more  plebeiaa 
assembly  of  the  Comitia  Tributa. 

Such  is  the  constitution  traditionally  ascribed  to  Servius  Tul- 
lius,  as  the  finiit  partly  of  his  spontaneous  sense  of  justice  to  the 
plebeians,  and  partly  of  the  necessity  which  threw  him  on  their 
support,  against  the  jealousy  of  the  old  tribes.      By  whom,  at 
what  time,  and  from  what  causes,  the  change  was  really  made,  aie 
questions  which  we  have  no  certain  evidence  to  decide.     The  pre- 
ponderating influence  assigned  to  wealth  and  rank  forbids  our  re- 
garding it  as  a  democratic  revolution.      The  form  of  the  levy, 
based  as  it  is  on  the  four  city  tribes,  implies  that  the  Servian  wall 
had  been  already  built     The  larger  qualification  of  the  higher 
classes,  and  the  fact  (at  least  if  a  century  meant  originally  100 
men)  that  there  were  so  many  as  8,000  citizens  possessed  of  the 
property  of  the  highest  class,  implies  a  great  extension  of  the 
Roman  territory,  so  as  to  embrace  probably  both  the  lands  of 
Alba,  and  those  in  the  fork  between  the  Tiber  and  the  Anio.  This 
intricate  but  most  interesting  question  may  be  dismissed  with 
the  statement  of  the  views  of  Mommsen : — "  Upon  the  whole  it 
is  plain  that  this  Servian  constitution  did  not  originate  in  a  con- 
flict between  the  orders  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  bears  the  stamp  of  a 
reforming  legislator,  like  the  constitutions  of  Lycurgus,  Solon, 
and  Zaleucus ;  and  it  has  evidently  been  produced  imder  Greek 
influence.     Particular  analogies  may  be  deceptive,  such  as  the 
coincidence,  already  noticed  by  the  ancients,  that  in  Corinth  also 
widows  and  orphans  were  charged  with  the  provision  of  the  horses 
for  the  cavalry :  but  the  adoption  of  the  armour  and  arrangements 
of  the  Greek  hoplite  system  was  certainly  no  accidental  coinci- 
dence.    Now  if  we  consider  the  fact,  that  it  was  in  the  second 
century  of  the  city  that  the  Greek  states  in  Lower  Italy  advanced 
from  the  pure  clan-constitution  to  a  modified  one,  which  placed  the 
preponderance  in  the  hands  of  the  land-holders,  we  shall  recognize 
in  that  movement  the  impulse  which  called  forth  in  Bome  the 
Servian  reform,  a  change  of  constitution  resting  in  the  main  on 
the  same  fundamental  idea,  and  only  directed  into  a  somewhat 
different  course  by  the  strictly  monarchical  form  of  the  Roman 
state."*  The  reconciliation  of  the  monarchical  form  of  government 

*  "  The  analogy  also  between  the  so-called  Servian  constitution  and  the  treatment 
of  the  Attic  tnetceci  (resident  foreigners)  deseryes  to  be  particularly  noticed.    Athesi^ 
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with  institutions  which  only  took  effect  nnder  the  republic  was 
cridently  felt  as  a  difSculty  by  the  Roman  writers,  who  try  to 
antedate  the  republican  form  of  executive  government  by  ascribing 
to  Servius  an  intention  of  abdicating  the  throne  in  order  to 
make  way  for  two  magistrates,  to  be  elected  by  the  Comitia 
CentariatfL 

Besides  this  constitution,  the  legend  ascribes  to  Servius  Tullius 
many  other  benefits  to  Home,  and  in  particular  to  the  plebeians. 
He  is  said  to  have  discharged  from  his  private  resoiuxjes  the  debts 
by  which  they  were  weighed  down;  and  to  have  deprived  the 
creditor  of  the  power  of  reducing  his  debtor  to  slavery ; — a  tradi- 
tion which  was  perhaps  invented  by  the  plebeians  when  patrician 
tyranny  led  them  to  look  back  with  fond  regret  to  the  age  of  the 
"commons'  king."  He  is  also  said  to  have  divided  among  the 
plebeians  the  lands  gained  in  his  Etruscan  wars  ;  and  to  have 
appointed  judges  for  their  private  causes,  reserving  only  the  public 
causes  for  his  own  decision.  To  Servius  is  ascribed  the  completion 
of  the  stone  wall,  with  which  Tarquin  had  begun  to  surround  the 
whole  circuit  of  the  seven  hills,  and  which  remained  the  defence 
of  the  city  down  to  the  age  of  the  emperor  Aurelian.  He  advanced 
the  sacred  limit  of  the  Pomcerium,  so  as  to  include  the  city  on  the 
Qmrinal  and  the  Yiminal ;  and  raised  an  immense  earthen  ram- 
part along  the  crest  from  which  these  two  hills  and  the  Esquiline 
slope  away  towards  the  Campagna  on  the  north-east*  The 
Esquiline,  which  had  formerly  been  only  a  suburb,  was  chosen  for 
bis  own  residence ;  and  he  encouraged  the  people  to  build  upon  it; 
while  he  fixed  the  abode  of  the  patricians  in  the  valley  between 
tbe  Esquiline  and  the  Cselian,  which  was  called  the  Patrician 
Street  {Pairieius  Vicm). 

Finally,  to  Servius  is  ascribed  the  great  achievement,  partly  by 
poUcy  and  partly  by  force  of  arms,  of  forming  an  alliance  with 
tbe  states  of  Latium,  and  making  Bome  the  recognized  head  of 


^e  Borne,  opened  her  gates  at  a  comparative! j  early  period  to  metoBci,  and  afterwards 
sommoned  them  also  to  share  the  bnrthens  of  the  state.  We  cannot  suppose  that 
uy  direct  connection  existed  in  this  instance  between  Athens  and  Rome  ;  but  the 
coincidence  serves  aU  the  more  distinctly  to  shew  how  the  same  causes  —  urban 
oeatialization  and  urban  development— everywhere  and  of  necessity  produced  similar 
effects." — (Mommsen,  History  p/Rome,  vol.  i.  pp.  102,  S.)  The  historian  might  have 
tdded  the  coincidence,  that  the  legislation  of  Solon  took  place  less  than  twenty  years 
Wore  the  reputed  date  of  Servius  Tullius. 

*  The  Agger  Servii  TtUliu  See  the  Plan  of  Ancient  Rome  :  it  wiU  be  observed 
that  there  is  a  break  in  the  wall  of  Servius  along  the  west  side  of  the  Capitoline 
Mount,  where  the  precipitous  rock  was  supposed  to  form  a  sufficient  defence. 
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the  Latin  confederacy.  As  president  of  the  Leagae,  he  built  a 
temple  of  Diana  on  the  Aventine,  for  a  sanctoaiy  common  to  the 
Bomans  and  the  Latins.  The  legend  says  that  the  Sabinefi  not 
only  claimed  a  common  share  in  the  sacrifices  offered  here,  but 
aimed  to  secure  the  supremacy  over  Rome  which  the  soothsayers 
had  promised  to  the  nation  which  should  first  sacrifice  in  this 
temple.  A  Sabine  brought  a  cow  of  surpassing  beauty  to  offer  on 
the  Aventine;  but  the  Boman  priest  reproved  him  for  having 
neglected  the  proper  ablutions.  The  Sabine  departed  to  wash 
himself  in  the  Tiber,  leaving  the  cow  at  the  altar ;  and  while  he 
was  absent  the  cunning  Boman  completed  the  sacrifice. 

Viewing  the  early  history  of  Bome   in  its  legendary  aspect, 
Servius  Tullius  stands  forth  as  the  hero  of  the  plebeian  order; 
and  the  glories   of  his  reign  are  crowned  by  a  sort  of  mar- 
tyrdom, in  which  he  paid  the  price  of  his  favours  to  the  people 
with  his  blood.     The  patricians,  whose  exclusive  possession  of 
power  he  had  destroyed  by  his.  new  constitution,  and  who  had  a 
pretext  for  calling   him   an   usurper,   since  he  had   not  been 
regularly  elected  by  the  Curiea,  found  an  instrument  of  their 
revenge  in  the  royal  family  itself.     It  has  been  said  that  Tar- 
quinius  Prisons  left  behind  him  two  sons  of  tender  age :  Servius 
Tullius  had  two  daughters;  and  to  unite  the  interests  of  both 
families,  he  gave  them  in  marriage  to  the  sons  of  Tarquin.     Kow 
in  each  pair  of  brothers  and  sisters  there  was  a  strange  contrast  of 
character.    Lucius,  the^ eldest  son  of  Tarquinius  Priscus,  was  violent 
and  overbearing;  and  so  was  the  younger  daughter  of  Servius  Tul- 
lius; while  the  younger  brother,  Aruns,  resembled  the  elder  sister 
in  gentle  goodness.     Li  the  hope  of  overpowering  evil  with  good, 
Tullius  mated  the  elder  brother  to  the  elder  sister,  and  likewise  the 
two  younger.    But  nature  was  too  strong  for  policy.    Lucius  mur- 
dered his  wife,  and  the  younger  TuUia  her  husband;  and  the  double 
crime  was  consummated  by  an  incestuous  marriage.  The  unnatural 
Tullia  inflamed  her  husband's  ambition  to  recover  his  father's 
throne.    The  newer  patricians,  of  the  tribe  of  the  Luceres,  are  said 
to  have  been  the  most  discontented  with  the  rule  of  Tullius,  and  it 
was  in  this  tribe  that  the  Tarquinian  Grens  had  been  enrolled. 
Whether  the  details  related  be  legendary  or  not,  we  find  their 
spirit  true  to  history,  when  we  are  informed  that  these  later  nobles 
were  the  most  eager  champions  of  their  order,  and  that  their  young 
men  formed  clubs,  to  countenance  each  other  in  lawless  violence. 
Tarquin  joined  these  clubs,  and  relied  on  their  support   He  waited 
for  the  harvest-time,  when  the  plebeians,  who  were  attached  to 
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fiemas,  were  abroad  in  the  fields ;  and  entering  the  Forum  with 
an  armed  band  of  the  lawless  youths,  he  seated  himself  on  the 
hng^s  throne  in  fix)nt  of  the  senate-house,  and  ordered  the  Senate 
to  be  summoned  in  the  name  of  King  Tarquinius.  On  hearing  the 
news,  Tullius  hastened  to  the  Forum,  and  asked  Lucius  how  he 
dared  to  occupy  the  king's  seat  while  he  was  still  alive.  Lucius 
replied  that  it  was  his  father's  throne,  and  that  he  had  more  right 
to  it  than  Tullius.  Then,  seizing  the  old  man  by  the  middle,  he 
Inirled  him  down  the  steps  of  the  senate-house,  and  went  in  to 
preside  over  the  Senate.  Tullius  had  risen  from  the  ground,  and 
was  making  his  way  homeward  to  the  EsquUine,  when  he  was 
OTertaken  and  despatched  by  assassins  sent  after  him  by  Tar- 
qoiiL  Meanwhile  TuUia  had  mounted  her  chariot  and  driven 
to  the  Forum,  where,  sending  for  her  husband  out  of  the  senate- 
house,  she  saluted  him  as  king.  He  bade  her  return  home  out  of 
the  tmnult.  Her  road  was  through  the  valley  where  her  father's 
body  lay  weltering  in  his  blood.  The  charioteer  stopped  and 
pointed  to  the  corpse ;  but  she  ordered  him  to  drive  on,  and  the 
wheels,  dashing  through  the  pool  of  gore,  besprinkled  the  chariot 
and  the  garments  of  the  parricide  with  a  baptism  of  blood.  The 
street  was  ever  after  called  "  The  Wicked  Street "  (vicua  aceleraivs). 
Tarquin  consummated  the  crime  by  reftising  burial  to  the  body  of 
Servins.  It  was  said  that  afterwards,  when  TuUia  entered  the 
temple  of  Fortune,  where  her  father's  statue  was  erected,  the  image 
covered  its  eyes ;  and  a  veil  thrown  over  its  head  perpetuated  the 
memwy  of  the  supernatural  expression  of  abhorrence.  Others 
said  that  Tarqxdn  had  the  statue  veiled,  to  hide  the  loved  features 
fiom  the  memory  of  the  people. 

The  usurper  and  parricide  exercised  his  power  in  the  same  spirit 
in  which  he  had  seized  it,  and  which  earned  for  him  the  name  of 
TABQmNiTJS  SuPERBUS.  Claiming  the  throne  as  an  inheritance 
froiu  his  father,  he  showed  from  the  first  his  design  of  setting  up 
an  hereditary  despotism  by  dispensing  even  with  the  form  of  an 
election,  llie  patricians,  who  had  aided  his  usurpation,  soon 
learned  that  they  were  not  to  share  his  power.  While  he  abrogated 
the  popular  laws  of  Servius  Tullius,  and  retained  the  Comitia 
Ceatoriata  as  the  means  of  levying  the  army,  he  paid  no  respect  to 
the  assembly  of  the  Curiae.  With  the  Senate  he  pursued  the  policy 
by  which  an  aristoeratic  monarchy  is  converted  into  a  despotism. 
Fabe  accusations  brought  down  sentences  of  death  and  banish- 
m^t,  with  fines  and  confiscations.  The  thinned  ranks  of  the 
Senate  were  left  unfilled;  and  their  forfeited  property,  added  to  the 
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royal  demesnes  and  treasnres,  pnrcliafled  for  him  nev  adherenti 

and  the  protection  of  a  trusty  body-gnanL 

And  here  we  cannot  fail  to  notice  the  fiict,  Aat  eome  of  the 
chief  states  of  Greece  were  at  this  very  time  passing  throagh  the 
same  phase  of  their  political  progress.    The  tyramiT  of  Poljcrates 
at  Samos,  for  example,  was  established  just  two  years  later  than 
the  usurpation  of  Tarquinius  Superbus  (b.c.  632).    The  coinci- 
dence is  still  more  striking  in  the  case  of  Athens,  where  Hippiair 
and  Hipparchus  succeeded  to  the  power  of  Pisistratos  seven  jears 
after  Tarquin's  accession  (b.c.  527),  and  Hippias  was  expelled  in 
the  very  same  year  in  which  Tarquin  was  driven  from   Borne 
(b.c.  510).     Like  the  Grecian  despots,  Tarquin  sought  at  once  to 
gratify  his  own  splendid  tastes,  and  to  dazzle  and  delight  his 
subjects,  by  adorning  the  city  with  magnificent  works,  a  devioe 
which  scarcely  ever  fails  to  captivate  a  people  till  stem  necessity 
compels  them  to  count  its  cost.    At  Rome,  however,  the  lower 
orders  were  made  to  feel  the  burthen  at  once,  by  being  forced  to 
work  on  Tarquin's  public  buildings  without  hire. 

Tarquin's   foreign  policy   tended  at  once    to    strengthen  his 
government  by  alliances  with  the  neighbouring  states,  and  to 
augment  the  territory  and  power  of  Some.     He  made  treaties  and 
wars  without  consulting  the  senate  or  the  people.     His  hereditaiy 
connection  with  Tarquinii  formed  the  basis  of  a  close  league  with 
the  southern  cities  of  Etruria.     He  drew  closer  the  ties  which 
Servius  Tullius  had  formed  witji  the  Latins,  by  giving  his  daughter 
in  marriage  to  the  most  powerful  of  their  chiefs,  Octavius  Mami- 
lius  of  Tusculum.     By  war  or  by  intrigues  he  established  the 
supremacy  of  Rome  over  all  Latium.     One  man  alone  dared  to 
oppose  him,  Tumus  Herdonius  of  Aricia ;  and  a  false  accusation 
preferred  by  Tarquin  obtained  his  judicial  murder  by  the  Latin 
chiefs  themselves.     As  head  of  the  Latin  League  of  forty-seven 
cities,  Tarquin  built  a  new  temple  to  Jupiter  Latiaris  on  the 
Alban  Mount,  and,  at  the  general  meeting,  he  offered  the  common 
victim,  the  flesh  of  which  was  divided  among  the  states. 

The  city  of  Gkibii  alone  refused  to  acknowledge  the  supremacy 
of  Tarquin.  Its  capture  forms  the  subject  of  one  of  those  legends 
in  which  the  republican  poets  delighted  to  depict  in  strong  colourt 
the  tyrannies  that  justified  their  revolt,  and  so  to  peipetuate  their 
hatred  of  the  banished  dynasty.  The  most  hateful  hero  of  these 
legends  is  Sextus,  the  king's  youngest  son.  He  presented  him- 
self before  Gabii  in  the  guise  of  a  fugitive  from  his  father's 
tyranny,  and  was  received  by  the  Gabines  as  their  leader.     Some 
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petty  victories,  which  his  father  permitted  him  to  win,  secured  his 
infiaence  in  the  town ;  and  he  sent  to  Bome  for  further  instruc- 
tions. The  messenger  found  Tarquin  in  his  garden.  Without 
saying  a  word,  the  king  sauntered  along,  knocking  off  the  heads 
of  the  tallest  poppies.  Tired  of  waiting  his  leisure,  the  messenger 
returned  to  Sextus,  who  at  once  saw  the  meaning  of  the  parable, 
and  put  it  into  practice  by  cutting  off  the  chief  men  of  Gabii  by 
felse  accusations.*  The  city  was  then  delivered  up  to  Tarquin, 
As  to  the  really  historical  circumstances  of  its  surrender  we  only 
know  that  the  treaty  made  on  the  occasion  was  preserved  in  after 
ages  in  the  temple  of  the  god  of  oaths,  Deus  Fidius  or  Sancus.  It 
was  written  on  the  hide  of  the  bull  sacrificed  at  its  ratification, 
which  was  strained  upon  a  wooden  shield. 

At  the  liead  of  the  united  Latin  forces,  Tarquin  made  war 
upon  the  Volsci,  and  took  the  rich  city  of  Suessa  Pomoetia.     This 
victory  was  followed  by  a  decisive  defeat  of  tte  Sabines,  who  had 
invaded  the  Boman  territory.     He  afterwards  made  a  peace  with 
the  iEqui,  an  Oscan  people  on  the  upper  Anio.     Tarquin  returned 
to  Rome,  enriched  with  the  spoils  of  Suessa  Pomoetia,  which  he 
devoted  to  the  completion  of  the  Capitol,  f  tmder  the  superin- 
tendence of  Etruscan  builders,  and  by  the  forced  labour  of  the 
people.     By  the  same  means  he  completed  the  Circus  Maximus 
and  the  great  sewers ;  and  when  the  workmen  began  to  murmur 
at  their  burthens,  he  drafted  off  some  of  them  to  the  two  colonies 
which  he  founded  on  the  borders  of  the  Volsci  and  -ffiqui,  at  Signia 
in  the  interior  and  on  the  Circeian  promontory.     These  therefore 
^ay  be  regarded  as  the  bounds  to  which  Tarquin  had  extended 
the  territory  of  Rome.     Prominent  as  is  the  legendary  character  of 
these  stories,  they  give  a  sufficient  general  indication  of  the  state 
of  Rome  in  the  last  years  of  the  monarchy : — the  city  adorned 
with  splendid  buildings,  and  enriched  with  the  spoils  of  successful 
war;  the  supremacy  of  Rome  established  over  Latium,  and  her 
power  acknowledged  by  the  bordering  tribes  of  the  Apennines : — 
at  the  cost  of  the  humiliation  of  her  nobles  and  lie  grinding 
oppression  of  her  people  by  a  lawless  despotism.     The  dynastic 
alliance  with  Etruria,  and  specially  the  close  relations  it  involved 
with  the  maritime  city  of  Caere,  must  have  added  to  the  com- 
mercial importance  of  Rome ;  a  proof  of  which  is  seen  in  the 
treaty  with  Carthage.     Made  as  it  was  in  the  veiy  first  year  of  the 
republic,  that  treaty  indicates  the  maritime  consequence  which 

•  HeKxlotns  tells  a  similar  story  of  the  means  by  which  Babylon  was  betrayed  to 
Darius  Hystaspis.  f  See  aboYo,  p.  192. 

VOL.  II.  p 
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Rome  had  reached  under  the  monarchy.     But  the  prosperity  of 
regal  Rome  was  only  a  prelude  to  the  fall  of  royalty. 

The  building  of  the  Capitol  was  attended  with  omens  of  the 
future  fate  of  the  city  and  the  reigning  dynasty.  The  discovery  of 
that  human  head,  which  gave  the  spot  its  name^  has  been  already 
mentioned.  As  the  building  advanced,  it  became  necessary  to 
clear  the  ground  of  several  ancient  shrines  and  altars,  which 
tradition  ascribed  to  Titus  Tatius  and  the  Sabines.  The  gods  to 
whom  these  had  been  raised  were  consulted  by  auguries,  whether 
they  would  give  place  to  the  three  great  deities — Jupiter,  Juno, 
and  Minerva.  All  the  rest  signified  assent;  but  the  refusal  of 
Terminus  and  Youth  to  retire  from  the  hallowed  spot  gave  Rome 
the  assurance  that  her  boundaries  were  destined  never  to  go  back, 
her  youth  to  be  for  ever  renewed.  A  more  mysterious  sign  was 
given  of  the  future  that  was  written  for  her  in  the  book  of  fate. 
A  strange  woman  came  to  Tarquin,  and  offered  him  nine  volnmes 
for  a  certain  price.  The  books  contained  the  poetical  predictions 
of  one  of  those  prophetic  women,  who  were  called  by  the  Greeks 
Sibyls^ — some  said  of  the  Cumaean  Sibyl,  who  had  been  the  guide 
of  ^neas  into  the  world  below ;  while  some  believed  the  bearer  to 
be  the  Sibyl  herself.*  Tarquin  refused  to  buy  the  books.  The 
Sibyl  departed,  and  burnt  three ;  and  returned,  offering  him  the 
remaining  six  at  the  same  price.  The  king  again  refused :  the 
Sibyl  burnt  three  volumes  more;  and  again  made  the  same 
demand  for  the  reduced  renmant.  Astonished  at  her  persistence, 
the  king  consulted  the  augurs,  and  learnt  from  them  what  a 
treasure  he  had  despised.  The  three  books  were  bought,  and  the 
woman  vanished.  The  books  were  buried  in  a  stone  chest  under 
the  Capitol,  and  entrusted  to  the  care  of  two  men  of  the  highest 
rank,  by  whom  they  were  only  consulted  in  great  emergencies, 
and  at  the  order  of  the  Senate.  Their  contents  were  kept  a  pro- 
found secret ;  and  the  guardian  who  betrayed  his  trust  was  punished 
like  a  parricide,  being  sown  up  in  a  sack,  and  thrown  into  the  sea. 
The  information  gained  from  them  does  not  seem  to  have  been, 
like  the  Greek  oracles,  so  much  the  prediction  of  coming  events, 
as  concerning  the  rites  by  which  the  fbds  were  to  be  propitiated, 
when  their  wrath  had  been  revealed  by  prodigies.     That  such 

•  The  common,  and  not  improbable  derivation  of  tiie  name  \b  from  Si^s  (Doric  for 
Aibt)  i9^XXa  (/3ouX^),  the  cowikI  of  Jove.  Concerning  the  Sibyls  enninerEted  by  the 
ancients,  see  the  article  in  Smith's  Dictionary  of  Mythology  and  Biography.  In  con- 
nection with  the  Greek  element  in  the  legend,  it  should  be  remembered  that  Came^ 
was  the  oldest  Greek  city  of  Italy.  Some  ancient  writers  tell  the  tale  of  the  elder 
Tarquin. 
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books  really  existed,  is  a  certain  fact ;  but  when  and  by  whom 
they  were  collected  is  utterly  unknown.  They  were  destroyed  in 
the  burning  of  the  Capitol  (b.c.  82),  and  the  pains  taken  to  replace 
them  by  envoys  sent  to  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  and  the  Greek  cities 
of  Italy,  would  seem  to  show  that  the  original  books  wete  in 
Greek,  as  indeed  might  be  inferred  from  the  name  of  the  SibyL 
We  have  thus  another  instance  of  the  Hellenic  element  in  the 
civilization  of  Home.  There  is  no  ground  for  the  fond  fancy, 
handed  down  from  Christian  antiquity,  and  supposed  by  some  to 
be  confirmed  by  the  tone  of  Virgil's  Fourth  Eclogue,  that  the 
Sibylline  books  contained  prophecies  of  the  future  destinies  of  the 
world,  emanating  from  a  true  inspiration, 

"  Teste  David  cum  Sybillft." 

Another  portent  was  closely  connected  with  the  fate  of  the 
royal  house.  A  snake  crawled  out  from  the  altar  in  the  court 
of  the  palace,  extinguished  the  fire,  and  devoured  the  sacrifice. 
Besides  consulting  the  Etruscan  soothsayers,  Tarquin  sent  his 
two  elder  sons,  Titus  and  Aruns,  to  enquire  of  the  oracle  at 
Delphi.  They  were  accompanied  by  their  cousin,  a  harmless  idiot, 
as  they  supposed.  Tarquin's  sister  had  been  married  to  a  noble 
and  wealthy  Roman,  Marcus  Junius,  after  whose  death  the  king 
had  murdered  the  elder  of  his  two  sons  and  seized  on  his  inheri- 
tance. To  avoid  sharing  his  brother's  fate,  Lucius,  the  younger 
son,  had  feigned  himself  an  idiot,  and  thus  obtained  the  surname, 
destined  to  be  doubly  memorable  in  the  Roman  annals,  of  Brutus, 
that  is,  stupid.  The  young  men  reached  Delphi,  where  the 
temple  stood  in  the  renovated  splendour  with  which  it  had  been 
rebuilt  by  the  AlcmsBonidsB,  and  the  sons  of  Tarquin  offered  costly 
gifts  worthy  to  be  placed  beside  those  of  the  Lydian  kings. 
Brutus  dedicated  his  staff  of  cornel  wood.  His  cousins  laughed 
at  his  simplicity,  not  knowing  that  the  hollow  of  the  staff  was 
filled  with  gold ;  but  the  Pythia  and  her  ministers  had  a  keener 
discernment  of  the  precious  metal.  The  princes  were  told  that 
Tarquin  would  cease  to  reign  when  a  dog  should  speak  with 
human  voice ;  and  the  brute  beside  them  soon  spoke  trumpet- 
tongued  to  the  people  over  the  body  of  Lucretia.  Curiosity  led 
them  to  enquire  which  of  them  would  succeed  their  father;  and  the 
priestess  replied,  whichever  should  first  kiss  his  mother.  They 
agreed  to  keep  the  oracle  secret  from  their  younger  brother  Sextus, 
and  to  cast  lots  for  its  fulfilment ;  but  Bratus  perceived  its  hidden 
meaning,  and  as  soon  as  they  landed  in  Italy,  he  fell  as  if  by 

accident  and  kissed  his  mother  earth.     If  such  legends  were  at 
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nil  within  tlie  province  of  histonod  criikaBE.  r  w^kjc  he  qmtt 
(HMmidtont  with  all  that  we  know  of  the  I>e!i«iir  tcara^  tt> 
tliat  Hrutu8,  meditating  his  great  woik  <d 
with  hiN  Htivif  fViU  of  gold  a  divine  ««~^^«>  ^.  fe  ^ajsed  at  &e 
jm^por  tinus 

Tho  i>pj)ort\mity  was  ere  long  fiimisbed  by 
h^hoo  of  tlio  king's  youngest  son,  the  hero  of  GarcL  ^&l3e  Sextos, 
who  wrtiught  the  dood  of  shame."    Tarqmn  w  wxrriittr  i^amst 
Al^h^^  u  oity  of  tlio  Ilutuli,  on  the  coast  of  Ladam.     Hie  anny 
WHM  ouoiunptHl  idly  l)ofore  the  blockaded  totm.    Hie  sens  of  Tar- 
quiu,  with  tlioir  kiusmon,  Brutus  and  Tarqniniiis  CoQadnaff — the 
ii(M\  of  tliHt  Kgt^riusy  to  whom  the  first  Tarqnin  had  gireo  the 
lohliihip  of  CoUatia — ^wore  supping  together  in  the  tent  of  Sextos, 
whon  tho  oonvorsation  turned  upon  the  merits  oi  their  wives. 
Ktu^h  oxtoUtnl   his  own,  and  Collatinos  espedaDr  was  loud  in 
pmiHo  of  hiH  liUon>tia,  a  lady  as  discreet  and  virtooos  as.  she  was 
iHMuUit\il,     To  nnUco  good  his  boast,  he  proposed  that  they  shoold 
tuko  hoi^o,  and  hih)  for  themselves  how  the  ladies  woe  oocapied. 
'riu\Y  rodo  tlrHt  to  Home,  and  found  the  wives  of  the  king's  sons 
giving  a  splondid  banquet  to  other  noble  women.    Leaving  the 
inty,  thoy  n^vchiHl  Collatia  late  at  night,  and  there  was  Lncretia, 
in  tho  midHt  of  her  maidens,  carding  wool  and  spinning  by  the 
light  of  a  hunp.    All  confessed  that  Collatinos  had  been  right; 
but  hiM  trimnph  was  bought  dear,  and  the  issue  involved  the  &te 
of  Hon\o,     Tlio  charms  of  Lucretia  had  smitten  Sextns  Tarqui- 
ni\iM  with  lawless  love.     He  returned  in  a  few  days  to  Collatia 
and  WHS  nn'oivtHl  by  Lucretia  as  her  husband's  kinsman.     Insen- 
sibU«  alike  to  shame  and  truth,  to  the  ties  of  kindred  and  hospi- 
tality, Sextus  entertMl  her  chamber  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  and 
toUl  her  tJnit  if  she  would  not  yield  to  him,  he  would  slay  her  and 
oi\e  of  ]\er  slaves,  and  tell  her  husband  that  he  had  taken  them 
in  adultery.     His  purpose  was  accomplished  by  threats  and  force, 
and  ho  rt^tumed  to  the  camp  under  cover  of  the  night 

In  the  morning  Lucretia  sent  messengers  in  haste  to  summon 
Collatinus  from  the  camp,  and  her  father,  Spurius  Lucretius,  firom 
llomo,  where  Tarquin  had  left  him  as  Warden  of  the  City.  Colla- 
tinus came,  attended  by  L  Junius  Brutus ;  Lucretius,  by  Publias 
Valerius,  the  same  who  was  afterwards  sumamed  Poplicola,  from  his 
ardour  in  the  cause  of  the  people.  Li  the  presence  of  these  witnesses, 
Lucretia,  whom  they  found  stiting  upon  her  bed  bathed  in  tearsj 
denounced  her  ravisher,  and  required  from  all  present  an  oath  that 
they  would  avenge  the  wrong.     Then  declaring  that,  though  inno- 
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cent  herself,  she  conld  not  survive  her  shame,  she  seized  a  knife 
that  she  had  hidden  beneath  her  pillow,  and  plunged  it  in  her 
heart     While  her  husband  and  her  father  could  only  utter  cries 
of  horror,  Brutus,  throwing  off  his  assumed  stupidity,  drew  the 
knife  from  the  wound,  and  holding  it  aloft,  swore  by  the  blood 
of  Lucretia  that  he  would  pursue  to  the  uttermost,  with  fire  and 
Bword,  both  Tarqum  and  his  accursed  house,  and  that  no  man 
should  ever  after  be  king  in  Rome  to  repeat  such  crimes.     Then 
he  passed  the  knife  to  Collatinus,  and  then   to  Lucretius  and 
Valerius,  and  bound  them  by  the  same  oath.     The  corpse  of 
Lucretia  was  carried  forth  into  the  market  place,  and  Brutus, 
holding  up  the  bloody  knife  before  the  people,  who  flocked  toge- 
ther at  the  strange  sight,  exclaimed,  ^^  Behold  the  deeds  of  the 
wicked  house  of  Tarquin."    The  youth  of  Collatia  flew  to  arms, 
and  while  one  body  guarded  the  gates,  lest  news  of  the  rising 
should  reach  Tarquin's  camp,  the  rest  followed  Brutus  and  his 
companions  to  Bome.     The  sight  of  the  armed  band,  with  their 
distinguished  leaders,  spread  an  alarm  through  the  city,  and  the 
cause  of  their  coming  was  soon  known.     In  virtue  of  his  office  as 
Tribune  of  the  Celeres,*  Brutus  summoned  the  people  to  the 
Forum,  and  harangued  them,  not  only  on  the  wrongs  of  Lucretia, 
and  the  misery  of  her  husband  and  her  father,  but  on  all  the 
misdeeds  and  tyranny  of  Tarquin's  reign.     The  Curiee,  for  it  was 
in  that  form  that  the  people  were  convened,  passed  a  solemn  vote 
depriving  Tarquin  of  the  crown,  which  he  had  seized  at  first  with- 
out their  consent,  and  banishing  him  and  all  his  family  for  ever. 
TuUia  fled  from  her  palace  amidst  the  tumult,  pursued  by  the 
curses  of  the  people.     The  city  was  left  in  the  charge  of  its  pre- 
fect, Spurius  Lucretius,  while  Brutus  went  at  the  head  of  the 
youth  to  gain  over  the  army  before  Ardea. 

Meanwhile  the  news  of  the  insurrection  at  Rome  had  reached 
the  camp,  and  Tarquin  had  started  for  the  city  at  the  head  of  a 
chosen  band.  Brutus  turned  aside  from  the  main  road,  and 
reached  the  army  without  encountering  the  king.  His  harangue 
was  responded  to  in  the  same  spirit  as  in  the  city.  The  sons  of 
Tarquin  were  driven  out;  a  truce  was  made  with  the  Ardeans; 
and  the  army  marched  to  Bome,  where  the  gates  had  already  been 

*  The  Tribunua  CeUrum,  or  captain  of  the  knights,  was  the  officer  who  called 
togeUier  the  Cnri»,  in  the  absence  of  the  king.  The  entrusting  such  an  office  to  a 
Rpated  idiot  is  but  one  of  the  many  inconsistencies  of  the  legend.  Some  suppose 
ihiBruHtt  originally  signified  no  more  than  ''grave"  or  ''stem/*  like  the  later  name 
SeoeruSf  and  that  the  story  of  his  assumed  idiocy  arose  from  the  later  sense  of  the 
word.    Such  inventions  based  on  etymology  are  by  no  means  infrequent 
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shut  against  the  deposed  king.  Tarqoin  fled  to  Cssre  in  Etraiia, 
where  the  tomb  of  the  family  is  still  to  be  seen.  There  he  was 
joined  by  his  sons  Titns  and  Anms.  Sextus  fled  to  Grabii,  where 
he  was  murdered  in  requital  of  his  former  treachery.* 

Thus  was  Tarqninins  Snperbos  driven  out  from  Rome,  with  all 
his  &mily,  in  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  his  reign,  just  at  the  close 
of  the  Roman  year  B.a  510 — 9.t  The  expulsion  of  the  last  king 
was  commemorated  by  the  festival  called  Regifugiwn^  or  Fugalia^ 
which  was  celebrated  on  the  24th  of  February  in  every  year. 

We  have  felt  bound  to  relate  those  poetical  legends  which  are 
inseparably  associated  with  this  most  picturesque  period  of  Roman 
histonr.     The  labours  of  the  historians  of  Rome  have  relieved  us 
from  the  necessity  of  exposing  the  absurdities  of  dry  fact  which 
lurk  beneath  scenes  so  true  to  nature.    It  is  superfluous  to  demon- 
strate once  more  the  impossibility  of  a  chronology  which  assigns 
24o  years  to  seven  elective  kings,  three  of  whom  perished  by  a 
violent  death,  and  the  last  was  prematurely  expelled.     Nor  is  it 
po^ible,  as  some  have  thought,  to  draw  any  line,  however  general, 
Wtwoen  the  periods  of  fact  and  fable,  whether  between  Numa  and 
Tiillus^  or  between  Ancus  and  the  elder  Tarquin.     If  the  reigns  of 
Uio  earlier  kings  are  the  least  trustworthy,  from  the  absence  of 
historic  nvords  and  the  manifestly  unhistoric  complexion  of  their 
anntUs,  and  if  the  history  of  the  Tarquins  seems  more  trustworthy — 
as  Monging  to  an  age  of  advanced  civilization  and  commerce,  an 
a^^  when  written  documents  certainly  existed,  and  which  has 
haiultHl  doii\ii  its  monumente  of  art  and  its  elaborate  political 
iH>u$titution, — ^)'et  it  is  at  the  close  of  this  very  age  that  the  history 
assumes  a  mi^re  poetical  complexion  than  ever,  and  it  preserves 
that  iH>mplexion  during  the  establishment  of  the  republic.    The 
jHH^tio  forvour,  in  which  the  sense  of  new-bom  freedom  or  the 
n\urot  for  its  subsequent  loss  found  vent,  though  not  of  itself 
iuiHnisistent  with  a  substratum  of  true  facts,  effectually  prevents 
our  disivruing  those  f^iets  through  the  haze  of  imagination  that  is 
ortsf  around  them.     There  is  as  great  a  variety  in  the  legendary 
Hlorii^s  which  different  writers  tell  of  this  period  as  in  the  age  of 
Uoiuulus  iu\d  Numa ;  and  the  chronology,  in  becoming  the  more 

•  This  )»  tho  ai\M>xmt  of  Livy,  who  generally  preserves  the  more  poetical  form  of 
th«f  iH'Vri«l  W^nul^  Dionysius  represents  Sextos  as  killed  at  the  battle  of  the  like 
lit^ltilhitt,  t^iul  Uu«  viow  is  followed  in  Macaulay's  celebrated  lay. 

t  Aooimling  to  our  pn>»ent  calendar,  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins  was  on  Feb.  24, 
n.o,  AOU  {  but,  for  tht>  sake  of  the  round  number  and  of  the  agreement  with  the 
lU^iUAU  y<«ari  we  take  the  liberty  of  reckoning  on  the  year  510  to  its  ibwian  f!^% 
\i\\\A\  A|{ixk,vi  alao  with  our  own  *' old  style.*' 
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definite,  only  becomes  the  more  impossible.  This  was  indeed 
perceived  hj  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus ;  but,  instead  of  admit- 
tiDgthe  conclusioa^  he  makes  arbitrary  amendments  in  the  data.* 

We  cannot  make  out  a  true  and  consistent  history  by  eliminating 
the  improbabilities  of  these  legends,  or  by  selecting  from  the  inter- 
pretations of  the  ancients  that  which  may  seem  to  us  the  most 
reasonable.  But,  by  a  careful  comparison  of  language,  antiquities, 
institutions,  traditions,  and  other  real  elements  of  fact,  illustrated 
by  hght  reflected  on  them  by  the  legends,  we  can  arrive  at  certain 
broad  conclusions.  The  chief  of  these  have  been  indicated  as  we 
have  proceeded.  They  may  be  sunmied  up  in  the  steady  growth 
of  the  city,  till  it  became  the  head  of  Latium,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  derived  wealth  and  commercial  importance  from  its  conneotiou 
with  Etruria  on  the  other.  A  constitution,  based  on  a  patriarchal 
aristocracy,  with  an  elective  monarchy  at  its  head,  was  modified 
bj  the  introduction  of  new  elements,  chiefly  from  the  conquered 
I^tin  states,  till  the  necessity  arose  for  a  new  military  organization 
and  a  new  distribution  of  political  power  among  all  classes  of  the 
citizens. 

But,  as  we  have  already  seen  in  the  states  of  Greece,  the  first 
confusion  incident  to  the  admission  of  the  conmions  to  a  share  of 
power,  gave  an  opportunity  for  the  establishment  of  despotism ; 
and  the  excesses  of  this  despotism  led  to  its  speedy  overthrow. . 
But  here  was  the  great  difference  between  the  fall  of  the  Greek 
tyrants  and  the  Boman  kings.  The  former  were  mere  usurpers ; 
the  latter  were  the  natural  leaders  of  the  people,  who  had  indeed 
abused  their  power  for  a  time,  but  whose  loss  left  an  injurious  void 
in  the  constitution.  The  immediate  effect  of  their  expulsion  on  the 
common  people  cannot  be  better  described  than  in  the  words  of 
Mr.  Newman  : — "  The  great  cause  of  the  prosperity  of  the  city,  was 
that  the  kings  had  headed  the  movement  party  for  enfranchising 
and  elevating  the  lower  classes.  .  .  Upon  the  destruction  of 
loyalty,  the  lower  population  discovered  that  they  had  lost  their 
patron,  and  were  exposed  to  hundreds  of  tyrants.  All  the  early 
history  of  the  Boman  republic  is  a  long  struggle  of  the  common- 
alty to  regain  for  itself  a  powerful  protector :  and,  after  a  time, 
the  success  of  the  plebeians  was  complete.  But  Bome  continued 
to  conquer ;  hence,  outside  of  the  plebeians  fresh  and  fresh  masses 
of  subjects  lay,  who  had  no  organs  of  protection,  until  the  Boman 

*  See  the  complete  sammary  of  these  chronological  absurdities— which  are  mani- 
^tespeciaUy  in  the  ages  of  the  leading  persons  of  the  story — in  Professor  Maiden's 
Bittory  of  RoTMy  pp.  66,  67. 
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eonstitatloD  was  Tiolendy  sobTertedL,  and  emperon  arose.     From 
these,  at  lengtli,  tbe  papuladoii  erf  the  proTJnoes  gradnally  ob- 
tained the  gift  of  Roman  citizenship,  which  ought  to  have  been 
long  before  granted  br  free  Rnne,  in  <Hder  to  preserve  her  own 
freedom.     It  was  conqjaest  that  mined  the  later  republic ;   and 
conquest,  apparently,  also  that  mined  roval  Borne.     When   the 
yictories  of  Ancos  and  Tarqoin  enlarged  the  state  so  npidlr,  n^ 
to  have  enfranchised  the  new  subjects  wonld  have  weakened  it  from 
within  ;  yet  fy  enfranchising  than,  Tarquin  and  Sorvins  produced 
a  discontent  in  the  old  citizens,  which  exploded  into  violence,  and 
wrecked  the  constitution  under  Tarquin  the  Proud.     If  Bratos  and 
Collatinus,  instead  of  abolishing  the  royalty,  had  restored  it  with 
all  the  formalities  of  interr^;al  election,  but  with  such  limitations 
as  experience  suggested,  we  now  see  that  it  would  have  heesi  &r 
better  for  the  plebeians  of  Bome.     The  wicked  deed  of  Sextns 
Tarquinios  did  not  need  royal  power;  it  might  have  been  perpe- 
trated by  any  man  who  wore  a  sw(»d.     But  it  was  attributed  to 
tbe  inherent  haughtiness  of  roysJ  blood,  and  the  question  of 
raising  some  one  else  to  the  throne  was  never  even  moved  at  alL 
In  consequence,  the  plebeians  were  suddenly  left  without  legal 
representatives.     No  man  of  their  body  was  capable  of  holding 
office,  because  he  was  essentiaUy  inadmissible  to  patrician  religion. 
It  was  soon  manifested  that,  while    excluded  from   executive 
government,  possession  of  legislative  power  was  a  mockery :  unfor- 
tunate war  forced  them  to  incur  debt,  and  the  penalties  of  debt 
were  rigorously  enforced.     Art  and  skill  migrated  from  Bome 
when  her  arms  could  no  longer  defend  the  industrious,  and  rude- 
ness so  great  came  over  the  city  of  the  Tarquins,  that  sheep  and 
oxen  became  the  current  coin  of  a  community  which,  but  a  little 
before,  had  made  a  treaty  of  commerce  with  Carthage.     Under  an 
exclusive  patrician  caste,  Bome  sank  more  rapidly  than  she  had 
risen;   until  tyrannical  powers,  vested  in  tumultuous  tribunes, 
became  an  alleviation  of  the  intolerable  evils  caused  by  the  loss  of 
the  elective  king.     For  the  destraction  of  the  monarchy  did  not 
come  in  the  ripeness  of  time,  when  monarchy  had  finished  its 
work,  and  the  lower  people  had  gained  the  power  of  self-defence. 
It  was  the  explosion  of  rage  against  an  institution  because  of 
personal  iniquity ;  and  it  became  the  prelude  to  a  century  and  a 
half  of  suffering  to  the  plebeians."  * 


•  Newman's  Regal  Rome,  pp.  169 — 171. 
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CHAPTER  XXL 


THE  PATBICIAN  REPUBLIC— FROM  THE  EXPULSION  OF  THE 
TARQUINS  TO  THE  INVASION  OF  THE  GAULS. 

B.C.  509  TO  B.C.  390. 


"  Then  the  great  Gonsali  yenerable  rise : 
The  public  Father,  who  the  private  quelled, 
Ab  on  the  dread  tribunal,  sternly  sad  : 
He,  whom  his  thankleea  country  could  not  lose, 
CSamillua,  only  yengeful  to  her  foes  ; 
Fabriciofl,  aeomer  of  all-conqueriug  gold ; 
And  Cinfiinuatna,  awful  from  the  plough.*' — ^Thoxsoit. 


BMIIBUO  OV  TBI  BXFUBUO — ^IHSTITUTIOir  Of  THB  OOMSULATS — BBUTVS  ABD  OOLLATI- 
BUS  COBSULS — ^BXTIBEMBBT  09  C0LLATIBU8— OOBSPIRAOT  FOR  THB  TABQUIBS — BRUTD8 
ABD  HI8  SOBS — DEATH  OF  BBUTU8— TALBBIUB  POPLIOOLA— BIQHT  OF  APPEAL— TEBAT7 
WIXH  OABTHAOX — ^DBDIOAHOB  OF  THB  OAPITOL— LBOBBD  OF  LABS  POBSBBBA — BATTLB 
OF  THB  LAKE  BBOIILUS — 8ABIKB  WAB — UfXIGBATIOB  OF  THB  OLAUDII— END  OF  THB 
XTTHIOAL  PBBIOn  OF  BOMAB  BISTORT — RBAL  STATE  OF  BOMB — CONQUEST  B7  POB- 
SBBBA— &BPULSE  OF  THB  BTBUSOABS — IBDEPEBDEHOB  OF  LATIUX — INSTITUTION  OF 
THE  MOTATOBSBIP — TBB  SBKATB — RI8B  OF  A  NEW  BOBILITT — THB  CONBTITUIIOB 
ABISTOOBATIO — POSITION  OF  THE  PLEBBIAN8  — DISTRESS  OF  THB  SMALL  LANDHOLDERS 
— O0BSUL8BIP  OF  CLAUDIUS  AND  SBRYIUUS — X.  TALERIU8  DICTATOR — SBCESSIOB  TO 
THB  SACBXD  MOUNT — TRIBUNES  OF  THB  PLEBS  AND  PLEBEIAN  JSDILXS— OOLONT  SENT 
TO  TBLITBJI — CONTINUED  DISSENSIONS — LEQEND  OF  OOBIOLANUS — SPURIU8  0AS8IUS — 
TBBATIBS     WITH     THE    LATINS     ABD     BBRNIGANS— WARS    WITB    TBB    T0L8CIANS    AND 

^UIANS AGRARIAN     LAW     OF     SPURIUS     OASSIUS  —  BIS    DEATB —  WARS     WITB    TBB 

BTRU8CAM8 — LEGEND  OF  THB  FABII  AT  TBB  CREMBRA — IMPBACBMENT  OF  CONSULS — 
MUBDBB  OF  TBB  TRIBUNE  0ENUCIU8 — PUBLIUAN  LAW — IMPBACBMENT  OF  APPIU8 
CLAUDIUS — BOOATION  OF  TERBNTILIUS  —  LONG  CONFLICT  OF  TBB  ORDERS — JBQUIAN 
AND  TOLSOIAB  WABS — 8T0BT  OF  CIBOINNATUS — TBB  DBOEMYIRS — LAWS  OF  TBB 
fWBLTB  TABLBS — BTORT  OF  TIROIBIA  —  SECOND  SECESSION  OF  TBB  PLEBS  —  FALL  OF 
THB  DBOBMTIRS — VALERIAN  AND  BORATIAN  LAWS — MILITART  TRIBUNES  IN  PLACE  OF 
CONSULS — DTSTlTUnON  OF  TBB  CBNS0B8BIP — FAMINE  AT  ROME — DEATB  OF  MJBLIUS — 
WAR  WTTH  TBB  ETRUSCANS,  iBQUIABS,  AND  Y0L8CIAB8 — ^TIOTORT  AT  MOUNT  ALGIDUS 
— RISB  OF  TBB  SAMBITIS— FALL  OF  FIDENA — LAST  WAR  WITB  TBII — DRAINING  OF 
TBB  ALBAB  LAXB — LEGEND  OF  CAMILLUS  AND  TBB  FALL  OF  VEH — AGRARIAN  LAW — 
BASISHMXBT  OF  CAMILLUS— TBB    GAULS  IB  BTBURIA — DECLINE  OF  TBB  ETRUSCANS. 

Rome  was  delivered  from  the  iyrant  and  his  house.  The  Patri- 
cians lifted  their  heads  once  more :  the  lower  orders  rejoiced  in 
the  cessation  of  their  forced  burthens.  The  conunon  sense  of 
freedom  disposed  both  orders  to  co-operate  in  the  restoration  of 
order ;  and  a  common  basis  was  ftimished  in  the  revival  of  the 
Ccmitia  Centuriaia.  The  forms  of  the  constitution  were  scru- 
pulously observed.  Though  the  royal  family  had  been  expelled, 
and  the  name  of  king  abolished,  the  first  step  taken  was  to  fill  up 
the  place  thus  left  vacant  at  the  head  of  the  state  by  the  inter- 
vention of  an  Irvterrex,  as  of  old :  Spurius  Lucretius  was  appointed 
to  this  function,  either  in  virtue  of  his  office  as  warden  of  the  city, 
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or  by  the  vote  of  the  decimated  Senate.     He  convened  the  people 
in  the  assembly  of  the  Centuries,  for  the  election  of  new  chief 
magistrates.     The  change  now  made  was  of  a  very  simple  dia- 
meter.   By  putting  two  elective  magistrates  in  the  place  of  one, 
and  leaving  each  in  full  possession  of  the  powers  of  the  former 
kings,  independently  of  the  other,  a  constant  mutual  check  was 
provided  against  tyrannical  usurpation.     Their  dignity  was  still 
marked  by  the  chair  of  state  *  and  the  other  insignia  of  royalty, 
except  the  diadem.     Even  the  fasces  and  axes  were  retained,  as 
the  emblem  of  military  power ;  but  they  were  borne  by  the  twelve 
lictors  only  before  one  of  the  two  magistrates,  each  for  a  month  in 
turn.     There  was,  however,  no  corresponding  alternation  in  the 
exercise  of  their  power,  and  no  division  of  their  functions,  except 
such  as  convenience  might  suggest;   as  when  one  remained  to 
administer  justice  in  the  city  while  the  other  was  engaged  abroad 
in  war.     It  does  not  seem  even  to  have  been  an  essential  condition 
of  the  office,  that  it  should  be  held  only  for  a  year ;  and,  though 
this  restriction  was  established  by  custom  from  the  very  first,  the 
consulship  did  not  expire  of  itself  at  the  lapse  of  that  period.     It 
was  only  vacated  by  the  magistrate's  formally  laying  down  his 
office ;  nor  does  it  appear  that  an  attempt  to  prolong  its  tenure, 
however    unconstitutional,   would    have  been  positively  illegal. 
The  repeated  elections  of  the  same  man  in  the  first  years  of  the 
republic  (as  in  the  case  of  P.  Valerius  Poplicola,  who  held  office 
for  four  of  the  seven  years  before  his  death,  three  of  them  in  suc- 
cession) show  a  tendency  to  a  longer  tenure ;  but  the  accident  of 
the  deaths  of  two  chief  magistrates  and  the  abdication  of  one,  in 
the  very  first  year  of  the  republic,  may  have  helped  to  establish 
the  precedent  of  an  annual  election.      In  conformity  with  the 
military  character  of  the  Boman  state,  these  two  chief  magistrates 
were  at  first  named  Prcetors^  (that  is,  generals) :  from  their  judi- 
cial functions  they  were  called  Jvdices:  and  from  their  equal 
authority  they  received  that  famous  name  of  Consuls  (that  is, 
colleagt4es)^X  which  did  not  prevail  over  the  title  of  Praetor  till 

•  The  sella  curulis,  a  term  not  derived  (as  is  often  said)  from  curmSy  a  chariot,  but 
probably  of  the  same  root  as  cwria.  It  was  inlaid  with  ivory  and,  in  later  timesi 
overlaid  with  gold.  Its  form,  often  shown  on  coins,  was  a  square  stool,  with  curved 
cross  legs.  It  pertained  to  all  the  higher  magistracies,  which  were  hence  called 
eurule.  The  royal  chariot  and  purple  robe  were  disused  :  the  consuls  walked  on  foot 
(except  in  a  triumph)  like  other  citizens,  and  wore  a  robe  with  only  a  purple  hem 
(the  (offa  prceUxta). 

f  Literally  Uaders,  those  who  go  he/ore^  from  prce  and  eo.    The  judicial  officerii 
who  afterwards  bore  the  name  of  prcciors,  were  first  appointed  in  b.c.  S66. 

t  The  true  etymology  of  this  word  is  from  eon  (together),  and  the  root  which 
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flie  restoration  of  the  office,  after  its  interruption  by  the  decem- 
Tirs,  in  the  305th  year  of  the  city  (b.c.  449).  The  celebrity,  how- 
ever, of  this  latter  title  has  caused  it  to  be  used  from  the  beginning 
of  the  history  of  the  republic. 

The  consular  office,  then,  as  Mommsen  observes,  "  manifestly 
sprang  out  of  the  endeavour  to  retain  the  regal  power  in  legally 
undiminished  fulness."  Sut,  after  all  that  has  been  said  of  the 
elective  character  of  the  Boman  royalty,  we  cannot  but  trace  a 
sort  of  rcTerence  for  the  patriarchal  sanctity  of  the  office,  the 
"  divinity  doth  hedge  a  king,"  which  was  not  fully  transferred  to 
the  consuls,  as  it  has  never  been  to  Protector,  Stadtholder,  Presi- 
dent, or  even  to  imperial  adventurers.  This  was  especially  mani- 
fested in  relation  to  the  religious  functions  of  the  king,  and  his 
power  of  nominating  the  priests.  For  the  sacrifices  that  he  had 
been  accustomed  to  offer,  as  the  patriarchal  head  of  the  state, 
special  provision  was  now  made;  and  the  conservative  spirit  of  the 
BonuLu  religion  was  shown  in  retaining  for  this  religious  officer 
the  otherwise  proscribed  name  of  King,*  But,  lest  he  should  be 
tempted  to  aim  at  extending  the  meaning  of  the  title,  he  paid  the 
price  of  the  great  honours  belonging  to  his  office  by  incapacity  for 
all  civil  functions.  Even  in  his  religious  duties,  he  was  subject  to 
the  supreme  authority  of  the  chief  pontiff.  The  "  Sacrificial 
King"  was  at  once  the  first  in  rank  and  the  least  in  power  of  all 
the  Boman  magistrates.  In  every  other  use,  the  title  of  King 
^M  ever  abhorred  by  the  Boman  people  with  an  almost  fanatic 
hatred;  and  the  first  act  of  the  new  consuls,  after  they  had 
purified  the  city,  was  to  bind  all  the  people  by  the  oath,  already 
sworn  by  Brutus  over  the  body  of  Lucretia,  that  they  would  suffer 
no  man  ever  again  to  be  King  in  Bome. 

It  was  natural  that  the  first  consular  election  should  fall  upon 
Bnitas,  the  hero  of  the  revolution,  and  L.  Tarquinius  Collatinus, 
whose  great  wrong  had  been  its  immediate  occasion.  The  choice 
of  the  latter  was  likely  to  conciliate  the  moderate  partisans  of  the 
exiled  family.  But  the  public  indignation  proved  too  strong  to 
«iidnre  the  very  name  of  a  Tarquin,  and  Brutus  himself  made  a 

Appears  in  aed-eo  {nf),  uIAa  and  sol-ixan  (a  seaC^,  con-n'Mum  (eownseVj^  ex-stU  (an  exile, 
vWe  abode  is  out  of  the  state),  -prsd-sul  (a  president). 

*  Rex  Sacrcrumy  king  of  the  sacrifices.  Just  so,  at  Athens,  the  second  archon, 
vlio  presided  over  the  public  worship  of  the  state,  was  called  the  King  Archon 
(^w  fioffiXMh),  Other  royal  prerogatiyes  were  abolished,  as  the  enacting  of  forced 
l&bonr  to  till  the  domain,  the  delegation  of  the  military  power  to  the  Proefectua  Urhi 
•^^  the  Tribumts  Celerum,  and  of  the  judicial  to  the  Quastores  Parricidii,  The 
letter  now  became  permanent  magLstrates. 
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motion,  on  the  anthoiitT  of  a  decree  rf  she  Senstey  to  depdm 
CoUatinnsof  his  office,  and  toexteodthessueDceof  lanishiiientto 
the  whole  Tarqoinian  gens.  OdlaimiBTkUBdtotkepiiblicfiBelin^ 
and  withdrew  to  Layininm,  where  he  lived  to  a  good  old  age.  Thft 
(Jomitia  Centnriata  elected  FoUiiis  Taktias  eonaiil  in  his  roono.* 

This  apparently  harsh  measure  was  prohdUf  rendered  necessaiy 
by  symptoms  of  that  reaction  whidk  is  wont  to  fidhyw  revT)hition& 
llie  banished  honse  had  still  a  powerful  party  among  the  Bomaa 
nobles ;  and  they  were  plotting  their  restoiadoii  from  the  neigh- 
bouring Etruscan  city  of  Caere.    The  stoir  of  these  attempts  ii 
continued  in  the  same  poetical  Tein  which  we  haTs  traced  through 
the  whole  history  of  the  last  Tarqnin ;  but  it  is  surely  needless  to 
relate  in  foil  those  beautiful  l^^ds,  with  which  erezy  educated 
reader  will  have  been  familiar  from  his  childhood: — how  tbe 
claim  of  Tarquin  for  the  restoration  of  his  property  ^labled  his 
envoys  to  engage  several  noble  families  in  the  conspiracy  which 
involved  the  death  of  the  two  sons  of  Brutus,  and  the  sacrifice  of 
their  father's  natural  feelings  in  that  ever  memoraUe  example  ci 
the  stern  Roman  sense  of  duty : — ^how,  when*  Tarquin  marched 
against  Ilome,  at  the  head  of  the  forces  of  Tarquinii  and  Yeii, 
his  son  Aruns  encountered  Brutus  in  the  face  of  both  armies  and 
they  fell  transfixed  by  each  other's  spears: — ^how,  in  the  night 
tlmt  followed  the  indecisive  battle,  a  supernatural  voice,  proclaim- 
ing that  the  Komans  were  victorious,  smote  the  Etruscans  with  a 
panic  fear,  and  the  consul  Valerius  returned  to  Bome,  to  celebrate 
the  first  triumph  of  the  republic,  and  the  funeral  obsequies  of 
Brutus,  whose  statue  in  bronze,  holding  a  naked  sword,  was 
placed  in  the  Capitol,  in  the  midst  of  the  effigies  of  the  kings  :— 
how  Valerius,  falling  into  suspicion  through  his  delay  in  the 
election  of  another  colleague,  and  because  of  the  splendid  house  he 
had  built  upon  the  Velia,  came  forward  to  clear  himself  before  the 
people,  lowered  his  fasces  in  acknowledgment  of  their  sovereignty, 
I)ullud  down  his  palace,  and  received  in  recompense  a  plot  of 
ground  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill : — ^how  he  carried  the  laws  pro- 
claiming outlawry  against  the  man  who  should  aim  at  kingly 
power,  and  securing  every  citizen  the  right  of  appeal  from  the 

*  ThuB,  in  the  very  first  year  of  the  republic,  we  have  an  example  (and  we  shall 
meet  with  two  more  before  the  end  of  the  same  year)  of  what  was  afterwards  called 
the  *'  consul  suffectus/'  or  supplied  consul.  Such  an  one  succeeded,  in  all  respectii 
to  the  position  of  the  consul  whose  vacant  place  he  filled  up,  and  went  out  of  offioa 
at  the  expiration  of  his  predecessor's  term.  This  does  not,  of  course,  apply  to  the 
nominal  consuls  under  the  empire,  of  whom  there  were  often  two  or  three  sete  in  ont 
year,  appointed  merely  as  a  mark  of  imperial  favour. 
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tence  of  a  magistrate  within  the  city  and  one  mile  round  :* — 
how  these  measares  gained  for  him  the  surname  of  Poplicolay 
People's  Friend.  After  carrying  these  laws  aJone,  Valerius 
ivened  the  Comitia,  for  the  election  of  a  consul  in  place  of 
tus.  Their  clioice  fell  first  upon  Spurius  Lucretius,  and — on 
death  after  only  a  few  days — ^upon  M.  Horatius  Pulvillus. 
Such  are  the  transactions  which  the  legendary  stories  ascribe  to 
flie  first  year  of  the  Republic  (b.c.  509).  Of  its  real  history,  we 
possess  an  invaluable  remnant  in  the  treaty  ¥dth  Carthage,  which 
m&  engraved  on  brass,  and  escaped  the  destruction  of  the  city  by 
flie  (Jauls.  Its.  chief  provisions  are  preserved  by  Polybius,  who 
tils  us  that  he  translated  it  with  difficulty,  as  its  archaic  style  was 
Wely  intelligible  to  the  Romans  of  his  day.f  The  Carthaginians 
hmnd  themselves  to  make  no  trading  settlements  on  the  coasts  of 
lAtiom  or  Campania;  and  the  Romans  engaged  not  to  sail  south 
of  the  Hermeeon  promontory  (C.  Bon).  Rome  is  recognized  as 
the  head  of  Latium,  and  as  possessing  the  Italian  coast,  as  far  as 
the  Bay  of  Tarracina. 

hi  the  second  year  of  the  Republic  (b.c.  508),  when  Valerius 
was  again  consul,  with  Titus  Lucretius,  the  brother  of  Lucretia,  a 
new  census  was  taken,  and  the  armed  force  was  found  to  be 
130,0004     In  the  next  year  (b.c.  507)  Valerius  was  consul  for 
&e  third  time,  and  had  M.  Horatius  Pulvillus  again  for  his 
colleague.     In  this  year,  according  to  the  annalists,  the  temple 
of  fhe  Capitol  was  finished,  and  it  fell  to  the  republican  consuls 
to  dedicate  this  great  work  of  the  two  Tarquins.     They  cast  lots 
loT  the  honour ;  the  lot  fell  upon  Horatius  ;§  and  Valerius  de- 
Parted  to  carry  on  the  war  with  VeiL     But  his  friends  were 
csiTious  of  his  colleague,  and  they  contrived  a  stratagem  to  post- 
pone the  ceremony.     Horatius  had  laid  his  hand  upon  the  gate- 
P^t,  and  was  beginning  the  prayer  of  dedication,  when  a  cry  was 

*  This  was  in  effect  the  abdication  of  the  imperinm  within  the  prescribed  limits, 
ttd  in  sign  thereof  the  consular /oaom  were  borne  without  the  axes  :  but  beyond  those 
Hmits  the  consul  retained  the  ^11  imperium  of  the  kings,  and  the  axes  were  bound 
^>^lh  the  fasces. 

t  It  is  one  among  other  similar  proofs  of  Livy's  negligence,  that  he  takes  no  notice 
of  this  treaty.  If  the  labour  of  deciphering  it,  from  which  Polybius  had  not  shrunk, 
vit  too  great  for  a  Boman,  he  might  have  retranslated  it  from  Polybius. 

t  The  census  of  Servius  Tullius  is  said  to  have  given  84,700  citizens ;  but  all 
^ese  numbers  are  of  very  doubtful  authority.  See  Arnold,  History  of  Rome,  vol.  i., 
p.  181. 

§  Here  b  an  indication  how  completely  the  consulship  was,  like  the  royalty,  vested 
in  the  individual  and  not  in  the  two  conjointly,  or,  as  the  Romans  would  say,  in  the 
"collegium."    Thus  the  consuls  are  never  called  duumviri. 
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heard, — "  Consul,  thy  son  is  slain."    A  single  word  of  mourning 
would  hare  broken  off  the  rite  by  its  evil  omen.     "  Carry  oiut  the 
dead/'  said  Horatius,  still  holding  the  post  and  finishing  the 
prayer ;  and,  when  the  ceremony  was  over,  he  found  that  his  wa 
was  alive  and  welL     The  dedication  was  followed  by  a  prodigy, 
decisive  of  the  question  which  seemed  now  to  hang  in   doubt, 
whether  the  Bomans  or  the  Etruscans  should  prevail.     Tarquin 
had  ordered  a  chariot  of  clay  to  be  moulded  by  the  artists  of  Veii, 
to  surmount  the  temple.     It  swelled  so  much  in  the  baking,  that 
the  furnace  had  to  be  pulled  down  in  order  to  remove  it;  and 
the  Etruscan  soothsayers  promised  empire  to  the  possessors  of  the 
chariot     The  Veientines  now  refused  to  give  it  up,  as  being  the 
property  of  Tarquin.     A  few  days  after,  a  charioteer,  who  had 
just  won  a  prize  in  their  races,  was  carried  off  by  his  horses  at 
fiill  speed,  and  dashed  down  lifeless  at  one  of  the  gates  of  Borne. 
The  Etruscans  obeyed  the  will  of  the  gods,  thus  plainly  declared, 
and  delivered  up  the  chariot,  which  was  placed  on  the  summit  of 
the  Capitol. 

For  the  present,  however,  Bome  seemed  destined  to  subjugation 
by  the  Tuscans.  The  war  with  Porsenna  represents  an  historical 
event,  though  obscured  by  the  utter  confusion  of  the  chronology, 
and  by  the  poetic  legends  under  which  the  Bomans  disguised  their 
defeat  The  early  date  of  the  war — in  the  second  or  third  year  of 
the  republic — seems  a  device  to  keep  up  the  fiction  that  it  was 
waged  for  the  sake  of  the  Tarquins,  though  the  success  of  Por- 
senna was  not  followed  by  their  restoration.  We  must  for^  the 
pleasure  of  recounting  the  well-known  legend,  how 

**  Lars  Porsena  of  Clusium 

By  the  Nine  Gods  he  swore, 
That  the  great  house  of  Tarqum 
Should  suffer  wroug  no  more  :"* 

how  he  marched  upon  Bome,  at  the  head  of  the  united  force 
of  the  twelve  Etruscan  cities,  and  seized  the  suburb  of  Jani- 
culum : — 

**  How  well  Horatius  kept  the  bridge 
In  the  brave  days  of  old  : " — 

and  how  the  self-devotion  of  Mucins  Scaavola,  and  the  gallantry 

*  The  Roman  poets  are  divided  as  to  the  quantity  of  the  name,  PonHhic^  Pont^ 
or  Pwsenna.  Virgil's  learning,  and  the  recent  investigations  into  the  fitmscan 
language,  are  in  favour  of  the  long  penult.  Legendary  as  is  the  story  of  Porseana, 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  his  having  been  king  of  Clusium  {Chiuai),  a  city  in  the 
central  hill-country  of  Etruria,  on  an  eminence  overlooking  the  river  Clanis  and  tJ]9 
Lacus  Clusinus. 
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of  Cloelia  and  her  fellow  maidens,  won  from  the  fear  and  magna- 
nimity of  Porsenna  an  hononrable  peace.  The  attempt  to  conceal 
defeat  by  occupying  attention  with  a  few  heroic  actions,  real  or 
imaginary,  proves  the  high  spirit,  as  well  ajs  the  ingenuity,  of  the 
Boman  annalists.*  There  is  generally  some  unguarded  point  in 
Rich  fables,  at  which  the  truth  peeps  out ;  and  the  writers  who 
represent  the  offering  of  the  insignia  of  royalty  to  Tarquinius 
Priscus  by  the  Etruscan  states,  as  a  token  of  subjection,  tells  us 
that  the  like  present  was  sent  by  the  Romans  to  Porsenna,  in 
acknowledgment  of  his  generosity. 

But,  before  relating  what  we  know  of  the  real  truth,.we  may 
glance  at  the  final  scene  in  the  legend  of  the  Tarquins.  The  last 
champion  of  their  cause  was  the  Latin  prince,  Octavius  Mamilius, 
the  dictator  of  Tusculum,  who  led  out  the  confederacy  to  a  new 
*Tff  with  Borne,  and  perished  in  the  great  battle  won  by  the 
dictator  Aulus  Postumius  Albus,  at  the  lake  BegUlus,  witb  the 
aid  Off  the  Dioscuri  (Castor  and  Pollux),  who  rode  at  the  dictator's 
light  hand  on  their  white  horses,  and  appeared  the  same  evening 
at  Borne  to  announce  the  victory.  The  gigantic  print  of  a  horse's 
hoof  was  shown  in  the  rock  on  the  margin  of  the  lake,  and  the 
festival  of  the  Twin  Sons  of  Jove  was  kept  on  the  anniversary  of 
the  battle,  the  Ides  of  Quinctilis  (July  15,  B.a  498  or  496). t 
Titns  Tarquinius,  and,  as  some  say,  Sextus,  died  on  this  battle- 
field; and  the  aged  king  found  shelter  with  Aristodemus,  the 
tyrant  of  CumaB,  where  he  died  wretched  and  childless  (b.o.  496)4 
Between  the  war  with  Porsenna  and  the  battle  of  the  lake  Begillus, 
fte  annalists  place  a  war  with  the  Sabines,  in  which  P.  Valerius, 
consul  for  the  fourth  time,  gained  a  great  victory  and  the  surname 
of  Maximus,  and  in  which  the  Sabine  Attus  Clausus  seceded  to 
Rome  with  aU  his  clients,  and  founded  the  great  patrician  house 
of  the  Appii  Claudii  (b.c.  504). 

The  Battle  of  the  Lake  Eegillus  may  be  regarded  as  the  close  of 

*  The  device  is  not  tuiknowxi  in  a  more  sober  age  of  history.  By  filling  up  his 
ii^fntiye  of  the  battle  of  Trafalgar  with  one  or  two  gallant  combats  of  ship  against 
^^1  H.  Thiers  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  there  remained  with  England  a  dear- 
^Q^t  victory,  with  France  the  glory  of  a  dhnuemenl  unpaiaUeled  in  the  history  of 
nations. 

t  The  ancient  writers,  who  give  these  dates,  confess  the  uncertainty  of  the  chro- 
'^t^logy.    For  the  poetical  view  of  the  battle,  see  Macaulay's  Lays  of  Ancient  Home. 

t  According  to  the  popular  chronology,  this  was  120  years  from  the  time  when  his 
'ftther  ascended  the  throne  in  mature  age  I  Tarquinius  Superbus  must  have  been  118 
yean  old  at  his  death,  two  years  after  he  had  fought  in  person  by  lake  RegiUus,  and 
75  when,  in  his  youthful  vigour,  he  hurled  Servius  down  the  steps  of  the  senate- 
house  !    These  are  by  no  means  all  the  chronological  absurdities  of  tiie  story. 
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the  distinctly  mythical  period  of  Roman  history,  thongli  the  vein 
of  poetical  fable  often  reappears  during  the  ensuing  centtcry,  down 
to  the  story  of  Camillas.     We  cannot  pass  from  this  legendaiy 
period  without  quoting  the  summary  of  the  brilliant  writer,  who, 
himself  a  great  historian,  has  contributed  so  much  to  the  poetical 
illustration  of  the  early  Roman  annals : — "  The  early  history  of 
Rome  is  indeed  far  more  poetical  than  anything  else  in  Latin 
literature.     The  loves  of  the  Vestal  and  the  God  of  War,  the 
cradle  laid  among  the  reeds  of  Tiber,  the  fig-tree,  the  she-wol^ 
the  shepherd's  cabin,  the  recognition,  the  fratricide,  the  rape  of 
the  Sabines,  the  death  of  Tarpeia,  the  fall  of  Hostus  Hostilins,  the 
struggle  of  Mettus  Curtius  through  the  marsh,  the  women  rushing 
with  torn  raiment  and  dishevelled  hair  between  their  fathers  and 
their  husbands,  the  nightly  meetings  of  Numa  and  the  Nymph  by 
the  well  in  the  sacred  grove,  the  fight  of  the  three  Romans  and 
the  three  Albans,  the  purchase  of  the  Sibylline  books,  the  crime 
of  TuUia,  the  simulated  madness  of  Brutus,  the  ambiguous  reply 
of  the  Delphic  oracle  to  the  Tarquins,  the  wrongs  of  Lucretia,  the 
heroic  actions  of  Horatius  Cocles,  of  Scaevola,  and  of  Cloelia,  the 
battle  of  Regillus  won  by  the  aid  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  the 
defence  of  Cremera,  the  touching  story  of  Coriolanus,  the  still 
more  touching  story  of  Virginia,  the  wild  legend  about  the  drain- 
ing of  the  Alban  lake,  the  combat  between  Valerius  Corvus  and 
the  gigantic  Qfiul,  are  among  the  many  instances  which  will  at 
once  suggest  themselves  to  every  reader."  * 

And  now,  what  was  the  real  condition  of  Rome  in  the  fifteen 
years  that  elapsed  from  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  long  conflict  between  the  patricians  and  plebeians? 
The  great  external  fact  of  her  history  is  her  conquest  by  the 
Etruscans,  and  the  loss  of  the  whole  territory  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Tiber,  which  had  been  won  by  the  enterprise  of  the  kings, 
and  quietly  held  during  the  long  period  of  their  Tuscan  aUiance. 
Even  later  writers  knew  the  truth  which  Livy  had  chosen  to 
conceal  under  the  old  poetic  fables.  Tacitus  expressly  says  that 
the  city  was  surrendered  to  Porsenna.  Pliny  quotes  the  treaty, 
by  which  the  Romans  were  debarred  from  the  use  of  iron,  except 
for  agriculture.  The  price  which  Rome  paid  for  peace, — the  loss 
of  one-third  of  her  territory, — is  attested  by  the  reduction  of  the 
country  tribes  from  26  to  16,  making  the  whole  number  20 
instead  of  30.  The  invasion,  which  the  legend  ascribes  to  Lars 
Porseima^s   espousal  of   the   cause   of  Tarquin,   seems   to  have 

♦  Macaulay,  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome,  Preface,  pp.  4,  6. 
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originated  in  one  of  these  great  movements  of  the  Etruscans 
•oathwards,  which,  as  we  have  abready  seen,  brought  them  into 
conflict  with  the  Greek  cities  of  Italy  about  this  time.*  It 
S^peara  to  have  been  a  great  check  sustained  before  Aricia  that 
prevented  their  overrunning  the  whole  of  Latium.  The  story 
goes,  that,  after  the  campaign  of  Porsenna  against  Home,  his  son 
Anms  attacked  Aricia.  The  cities  of  the  Latin  confederacy  joined 
to  raise  the  siege ;  and,  with  the  aid  of  Aristodemus,  the  lyrant 
of  Cumae,  they  defeated  the  Etruscans,  and  drove  them  back 
beyond  the  Tiber.  Home,  in  consequence,  regained  her  indepen- 
dence ;  but  it  was  long  before  she  recovered  the  lost  lands  beyond 
the  Tiber.  This  account  would  imply  also  the  recovery  of  inde- 
pendence by  the  Latins ;  and  accordingly  we  find  Rome  making  a 
new  league  with  the  confederacy  a  few  years  later  (b.o.  493). 
Upon  the  whole,  it  seems  that,  within  a  few  years  of  the  expul- 
sion of  the  kings,  Rome  was  thrown  back  almost,  if  not  quite, 
within  the  limits  of  her  original  territory;  but  still  with  the 
advantage  of  that  previous  recognition  of  her  headship  of  the 
lAtin  confederacy,  which  would  furnish  a  starting  point  for  its 
recovery  on  the  first  opportunity.  Whether  the  legend  of  the 
battle  of  Regillus  represents  a  partially  successful  effort  to  regain 
supremacy  in  Latium,  before  the  Latin  states  had  time  to  reor- 
ganize their  confederacy,  can  only  be  a  matter  of  .conjecture. 
He  loss  of  territory  in  Etruria,  and  of  influence  in  Latium,  was 
but  slightly  compensated  by  the  voluntary  accession  of  a  Sabine 
clan,  which  raised  the  diminished  number  of  the  tribes  to  twenty- 
one.  For  the  next  century  and  a  half,  Rome  was  engaged  in 
reconquering  what  she  had  lost  by  her  revolution. 

The  most  important  constitutional  matter  alluded  to  in  the 
legendary  history  of  these  years  is  the  appointment  of  a  Dictator, 
The  first  dictator  is  said  to  have  been  Titus  Lartius,  in  the  tenth 
year  of  the  republic  (b.c.  501) ;  the  second,  Aulus  Postumius,  in 
the  year  of  the  battle  of  Regillus.  The  oflice  was,  in  fact,  a  tem- 
porary restoration  of  the  full  power  which  formerly  resided  in  the 
king,  whenever  the  limitations  of  the  consular  power  might 
endanger  the  public  safety.  Of  such  an  emergency  the  senate 
were  the  judges,  and  the  appointment  was  made  by  the  consul, 
without  even  the  form  of  popular  election.  The  well-known  title 
of  this  officer.  Dictator  (that  is.  Commander),  was  borrowed  from 
the  Latins,  but  his  proper  Roman  appellation  was  ^^  Master  of  the 
People  "  {Magister  PoptUi).    His  appointment  at  once  superseded 

*  See  chap.  zix.  p.  143. 
VOL  u.  '  Q 
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f  "..'-^nt  V,  L:$  <tntLT^,L     H*  lais  i:r  &  afvirr  ikr  -  ll»tcr  of  the 
U'r¥:J^  wio    aiUfTr«?r»fi    "s    :i*    T'^ehtamm    C^iawm   under   the 

tr  ii/>  r^-r.1  of  ^c<al  t-:  :ie  j^zcie:.  cxi^asc  ty  ii  own  permMBJaa. 
T:j:  ^kir/x-^  dinarer.  th^z  "lie  -iiSce  =iiii  fce  cconrerted  into  an 
a^r:a;d  r:.T^Irr«  v%s  rarie*!  aeiirtis  rr  i3  fczxt  limilauion  to  six 
t[^fXi.UA ;  aii»d  s^ih  «a»  :£ie  r^oi  &^  ^  ibae  ^ynhitpd  to  this 
iKiirer.  XUkt  VLffw  ^eneraZT  L&id  ri  iSrvx  as  ««  ss  their  work  was 
dori«,  wi'hoTit  waionz  f:r  tbe  cxrcraixa  rf  dot  term.  This 
rerirzl  ^4  the  fiill  regal  p<^wa>.  ai  a^j  r>.?.>rur,  pnvvied  moie  than 
OTKise  the  salvation  r^  the  state  ;  bet  ii  vas  also  a  readr  instrament 
hr  whiVrh  the  senate  coald  suDersede  the  cc^stftsdon  at  seasons  of 
y}ffnlzr  ferment,  imtQ  a  plebeian  oz'osisl  Tmitnred  to  appoint  a 
pU;U;uin  dirrtator*  in  kc.  3o6l  Tk^e  vas  another  mode  in  which 
tit*:  ^^rrjatf;  trx/k  upon  them^elTcs  to  revive  the  regal  pow»,  without 
the  afipointment  of  a  dictator,  br  passing  the  deaee  ^^  that  the 
conAuis  shonld  see  to  it,  that  no  harm  befel  the  Bepohlic" 

The  eon^titotion  of  the  Senate  itself  remained  nnaltered  in 
tbeojy*     Like  the  cooncfl  of  the  Homme  kings,  its  chief  fono 
tton  had  been  to  advise  the  supreme  mag^tiate,  withoat  taking 
anj  direct  part  in  the  administration.     Tliis  function  was  am- 
tinned  in  relation   to  the  consuls,  while  the  great  power  was 
gained  of  initiating  the  moti<Mis  to  be  laid  befcve  the  CSomitifl. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  large  popular  elemoit  was  introduced  into 
the  Senate  by  the  admission  of  the  heads  of  plebeian  houses  to 
supply  the  vacancies  which  Tarquin  had  left  nnfilled.     It  is  said 
that  no  less  than  164  (a  clear  majority  of  the  300  members)  were 
added  as  ^^  conscripts  "  to  the  roll  of  the  ancient  senators.*    But 
it  would  be  a  mistake  to  infer  that  a  regard  for  plebeian  interests 
gained  at  once  a  preponderance  in  the  senate.     Bodies  of  men 
have,  like  individuals,  a  character  which  easHy  becomes  tradi- 
tional,  and  which  is  wont  to  absorb,  in  a  marvellous  degree,  the 
individuality  of  what  would  seem  the  most  heterogeneous  ele- 
ments.    At  Borne,  as  elsewhere,  we  have  distinguished  examples 
of  "new  men"  talking  the  most  loudly  of  "our  order."    The 
posscHsion  for  life  of  a  dignity,  which  was  originally  founded  on 
a  patrician  basis,  and  which  could  only  be  threatened  from  below, 
formed  the  strongest  conmion  bond;  and,  besides,  the  plebeians 
now  enrolled  were  no  doubt  chosen  for  their  wealth. 

•  Rco  above,  p.  161.     Before  this  time,  plebeians  had  been  admitted  only  indi-. 
Tidually,  and  that  rarely. 
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The  consuls — ^though  not,  as  such,  members  of  the  senate,  but 
<Bij  its  official  presidents* — had  the  power  of  appointing  new 
nembers,  which  had  originally  belonged  to  the  Gentes,  but  had 
ilfio  been  exercised  by  the  kings.  This  power  was  afterwards  shared 
by  the  consular  tribunes  and  the  censors.    The  selection,  however, 
irts  not  arbitrary,  and  it  became  the  custom  to  admit  to  the  senate 
ill  who  had  passed  the  curule  offices,  unless  there  were  some  special 
leason  for  their  exclusion.  The  lists  were  revised  every  fourth  year, 
•t  first  by  the  consuls,  and  afterwards  by  the  censors,  who  had  the 
power  of  ^'passing  over" — ^by  simply  not  entering  them  in  the  new 
lists — ^the  names,  not  only  of  the  ex-magistrates  as  new  members, 
bat  of  actual  members  of  the  senate,  f    Besides  their  elevation  to 
the  senatorial  order  in  their  own  persons,  the  curule  magistrates 
were  regarded  as  the  founders  of  a  new  order,  not  indeed  invested 
'widi  any  power  in  the  state,  but  possessing  the  vast  influence 
rf  social  rank.     Their  families  became  the  Nobility  (nobileSj  the 
known),  an  order  which  succeeded  to  much  of  the  exclusiveness 
of  the  old  patricians,  and  regarded  the  commonalty  %  in  the 
8aine  spirit  in  which  these  had  looked  down  upon  the  plebeians. 
The  chief  outward  distinction  of  the  nobles  was  the  privilege  of 
setting  up  in  their  houses  the  images  of  their  ancestors,  which 
were  displayed  on  festive  days  and  carried  forth  in  ftmeral  pro- 
Gttsions ;  a  right  like  that  of  coats-of-arms  among  ourselves,  when 
^orial  bearings  had  still  a  meaning.  §     One  who  had  no  such 
B^gns  of  ancestry,  on  attaining  to  the  honours  of  the  state,  was 
called  a  "  new  man,"  and  had  to  maintain  a  constant  conflict 
with  the  pride  which  boasted  of  being  "  the  accident  of  an  acci- 
dent"   It  was  at  the  period  of  the  Second  Punic  War  that  the 
nobles  attained  their  highest  power,  and  were  able  to  exclude  all 
"new  men  "  fipom  the  consulship,  except  a  very  few  of  the  highest 
merit,  like  Marius  and  Cicero,  both,  by  a  remarkable  coincidence, 
natives  of  the  same  Latin  town,  Arpinum.     But,  further  still,  the 
ficoond  order  in  the  state,  that  of  the  Elnights,  composing  the 
rich  middle  class,  though  not  without  frequent  grounds  of  quarrel 

*  AH  the  cunile  magistntefly  as  weU  aa  the  Pontifex  Maxunna  and  the  Flamen 
Dialifly  belonged  to  the  ''Senatorial  Order/'  and  had  seats  in  the  senate  ex  officio^ 
^th  the  right  of  speaking,  thongh  not  of  voting.  They  possessed,  however,  the 
curious  privilege  of  going  over  to  join  either  party,  when  the  division  had  taken 
piaee,  wbenee  they  were  called  Senalort»  Ptdarvif  .or  sma^ort  of  the  fooL 

t  Those  so  degraded  were  called  ^riMUriii  tetuUaru, 

X  IgnobiUs,  the  unknovm, 

f  The  right  was  called  the  jus  imaginym.  The  images  were  figures  with  masks  of 
Wax,  painted  to  resemble  the  person  represented. 

Q  2 
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with  the  nobles,  threw  its  weight  into  their  scale  as  against 
common  people ;  and  the  two  orders,  nnder  the  aasm 
Optimates^^  formed  a  compact  conaeiratiTe  aristocracy*  in 
the  old  dlBtinction  between  patricians  and  fdebetans  wa«  so 
pletely  lost,  that  the  term  Pld>s  itaelf  came  to  be  af^lied  to 
mass  of  the  common  people. 

Such  was  the  final  development  of  that  aristocratic 
the  Roman  constitution,  which  appeared  at  first  in  the 
ranee  of  the  patricians,  and  the  rich  citizens  enrolled  in  the 
class,  over  the  body  of  the  plebeians,  and  in  the  conaenaiive 
with  which  old  institutions  were  maintained,  especially  the 
ceremonies  of  the  gentiles^  and  the  exclusion  of  plebeians 
intermarriage  with  patricians.     The   disqualification  of  the  ph 
beians  for  the  higher  magistracies  was  a  consequence  of 
being  allowed  no  part  in  the  religious  rites  which  were  essential 
to   their  inauguration ;   and  such  disabilities,  resting  on  soch  a 
basis,  could  not  but  be  felt  as  a  standing  wrong,  to  be  redressed 
on  the  earliest  opportunity.      The  exclusion  had  been  less  felt, 
when  the  chief  magistrate  was  disposed  to  fSATOur  the  plebeians 
as  a  counterpoise  to  ihe  patrician  order,. and  when  he  held  for 
life  a  power  which  enabled  him   effectually  to  protect  them: 
but  the  more  restricted  power  of  the  consuls  was  exercised  under 
the  direct  control  of  the  patrician  body,  from  which  they  were 
raised,  and  into  which  they  returned  after  a  tenure  of  office  too  brief 
to  give  them  real  political  power.     K,  as  often  happens  in  every 
patrician  body,  a  magistrate  were  disposed  to  make  a  popular  use 
of  his  power,  the  means  were  at  hand  to  check  him,  by  the  autho- 
rity of  his  colleague,  and  by  the  interposition  of  the  coll^fes  of 
priests,  and  if  all  else  failed,  he  might  be  superseded  by  a  dictator. 
The  annual  change  of  officers,  combined  with  the  privily  of 
initiating  all  the  measures  to  be  laid  before  the  Comitia,  threw  into 
the  hands  of  the  senate  the  control  of  all  the  business  of  the  state 
which  extended  beyond  a  single  year,  and  especially  the  manage- 
ment and  distribution  of  the  public  lands.   The  same  body  obtained 
the  control  of  the  public  purse,  which  had  formerly  been  under  the 
management  of  the  king,    llie  annual  election  by  the  Comitia 
Centuriata  of  the  two  QucestorSy  to  manage  the  finances  (an  insti- 
tution ascribed  to  Valerius  Poplicola),  might  seem  to  have  placed 
the  power  of  the  purse  in  the  hands  of  the  popular  assembly ;  but 
in  fact  the  quaestors  became  mere  paymasters  under  the  direction 

*  That  is,  like  '^aristocnusy/'  the  party  of  the  beat.    In  the  conflicts  of  the  Uter 
republic,  they  are  found  constantly  assuming  the  appellation  of  the  Good  (iont). 
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of  the  senate,  without  whose  authority  neither  the  consuls  nor  even 

the  dictator  could  draw  money  from  the  treasury.     In  short,  the 

government  was  more  aristocratic  than  before  the  revolution ;  but 

the  plebeians  were  constituted  an  organized  opposition  within  the 

body  of  the  citizens.  The  Servian  constitution  had  done  little  more 

than  subject  them  to  a  share  of  tbe  public  burthens  ;  but  the  rights 

they  now  obtained,  though  narrowly  restricted,  contained  the  germ 

of  their  future  power.   "  Hitherto  the  metoeci^  had  been  politically 

nothing,  the  old  burgesses  had  been  everything;   now  that  the 

former  were  embraced  in  the  community,  the  old  burgesses  were 

overcome ;  for,  much  as  might  be  wanting  to  ftill  civil  equality,  it  is 

the  first  breach,  not  the  occupation  of  the  last  post,  that  decides  the 

fall  of  the  fortress.    With  justice,  therefore,  the  Roman  community 

dated  its  political  existence  from  the  beginning  of  the  consulship." 

The  struggle,  which  lasted  for  two  centuries  (b.c.  500 — 300) 

before  the  plebeians  were  admitted  to  an  equality  of  civil  rights,  did 

not,  however,  begin  on  any  abstract  question  of  politics,  but  from 

the  more  imperious  demands  of  material  hardship.     Poverty  and 

hunger  are  great  quickeners  of  the  sense  of  political  oppression. 

The  new  government  made  various  economical  regulations — accord- 

uig  to  the  economical  lights  of  those  days — to  promote  the  growth 

of  wealth,  and  to  relieve  poverty.     The  port  dues  were  lowered; 

com  was  bought  up  by  the  state  when  its  price  was  high,  and  the 

salt-works  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber  were  kept  in  the  hands  of 

government,  that  these  necessaries  might  be  supplied  to  the  citizens 

*t  reasonable  prices.      Limits  were   set  to  the  fines  which  the 

^Jt^^istrates  could  impose.     But  capital  was  fostered  more  than 

poverty  was  relieved ;  and  an  impulse  was  given  to  the  formation 

of  a  class  of  capitalists  by  the  system  of  farming  the  revenue.  The 

selfish  interests  of  the  nobles  were  adverse  to  the  middle  class  of 

^^all  landholders.     In  the  management  of  the  public  lands,  the 

allotments  of  the  plebeians  were  withheld,  and  the  dues  of  the 

patricians  to  the  state  were  negligently  exacted.     By  this  default 

^  unfair  portion  of  the  taxes  was  thrown  upon  the  plebeians, 

'^hile  their  means  for  bearing  the  burthen  were  narrowed     The 

losses  suffered  in  the  wars  that  followed  the  establishment  of  the 

^public  feU,  of  course,  chiefly  on  the  smaller  landholders,  whose  all 

1*7  in  the  farms  of  which  they  were  stript  by  the  invaders.     The 

taxes  and  forced  labour  which  these  wars  entailed,  the  necessity  of 

febnilding  their  houses  and  restocking  their  farms,  compelled  them 

*  This  is  the  Greek  term  which  Dr.  Mommsen  chooses'  to  apply  to  the  plebeians. 
The  qaotation  is  from  his  Bislory  of  Botm,  vol.  i.,  p.  272. 
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to  incnr  debts,  which  were  exacted  with  all  the  seyerity  of  the 
Boman  law.     Not  only  the  possessions,  but  the  persons  of  the 
debtor  and  his  &imly,  became  the  property  of  his  creditor,  who, 
from  self-interest  rather  than  mercy,  held  him  in  a  position  ^^  in 
which  he  knew  nothing  of  property  but  its  burthens,"  or,  when  he 
became  too  poor  for  any  more  to  be  wrung  out  of  him  as  a  tenant, 
sent  him  to  grind  in  the  horrible  dungeons  which  the  great  honses 
used  as  prisons.  In  no  point  is  the  oppression  of  a  wealthy  aristocracy 
more  conspicuous,  than  in  the  old  Boman  law  of  debt.     The  bor- 
rower was  bound  by  contract  to  repay  the  loan  by  a  stated  day,  and 
in  the  absence  of  such  an  agreement  the  patrician  judge  fixed  the 
day  of  payment.     In  case  of  default,  he  was  assigned  as  a  bonds- 
man to  his  creditor;  and,  if  thirty  days  passed  without  payment,  his 
master  might  throw  him  into  prison,  and  feed  him  with  bread  and 
water.    At  the  lapse  of  another  month,  he  might  sell  the  debtor 
for  a  slave,  or,  if  he  pleased,  put  him  to  death.     If  there  were 
seyeral  creditors,  they  might  divide  his  body  among  them;  and  the 
law  provided  with  merciless  ingenuity  against  the  humane  evasion 
immortalized  by  Shakspere,  by  enacting  that  ^'  whether  a  man  cut 
more  or  less  than  his  due,  he  should  incur  no  penalty."    Unprofit- 
able as  such  cruelty  was,  it  is  not  unlikely  to  have  been  practised 
in  the  spirit  of  vindictiveness,  or  in  the  wanton  sense  of  power. 
These  sufierings  were  aggravated  by  the  sight  of  the  wealthier 
plebeians,  who  should  have  been  the  natural  protectors  of  the  pooff 
of  their  own  order,  identified  with  the  order  of  their  oppressors  by 
their  admission  into  the  Senate,  and  by  the  advantages  bestowed 
on  capital.     Such  is  the  picture  which  the  annalists  draw  of  the 
state  of  the  plebeians  in  general,  as  early  as  the  fifteenth  year  of 
the  republic. 

One  resource  remained  to  the  plebeians  for  resisting  this  into- 
lerable tyranny — their  place  in  the  military  organization  of  the 
state.  The  contest  broke  out  (according  to  the  conmion  chrono- 
logy) in  the  fifteenth  year  of  the  republic  (b.c.  495),  when  the 
consuls  were  Publius  ServUius  and  the  proud  Sabine  nobleman 
who  had  lately  come  to  Rome,  where  he  distinguished  himself  hy 
the  haughiy  contempt  for  the  lower  orders  which  marked  the 
name  of  Appius  Claudius  through  many  a  generation, — 

"  For  never  was  there  Claudius  yet,  but  wished  the  Commons  ni." 

Inflamed,  as  the  story  goes,  by  the  appeal  of  an  aged  veteran,  who 
rushed  into  the  Forum,  loaded  with  chains,  red  with  stripes, 
squalid  and  emaciated  with  imprisonment,  the  people  burst  forth 
into  such  a  storm  of  indignation,  that  Claudius  fled  and  hid  him- 
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self,  and  Semlius  promised  to  plead  their  cause  with  the  senata 
Just  at  this  crisis,  the  levy  of  the  state  had  to  be  called  out  to 
meet  an  invasion  of  the  Volscians ;  and  it  was  feared  that  the 
plebeians  would  refuse  to  serve.     The  consul  Servilius  suspended 
the  obnoxious  law,  and  gave  orders  for  the  liberation  of  the  im- 
prisoned debtors.     The  plebeians  followed  the  popular  consul  to 
victory;   but  the  senate  refused  a  triumph  to  Servilius,  and  his 
colleague  Appius  Claudius  enforced  the  law  again  in  all  its  rigour. 
The  following  year  (B.a  494),  the  enemy  appeared  again;  and 
the  plebeians  refused  to  be  cajoled  with  promises  a  second  time. 
It  was  not   till  the  senate  appointed  Manius  Valerius  dictator, 
that  the  naalcontents  yielded  to  the  authority  of  his  office  and 
the  popularity  of  his  name.     He  again  suspended  the  laws  of  debt 
daring  the  war ;  and  on  his  return  as  a  victor,  he  laid  before  the 
senate  a  proposal  for  their  amendment     But  the  patrician  party, 
headed  by  Appius  Claudius,  again  prevailed ;  and  Valerius  indig- 
iisntly  bud  down  his  office.     As  soon  as  the  news  reached  the 
Anny,  which  awaited  the  result  outside  the  city  walls,  they  aban- 
doned their  general,  and,  headed  by  the  military  tribunes,  the 
legions  marched  away  to  the  district  between  the  Tiber  and  the 
Anjo.    There  they  took  up  their  position  on  a  hill,  on  which  they 
threatened  to  build  a  new  plebeian  city,  conmianding  the  most 
fertile  part  of  the  Boman  territory.     The  patricians,  thus  aban- 
doned by  the  farmers  who  tilled  their  lands,  were  compelled  to 
yield,  in  spite  of  the  boast  of  Appius,  that  they  and  their  clients 
could  carry  on  the  state  without  the  base  aid  of  the  plebeians. 
Valerius  was  sent  to  make  terms  with  the  seceders,  accompanied 
by  another  ex-dictator,  Titus  Lartius,  and  by  an  aged  senator, 
Menenius  Agrippa,  who  is  said  to  have  overcome  the  obstinacy  of 
the  people  by  the  famous  apologue  of  "  the  belly  and  the  mem- 
bers."    The  terms  insisted  on  by  the  people  involved  a  vital 
change  in  the  constitution.     Besides  temporary  measures  for  the 
relief  of  their  present  distress,  by  the  cancelling  of  old  debts  and 
the  foundation  of  military  colonies,  they  required  the  appointment 
of  two  permanent  officers  of  their  own  body,  to  be  elected  annually, 
like  the  two  consuls.     These  were  the  Tribunes  of  the  Plebs 
{TribuniPlebia),  a  name  taken  either  from  the  existing  office  of  the 
tribunes  of  the  thirty  Servian  tribes,  or  from  the  military  organi- 
zation of  the  people  under  the  military  tribunes  at  the  time  of  the 
appointment     The  office  itself  was  purely  civil,  its  design  being 
to  act  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  power  of  the  consuls  and  the 
senate,  by  protecting  the  plebeians  from  the  oppression  of  the 
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patrician  magistrates,  and  in  case  of  need  punishing  their  op- 
pressors.     Their  prerogatives  may  be  summed  up  under  the  two 
heads  of  "  intervention"  and  "jurisdiction."    By  the  former,  the 
tribune  might  cancel  any  command  issued  by  a  magistrate  affect- 
ing a  citizen,  on  a  protest  made  in  person  by  the  appellant,  who 
might  thus  obtain  exemption  from  a  military  levy  or  from  arrest 
for  debt.      To  give  every  aggrieved  person  an  opportunity  of 
placing  himself  under  the  tribune's  protection,  it  was  enacted 
that  the  latter  must  not  leave  the  city,  and  that  his  house  should 
be  open  day  and  night.     The  "jurisdiction"  of  the   tribuna 
extended  over  every  citizen,  even  over  the  consul  while  in  office, 
and  embraced  the  power  of  imprisonment,  fines,  and  death.     From 
all  their  sentences  there  was  an  appeal  to  the  people,  not  in  the 
Comitia  Centuriata,  but  in  the  Comitia  Tributa,  before  whom  the 
tribunes  must  appear  to  defend  their  sentences.    This  assembly, 
in  which  plebeian  influence  was  made  predominant,  by  the  absence 
of  the  artificial  gradations  of  suffi-age  by  centuries,  became  the 
great  sphere  of  action  of  the  plebeian  tribunes.     By  their  juris- 
diction, the  new  principle  was  introduced  of  making  magistrates 
personally  responsible  for  acts  done  in  their  official  capacity,  and 
that  not  according  to  any  fixed  law,  but  at  the  pleasure  of  a 
populace  excited  by  the  leaders  of  their  party.     The  right  of  the 
tribunes  to  address  the  people  in  defence  of  their  judicial  sen- 
tences was  naturally  extended  to  a  general  licence  of  speaking  in 
the  assembly;    and  hence  arose  the  right  of  initiating  in  the 
Comitia  Tributa  those  resolutions  of  the  plebs  {plebiscitd)^  which 
at  a  later  period  acquired  the  force  of  law.*    Thus  the  tribunes 
obtained  a  share  in  the  legislative  power  which  had  formerly 
been  exercised  by  the  consuls  under  the  direction  of  the  senate. 

As  it  was  foreseen  that  these  powers,  so  adverse  to  the  patri- 
cian order,  would  expose  their  possessors  to  constant  danger,  it 
was  enacted  that  their  persons  should  be  inviolable  (sacrosaneti) 
within  the  city  and  that  space  around  it  which  was  exempted  firom 
the  consular  imperiunu  Beyond  that  limit,  they  were  subject  to 
the  authority  of  the  magistrate,  like  any  other  citizen ;  nor  were 
their  powers  of  any  avail  against  his  authority.  Against  a  dictator, 
they  were  equally  powerless  within  the  limits  of  the  city.  It  ia 
still  a  matter  of  dispute  whether  they  were  elected  by  the  Centu- 
ries or  by  the  Curiae :  the  latter  is  the  more  probable ;  and  at  all 
events,  their  election  at  first  required  the  confirmation  of  the 

•  By  the  **  IcUian  I-aw"  (b.o.  492?)  the  interruption  of  a  tribune  in  addressing  tiie 
ComUia  Tributa  was  made  punishable  with  death. 
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CiiriaB.  They  did  not  receive  the  imperiumy  nor  were  they  regarded 
$B  magistrates.  Invested  with  none  of  the  regal  insignia,  and 
[«ated  on  a  plain  stool,  instead  of  the  ivory  curule  chair,  their 
[office  was  contrasted  with  the  consulate  as  much  by  the  absence  of 
external  pomp  as  by  the  unlimited  reality  of  power.  Its  first 
pnrpose,  of  protecting  the  .commonalty  from  oppression  under  a 
particular  law,  was  but  partially  accomplished,  inasmuch  as  the 
e?il  lay  in  the  law  itself,  not  merely  in  its  administration ;  nor  did 
the  power  thus  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  plebeians  give  the 
poor  any  adequate  protection  against  the  rich,  many  of  whom 
were  of  their  own  order.  The  real  effect  of  the  institution  was  to 
give  to  the  discord  between  rich  and  poor  a  legal  recognition  and 
organization.  After  the  time  of  the  decemviral  legislation,  the  oflSce 
originally  instituted  for  the  protection  of  individuals  from  oppres- 
sion grew  into  a  constitutional  but  irresponsible  veto  vested  in 
the  leaders  of  the  opposition.  The  increase  of  the  number  of  the 
tribunes  from  two  to  five,  and  afterwards  to  ten — combined  with 
the  change  which  transferred  the  right  of  intervention  from  the 
majority  of  the  college  to  each  individual — not  only  led  to  a  more 
ariatrary  and  obstructive  exercise  of  their  power,  but  often  enabled 
the  nobles  to  use  some  tribune  to  neutralize  the  policy  of  his  col- 
leagues. It  cannot,  however,  be  denied  that  the  office  had  its 
lase  in  giving  a  legitimate  character  to  the  popular  opposition,  and 
in  preventing  those  perpetual  alternations  of  exile,  and  those 
murderous  conflicts,  which  were  the  common  incidents  of  party 
contests  among  the  Greeks* 

The  law  for  the  appointment  of  the  Tribunes  of  the  Plebs  was 
carried  by  the  dictator  Valerius,  who  caused  every  citizen  to  take 
an  oath  to  observe  it.  It  was  deposited  in  the  temple  of  Vesta — 
which  became  the  special  sanctuary  of  the  plebeians,  as  that  of 
Saturn  was  of  the  patricians — ^under  the  charge  of  the  two  ple- 
beian -ffidiles.*  These  magistrates,  who  were  elected  annually, 
first  by  the  Centuries  or  Curiaa,  and  afterwards  by  the  Comitia 
Tribnta,  were  associated  with  the  tribunes  as  their  attendants  and 
assistants,  and  stood  in  much  the  same  relation  to  them,  as  the 
qnaestors  to  the  consuls.  Their  ftmctions  were  afterwards  greatly 
enlarged.  They  were  made  the  keepers  of  the  resolutions  of  the 
senate  as  well  as  of  the  plebs  (b.c.  446).  To  them  was  entrusted 
the  superintendence  of  all  buildings,  both  public  and  private, 
the  supply  of  water,  and  the  whole  sanitary  police  of  the  city ; 
the  distributions  of  corn  to  the  poorer  citizens  (annonce) ;  the  care 

*  Their  title  was  derived  from  the  house  (cedes)  of  the  goddess. 
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of  the  public  lands ;  the  superintendence  of  the  markets  and  of 
weights  and  measures;  the  ordering  of  and  presidency  over  the 
public  festivals :  and,  lastly,  the  duty  of  seeing  that  no  new  deities 
or  rites  were  introduced.  The  office  of  the  Curule  iEdiles  was  not 
instituted  till  b.c.  365.  While  the  plebeians  obtained  the  perma- 
nent protection  of  their  tribunes  and  aediles,  their  present  distress 
was  in  part  relieved  by  the  sending  out  of  a  militaiy  colony  to 
Velitrae,  a  town  conquered  from  the  Volscians.  Such  were  the  very 
momentous  results  of  the  famous  Secession  to  the  Sacred  Maunij 
for  such  was  the  name  by  which  the  commons  celebrated  the  posi- 
tion they  had  taken  up  on  the  hill  in  the  lands  of  CrustumeriimL 

The  first  year  after  this  great  political  victory  of  the  plebeians 
is  marked  in  the  Roman  annals  by  two  famous  names,  tlie  one  of 
a  bitter  enemy  of  the  order,  the  other  of  a  friend,  who  sealed  his 
devotion  with  his  blood.  Caius  Mabcius  Coriolanus,  who  had 
already  distinguished  himself,  as  a  youth  of  seventeen,  at  the 
battle  of  the  Lake  Regillus,  where  he  received  from  the  dictator 
the  "  civic  crown " — an  oaken  wreath — ^for  saving  the  life  of  a 
fellow-citizen,  and  who  gained  his  surname  this  year  by  hia  exploit 
in  taking  the  Volscian  city  of  -Corioli,  is  the  hero  of  a  legend,  in 
illustrating  which  our  own  greatest  poet  has  vied  with  the  old 
Boman  bards.  We  may  assume  that  those  who  have  not  read  the 
story  as  told  by  Livy  are  familiar  with  the  tragedy  of  Shakspere ; 
but,  if  there  be  any  historic  basis  for  it  at  all,  we  must  not  fidl  to 
notice  the  bitter  and  pertinacious  hostility  to  the  plebeians  implied 
in  the  proposal  of  Coriolanus,  to  extort  the  surrender  of  the  tribu- 
nate as  the  price  of  saving  them  from  famine. 

Of  Spurius  CASsros,  Dr.  Arnold  has  well  said,  that  "by  a 
strange  compensation  of  fortune,  the  first  Roman,  whose  greatness 
is  really  historical,  is  the  man  whose  deeds  no  poet  sang,  and  whose 
memory  the  early  annalists,  repeating  the  language  of  the  party 
who  destroyed  him,  have  branded  with  the  charge  of  treason  and 
attempted  tyranny.  Amidst  the  silence  and  the  calumnies  of  his 
enemies,  he  is  known  as  the  author  of  three  works,  to  which  Borne 
owed  all  her  future  greatness :  he  concluded  the  league  with  the 
Latins  in  his  second  consulship ;  in  his  third,  he  concluded  the 
league  with  the  Hernicans,  and  procured,  although  with  the  price 
of  his  own  life,  the  enactment  of  the  first  agrarian  law."  *  The 
treaty  with  the  Latins,  concluded  in  b.c.  493,  was  preserved  at 
Rome  on  a  brazen  pillar  down  to  the  time  of  Cicero.  Its  terms  of 
perfect  equality  prove  how  completely  the  Latins  had  regained  their 

*  Arnold's  History  of  Rome,  vol.  i.  pp.  161,  152. 
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independeDce ;  and  the  names  of  the  thirty  cities  indicate  within 
what  narrow  limits  the  Boman  territory  had  been  thrown  back.* 
The  language  of  the  treaty,  as  quoted  by  Dionysius  of  Halicar- 
oassns,  affords  an  interesting  example  of  the  style  of  such  instru- 
ments at  that  early  age : — "  There  shall  be  peace  between  them  so 
long  as  the  heaven  shall  keep  its  place  above  the  earth,  and  the 
^rth  its  place  below  the  heaven;  they  shall  neither  wage,  nor 
canse  to  be  waged,  any  war  against  each  other,  nor  give  to  each 
other's  eneniies  a  passage  through  their  land ;  they  shall  aid  each 
other,  when  attacked,  with  all  their  might,  and  all  spoils  and 
plunder  won  by  their  joint  arms  shall  be  shared  equally  between 
them."  After  a  clause  for  the  settlement  of  private  disputes 
between  citizens  of  the  two  states,  it  was  agreed  that  when  their 
armies  were  in  the  field  together,  the  command  should  be  given  in 
alternate  years  to  the  Boman  and  the  Latin  general. 

These  stipulations  evidently  point  to  a  common  danger  from 
some  enemy,  whose  attacks  were  the  chief  motive  for  the  union  of 
the  two  states.  The  legendary  stories,  confirmed  so  fkr  by  the 
subsequent  history,  enable  us  to  find  that  enemy  in  the  warlike 
peoples  of  the  Yolscians  and  the  JSquians,  two  branches  of  the 
Umbro-Samnite  race.  The  former,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
occupied  the  south  of  Latium ;  the  latter  had  their  seats  in  the 
Apennines,  on  the  upper  Anio.  Their  attacks  at  this  period  on 
the  Latins  and  the  Romans  may  be  probably  ascribed  to  the  pres- 
ume of  the  Etruscans,  who  were  extending  their  power  through 
Central  Italy  and  down  into  Campania,  f  The  long  wars  with  these 
tribes,  and  with  the  Etruscans,  form  the  sum  of  the  foreign  history 
of  Rome  down  to  the  Grallic  invasion ;  and  the  varying  fortunes  of 
those  wars  bear  a  close  relation  to  the  internal  history  of  the  city. 

The  league  was  strengthened,  seven  years  later,  in  the  third 
oonsulship  of  Spurius  Cassius,  by  the  accession  of  the  Hernicans, 
a  Sabine  people  who  dwelt  in  that  high  valley  of  the  Apennines 
which  extends  from  the  break  in  the  chain  at  Prieneste  to  the 
upper  course  of  the  Liris,  and  whose  position,  between  the 
'Slquians  on  the  north  and  the  Yolscians  on  the  south,  was  pecu* 
liarly  dangerous  (b.c.  486).  No  stronger  proof  could  be  given  of  the 
wisdom  of  the  foreign  policy  of  Spurius  Cassius  th^m  the  fact  that 
his  league  with  the  Latins  remained  unbroken  for  a  full  century, 
till  the  Grallic  invasion ;  and  yet  his  accusers  charged  him  with 
sacrificing  the  interests  of  Rome  to  those  of  the  Latins.     Party 

*  The  occairence  of  Gorioli  among  these  luunes  is  a  significant  commentary  on  the 
legend  of  Corioknnsy  which  makes  it  a  Volscian  town.  f  See  p.  143. 
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jealousy  can  always  forge  weapons  of  attack  equally  out  of  suco^B 
or  failure.  That  active  hostilities  were  carried  on,  especially  witk 
the  Volscians,  during  these  seven  years,  is  implied  in  the  legend 
of  Coriolanus,  which  (under  its  poetical  veil)  confesses  the  repulse 
of  the  enemy  after  great  danger  to  Boma  This  inference  agrees 
with  the  ascription  of  two  triumphs  to  Spurius  Gassius,  and  witb 
the  fact  that  a  new  division  of  public  land  had  to  be  made. 

The  consul  seized  the  opportunity  to  strike  a  blow  at  the  great 
iniquity  which  lay  at  the  root  of  the  civil  dissensions — the  system 
of  occupation  of  the  public  land  by  the  patricians,  and  .the  with- 
holding assignments  of  it  from  the  plebeians.     He  proposed  to 
the  Comitia  Centuriata  the  first  of  those  famous,  but  grievously 
misunderstood  measures,  known   as  Agrarian   Laws.     To  the 
illustrious  Niebuhr  is  due  the  merit  of  dispelling  the  popular 
misapprehension,  that  the  principle  of  an  agrarian  law  consisted  in 
the  resumption  by  the  state  of  its  supposed  natural  right  to  all 
the  land  under  its  protection,  and  its  redistribution  to  the  citizens, 
rich  and  poor  alike,  on  equal  terms.    No  such  confiscation  of 
private  property  was  dreamt  of  in  these  laws.    They  dealt  solely 
with  the  ager  publictiSj  the  nature  of  which  has  already  been 
explained ;   and  their  primary  objects  was  to  secure  for  the  ple- 
beians those  allotoients  of  arable  ground,  and  that  fair  share  in 
the  use  of  the  pasture  land,  which  the  cupidity  of  the  patricians 
had  withheld,  and  to  exact  from  the  occupiers  of  the  remainder 
their  stipulated  rent.     Spurius  Cassius  proposed  that  the  public 
domain  should  be  measured,  a  part  of  it  leased  for  the  benefit  of  the 
state,  and  another  portion  distributed  aniong  the  needy  citizens. 
The  popularity  of  the  consul  and  the  fear  of  another  secession 
prevailed  over  the  violent  opposition  of  the  patricians,  headed  bj 
his  colleague,  Proculus  Virginius.*     The  measure  was  carried 
through  the  assembly  of  the  Centuries,  and  confirmed  by  the 
Curiae;  but  the  patricians  watched  for  an  opportunity  to  destroy 
the  man  whom  they  regarded  as  a  traitor  to  his  order,  and  the 
plebeians  themselves  were  dissatisfied  because  the  Latins  were  to  . 
have  their  fair  share  in  the  distribution  of  the  land,  according  to  the 
recent  treaty.     Cassius  was  succeeded  in  the  consulship  by  Servius 
Cornelius  and  Quintus  Fabius ;  and  another  member  of  the  Fabian 
house,  which  now  begins  to  distinguish  itself  by  its  high  patrician 
politics — Kseso  Fabius,  the  consul's  brother — ^was  one  of  the  two 
judges  of  capital  crimes   {gucestores  parricidii).    These  officers 

•  Throughout  the  whole  duration  of  the  Patrician  Republic,   any  cotosid  who 
favoured  the  people  generally  had  as  a  colleague  one  of  their  violent  enemies. 
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|Am]d  bring  at  once  l)efore  the  people  any  case  in  which  an  appeal 
)uld  lie  from  their  judgment;  and  thus  Keeso  arraigned  Spurius 
aus  before  the  Comitia  Curiata  on  the  charge  of  trying  to 
:e  himself  king.     It  might  have  been  supposed  that  the  deci- 
m  lay  legally   with  the  Comitia  Centuriata;   but  the  CurisB 
led  the  right  of  judging  a  fellow  patrician ;   and  Spurius 
Gisfiius  was  scourged  and  beheaded,  and  his  house  levelled  with 
tile  ground.     '*  There  was  some  truth  in  the  charge  that  he  had 
^tismped  regal  power,  for  he  had  endeavoured,  like  the  kings,  to 
protect  the  free  conmions  against  his  own  order.     His  law  was 
buried  along  with  him;   but  its  spectre  thenceforth  incessantly 
launted  the  eyes  of  the  rich,  and  again  and  again  it  rose  from  the 
tomb  against  them,  tiU  the  conflicts  to  which  it  led  destroyed  the 
commonwealth."  *    Meanwhile  the  triumph  of  the  patricians  is 
attested  by  the  appearance  of  a  Fabius  as  one  of  the  consuls  for 
•even  successive  years  (b.c.  485 — 479).     But  the  ascendancy  of 
the  Fabian  house  brought  an  unexpected  aid  to  the  popular  cause. 
These  seven  years  were  a  period  of  incessant  war  with  the 
£quians  and  the  Yeientines,  and  of  continual  dissensions  in  the 
city.     Successive  tribunes  attempted  to  protect  citizens  in  the 
Ycfdsal  to  enlist;   and  it  is  even  said  that  the  soldiers  of  the 
haughty  Ksbso  Fabius,  who  was  hated  almost  as  bitterly  as  Appius 
Claudius,  suffered  themselves  to  be  defeated  rather  than  follow 
kim  to  victory.    At  length,  the  valour  of  the  Fabii  in  a  battle 
against  the  Yeientines,  followed  by  their  kind  treatment  of  the 
wounded  soldiers,  eoncUiated  the  people  (b.c.  480) ;  and,  in  the 
foflowing  year,  Ksbso  himself  proposed  the  execution  of  the  Agra- 
rian Law  of  Spurius  Cassius.     Scorned  by  their  fellow  patricians 
M  recreants,  the  Fabii  resolved  to  quit  Rome  in  a  body,  with 
their  clients,  as  the  Claudii  had  left  Begillus  a  quarter  of  a 
century  before.    They  established  themselves  on  the  little  river 
Cremera,  which  runs  into  the  Tiber  from  the  Tuscan  side,  a  few 
miles  above  Home ;  but  within  two  years  the  whole  colony,  to  the 
number  of  300,  were  surprised  and  put  to  the  sword  by  the 
Yeientines.     One  youth  alone  escaped,  having  been  left  behind  at 
Borne,  and  became  the  ancestor  of  the  Fabii  who  were  so  famous 
in  after  years  (b.c.  477).    In  the  next  year,  the  Yeientines  stormed 
the  Janiculum,  and  two  years  later  a  truce  was  made  between 
Rome  and  Yeii  for  forty  years  (b.c.  474). f 

*  Momiasen,  History  of  JtoTne,  toI  i.  p.  289. 

t  With  characteriBtic  falBificatioD,  the  annalists  represent  the  Veientines,  after  all 
their  saccesses,  as  suing  for  thiSi  peace. 
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These  disasters  supplied  the  tribunes  with  grounds  for  attacks 
upon  the  patrician  magistrates ;  and  the  consuls  of  two  successive 
years  were  impeached  for  permitting  the  massacre  of  the  Fabii 
and  the  loss  of  the  Janiculum.  The  precedent  was  next  extended 
to  political  offences,  and  the  consuls  of  b.c.  474  were  impeached, 
on  the  expiration  of  their  year  of  office,  for  their  opposition  to  the 
demand  of  the  tribunes  for  the  execution  of  the  Agrarian  Law. 
Their  accuser,  the  tribune  Genucius,  was  found  dead  in  his  bed  on 
the  night  before  the  trial.  This  violation  of  the  sacred  person  of 
a  tribune,  the  more  odious  because  of  the  freedom  of  access  to  his 
house,  was  followed  by  other  assassinations,  which  struck  terror 
into  the  popular  party,  till  the  courage  of  a  single  man  rallied  the 
plebeians  and  raised  the  tribunes  one  great  step  in  power. 

This  man  was  Publilius  Volero,  who,  being  chosen  tribune,  in  con- 
sequence of  his  resistance  to  an  arbitrary  levy  made  by  the  consols, 
proposed  the  celebrated  "  Publilian  Law,"  that  the  tribunes  of  the 
plebs  and  the  plebeian  sddiles  should  be  elected  by  the  plebeians 
themselves  in  the  Comitia  Tributa  (b.c.  472).     Every  device  was 
employed  to  postpone  the  Comitia  of  the  Tribes,  to  whom  the  pro- 
posal was  at  first  made  as  a  plebiscitum.    The  patricians  appeared 
in  the  Forum  with  their  clients,  and  provoked  personal  conflicts 
with  the  plebeians,  and  a  fatal  epidemic  helped  to  drive  over  the 
business  to  the  following  year.     Both  parties  prepared  for  a  deci- 
sive contest     The  patricians  chose  for  their  consul  Appius  Clau- 
dius, the  son  of  their  old  leader ;  Volero  was  re-elected  tribune, 
with  a  still  more  bold  and  resolute  colleague,  Caius  LsBtoiius; 
and  the  scope  of  the  proposed  resolution  was  enlarged.    The  day 
of  meeting  came.     Appius  Claudius  declared  that  he  would  resist 
the  voting  by  force ;  Laetorius  vowed  that  he  would  carry  the  law 
before  night,  or  lay  down  his  life  in  the  Forum.    Appius  kept  his 
place,  surrounded  by  his  lictors,  when  Laetorius  called  the  tribes 
to  vote,  and  bade  all  strangers  to  withdraw  from  tlie  Forum.    The 
tribune  sent  his  officer  to  insist  on  the  consul's  departure ;  and  a 
fray  ensued  between  the  lictors  and  the  multitude,  in  which  the 
sacred  person  of  Laetorius  was  severely  wounded.    The  commoDS 
stormed  the  Capitol;  and  for  several  days  the  citadel  of  Borne 
was  held  by  them  as  by  an  enemy.     At  length  the  senate  listened 
to  the  wiser  advice  of  the  more  moderate  consul,  Titus  Quinctius. 
They  adopted  the  plebiscitum,  and  proposed  it  to  the  Comitia 
Curiata,  whose  sanction  converted  it  into  a  law,  which  has  been 
called  the  second  great  charter  of  Roman  liberties.    Some  say  that 
the  number  of  the  tribunes  was  now  first  raised  to  five.     Be  this 
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I  9S  it  may,  five  plebeian  tribtines  were  elected  by  the  assembly  of 

j  the  tribes  in   the  following  year  (b.c.  470).     Their  names  are 

f  preserred ;  and  the  absence  of  that  of  Laetorins  from  the  list  has 

i  been  thought  to  imply  that  he  died,  as  he  had  said,  from  the 

wounds  he  received  in  the  Formn.     Nor  was  Appins  Claudius 

suffered  to  escape  punishment.     His  army  reftised  to  fight,  when 

he  led  them  against  the  Yolscians ;  and  the  stem  consul  inflicted 

on  them  that  terrible  penalty  of  decimation*  which  has  since 

passed  into  a  proverbial  expression.     For  this  act  of  severity,  and 

for  his  lawless  conduct  in  his  consulship,  he  was  impeached  by 

two  of  the  new  tribunes,  and  only  avoided  a  certain  condemnation 

by  suicide.     Another  account,   however,  says  that  he  died  of 

sickness  (b.c.  470). 

We  know  in  fact  that  Eome  suffered  terribly  about  this  time 
&om  the  ravages  of  pestilence,  which  in  one  year  carried  off  both 
the  consols,  two  of  the  four  augurs,  and  the  Curio  Maximus  (the 
head  of  the  curiae) ;  and  the  only  magistrates  left  were  the  ple- 
bdan  sediles,  who  carried  on  the  government  under  the  control 
of  senatorial  interreges  (B.a  463).     All  the  accession  of  political 
power  gained  by  the  tribunes  had  been  of  little  material  help  to 
the  plebeians,  who  were  again  overwhelmed  with  distress  and 
debt    Their  most  substantial  relief  was  from  the  foundation  of  a 
colony  at  the  important  port  of  Antium,  on  the  coast  of  Latium, 
which  was  taken  from  the  Volscians  (b.c.  468),  and  by  the  divi- 
sion of  its  lands  among  the  colonists.    At  length  the  demands  of 
the  commons  rose  to  a  complete  reform  of  the  existing  order  of 
the  commonwealth ;  and,  in  B.c.  462,  the  tribune,  C.  Terentillus, 
proposed  a  law  for  the  restraining  of  the  powers  of  the  consuls, 
and  for  the  appointment  of  ten  commissioners,!  chosen  equally 
from  both  orders,  to  draw  up  a  new  code  of  laws.     This  proposal 
contained  the  first  germ  of  the  decemviral  legislation,  which  was 
carried  into  effect  as  a  compromise  after  a  violent  conflict  for 
eight  years  (b.c.  462 — 454).    The  plebeians  elected  the  same  tri- 
bunes for  five  successive  years.    The  younger  patricians  organized 
clubs  for  the  perpetration  of  every  kind  of  violence ;  and  among 
these,  Kssao  Quinctius,  the  son  of  the  celebrated  Cincinnatus, 
brought  upon  himself  an  impeachment  by  the  tribune,  Aulus  Yir- 

*  That  is,  the  choice  of  every  ierUh  man,  by  lot  or  otherwise,  for  execution.  The 
noral  effect  of  this  punishment  may  be  said  to  be  increased  tenfold  by  the  fear  of 
eviny  man  that  the  choice  may  fall  on  him. 

t  Decemviri,  It  was  the  custom  of  the  Romans  to  name  colleges  or  committees, 
vl^er  permanent  or  special,  by  the  number  of  their  members.  The  celebrated 
political  triumvirates  were  an  ironical  application  of  this  nomenclature. 
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ginins  (B.a  461).     Eeeso  fled  into  Etniria  before  the  day  of  his 
trial     A  conspiracy  was  formed  for  effecting  his  return ;  and  in 
the  following  year  a  band  of  exiles  and  slaves,  led  by  a  Sabine, 
named  Appius  Herdonins,  sniprized  the  Capitol  by  night,  and 
kept  possession  of  it  in  arms,  demanding  the  restoration  of  all 
political  exiles.     The  consular  power  was,  as  usual,  divided  be- 
tween an  eager  partisan  of  the  patricians  and  a  £a.vourer  of  the 
people,  an  Appius  Claudius  and  a  Valerius  Poplicola.     The  latter 
led  the  allied  forces  of  the  Latins  and  Hemicans'to  the  assault  of 
the  CapitoL    The  consul  was  killed,  but  the  post  was  carried,  and 
the  insurgents  were  put  to  the  sword  or  afterwards  executed. 
Kseso  Quinctius,  who  is  not  expressly  mentioned,  seems  to  have 
fallen  in  the  conflict     But  the  patricians  proved  their  unyielding 
obstinacy  by  electing  in  tl^e  place  of  Valerius  the  father  of  the 
rebel  Kasso,  the  stem  L.  Quinctius  Cincinnatus,  who  was  as  con- 
spicuous for  his  enmity  to  the  commons  as  for  the  republican 
simplicity  which  has  shed  a  lustre  upon  his  name.     The  annalists 
ascribe  to  him  a  scheme  for  obtaining  the  revocation  of  all  the 
popular  measures  by  summoning  the  army,  in  virtue  of  their 
military  oath,  to  meet  him  at  the  Lake  Begillus,  where  the  pro- 
tection of  the  tribunes  would  have  been  of  no  force  against  the 
consular  imperiuin.     The  worst  scenes  of  civil  conflict  that  dis- 
graced the  Greek  republics  were  enacted  at  Bome,  which  seemed 
given  over  to  internal  war.     There  is  even  a  tradition,  though 
scarcely  clear  enough  to  be  recorded  as  a  fact,  that  nine  eminent 
men  of  the  popular  party  were  burnt  alive  in  the  Circus  Maximus; 
such  being  the  punishment  provided  by  an  old  law  for  the  wont 
traitors.     The  state  seems  only  to  have  been  saved  from  anarchy 
by  the  moderating  influence  of  the  senate,  and  the  pressure  of 
foreign  war. 

For  the  JBquians  and  Volscians  were  again  bearing  hard  upon 
Latium.  The  citadel  of  Tusculum,  which  had  been  surprised  by 
the  former,  was  indeed  recovered,  but  Antium  was  retaken  and 
held  by  the  latter  (b.c.  459).  A  brief  truce  with  the  -Skjuians 
was  followed  by  the  war  which  is  illustrated  by  the  celebrated 
legend  of  Cincinnatus.  In  the  year  b.c.  458,  the  consul  L  Minn- 
cius  had  suffered  himself  to  be  surrounded  by  the  enemy  in  a  defile 
of  Mount  Algidus.*  Five  knights  escaped  from  the  army,  and 
brought  the  news  of  its  danger  to  Rome.  The  consul,  C.  Nautias, 
summoned  the  senate,  and  it  was  resolved  that  L.  Quinctius  Cincin* 

*  This  range,  which  lay  between  Pneneste  and  the  Alban  hill,  was  a  sort  of  advanM^ 
post  of  the  ^uians  in  their  wars  with  Rome. 
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mtm  Blionld  be  named  dictator.  Though  sharing,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  strongest  prejudices  of  his  order  against  the  plebeians, 
Cincinnatus  was  one  of  a  class  of  patricians  which  did  not  die  out 
for  many  generations,  who,  amidst  the  growth  of  wealth  and 
avarice,  preserved  the  simple  frugal  life  of  the  olden  times,  when 
etich  burgess  had  his  modest  share  of  the  narrow  territory  of  the 
citv. 

**  Himc  et  incomptis  Curium  capillis 
Utilem  hello  tulit  et  CamiUum 
Sffiva  paupertas  et  avitus  apto 
Cum  lare  fundus." 

He  lived  on  his  little  farm  of  four  Juffera  beyond  the  Tiber, 
which  he  cultivated  with  his  own  hands.*  When  summoned  to 
assume  the  consulship  two  years  before,  he  had  said  to  his  wife, 
"  I  fear,  Racilia,  our  little  field  must  remain  this  year  unsown ;  " 
and  now  he  was  found  by  the  deputies  of  the  Senate  digging  in  the 
field,  with  his  toga  laid  aside  on  the  ground.  They  bade  him  put 
on  his  dress  to  receive  the  message  of  the  Senate  in  a  fitting  manner, 
and  hailed  him  as  Master  of  the  People,  to  deliver  the  consul  and 
his  army  from  the  ambush  of  the  -^quians.  Having  appointed  for 
his  master  of  the  horse  L.  Tarquitius  Flaccus,  a  citizen  poor  and 
frugal  as  himself,  who  had  not  the  census  of  a  knight,  Cincinnatus 
summoned  all  the  people  to  the  Forum,  and  ordered  the  shops  to 
be  shut  and  all  business  to  be  suspended,  till  the  consul  and  his 
army  should  be  rescued.  He  summoned  every  man  of  military  age 
to  meet  him  in  the  Campus  Martins  before  sunset,  each  provided 
with  rations  for  five  days,  and  twelve  stakes,  f  The  old  men  pre- 
pared the  food,  while  the  soldiers  cut  the  stakes  where  they  pleased ; 
and  before  midnight  the  dictator  and  his  levy  had  reached  Mount 
Algidus.  Having  reconnoitred  the  enemy's  position,  Cincinnatus 
ordered  his  soldiers  to  lay  down  their  baggage,  and  to  surround 
the  hostile  camp  with  a  ditch  and  the  palisade  he  had  provided. 
They  began  their  work  with  a  shout  that  announced  their  presence 
to  the  consul  and  his  army,  who  forthwith  made  an  attack  which 
occupied  the  ^quians  all  the  night,  and  allowed  them  no  leisure 
to  turn  against  the  new  enemy.     So  they  found  themselves  in  the 

*  fovjrjugera  is  about  2}  acres.  The  farm  was  probably  in  the  suburb  of  Janicu- 
lam,  as  Borne  had  not  yet  recoyered  her  territory  beyond  the  Tiber.  The  cognomen 
of  Cindnnatus  is  said  to  have  been  derived  from  his  crisp  curling  locks  (cincinni), 

t  Three  or  four  stakes  for  the  palisade  of  the  camp  formed  a  regular  part  of  the 
load  which  a  Roman  soldier  carried  on  the  march ;  but  these  were  designed  for  a 
Bpecial  parpose. 

VOL.  IT.  R 
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morning  liemmed  in  between  two  Roman  annies,  and  had  no 
resource  but  to  surrender  at  discretion.  Cincinnatus  made  them 
all  pass  beneath  the  yoke,  as  the  symbol  of  subjection*  :  and  led 
the  MquisLD.  general  Gracchus,  and  his  chief  officers,  in  trinmi^ 
back  to  Rome,  which  he  had  left  within  twenty-four  hours,  fol- 
lowed by  the  consul's  army,  to  whom  he  allowed  no  share  of  the 
spoil.  The  poetic  beauty  of  the  story  is  somewhat  marred  by  its 
sequel.  Cincinnatus  did  not  lay  down  his  office  till  he  had  avenged 
his  son  KaBso  by  the  condemnation  and  banishment  of  the  chief 
witness  against  him  on  a  charge  of  pequry.  But  he  made  no 
fiirther  political  use  of  his  power ;  and  he  retired  to  his  farm,  after 
holding  the  dictatorship  for  only  sixteen  days. 

The  connection  of  this  family  legend  of  the  Quinctii  with  the 
real  history  of  the  iBquian  and  Volscian  wars  is  admirably  described 
by  Dr.  Arnold : — "  In  such  a  warfare  as  that  of  the  Romans  with 
the  ^quians  and  Yolscians,  there  are  always  sufficient  alternations 
of  success  to  famish  the  annalists  on  either  side  with  matter  of 
triumph ;   and  by  exaggerating  every  victory,  and  omitting  or 
slightly  noticing  every  defeat,  they  form  a  picture  such  as  national 
vanity  most  delights  in.     But  we  neither  can,  nor  need  we  desire, 
to  correct  and  supply  the  omissions  of  the  details  of  the  Roman 
historians :   it  is  enough  to  say  that,  at  the  close  of  the  third 
century  of  Rome,  the  warfare  which  the  Romans  had  to  maintain 
against  the  Opican  nations  was   generally  defensive:   that  the 
-SJquians  and  Volscians  had  advanced  from  the  line  of  the  Apen- 
nines, and  established  themselves  on  the  Alban  hUls  in  the  heart 
of  Latium :  that  of  the  thiriy  Latin  states,  which  had  formed  the 
league  with  Rome  (in  b.c.  493),  thirteen  were  now  either  destroyed 
or  were  in  the  possession  of  the  Opicans :  that  on  the  Alban  hills 
themselves  Tusculum  alone  remained  independent ;  and  that  there 
was  no  other  friendly  city  to  obstruct  the  irruptions  of  the  enemy 
into  the  territory  of  Rome.     Accordingly,  that  territory  was  plun- 
dered year  after  year,  and,  whatever  defeats  the  plunderers  may  at 
times  have  sustained,  yet  they  were  never  deterred  from  renewing 
a  contest  which  they  found  in  the  main  profitable  and  glorious. 
So  greatly  had  the  power  and  dominion  of  Rome  fallen  since  the 
overthrow  of  the  monarchy."t 

So  little  was  the  victory  of  Cincinnatus  decisive,  that  in  the 

*  The  yoke,  formed  of  two  spears  set  upright  and  one  across,  was  an  imitation  of 
the  instrument  which  served  draught  cattle  for  a  collar,  and  whicli  may  still  be  seen 
where  oxen  are  used  for  ploughing. 

+  History  of  Rome,  vol.  i.  pp.  208,  209. 
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very  next  year  we  find  the  jEquians  joining  with  the  Sabines  to 
ravage  the  rich  territory  between  the  Tiber  and  the  Anio.  These 
ware,  and  the  continuance  of  the  pestilence  at  Rome,  had  the 
eflGact  of  still  postponing  the  Terentilian  law.  Meanwhile,  the 
popular  party  aimed  at  other  objects.  The  number  of  the  tribunes, 
already  enlarged  to  five,  was  now  doubled ;  a  worse  than  doubtful 
benefit,  as  it  increased  the  chance  that  one  of  so  large  a  number 
might  become  the  tool  of  the  patricians  (b,c.  457).  A  far  greater 
gain  was  effected  by  the  law  of  the  tribune  Icilius,  assigning  the 
Aventine  as  a  residence  for  the  Plebeians.  The  surface  of  the 
hill  was  parcelled  out  among  them  into  building  sites ;  and  its 
steep  sides  made  it  capable  of  defence  (b.c.  456).  Lest  this  law 
should  be  obstructed  in  its  passage,  like  the  Terentilian,  by  the 
Asorderly  interruptions  of  the  patricians  and  their  clients,  it  was 
W)t  proposed  in  the  Comitia  Tributa,  but  laid  as  a  petition  before 
the  Senate  by  the  tribune,  who  demanded  to  be  heard  in  its  behalf; 
and  thus  the  tribunes  gained  indirectly  what  amounted  to  the 
privilege  of  initiating  measures  in  the  Senate.  That  body  adopted 
the  law  as  a  compromise :  it  passed  the  assembly  of  the  centuries ; 
it  was  confirmed  with  solemn  oaths  in  the  presence  of  the  Pon- 
tiffs ;  and  was  inscribed  on  a  brass  pillar  in  the  temple  of  Diana 
on  the  Aventine.  Still  the  Terentilian  law  was  pressed  on  by  the 
tribunes,  who  were  re-elected  for  the  fifth  time,  and  as  resolutely 
opposed  by  the  patricians.  At  length,  in  the  three-hundredth 
year  of  the  city,  an  agreement  was  effected  imder  the  auspices  of 
the  consuls,  who  were  both  of  the  moderate  party.  A  commission 
of  three  (triumviri)  was  sent  to  Greece,  then  in  the  height  of  her 
glory,  in  the  interval  between  the  Persian  and  the  Peloponnesian 
Wars,  to  inquire  into  the  Greek  laws,  especially  those  of  Solon, 
and  to  report  which  of  them  seemed  likely  to  be  advantageous  to 
the  state  (b.c.  454).  It  was  during  the  year  of  their  absence  that 
the  pestilence,  under  which  Rome  had  long  suffered  more  or  less, 
hroke  out  with  the  frightful  violence  already  noticed,  aggravated 
hy  a  famine  (b.c.  453).  The  city  would  seem  to  have  lain  at  the 
mercy  of  her  enemies,  had  they  not  suffered  equally  by  the  same 
plague,  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  wave  of  that  mysterious 
disease  which  desolated  Athens  twenty-three  years  later.*  The 
exhaustion  caused  by  it  seems  to  have  checked  the  attacks  of  the 
enemies  of  Bome  for  several  years. 

In  the  following  year,  the  pestilence  abated ;  the  commissioners 
returned  from  Greece ;  both  parties  agreed  to  appoint  a  Committee 

•  See  VoL  I.,  pp.  498—600. 
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of  Ten  *  with  full  power,  not  only  to  draw  up  new  laws,  but  to 
administer  the  whole  government  of  the  republic,  both  civil  and 
military,  till  the  new  code  should  come  into  force.  Meanwhile, 
all  the  ordinary  magistracies  were  to  be  suspended,  including  not 
only  the  consulate,  but  the  tribuneship.f  The  patricians  insisted 
that  all  the  Ten  should  be  of  their  own  body,  and,  after  a  severe 
struggle,  the  plebeians  were  compelled  to  yield  the  pointy  They 
seem  to  have  relied  on  the  understanding,  that  the  new  l^islation 
was  to  be  a  thoroughly  healing  measure,  framed  to  establish,  for 
ever,  equal  justice  to  both  orders ;  and,  strange  as  it  appears  in 
the  light  of  the  past  and  of  the  future,  they  reposed  fall  confidence 
in  Appius  Claudius,  who,  as  consul  elect,  was  to  be,  with  his  col- 
league Titus  Genucius,  at  the  head  of  the  college.  For  this 
Appius  Claudius,  the  son  and  grandson  of  the  Claudii  who  have 
already  figured  in  the  annals  of  the  republic,  had  professed  to 
espouse  the  cause  of  the  people.  Three  members  more  were  for- 
nished  (as  Niebuhr  supposes)  §  by  the  Warden  of  the  City  and 
the  Quesstores  Parricidii ;  and  the  other  five  were  elected  by  the 
Comitia  of  the  Centuries  (b.c.  452). 

With  the  new  year,  the  consuls  elect  went  through  the  form  of 
abdicating  their  oflSce,  and  the  Decemvirs  entered  on  their  un- 
bounded power,  limited  only  by  the  obligation  of  laying  it  down 
at  the  expiration  of  the  year.  The  administrative  government  was 
vested,  just  as  during,  an  Interregnum,  in  each  member  of  the 
college  for  a  day.  But  it  was  soon  found  that  Appius  Claudius, 
from  the  prestige  of  his  great  name,  firom  his  determined  will, 
and  from  his  great  popularity,  eclipsed  his  colleagues,  and  wielded 
a  power  little  short  of  regal.  Nor  did  he  at  first  belie  the  confi- 
dence of  the  people.  He  seems  to  have  possessed  one  of  those 
ardent  and  self-willed  natures  which  apply  their  force  admirably 
to  a  worthy  object,  and  then,  in  the  pride  of  success,  expecting  to 

•  Their  full  title  was  Decent  Viri  consulari  potestaU  legibus  scribundis, 

t  Such  is  the  statement  of  lAvy  and  Dionysius ;  but  Niebuhr  doubts  its  truth 
respecting  the  tribunate,  which,  however,  he  admits  to  have  been  suspended  under 
the  second  decemvirate. 

t  This  statement  describes  the  actual  fact  with  reference  to  the  first  decemrir^ 
not  the  essential  nature  of  the  office.  That  the  '*  deccmyirate  with  consular  power," 
like  the  subsequent  **  military  tribunate  with  consular  power,"  was  legally  open  to 
both  orders,  is  argued  by  Dr.  Mommsen,  both  on  other  grounds  and  decisirely  fnm 
the  names  of  five  of  the  members  of  the  second  decemviral  college,  who  unquestion- 
ably belonged  to  plebeian  gentes. 

§  He  regards  the  first  decemvirs  as  the  decern  primi  of  the  Senate  ;  but  the  second 
as  a  representative  college  resembling,  and  probably  framed  in  direct  imitation  of,  the 
Attic  Archons,  as  a  result  of  the  commission  sent  to  Greece. 
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command  all  around  them,  are  shipwrecked  upon  theu*  own  selfish 
desires.  While  the  Decemvirs  were  engaged  in  their  great  work 
of  legislation,  and  moved  with  the  desire  of  reconciling  all  parties, 
their  government  was  moderate  and  just. 

Meanwhile  their  special  work  made  rapid  progress.     Their  study 
of  the  Greek  laws  was  aided  by  an  Ionian  sophist,  Heimodorus  of 
Ephesns,  whose  services  were  commemorated  by  the  erection  of 
his  statue  in  the  Comitium.     By  the  end  of  the  year,  they  had 
prepared  and  laid  before  the  people  a  complete  code  of  laws, 
which  were  engraved  upon  ten  tablets  of  brass,  and  affixed  to  the 
rostra  in  front  of  the  senate-house.     The  very  number  of  these 
tables,  corresponding  to  the  number  of  the  Decemvirs — a  number 
so  familiar  to  the  Latins — famishes  a  decisive  confirmation  of 
what  we  might  assume  from  all  the  circumstances,  that  the  Ten 
Tables  were  designed  for  a  complete  code.    The  statement  that  the 
Decemviral  office  was  prolonged  for  another  year,  in  order  that  the 
code  might  be  made  more  complete,  is  the  more  suspicious  from 
the  fSw;t  that,  with  the  exception  of  Appius  Claudius,  the  two  lists 
of  Decemvirs  were  composed  of  different  persons.     It  is  one  of 
those  bold  conjectures,  which  were  the  fruit  of  Niebuhr's  almost 
intuitive  sagacity,  that  the  decemvirate  was  meant  to  be  a  perma- 
nent committee  of  government,  in  place  of  the  old  magistracies. 
It  seems  unquestionably  to  have  been  the  object  of  the  new  legis- 
lation to  substitute  the  safeguard  of  written  law  for  the  irregular 
protection  which  had  been  afforded  by  the  tribunitian  power,  at 
the  cost  almost  of  a  chronic  civil  war.     "  Beyond  doubt,"  says 
Dr.  Mommsen,  "  when  the  plebeians  desired  a  written  code,  the 
patricians  replied  that  in  that  event  the  legal  protection  of  tribunes 
vould  be  superfluous."     But  it  is  scarcely  probable  that  the  ple- 
beians would  have  surrendered  the  tribuneship,  trusting  to  the 
letter  of  a  law  the  administration  of  which  was  left  to  the  patrician 
'nagistrates ;   and  the  equal  division  of  the  second  decemvirate 
&niong  the  patrician  and  plebeian  members  looks  like  a  permanent 
compromise  between  the  orders,  an  idea  which  seems  to  be  carried 
out  in  the  whole  constitution  of  the  college.     We  learn  from 
Dionysius  that  six  of  the  Ten  were  military  tribunes,  three  patri- 
cian and  three  plebeian  ;  and  these  were  commanders  in  war.     Of 
the  remaining  four,  Niebuhr  regards  two  as  invested  with  censorial 
power  and  with  that  of  the  Warden  of  the  City,  combined  with 
the  presidency  of  the  Senate,  while  the  other  two  had  the  authority 
of  qufiestors ;  there  being  one  patrician  and  one  plebeian  in  each  of 
these  two  pairs.  Niebuhr  also  states  that "  the  second  election  was 
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quite  different  from  the  first,  the  noblest,  like  the  lowest  patricians, 
canvassing  for  the  votes  of  the  plebeians  (canvassing  here  appears 
for  the  first  time),  so  that  the  election  was  perfectly  free." 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  Decemvirate  was  renewed  for  the  year  b.c. 
450,  and  two  more  tables  were  added  to  the  ten  former,  thus  com- 
pleting the  celebrated  Laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  the  founda- 
tion of  the  majestic  system  of  Roman  jurisprudence.*     Appius 
Claudius  was  the  only  member  re-elected  of  the  former  coli^. 
The  common  story  ascribes  this  distinction  to  his  fevour  with  the 
people,  which  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  patricians,  the  most 
eminent  of  whom,  including  Cincinnatus  and  another  Quinctius, 
were  themselves  candidates  for  the  oflSce.     The  Senate  appointed 
Appius  to  preside  at  the  new  elections,  as  an  indirect  mode  of 
disqualification ;  but  he  scrupled  not  to  receive  votes  for  himself, 
and  was  again  invested  with  an  almost  despotic  power.  The  history 
of  the  second  Decemvirate  is  one  of  the  points  most  obscured  by 
the  character  of  the  sources  from  which  it  comes.     They  are  com- 
monly said  to  have  abused  their  power  and  ruled  tyrannically,  and 
all  the  complaints  against  the  decemviral  legislation  refer  to  the 
two  last  tables.     But  when  Cicero,  for  example,  calls  these  laws 
unjust,  he  is  speaking  on  behalf  of  the  aristocratic  party.     Of  the 
laws  themselves  we  know  too  little  to  decide  upon  their  real  ten- 
dency ;  but  they  seem  to  have  embodied  in  a  written  form  the 
existing  mass  of  customary  law,  with  scarcely  any  material  altera- 
tions.    They  were  in  fact  a  compromise  between  the  two  orders, 
based  on  the  existing  rights  of  both.     Even  the  laws  against  insol- 
vent debtors  seem  to  have  been  left  in  force,  though  a  maximiun  of 
legal  interest  was  fixed  (probably  ten  per  cent),  and  severer  penal- 
ties were  enacted  for  usury  than  for  theft.   The  distinction  between 
the  orders  was  still  perpetuated  by  the  prohibition  of  intermarriage. 
The  right  of  appeal  to  the  Comitia  Centuriata  was  guaranteed ;  but 
the  exclusion  of  any  appeal  to  the  Comitia  Tributa  is  one  of  the 
indications  of  a  design  to  perpetuate  the  suspension  of  the  tribunate 
itself.  The  great  point  gained  was  not  in  the  contents  of  the  Tables 
so  much  as  in  their  very  existence  and  publication,  as  a  code  the 
rules  of  which  all  magistrates  must  henceforth  observe  in  their 
administration  of  the  law,  in  the  presence  of  a  public  who  knew 
its  contents  as  well  as  themselves.     The  question  still  remained— 
most  critical  at  the  time,  and  very  difficult  for  the  historian— 
what  those  magisti'ates  were  to  be. 

♦  It  is  curious  to  observe,  in  the  numbers  of  the  Tables,  aiiother  example  of  tie 
Conflict  between  the  decimal  and  duodecimal  systems  of  notation ^ 
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Thm  much  is  clear,  that,  when  the  year  expired,  and  it  only 
remained  for  the  Decemvirs  to  promulgate  the  laws,  and  to  conduct 
the  election  of  their  successors  (whoever  those  successors  might  be) 
they  refused  to  make  the  demission  of  their  office,  and  were  driven 
fiom  power  by  an  insurrection,  provoked  by  the  outrageous  inso- 
lence of  Appius  Claudius.  The  old  annalists  represent  the  tyranny 
of  the  decemvirs  as  another  instance  of  aristocratic  misrule,  and 
the  popular  professions  of  Appius  as  aflfectation  from  the  first. 
But  there  is  another  view,  which  furnishes  a  better  explanation  of 
his  whole  conduct,  while  it  is  more  consistent  with  the  fact  that 
half  the  college  were  plebeians.  Invested  with  a  new  power,  before 
which  the  old  magistracies  had  given  place,  and  surrounded  by 
insignificant  or  obsequious  colleagues,  Appius  may  have  aspired  to 
royal  power,  leaning  on  the  support  of  the  plebeians  ;  but,  imable 
to  control  his  passions,  he  outraged  those  who  should  have  sup- 
ported him  against  the  opposition  of  the  nobles,  and  so  fell  before 
a  rebellion  of  both  orders.  In  this  case  we  could  easily  understand 
the  sudden  revival  of  the  old  offices,  from  whose  antagonism  an 
escape  had  been  sought  in  the  decemvirate ;  fol*,  when  this  new 
device  of  government  fell  before  the  indignation  of  both  parties,  the 
plebs  would  once  more  claim  the  tribunate,  as  a  check  on  the  re- 
established consulship.  That  the  poetic  legend  of  the  fall  of  the  De- 
cemvirs tecognifces  only  the  wrongs  and  the  resistance  of  one  party, 
w  a  simple  consequehce  of  its  being  one  of  the  plebeian  lays* 

n  c  know,  in  fact,  that  there  was  a  party  in  the  Seliat^  headed 
hy  the  old  liberal  houses  of  the  Valerii  and  the  Horatii — which 
demanded  the  abdication  of  the  decemvirs.  The  question  seems  to 
have  been  postponed  by  a  new  outbreak  of  war ;  and  the  decemvirs 
^^Te  permitted  to  levy  two  armies  against  the  Sabines  and  the  Vol- 
^cians.  In  the  former  army  there  was  a  centurion  who  had  been  a 
tnbune  of  the  plebs,  L.  Sicinius  Dentatus.  He  had  fought  in  more 
*|**n  a  hundred  battles,  and  had  eight  times  slain  an  enemy  in 
siiigle  combat.  His  valour  was  attested,  above  the  many  crowns 
he  had  won,  by  forty-five  wounds,  all  of  them  in  front*  But  his 
opposition  to  the  patricians  in  his  tribunate,  and  his  supposed 
eniuity  to  the  decemvirs,  brought  upon  him  a  treacherous  death. 
It  Was  given  out  that  he  had  fallen  in  an  ambush  of  the  enemy. 
Such  a  man  would  sell  his  life  dear;  but  the  slain  Romans  who 
'^^e  found  about  his  coipse  betrayed  the  tnanner  of  his  death.  His 
pompous  funeral  had  soothed,  Without  satisfying,  the  agitation  of 
j-ae  one  army,  when  a  new  outrage  drove  both  to  open  mutiny.  It 
^^  needless  to  relate^  for  ttie  hundredth  time,  the  story  of  Virginia, 
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especially  since  it  has  been  told  by  him  who  sang  how  the  de- 
spairing father,  left  with  his  darling  daughter  before  the  merciless 
tribunal  of  Appius  Claudius,  when  the  lictors  had  hurled  back  the 
sympathizing  crowd,  snatched  the  knife  from  the  flesher's  block, 
and  used  the  moment's  pause  for  a  last  farewell : — 

**  *  Then  clasp  me  round  the  neck  once  more,  and  give  me  one  more  kiss ; 
And  now,  mine  own  dear  little  girl,  there  is  no  way  but  this:^ — 
AVith  that  he  lifted  high  the  steel,  and  smote  her  in  the  side. 
And  in  her  blood  she  sank  to  earth,  and  with  one  sob  she  died.' 


»»• 


While  Virginius  rushed  forth  from  the  Forum  with  his  bloody  knife 
to  the  army,  from  which  he  had  hastened  at  the  news  of  his  daugh- 
ter's danger,  Icilius,  her  betrothed,  carried  the  tidings  to  the  other 
camp,  already  in  a  ferment  at  the  fate  of  Dentatus,  Both  aban- 
doned their  generals,  and  marched  to  Rome.  Thence,  having  lallied 
round  them  the  whole  plebeian  order,  they  went  forth  in  military 
array  to  the  Sacred  Mount.  This  second  secession  was  as  decisive 
as  the  first,  forty-five  years  before  f ;  but  not  till  the  plebeian 
army  had  advanced  to  the  Aventine,  and  a  civil  war  was  threatened 
in  the  heart  of  Eome.  Then  at  length  the  Senate  insisted  on  the 
abdication  of  the  decemvirs,  and  sent  L.  Valerius  and  M.  Horatius 
to  make  terms  with  the  insurgents.  It  was  agreed  that  the  oW 
constitution  should  be  restored,  but  with  a  great  extension  of  tbe 
privileges  of  the  Comitia  Tributa  and  of  the  plebeian  magistrates. 
Ten  tribunes  were  elected — the  number  which  remained  till  the  end 
of  the  republic — among  whom  were  Virginius  and  Icilius.  Appius 
Claudius  and  the  knife  of  Virginius  had  done  for  the  tribunate 
what  Sextus  Tarquinius  and  the  dagger  of  Lucretia  effected  for  the 
consulship,  which  was  now  restored  under  its  new  name.  Valerius 
and  Horatius  were  the  first  who  bore  the  title  of  Consuls,  instead 
of  Preetors  ;  and  their  first  act  was  to  move  the  ratification  of  the 
new  agreement  by  the  Valeria?i  and  Iloratian  Laws.  The  first  of 
these  enacted  that  the  votes  of  the  plebs,  passed  in  the  Comitia 
Tributa  {plehiscita)^  should  be  binding  on  the  whole  people,  pro- 
vided they  were  confirmed  by  the  Senate  and  the  Assemblies  of  the 
Centuries  and  the  Curiae,  a  confirmation  which  became  more  and 
more  a  matter  of  form.  This  law  was  re-enacted  by  the  Publilian 
law,  in  B.C.  339,  and  by  the  Hortensian  law  in  b.c.  287.   The  second 


•  f\ 


The  exquisite  iMitho8  and  vcheuicut  lii-o  of  XheLay  of  Virginia  should  not  tempt 
the  rctider  to  overlook  the  admiruble  introductory  remarks  of  Lord  Macaulay,  on  the 
conflict  with  reference  to  whicli  he  feigiiH  the  ballad  to  have  been  composed, 
t  In  B.C.  404.     Seep.  231. 
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re?iTed  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  Comitia  Centuriata,  established 
by  Valerius  Poplicola,  and  afterwards  confirmed  by  M.  Valerius, 
the  consul  of  b.c.  300,  and  made  the  pledge  to  observe  it  a  condition 
of  the  election  of  future  magistrates,  including  even  the  dictator. 
The  fiiequent  re-enactments  of  these  fundamental  securities  for  the 
liberties  of  the  plebeians  have  been  well  compared  to  the  repeated 
confinnation  of  Magna  Charta  by  the  Plantagenets. 

The  third  of  these  laws  renewed  most  solemnly  the  personal 
inviolability  of  the  tribunes  and  the  plebeian  eediles,  and  of  certain 
officers,  of  whom  we  now  first  hear,  the  judices  and  decernvirij 
Bunisters  (it  would  seem)  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  tribunes. 
All  ofienders  against  the  second  and  third  laws  were  to  be 
regarded  as  outlaws,  who  might  be  killed  with  impunity.  A  vital 
addition  was  made  to  the  influence  of  the  tribimes  by  giving  them 
a  deliberative  voice  in  the  Senate,  though  without  a  vote.  The 
dignity  of  the  order  would  not  indeed  suffer  them  to  take  then* 
seats  with  its  members ;  so  a  bench  was  placed  for  them  at  the 
door ;  but  this  very  distinction  must  have  marked  all  the  more 
t'learly  their  formidable  presence.  With  this  footing  in  the 
Senate,  added  to  their  right  of  speech  in  the  Comitia  Centuriata, 
Mid  their  sway  in  the  Comitia  Tributa,  they  gi*adually  acquired 
the  privilege  of  arresting  the  action  of  every  part  of  the  state  by 
their  veto  {intercession  by  which  the  acts  of  the  dictator  alone 
could  not  be  cancelled.  They  retained  the  judicial  power  of 
driving  their  enemies  out  of  the  pale  of  the  constitution  by  the 
miction  of  fines,  their  sentences  being  confirmed  by  the  Comitia 
Anbuta,  which  was  virtually  the  assembly  of  the  plebeians.  The 
h»W8  of  the  decemvirs  had  indeed  caused  the  patricians  and  their 
clients  to  be  enrolled  among  the  Servian  tribes  (if  they  were  not 
80  before),  but  without  materially  affecting  the  predominance  of 
^he  plebeians  in  the  assembly,  where  the  mode  of  voting  gave  no 
advantage  to  rank  or  wealth. 

The  ill-will  left  by  the  recent  contest  was  manifested  in  the  way 
^n  which  the  state  settled  down  to  its  ordinary  working  under  the 
^ew  laws.  The  march  of  the  armies  back  to  Rome  to  overthrow 
jje  decemvirs  had  left  the  war  to  be  carried  on  by  the  Latin  and 
tternicaa  allies;  but  now  the  popular  consuls  held  a  levy,  and 
*«e  people  willingly  followed  them  to  the  field.  They  returned 
^'i^'torious  to  the  Campus  Martins,  where  they  waited,  as  the  law 
^ttired,  to  enter  the  city  in  triumph.  But  when  the  jealousy  of 
"le  Senate  withheld  the  necessary  decree,  the  tribune  Icilius  con- 
vened the  people  in  their  tribes,  and  carried  a  vote  for  the  triumi)h, 


l.t. 
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▼  iir:!  *iir^  r*-niin*  ui«-l  :^»'  'tt  -"imm.  The  if^r  scepvs^  to 
"ia£i*  ■'♦^'n:r»suii"^  in*  a  "iitf  Lr- ^air'i?^  JuipaB  Claafias  was 
.mn*r»*::'-t  "  "^rrmin?.  nuL  Iiit^w!i  imn  jraain.  wiffe  he  pat 
in   *niL  'i-  !i:i»    -va   Itf,     HL-  irs  i7»  '^r^t  '^x-is  firaoipi  and 

T:»*  '^oi^r  ^r^mr  "r^^r*  Fii&^rL  -n  ^  jm'-  "Scie:  aul  n  oecaBiie  Ac 
'ni-vni  ">   lili'TF  -;.  lirri'ir    iTBtnutT?    *:;ii!Tfnr  oi  ■*^'-"»«^«»  cases'^  this 

▼  la  vna/*^  ^jT^nt  nm'-^L     Jji  irriaHDi:  "^  ■^Tnnnit*  tie  aiHie  eon- 

'f  'in*:  ii'f.Jrni'^jrf.  "^y  "fie  Di«'*Lenr:i?ii  ^f  :iii  'zr'nni*  3L  Duilliiis, 
4"i:  ''.f  'lie  t' cHTil.'*-  fin:  it*  iiiin*L  'lie  2^^*'*^^  ijttwr.  Thus 
^'".lit^i  'li.s*  2i«iLt'n.  te  ^^ir.  jl  Tria^n.  "ii*  ^r**fwiaat  rppDRtioo  was 
i.:^.'-  'j'TinliLiifL  "riri  r«:v-2^  voJL'i  tt^iic  -hi  zrTviiff.  till  scarcehr 
ar.T  -.rr.i*r  ^'.:»*ck  tz*ti  •^*'m  r'?iciuni*?I  r:  "ie  a^:ct«Sw  but  tie  device 
^f  ^f'^Mr.'.-x  •  «'.*  Azi»:!i:r  "-le  tr-.Tm«i»  uIiiaiiaeEi«&.  •:r  the  lec  of 
^y^n  Ty  -i^ce.,  Tli*  £L1  ir»  (  ib»  !*  ciTr»:niie  art«»[q>ced  in  the 
4^:*iT:.Tr?are  bbi  ;iIr^fl*tT  i*:vrz  tie  '?€€*i«  :t'  crril  w»r  and  anarchy 

Fr'-Tr*  r2>,  Ei.-r^.eri:  tie  e-.-iiliiii  a  ^f  :!ie  ocfes  Iccamebuta 

A. 

rj  ',en*U,r,  fff'::rjt,  an-i  'le  |->r»^^-.'S  Itfnr  all  their  iztcreased  strength 
to  If.*  a/ ?.;eT^r.>rr.*.  I:  ajrear*  tLic  the  {lefeecan  ndtOitr,  whoee 
ShU^Tf^m  }ih«\  nTiired  th^em  to  the  farrioiaiL*  during  the  social  con- 
fli^rt  li*;twe^m  rich  and  p:<r,  n^iw  saw  that  the  full  establishment 
f/f  the  trihunate  gare  them  a  means  of  obtammg  political  eqnaUtTi 
H<;  thr;  nnitf^l  strength  of  the  onler  was  directed  against  the  two 
flint irifrtive  patridan  priTileges,  erclnsire  intertnamage,  and  exdu- 
n'iVfi  ichnrc  fff  the  higher  magistracie&  Thongh  powerless  against 
Hurh  an  iirjion,  the  patricians  onlv  submitted  after  a  third  seces^ 
Hiou, — fhi«  time  to  3L  Janicnlus^  The  tribnne  Cannleins  had 
jfThjHfHf'A  two  rotes  in  the  Comitia  Tribnta  for  granting  the 
covnuhium  and  a  share  in  the  consulship  to  the  plebeians.  The 
i\v%\.  hiM'wxm  a  law  by  the  sanction  of  the  Senate  and  the  people; 
but  on  the  Hccond  a  compromise  was  effected.  The  patricians 
obj<!(;t<7<l  to  admit  the  plebeians  to  the  consulship,  an  office  invested 
not  only  witli  the  tradition  of  the  regal  dignity,  but  with  tlie 
Nimctify  of  the  patrician  religion.  For  any  but  patricians  to  tat^ 
tlio  iumi)iceH  and  offer  sacrifices  was  held  to  be  positive  desecra- 
iion.f    Am  a  device  therefore  for  sharing  the  chief  magistracy 

•  Anoihnr  lU'couiit  is  that  Opiiiiu  waa  iiupeachcd  by  the  tribune  Namitofiiu^  fotmd 
^ttilty,  niid  oxocutcd. 
t  Another  ivnson  ha«  boon  Bought  in  their  unwiUingneaa  to  give  up  the  Jasimagi' 
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'  between  the  orders,  they  reverted  to  the  military  organization  of 
;  the  state,  in  which  every  citizen  liable  to  serve,  whether  patrician 
or  plebeian,  might  rise  to  the  rank  of  Military  TribunCy  or  chief 
officer  of  the  legion.*    This,  then,  was  the  name  adopted  for  the 
new  chief  magistrates,  who,  with  the  power  of  the  consnls,  received 
only,  as  Dr.  Mommsen  pnts  it,  "  the  status  of  a  simple  staff- 
officer."     They  were  called  Military  Tribunes  with  Consular 
Power. f     It  is  supposed  that  the  intention  was,  that  they  should 
be  six  in  number,  like  the  military  tribunes  in  each  legion,  and 
tbat  they  should  be  chosen  equally  from  the  patricians  and  the 
plebeians.     But  the  actual  number  was  sometimes  t/treej  some- 
times ^/iw^-,  and  sometimes  six;  numbers  which  prevailed  respec- 
tively in  the  early,  the  middle,  and  the  latter  part  of  the  duration 
of  the  office,  which  lasted  at  intervals  to  the  taking  of  the  city  by 
the  Gauls  (b.c.  360).     We  say,  at  intervals,  for  it  was  left  to  the 
decision  of  the  people  in  each  year,  whether  they 'would  have 
consuls  or  military  tribunes.     In  the  very  first  year  (b.c.  444), 
the  election  of  three  military  tribunes  was  annulled  by  a  defect  in 
the  auspices,  and  they  were  replaced  by  consuls ;   and  it  is  not 
till  eight  years  later  (b.c.  438),  that  we  again  find  three  mili- 
tary tribunes  in  office.     These  irregularities  are,  in  fact,  the  indi- 
cation of  a  conflict,  annually  renewed,  between  the.  plebeians  and 
the  old  nobility,  who  tried  every  expedient  to  defeat  the  compro- 
mise they  had  made.     Such,  too,  was  their  influence  in  the  Comitia, 
that  it  was  not  till  b»c.  400  that  any  plebeians  were  actually  elected 
as  mihtary  tribunes.     Not  content  with  this  policy  of  wearing  out 
the  opposite  party,  they  devised  a  scheme  for  depriving  the  mili- 
tary tribunes  of  a  most  important  part  of  the  power  of  the  con- 
sular oflSce.     The  revision  of  the  lists   of  citizens,  which  had 
hitherto  been  made  by  the  consuls  every  fourth  year,  was  now 
committed  to  two  new  magistrates,  whose  title  became  famous  in 
after  years,   the  Censors  {censoreSy  i.e.   valuers),X     They  were 


Htfm,  which  belonged  only  to  those  who  htul  held  cmidc  offices.  A  triumph  was 
nerer  granted  to  a  militaiy  tribune. 

•  There  were  six  military  tribunes  (trihuni  milUum)  to  each  legiouj  appointed  by 
the  commander-in-chief,  that  is,  at  first  the  king,  afterwards  the  consul  or  dictator. 
With  reference  to  the  fullest  complement  of  the  legion,  each  military  tribune  may  bo 
ngarded  rouf^ly  aa  the  commander  of  1000  men,  the  ceniurimis  (the  next  grade 
below  them)  being  commanders  of  100. 

t  Tribuni  MilUum  cum  Conndari  PotcstcUe, 

X  The  cenftors  were  first  elected  in  B.G.  443.  Their  chief  functions  have  been  nieu- 
tiosed  inddentaUy  at  pp.  201  and  227*  Nicbulir  thinks  that  they  were  originally 
elected  by  the  Caiis. 
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chosen  exclusively  from  the  patricians  by  the  Comitia  Centnriata. 
They  seem  to  have  been  appointed  originally  for  a  lustrum  (five 
years),  a  sacred  period  in  the  Roman  religion ;  but  their  tenure  of 
office  was  soon  limited  to  eighteen  months,  the  election  still  taking 
place  every  five  years.     The  censors  ranked  in  dignity  above  all 
other  magistrates,  except  the  dictator,  and  the  office  formed  the 
great  stronghold  of  the  aristocracy;   though  that  supervision  of 
the  morals  and  reputation  of  the  citizens,  which  has  given  to  the 
word  ce^isorship  its  peculiar  meaning,  was  only  gradually  acquired 
in  the  course  of  time.    The  attempts  which  seem  also  to  have  been 
made  to  bring  the  finances  under  the  more  direct  control  of  the 
patricians,  by  transferring  the  appointment  of  the  quaestors  from 
the  consul  to  the  Comitia  Centuriata,  ended  in  a  popular  victory, 
which  secured  the  election  of  those  officers  for  the  Comitia  Tri- 
buta.     They  were  still,  however,  chosen  from  the  patricians,  till 
B.C.  421,  when  the  office  was  thrown  open  to  the  plebeians,  and 
formed  for  them  a  new  path  to  the  senate. 

The  patricians  did  not  scruple  to  conduct  the  conflict  by  acts  o! 
downright  violence,  which  proved  that  they  wanted  only  the 
power,  not  the  will,  to  effect  a  counter-revolution.  The  most 
striking  case  is  that  of  Spurius  Marlins,  a  wealthy  knight,  who,  in  a 
great  famine  (b.c.  439),  employed  his  own  resources  to  supply  the 
poor  with  corn  at  a  price  much  lower  than  the  state  distribution.* 
He  was  accused  by  the  patricians  of  aspiring  to  royalty ;  and  the 
aged  Cincinnatus,  who  was  appointed  dictator  to  queU  the  popular 
agitation,  summoned  Meelius  before  his  tribunal  Knowing  the 
fate  in  store  for  him,  Mselius  refused  to  obey,  and  C,  ServiUus 
Ahala,  the  master  of  the  horse,  killed  him  on  the  spot.  The  party 
of  the  Optimates,  including  Cicero,  always  speak  of  this  as  a  great 
act  of  courageous  justice.  But  the  popular  party  at  the  time  re- 
garded the  deed  as  a  murder,  and  Ahala  found  it  necessary  to  evade 
their  indignation  by  voluntary  exile  (b.c.  439). 

It  is  time  to  turn  from  these  internal  conflicts  to  the  foreign 
relations  of  Eome,  which  are  summed  up  in  two  series  of  wars ; 
on  the  one  hand  with  the  Volscians  and  -^quians,  on  the  other 
with  the  Etruscans.  Of  the  latter  we  shall  speak  presently.  The 
former  enemies  were  kept  at  bay  with  the  aid  of  the  Latin  and 
Hernican  allies ;  but  so  systematic  was  the  falsification  of  the 
annals,  that  the  very  years  in  which  we  read  of  triumphs  may  hare 
been  signalized  by  defeats.  The  most  famous  campaign  was  that 
of  the  year  b.c.  431,  when  tlie  combined  power  of  the  enemy  was 

*  This  waB  called  annona,  oud  was  made  by  an  officer  named  Pra/ecUu  A  nnmif. 
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broken  in  the  decisive  victory  of  Mount  Algidus.     It  was  on  this 

occasion  that  the  dictator,  Anlus  Postmnius,  gave  an  example  of 

the  stem  Roman  discipline,  by  putting  his  own  son  to  death  for 

engaging  the  enemy  against  his  orders,  though  he  had  gained  the 

TictoiT ;  an  example  followed  in  the  more  famous  case  of  Titus 

Hanlins  Torquatus,  nearly  a  hundred  years  later.     We  read  of 

other  great  victories  over  the  ^quians  in  b.c.  418  and  b.c.  414,  in 

the  first  of  which  years  the  town  of  Lavici,  in  the  second  that  of 

Bola,  were  taken  and  colonized.     On  the  latter  occasion  another 

of  the  Postumii  fell  a  victim  to  a  military  insubordiDation  as  con- 

Fpicuous  as  it  was  rare.    An  agrarian  law  was  proposed,  for  the 

division  of  the  lands  of  Lavici  and  Bola;    and  M.  Postumius 

Hegillensis,  one  of  the  military  tribunes  of  the  year,  threatened  to 

use  his  imperium  to  punish  any  of  his  soldiers  who  supported  the 

proposal.     But  when  he  backed  this  threat  by  refusing  them  their 

share  in  the  plunder  of  Bola,  the  army  rose  in  mutiny  and  stoned 

him  to  death.     The  only  advantage  of  this  outrage  was  gained  by 

the  reactionary  party.     For  all  but  two  years  out  of  the  last 

thirteen  (b.c.  426 — 414)  the  chief  magistrates  had  been  military 

tribunes ;    but  consuls  were  appointed  for  the  five  succeeding 

years.      A  defeat  by  the  Volscians,  which  the  Roman  annals 

confess,  in  b.c.  407,  and  their  recapture  of  Anxur  (Terracina)  at 

the  time  when  the  Romans  were  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Veii 

(ac.  402),  prove  that  they  were  still  formidable  enemies;  but 

theu"  power  was    already  waning    before    that  of  the  kindred 

Samnitks,  who  fill  so  large  a  space  in  the  history  of  the  next 

century.     They  had  taken  the  city  of  Vulturnum,  in  Campania,  in 

B-c.  423,  and  were  now  hemming  in  the  old  Opican  races  on  the 

«ide  of  the  Apennines.     Notice  should  here  be.  taken  also  of  the 

progress  made  by  the  native  Italians  at  the  expense  of  the  Greek 

colonies,  the  oldest  of  which,   Cumss,  having  resisted  several 

attacks  from  the  Etruscans,  was  taken  by  the  Campanians  in 

B.C.  420.     The  Volsci  reappear  after  the  taking  of  Rome  by  the 

Gauls,  and  were  not  finally  subdued  till  the  conquest  of  Latium  in 

the  great  Latin  war  (b.c.  338). 

On  the  side  of  Etruria,  we  have  already  seen  that  the  great 
enemy  of  Rome  was  the  powerful  city  of  Veii,  the  territory  of 
which  embraced  most  of  the  plain  of  Southern  Etruria,  from  the 
fight  bank  of  the  Tiber  (as  far  as  its  mouth)  to  the  great  Cimi- 
nian  Forest,  which  divided  it  from  the  hill  country.  The  Roman 
annalists  have  not  noticed  the  very  interesting  coincidences  of  the 
Wars  between  the  Romans  and  Etruscans  with  the  blows  that  the 
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latter  people  sostained  from  the  Greeks.    As  allies  of  the  C^irtha- 
ginians,  the  Etruscans  bore  an  indirect  part  in  the  great  attempt 
of  Xerxes  against  the  liberties  of  Greece ;  and  their  share  in  the 
defeat  of  the  Carthaginians  by.Gelo  at  Himera  was  followed  by 
the  war  with  Borne,  which  ended  in  the  disaster  of  the  Fabil  (b,c. 
480 — 477).     This  war  was  concluded  by  a  truce  with  Veii  for  four 
hundred  months,  that  is,  forty  years  of  the  ancient  standard  of  ten 
lunar  months,  preser\''ed  as  a  sacred  mode  of  computing  a  treaty. 
The  Boman  annalists  make  the  statement,  which  seems  incon- 
sistent with  the  previous  disasters  of  the  war,  that  the  Veientinea 
gave  up  Fidence,  the  city  which  we  have  seen  as  their  constant 
ally  and  tete-de-pont  on  the  bank  of  the  Tiber,  about  six  miles 
above  Rome;  and  they  connect  the  renewal  of  the  war,  at  the 
expiration  of  the  truce,  with  a  new  revolt  of  Fidence  (b.o.  438).* 
They  tell  us  how  the  Veientinea  king,  Lars  Tolumnius,  led  the 
forces  of  several  Etruscan  states  to  the  support  of  Fidense ;  how 
the  dictator,  Mamercus  ^milius,  with  L.  Quinctius  Cincinnatua 
for  his  master  of  the  horse,  conquered  the  Veientines  and  retook 
Fidene3 ;  and  how  the  military  tribune,  Aulus  Cornelius  Cossus, 
slew  Lars  Tolumnius  with  his  own  hand,  and  dedicated  the  spolia 
opima  in  the  Capitol  (b.c.  437),  an  honour  only  obtained  before 
him  by  Romulus,  and  after  him  by  AL  Valerius  Corvus-f    But 
the  war  was  not  ended;   for  only  two  years  later,  the  dictator 
Q.   Servilius  Priscus  obtained  the  surname  of  the  Fidenatian 
(Fidenas)  by  the  capture  of  the  city,  which  was  colonized  afresh, 
but  only  to  be  the  scene  of  a  new  revolt  nine  years  later,  when  the 
murder  of  the  Roman  colonists  was  avenged  by  the  total  destnie- 
tion  of  Fidenee,  in  the  third  dictatorship  of  Mamercus  ^milius.} 
The  Etruscan  inhabitants  were  sold  for  slaves,  and  the  Romans 
finally  obtained  the  important  territory  on  their  own  side  of  the 
Tiber,  which  had  been  contested  since  the  times  of  Romulus  and 
Hostilius  (b.c.  426).     A  truce  was  again  concluded  with  Veii  for 
twenty  years,  or  two  hundred  months  (b.c.  425). 

At  the  expiration  of  this  truce,  the  Romans,  who  had  just 
retrieved  a  defeat  sustained  from  the  Volscians  in  the  preceding 
year,  by  the  capture  of  Anxur  (Terracina),  declared  war  against  the 
Veientines.     This  renewal  of  the  war  coincides  with  another 

*  The  running  out  of  these  truces  to  their  term  contrasts  strongly  with  what  w» 
have  seen  among  the  Greeks,  and  speaks  weU  for  the  good  faith  of  the  Etruscans. 

f  Corvus  won  his  spolia  opima  in  b.c.  349. 

t  In  his  second  dictatorship  he  had  limited  the  tenure  of  office  by  the  censors  to 
eighteen  months. 
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critical  epoch  in  the  relations  between  the  Etruscans  and  the 
Greeks.  To  the  injuries  inflicted  on  the  Sicilian  cities  by  Tyrrhe- 
nian corsairs  and  by  their  league  with  the  Carthaginians,  had  been 
added  the  mortal  offence  of  the  aid  given  to  the  Athenians  in  their 
expedition  against  Syracuse.  When  Dionysius  obtained  the 
tyranny  (b.c.  406)  he  made  it  his  settled  policy  to  supplant  the 
colonial  empire  of  the  Etruscans  in  the  Adriatic,  and  before  long 
he  began  attacks  on  the  coast  of  Etruria  itself.  At  the  same  time 
the  Gauls  were  threatening  the  country  from  the  North.  When, 
therefore,  the  Veientines  appealed  to  the  confederacy  for  aid,  a 
solemn  meeting  held  at  the  temple  of  Voltumna  resolved  to  leave 
them  to  their  own  resources ;  and  a  war  began,  which  could  only 
be  ended  in  the  destruction  of  Home  or  Veii.  The  contest  was  not 
80  unequal  as  it  might  appear,  for  the  Latin  allies  of  Eome  seem 
to  have  been  too  much  occupied  with  the  Volscians  and  ^quians 
to  have  been  willing  to  cross  the  Tiber.  The  history  of  this  great 
conflict,  the  first  in  which  Rome  contended  for  supremacy  with  a 
city  as  powerful  as  herself,  is  obscured,  as  much  as  its  picturesque 
interest  is  increased,  by  the  romantic  details  engrafted  on  it  by 
the  Roman  poets.  War  was  declared  against  Veii  in  b.o.  406, 
the  epoch  at  which  the  Roman  soldiers  first  received  regular  pay 
by  a  decree  of  the  Senate.  The  siege  of  Veii,  which  lasted  the 
same  time  as  that  of  Troy,  was  formed  in  b,o.  405 ;  and  the  fol- 
lowing year  is  memorable  for  the  first  solar  eclipse  recorded  in  the 
annals  of  the  Roman  Pontiffs, 

Veii,  one  of  the  most  ancient,  and  apparently  the  largest  of  the 
twelve  confederated  Etruscan  cities,  stood  on  the  river  Cremera, 
about  twelve  miles  from  Rome,  in  the  midst  of  beautiful  glens, 
which  break  the  table*land  of  the  Campagna.  Dionysius  states  that 
it  was  equal  in  size  to  Athens ;  and  its  ruins  prove  its  circumference 
to  have  been  about  seven  miles.  Its  strong  citadel  was  perched 
on  a  hill,  the  precipices  of  which  sink  down  to  the  surrounding 
ravines  on  all  sides,  except  where  a  narrow  ridge  united  it  to  the 
city.  Its  magnificence,  and  the  advantages  of  its  site,  are  attested 
by  the  desire  formed  by  the  Romans  to  transfer  their  abode  to  it 
after  the  destruction  of  their  own  city  by  the  Gauls,  a  design 
firom  which  they  were  only  turned  aside  by  the  persuasions  of 
Camillus.  Whether  from  the  superiority  of  the  Romans  in  the 
field,  or  from  deliberate  policy,  the  Veiei^tines  from  the  first  shut 
themselves  up  in  their  city.  The  progress  of  the  siege  seems  to 
have  dependoi  greatly  on  the  alternations  of  success  and  failure 
in  the  Volscian  war,  and,  among  other  calamities  which  protracted 
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it,  may  be  reckoned  the  great  pestilence  of  b.c.  399,  which  gate 
the  first  occasion  for  the  form  of  supplication  called  lectistenmm 
(the  covering  of  coitches).  The  investment  of  the  city  seems  to 
have  been  formed,  like  that  of  Plataea  by  the  Lacedaamonians,  by 
a  double  line  of  circumvallation,  the  inner  to  blockade  the  city, 
the  outer  to  repel  any  attempts  of  the  other  Etruscan  states  to 
raise  the  siege.  The  only  allies  that  thus  came  to  the  rescue  w«e 
the  people  of  Capena  and  Falerii;  but  their  temporary  success 
proved  what  might  have  been  done  by  the  whole  force  of  the  con- 
federacy. The  defeat  of  two  military  tribunes  caused  an  fdarm, 
both  in  the  lines  round  Yeii  and  at  Bome,  that  the  armies  of  all 
Etruria  were  approaching ;  the  temples  were  filled  with  crowds  of 
suppliant  matrons ;  and  the  Senate  decreed  the  appointment  of 
a  dictator,  whose  name  at  once  recals  the  legendary  character 
which  the  story  of  the  siege  assumes.  The  dictator  was  M« 
FuRius  Camillus,  and  his  master  of  the  horse  was  P.  Comelins 
Maluginensis.* 

How  strangely  the  spirit  of  fable  can  find  an  entrance  among 
hard  material  facts  is  proved  by  the  celebrated  legend  of  the 
draining  of  the  Alban  lake.  In  the  seventh  year  of  the  siege, 
when  the  Romans  were  depressed  by  prolonged  failure,  a  panic 
was  caused  by  a  sudden  rising  of  the  Alban  lake  about  the  end  of 
the  summer,  till  it  overflowed  its  banks,  f  The  stratagem  of  a 
Roman  centurion  secured  the  person  of  an  old  Etruscan  sooth- 
sayer, who  had  derided  the  siege,  teUing  the  Veientines  that  their 
city  would  never  be  taken  till  the  waters  of  the  Alban  lake  found 
a  passage  to  the  sea^  His  prediction  was  confirmed  by  a  response 
which  the  Romans  obtained  from  Delphi;  and,  like  a  practical 
people  as  they  were,  they  set  to  work  to  fulfil  the  prophecy  by 
constructing  a  tunnel  to  discharge  the  superfluous  waters  of  the 
lake  into  the  Anio.}  The  tunnel  exists  to  this  day,  bored  for 
nearly  three  miles  through  the  hard  volcanic  rock,  and  with  the 
ruins  of  the  regulator  at  its  outlet,  to  convince  of  the  truth  of  the 
legend  those  who  hold  that  "  seeing  is  believing." 

The  decree  which  the  soothsayer  had  read  fix)m  the  book  of  fate 
was  fulfilled ;  and,  while  the  Veientines  made  vain  offers  of  capi- 

*  According  to  the  Fasti,  it  would  seem  that  the  dictator  was  not  appointed  till  the 
last  year  of  the  siege  (B.C.  896). 

f  The  lake  is  the  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano. 

X  Another  such  outlet  {(Nnisaarium)  for  the  waters  of  the  Lacus  Fucinus  (Lah  of 
OalaTU))  among  the  JSquian  hills,  was  constructed  under  the  Emperor  Claudios ;  bnt 
the  Alban  emissaiy  was  of  unknown  antiquity,  as  is  proved  by  the  invention  of  s 
legend  to  account  for  its  construction. 
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tnlation,  it  occurred  to  Camillus  that  an  army  might  be  led  into 
the  city  by  the  same  means  by  which  water  could  be  drawn  out  of 
a  laka  He  constructed  a  mine  beneath  the  rock  of  the  citadel, 
and  sent  for  the  people  of  Rome  to  share  the  expected  booty. 
The  king  of  Veil  was  sacrificing  to  Juno,  when  the  Bomans,  in 
the  mine  beneath,  heard  the  soothsayer  make  the  apparently  safe 
promise,  that  the  victory  would  be  his,  who  should  complete  the 
sacrifice.  At  that  moment  Camillus  gave  the  signal ;  the  Roman 
soldiers  sprang  up  through  the  pavement  of  the  temple ;  the  king 
and  the  people  about  him  were  slain;  and  the  sacrifice  was 
finished  by  the  dictator.  The  statue  of  Juno  was  reverently 
carried  from  the  citadel,  and,  in  accordance  with  a  sign  given 
by  herself,  set  up  in  the  temple  on  the  Aventine.  Camillas, 
retoming  to  Rome  with  an  enormous  booty,  went  up  in  triumph 
to  the  Capitol  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  four  milk-white  steeds 
(B.C.  396). 

The  fall  of  Veil  was  followed  by  the  submission  of  her  allies^* 
and  of  all  the  Etruscan  cities  south  of  the  Ciminian  forest, 
including  the  wealthy  emporium  of  Caere.  Nor  did  the  arms  of 
the  conquerors  stop  at  the  Ciminian  range.  Their  victory  over 
the  forces  of  Volsinii  (Bolsena)  was  followed  by  a  truce  for  twenty 
years  with  the  Etruscan  confederacy  (b.c.  393).  In  the  same 
year  the  lands  of  the  Veientines  were  distributed  among  the  whole 
people,  at  the  rate  of  seven  jugera  to  every  householder.  The 
consent  of  the  patricians  to  this  agrarian  law  is  said  to  have 
l>een  a  compromise  or  reward  for  the  rejection,  by  a  majority  in 
the  Comitia  Tributa,  of  a  proposal  made  by  the  Tribune  Sicinius, 
that  the  people  should  be  divided  between  Rome  and  Veii; — a 
nveasure  which  would  have  reduced  both  cities  to  insignificant 
Latin  towns,  probably  in  jealous  hostility  with  one  another. 

It  only  remained  to  complete  the  poetical  legend  by  the  fate  of 
the  hero  whose  success  had  roused  the  jealousy  of  gods  and  men. 
^  his  pride  of  victory,  and  patrician  scorn  of  the  people,  Camillus 
required  each  man  to  give  up  the  tenth  of  his  share  of  the  booty, 
as  he  had  vowed  a  tithe  to  Apollo  in  the  hour  of  victory.  The 
vow  was  treated  as  a  pretence  to  rob  the  plebeians  of  the  spoil 
they  had  won  with  their  blood,  and  a  charge  of  peculation  was 
Kiised  against  the  commander  so  generous  with  the  property  of 

*  The  chief  of  these  waa  Falerii,  the  city  of  the  Falisci,  a  people  probably  akin 
to  the  VoUci,  though  settled  in  Etruria.  All  know  the  legend  of  the  treachei*ous 
schoolmaster  of  Falerii,  whom  Camillas  had  flogged  back  into  the  city  by  the  noble 
hoys  whom  he  had  deliyered  to  the  Romans. 

TOL.  II.  8 
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others.  The  Tribune,  L.  Apuleius,  impeached  Camillas  for 
having  taken  for  himself  the  great  bronze  gates  of  the  city;  and, 
though  his  Clients  and  feUow  gentiles  would  have  paid  for  him  any 
fine  that  might  have  been  inflicted,  they  were  unable  to  procure 
his  acquittal.  So  he  went  into  exile,  and  took  up  his  abode  at 
Ardea;  praying,  as  he  left  the  city,  that  his  country  might 
soon  have  cause  to  regret  him  (b.c.  391).  His  prayer  was 
answered ;  for  the  Gauls  had  already  poured  over  the  Apennines 
and  laid  siege  to  Clusium,  and  the  interference  of  Rome  was  about 
to  bring  her  to  the  verge  of  destruction.  But  she  was  destined 
to  rise  again,  with  renewed  life,  from  beneath  the  torrent  which 
overwhelmed  the  civilization  of  her  ancient  rival ;  and  the  same 
blow  which  levelled  her  for  a  moment  prepared  for  her  an  easy 
conquest  in  Etruria.  The  decline  of  that  great  nation  continued 
steadily  after  the  Gauls  had  retired  from  Rome,  chiefly  in  con- 
sequence of  the  maritime  successes  of  Dionysius  of  Syracuse. 
His  capture  of  Pyrgi,  the  port  of  Caere,  gave  a  fatal  blow  io  the 
naval  power  of  the  Tuscans.  His  maritime  empire,  indeed,  ceased 
with  his  death;  but  the  Carthaginians  were  strong  enough  to 
exclude  their  old  allies  from  the  benefit  of  the  change;  and  the 
co-operation  of  Tuscan  ships  of  war  with  Agathocles  marks  the 
complete  rupture  of  the  league,  to  which  both  had  owed  so  much 
of  their  naval  power,  and  which  Aristotle  mentions  as  in  ftdl  force 
down  to  the  death  of  Alexander  (b.c.  323). 
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CHAPTEK   XXIL 


WARS  WITH  THE  LATINS  AND  SAMNITES. 

FROM  THE  TAKING  OF  ROME  BY  THE  GAULS  TO  THE  END 
OF  THE  SAMNITE  WARS.     B.C.   390  TO  B.C.   290. 


C( 


Majon  jam  bine  bella  et  TiriboB  hostinm  et  longinqaitate  Tel  regionnm  Tel  temporum 
■patio  quibaa  belUtnm  est  dicentar.*'— Livr. 


THE  KIXOTSB  VATIOBS   OF  THB  AHCIEHT  WORLD — THE    CBLTIO    RACB— THEIB    MIORATIOir 

nOM    TRS    XA8T     IN     HISTORIO    TIHBS— THEIR    NATIONAL  OHARAOTSR  AND   XILITART 

HABITS — TBAN8IT0RT  B7FB0T8    OF    THEIR   ENTERPRISES — THEIR    EARLY   SETTLEMENTS 

IN  ITALY — CISALPINE  OAUL — COMMON  STORT  OF  THE  INVASION — 8IBQE  OF  CLUSIUM — 

INTERFXKXBCB    OF  THE  ROMANS — BATTLE  OF  THB  ALLIA — PREPARATIONS  AT  ROME — 

SELF-DEVOTION    OF   THE   FATHERS^ OAPTDRB   AND    SAGE   OF    THE    OITT — THE   OAPITOL 

SAVEA    BT    M.    VANLI17S— RANSOM   OF   ROME— RETREAT    OF    THE  •GAULS 'LEGEND   OF 

CAMILLUS — SCBSBQUENT     ENCOUNTERS  WITH    THE    GAULS — RESULTS  OF  THB  INVASION 

— ^DI8TBE88    AT    ROME— WARS     WITH     THE     ETRUSCANS— SETTLEMENT    OF     CISALPINE 

OAUL — DISRUPTION  OF  THB  LATIN  ALLIANCE — WARS  WITH  THE   LATINS  AND  VOLSOIANS 

— DTBRNAIi    DISSENSIONS — CONDEMNATION    OF  MANLIUS— THB    LICINIAN    ROGATIONS — 

PLEBEIANS    ADMITTED    TO    THE  CONSULSHIP-^INSTITUTION    OF    THE    PRATORSHIP  AND 

CURULB  JBDILBBHIP — UNION  OF  THE  ORDERS— DEATH  OF  CAMILLUS — RESULTS  OF  THE 

REVOLUTION,    TO  THE   FINAL  SETTLBMENT    OF  THB    POPULAR  CONSTITUTION — RENEWED 

WARS  WITH   THE  ITALIANS — NEW  LEAGUE  WITH  THB  LATINS  AND   HERNICANS — GREAT 

SAMNITE   AND  LATIN  WARS — ORIGIN   AND   GROWTH   OF  THE  SAMNITES —  FIRST  SAMNITE 

WABr— MUTINT    AT  CAPUA— GREAT    LATIN    WAR— BATTLE  NEAR  VESUVIUS,    AND  SBLF- 

DEVOTION   OF  P.    DECIUS— BATTLE    OF    TRIFANUM — DISSOLUTION    OF    THE    LATIN    CON- 

FEDERAOT — ROMAN  COLONIES  IN  LATIUM — SECOND  OR  GREAT  SAMNITE  WAR — PAPIRIUS 

AND    FABIVS— THE    ROMANS    DEFEATED    AT    THE    CAUDINE    FORKS — SUCCESSES  OF  THB 

ROMANS — DEFEAT  OF  THE   ETRUSCANS  AND   SAMNITES— ROMAN  CONQUESTS — COALITION 

OF    BTRUS0AN8     AND     ITALIANS    AGAINST    BOMB — THIRD    SAMNITE    WAR— VICTORY    OF 

SEETINUM — TEUCE    WITH    ETRUSCAN  CITIES — ^DEFEAT  OF  THE  YOUNGER  AND    VICTORY 

OF  THE  ELDER  FABIUS— END  OF  TBI  8AMNIBT  WARS. 

The  general  course  of  Ancient  History  has  been  well  described 
as  the  history  of  civilization  among  the  nations  lying  around  the 
Mediterranean.     Though  belonging  to  races  strikingly  distinct  in 
their  languages  and  ethnic  affinities,  their  position  round  that 
great  pathway  of  maritime  intercourse,  the  advantages  of  their 
climate  and  the  general  conformation  of  their  shores,  and  the 
presence  amongst  them  of  the  highest   sources  of  civilization, 
grouped  together  into  one  historic  whole  peoples  that  belonged  to 
the  three  divisions  of  the  ancient  world.     Accordingly,  since  the 
stream  of  primeval  history  was  divided  at  the  dispersion  of  the  na- 
tions, we  have  been  engaged  with  its  five  main  divisions — the  history 
of  the  chosen  family,  the  early  civilization  of  the  Cushite  race  in 
Egypt  and  Chaldsea,  the  great  Semitic  monarchies  of  Assyria  and 
Babylon,  the  Aryan  empire  of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  and  the 
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growth  of  the  kindred  Hellenic  and  Italian  peoples  of  the  West 
Glimpses  more  or  less  distinct  have  presented  themselves  of  the 
outlying  nations,  with  which  these  came  into  contact  from  time  to 
time ;  and  we  have  met  with  cases  in  which  great  peoples  hare 
burst  the  boundaries  that  seemed  to  divide  them  from  the  nations 
already  civilized.  Now,  however,  we  have  reached  a  point,  where 
one  of  the  chiefest  of  those  irruptions  calls  on  us  to  look  beyond 
the  Alps,  and  inquire  into  the  origin  of  that  mighty  race  which, 
under  the  name  of  Celts  or  Gauls,  overspread  Western  Europe 
at  the  earliest  ages  of  recorded  history.* 

The  whole  region,  from  some  indefinite  boundary  in  Central 
Europe  (apparently  from  the  western  frontier  of  the  Scyths)  to  the 
Pillars  of  Hercules,  was  known  to  Herodotus  as  the  Land  of  the 
Celts,^  The  Celts  were  already  intermixed  with  other  races  in  parts 
of  that  vast  region,  as,  for  example,  with  the  Iberians  in  Spain ;  but 
they  unquestionably  formed  the  great  bulk  of  the  population  west 
of  the  Rhine  and  the  Alps.  They  were  a  branch  of  the  great 
Aryan  or  Indo-Germanic  race ;  and,  like  all  the  European  nations 
of  that  family,  they  undoubtedly  migrated  from  the  East,  at  a 
period  of  unknown  antiquity.  The  occurrence  among  them  of 
names  etymologically  identical  with  that  of  the  great  Cimmerian 
people,  of  whom  we  have  had  occasion  before  to  speak,  points  to 
an  ethnical  affinity.  |  If  this  were  established,  the  inference  would 
seem  probable,  that  the  same  great  movement  of  the  Scythians 
from  tlie  East,  which  displaced  the  Cinmierians  from  the  shores  of 


*  Cffisar  distinguishes  the  two  names  in  the  weU-known  passage  (B.  G.,  L  1), 
''  ipsorum  lingua  Celtoc^  nostra  Gdlli  appeUantur."  All  English  readers  are  familiar 
witii  the  name  of  "the  0€tel"  as  that  of  one  important  branch  of  the  race  in  onr 
own  islands  ;  and  it  appears  also  in  the  appellation  of  Gallia.  CtlttB  (KcArm)  and 
GaleUcB  (FoX^rai)  were  modifications  of  the  native  name,  first  used  by  the  Greeks, 
whose  colony  of  Massalia  made  them  acquainted  with  the  people,  and  adopted  by  the 
Romans,  who  much  more  commonly,  however,  use  the  name  of  Galli.  In  modern 
usage,  Celts  is  the  generic  name  for  the  whole  of  tliis  great  branch  of  the  Aiyan 
race.  We  make  no  attempt  to  adopt  the  form  Keltf  which  is  indefensible  in 
English,  unless  we  were  prepared  to  talk  of  the  Kenlaurs  and  the  Kyklops,  fonns 
which  even  Mr.  Grote's  authority  has  failed  to  naturalize. 

t  'H  EfATiic^.  It  is  very  remarkable  that  Herodotus  had  no  distinct  knowledge  of 
the  Germans  as  a  separate  race. 

;  See  Vol.  I.  p.  255.  Examples  occur  in  the  name  of  Cymry  or  Cumri^  as  that  of 
the  people  who  formerly  inhabited  Britain,  and  are  now  found  in  Wales  and  Cmnber- 
land  ;  in  the  Cimbriea  Cheraonesus  (Jutland),  which,  though  inhabited  by  Teutons  in 
historic  times,  may  have  been  first  peopled  by  Celts ;  and  in  the  Cimbri^  probibly 
the  original  inhabitants  of  that  peninsula,  who  invaded  Italy  with  the  Teatons 
towards  the  close  of  the  second  century  B.o. ;  for  the  attempts  to  prove  these  OtnM 
a  Teutonic  people  are  unsatisfactory. 


I 
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the  Enxine,  was  that  whicli  drove  the  Celts  westward.  Whether 
the  Teutonic  races,  whom  the  Bomans  called  by  the  name  of 
GermanSj  shared  this  movement,  or  whether  they  followed  it,  and 
displaced  the  Celts  from  the  country  known  as  Germany,  we  have 
no  means  of  deciding.  In  either  case,  the  Celts  passed  beyond  that 
great  central  region  of  mountains,  forests,  and  morasses,  across 
the  Bhine,  which  thenceforth  formed  their  eastern  boundary. 

The  civil  history  of  the  world  is  only  concerned  with  nations  which 
have  reached  the  state  of  social  communities.  It  leaves  to  the 
antiquarian  and  the  ethnologist  the  speculations  about  an  "age  of 
stone"  and  an  "  age  of  iron  "  and  the  still  earlier  time  when  human 
beings  are  supposed  to  have  led  a  life  like  that  of  beavers  in  huts 
raised  on  piles  above  the  surface  of  Swiss  lakes ;  only  taking  care, 
however,  to  maintain  the  truth,  derived  from  the  auflientic  records 
of  man's  primitive  condition,  that,  if  parts  of  Europe  were  ever 
peopled  in  this  manner,  it  was  not  the  original  condition  of  the 
inhabitants,  but  a  state  into  which  they  had  declined  from  their 
primitive  civilization.  The  true  history  of  the  Celts  begins  at  the 
period  when  their  migrations  brought  them  into  contact  with  the 
nations  of  Italy  and  Greece.  That  collision  was  the  result,  so  to 
speak,  of  a  great  reflex  movement  in  a  direction  opposite  to  their 
original  migration,  whether  they  were  impelled  by  want  arising 
from  the  increase  of  population,  or  tempted  by  a  happier  soil  and 
climate,  or  moved  by  the  mere  restlessness  of  a  people  who  were 
but  slightly  attached  to  their  native  country.  For  the  Celts  were 
a  pastoral  people ;  and  so  little  taste  had  they  for  agriculture, 
that  Cicero  says  it  was  esteemed  disgraceful  for  a  free  Celt  to  till 
the  ground  with  his  own  hands.  They  were  more  addicted  than 
either  the  Germans  or  Italians  to  congregating  in  towns  and 
villages ;  but  they  had  not  the  steady  purpose,  and  the  earnest 
public  spirit,  which  created  the  city  life  of  the  Greeks.  In  no 
hranch  of  the  human  family  have  better  and  worse  qualities  been 
^ore  strangely  mingled,  or  the  former  more  strikingly  neutralized 
hy  the  latter.  The  pictures  drawn  of  them  by  the  most  ancient 
^ters  describe  their  character  to  the  present  day.  "  Gaul  for  the 
Diost  part,"  said  Cato  the  Censor,  "  pursues  two  things  most  per- 
Beveringly — ^war,  and  talking  cleverly."  The  great  modem  histo- 
rian of  the  people,  Thierry,  depicts  their  character  in  the  following 
^oids: — "The  prominent  qualities  of  the  Celtic  race  were  personal 
bravery,  in  which  they  excelled  all  nations ;  an  open  impetuous 
temperament,  accessible  to  every  impression ;  much  intelligence, 
associated  with  extreme  volatility ;  want  of  perseverance ;  aversion 
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to  discipline  and  order;  ostentation  and  perpetual  discord — ^flie 
result  of  boundless  vanity." 

Their  part  in  the  history  of  the  ancient  world  is  admirably 
described  by  Dr.   Mommsen :   "  Such  qualities — those  of  good 
soldiers  and  of  bad  citizens — explain  the  historical  fact,  that  the 
Celts  have  shaken  all  states  and  have  founded  none.     Everywhere 
we  find  them  ready  to  rove,  or,  in  other  words,  to  march ;  pre- 
ferring moveable  property  to  landed  estate,  and  gold  to  everything 
else ;  following  the  profession  of  arms  as  a  system  of  organized 
pillage,  or  even  as  a  trade  for  hire,  and  with  such  success  that 
even  the  Boman  historian  Sallust  acknowledges  that  the  Celts 
bore  off  the  prize  from  the  Romans  in  feats  of  arms.     They  were 
the  true  *  soldiers   of  fortune  '  of  antiquity,  as   pictures   and 
descriptions  represent  them,  with  big  but  not  sinewy  bodies,  with 
shaggy  hair  and  long  mustachios — quite  a  contrast  to  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  who  shaved  the  upper  lip;  in  variegated  embroidered 
dresses,  which  in  combat  were  not  unfrequently  thrown  off;  with 
a  broad  gold  ring  round  tbeir  neck,  wearing  no  helmets,  and 
without  missile  weapons  of  any  sort,  but  furnished  instead  with 
an  immense  shield^  a  long  ill-tempered  sword,  a  dagger  and  a 
lance — all  ornamented  with  gold,  for  they  were  not  unskilful  in 
working  in  metals.     Ever}'^ thing  was  made  subservient  to  osten- 
tation, even  wounds,  which  were  often  enlarged  for  the  purpose  of 
boasting  a  broader  scar.     Usually  they  fought  on  foot,  but  certain 
tribes  on  horseback,  in  which  case  every  freeman  was  followed  by 
two  attendants,   likewise  mounted :  war-chariots  were  early  in 
use,  as  they  were  among  the  Libyans  and  the  Hellenes  in  the 
earliest  times.     Many  a  trait  reminds  us  of  the  chivalry  of  the 
middle  ages,  particularly  the  custom  of  single  combat,  which  was 
foreign  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans.     Not  only  were  they  accus- 
tomed in  war  to  challenge  a  single  enemy  to  fight,  after  having 
previously  insulted  him  by  words  and  gestures ;  in  peace  also  they 
fought  with  each  other  in  splendid  equipments,  as  for  life  or  death. 
After  such  feats,  carousals  followed  in  due  course.     In  this  way 
they  led,  whether  under  their  own  or  a  foreign  banner,  a  restless 
soldier- life ;  constantly  occupied  in  fighting,  and  in  their  so-called 
feats  of  heroism,  they  were  dispersed  from  Ireland  and  Spain  to 
Asia  Minor.     But  all  their  enterprises  melted  away  like  snow  in 
spring,  and  they  nowhere  created  a  great  state,  or  developed  a 
distinctive  culture  of  their  owUi"     Such  were  the  people  who  now 
almost  terminated  the  existence  of  Rome,  and  were  afterwards 
with  difficulty  repulsed  from  Greece ;  who  became  masters  of  the 
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most  fertile  part  of  Italy,  and  of  a  fair  province  in  the  heart  of 
Asia  Minor ;  who,  after  their  Italian  province  had  been  subdued,* 
inflicted  disastrous  blows  on  successive  Roman  generals,  and  were 
onlj  at.  last  subjugated  by  Caesar  himself  in  nine  critical  and 
sometimes  most  dangerous  campaigns  (b.c.  51). 

It  is  now  generally  agreed  that  the  Celts  had  a  closer  affinity 
to  the  Hellenic  and  Italian  races,  than  any  other  members  of  the 
Indo-Germanic  family.  Recent  investigations  tend  to  show  that* 
this  affinity  was  nearer  with  the  Italians  than  with  the  Greeks, 
and  it  has  even  been  maintained  that  the  great  stock,  to  which  all 
three  peoples  belonged,  branched  oflF  first  into  Greeks  and  Italo- 
Celts,  and  that  the  latter  division  was  again  subdivided  into 
Italians  and  Celts.  There  are,  at  all  events,  clear  indications  of 
a  Celtic  element  in  the  languages  of  the  Umbro-Samnite  stock, 
the  oldest  known  inhabitants  of  the  great  plain  between  the  Alps 
and  the  Apennines ;  and  several  ancient  writers  held  the  opinion 
that  the  Umbrians  sprang  from  the  old  Gauls  {Galli  Veteres)^  as 
they  call  the  Celtic  people  whom  they  suppose  to  have  inhabited 
that  region  before  the  age  of  recorded  history.  At  all  events,  the 
Celtic  names  of  places  furnish  irrefragable  proof  of  the  presence 
of  the  race  in  the  peninsula  long  before  all  historic  times.  We 
niight  therefore  perhaps  be  justified  in  using,  from  the  very 
beginning,  the  well-known  name  which  it  is  convenient  now  to 
introduce  as  a  geographical  term,  of  "  Gaul  within  the  Alps " 
{Gallia  Cisdlpina),^  for  the  whole  of  the  great  plain  which,  from 
an  early  period  of  Roman  history,  was  in  the  complete  possession 
of  the  Gauls,  who  had  driven  out  the  Etruscans. 

The  ordinary  Roman  historians,  who  know  nothing  of  an  earlier 
Celtic  population  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  place  the  great  immigration 
about  the  time  of  Tarquinius  Prisons.  Livy  tells  us  that  the 
Bituriges  (about  Bourses)  in  the  basin  of  the  Loire,  were  the 
dominant  people  in  Transalpine  Gaul.  Pressed  by  excessive 
population,— or,  as  others  say,  by  civil  commotions — they  re- 
solved on  a  great  emigration.      Two  immense  bodies  set  out, 


*  GaUia  Cisalpiua  was  reduced  to  a  Koinau  province  after  the  First  Punic  War, 
m  B.C.  222. 

t  The  prefixes  CU  (on  this  side)  and  Trans  (beyond)  in  the  words  Cisalpine  and 
Transalpine  are  nsed  with  reference  to  Rome.  Our  lan^age  adopts  the  opposite 
phraseology  in  speaking,  for  example,  of  "Ultramontane  Catholicism."  It  may  be 
well  to  mention  that  Cisalpine  Gaul  was  divided  by  its  great  river  into  two  parts, 
Vispadane  and  Transpadane,  the  former  between  the  Po  and  the  Apennines,  the 
Utter  between  the  Po  and  the  Alps. 
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under  the  nephews  of  the  king  Ambiatus,  for  the  banks  of  the 
Danube  and  the  Po.  The  one  horde,  headed  by  Sigovesus,  entered 
the  Hercynian  forest,  in  the  heart  of  Germany,  where  Gallic  settle- 
ments are  mentioned  by  Csesar.  The  other,  led  by  Bellovesus 
across  the  Graian  Alps  (the  Little  St  Bernard^  into  the  plain  of 
Northern  Italy,  gained  a  victory  over  the  Etruscans,  and  formed 
the  canton  of  the  Insubres^  whose  capital  was  Mediolanran 
{Milan).  Soon  afterwards  another  host  formed  the  canton  of  the 
Cenomanni  around  Brixia  {Brescia)  and  Verona,  f  Other  streams 
followed,  of  Celtic  invaders  mingled  with  Ligurians,  till  the  whole 
country  north  of  the  Po  was  overrun,  and  the  Etruscans  for  the 
most  part  driven  out  But  still  did  Gaul  pour  forth  her  teCTiing 
hordes.  The  Boii — ^that  wide-spread  tribe,  who  were  both  dis- 
tinguished in  the  history  of  Transalpine  Gaul,  and  one  of  whose 
migrations  gave  the  country  of  Bohemia  its  name — crossed,  with 
the  Lingones,  over  the  Pennine  Alps,  by  the  Great  St.  Bernard^ 
and,  passing  the  Po  on  rafts,  began  to  expel  the  Etruscans  and 
Umbrians  from  the  region  between  that  river  and  the  Apennines. 
Their  capital  was  the  old  Etruscan  Felsina,  under  the  new  name 
of  Bononia  {Bologna).  They  were  followed  by  the  Senones,  from 
the  banks  of  the  Seine^  who  settled  along  the  shore  of  the  Adriatic 
between  the  rivers  Utis  {Montone)  and  -ZEsis  {Esino),  from 
Bimini  to  Ancona.  A  few  of  the  old  Etrusccui  cities,  such  as 
Mantua,  held  out  against  the  invaders  :  others  which  bear  Celtic 
names,  as  Mediolanum,  were  probably  in  existence  before,  as 
these  wandering  pastoral  tribes  are  not  likely  at  first  to  have 
built  new  cities.  The  epoch  of  the  complete  ascendancy  of  the 
invaders  over  the  Etruscans  is  traditionally  marked  by  the  fall  of 
the  rich  city  of  Melpum,  in  the  Milanese,  on  the  very  day  on 
which  Camillus  took  Veil  (b.c.  396).  However  little  these  liadi- 
tions  may  be  worth  in  detail,  they  represent  the  undoubted  historic 
fact  of  a  great  movement  of  the  Celtic  race,  which  overpowered  the 
Etruscans  in  the  region  between  the  Alps  and  the  Apennines,  and 
confined  their  confederacy  within  the  limits  of  Etruria  Proper,  at 
the  very  time  when  the  Bomans  were  attacking  them  on  the 
south,  and  the  Samnites  and  other  Italians  stripping  them  of 
their  possessions  in  Campania. 

*  Tlie  older  opinion  is  that  they  crossed  the  Alps  by  the  pass  of  Mont  GeMvrt, 
the  Taurinus  Saltus. 

t  For  the  discussion  of  these  alleged  migrations,  and  their  relation  to  tlio  tribes 
of  Ti-ansalpine  Gaul,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  older  Celtic  settlements  in  Italy,  on 
the  other,  sec  Mr.  Long's  article  Oallia  CSsalpina,  in  Smith's  Dictionary  of  GfO^ 
graphy. 
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After  the  fall  of  Melpum,  the  Ghrals  pressed  on  over  the  Apen- 
nin^  into  the  heart  of  Etroria,  and  the  tribe  of  the  Senones  laid 
siege  to  Clnsinm.  In  their  extremity,  the  Etruscans  sought  aid 
from  Borne,  and  an  opportunity  seemed  to  be  offered,  at  once  to 
repel  the  barbarian  invaders  and  to  reduce  the  Etruscans  to  the 
level  of  protected  allies.  But  the  Bomans  had  already  formed 
the  idea,  that  it  was  for  them  to  command  and  for  other  nations 
to  submit;  or  rather,  their  annalists — ^whose  account  of  the 
whole  campaign  is  imbued  with  fable  from  beginning  to  end — 
choose  to  represent  them  as  adopting  this  tone,  and  boast  of 
the  bad  faith  with  which  they  sustained  their  arrogance.  Three 
envoys  were  sent  to  bid  the  Grauls  not  to  molest  the  allies  of 
Borne.  Arriving  at  Clusium,  they  joined  the  besieged  in  a  sally, 
and  one  of  them  slew  a  Gaulish  chief.  The  enemy — says  Livy — 
Boon  perceived  that  three  of  the  bravest  and  noblest  of  the  Roman 
youth  were  fighting  in  the  van  of  the  Etruscans,  with  whom  they 
could  not  be  confounded.  Deputies  were  sent  to  Bome  to  demand 
tbe  surrender  at  least  of  him  who  had  killed  a  Graul,  when  there 
was  no  war  between  the  nations.  The  Senate  would  have  com- 
plied ;  but  the  father  of  the  offender,  a  military  tribune,  appealed 
to  the  people,  and  the  demand  was  rejected.  It  is  even  said  that 
the  three  envoys  were  elected  as  military  tribunes  for  the  ensuing 
year,  the  more  plainly  to  show  contempt  of  the  barbarians. 

Indignant  at  this  adoption  of  the  envoys'  breach  of  faith  by  the 
Boman  people,  the  Gauls,  who  numbered  70,000  fighting  men, 
broke  up  the  siege  of  Clusium,  and  marched  straight  for  the 
devoted  city.  To  the  astonished  people  of  the  towns  which  they 
passed  by  without  attacking,  their  forbearance  was  explained  by 
the  reiterated  cry,  "  For  Bome  1  for  Bome  1 "  So  say  the  anna- 
Ksts;  but  in  truth  the  invaders,  whose  one  object  was  plunder, 
would  not  stay  to  besiege  the  walled  cities  of  Etruria,  when  the 
rich  plains  of  Latium  invited  their  cupidity.  They  did  not,  in 
feet,  march  direct  for  Bome,  but  crossed  the  Tiber  into  the  Sabine 
tetritory,  and  began  to  ravage  the  fertile  country  between  that  river 
and  the  Anio.  The  military  tribunes,  who  had  expected  to  see 
them  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  marched  out  in  haste  with 
the  whole  levy,  amounting  to  40,000  men,  and  met  the  enemy  on 
the  banks  of  tiie  little  river  Allia,  a  confluent  of  the  Tiber,  within 
eleven  miles  of  Bome.*     Still  possessed  with  the  idea,  that  the 

*  Acconliiig  to  Livy,  the  exact  ajrat  was  eleven  Roman  mUes  from  the  city,  on 
\)ui  high  road  (the  Via  Salaria).  Notwithstanding  this  precise  description,  there  is  a 
difficulty  in  identifying  the  river,   and  the  choice  lies  between  what  are  now  two 
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barbarians  were  a  despicable  foe,  the  Romans  neglected  their 
usual   precautions  of   fortiiying  a  camp   and   providing  for  & 
retreat     They  prepared  for  their  first  encoimter  with  the  Celts 
with  that  confidence  in  superior  discipline,  which  has  possessed 
regular  armies  in  many  a  later  conflict  with  the  same  race.    Bnt 
there  is  no  evidence  of  that  extreme  carelessness,  by  the  imputatioii 
of  which  the  family  bards  magnified  the  want  of  Camillus  on  that 
day.     A  defensive  position  was  taken  up  behind  the  Allia,  the 
broken  water-course  covering  the  firont  The  right,  composed  of  the 
worse  armed  class  of  the  poorer  citizens,  had  the  advantage  of  the 
higher  ground ;  the  main  body  filled  the  space  between  the  hilla 
and  the  Tiber ;  the  left  rested  on  the  river.    The  Grallic  chieftain 
led  his  bravest  warriors  against  the  Roman  right,  which  gave  way 
before  the  desperate  valour  and  the  sweeping  broadsword  of  the 
Gael.     The  ftigitives,  making  for  the  river,  spread  disorder  into 
the  ranks  of  the  legions ;  the  Gauls  pressed  on  in  their  furious 
charge;    and  the  rout  became  general.     Some  fled  to  Rome; 
others  found  shelter  in  a  thick  wood  till  night ;  while  the  mass 
of  the  fugitives,  in  their  eagerness  to  seek  safety  beyond  the  TibCT, 
tried  to  Swim  the  river  and  escape  to  Veii.     A  fearful  slaughter 
was  made  upon  the  bank  and  in  the  stream;  and  the  flower  of 
the  Roman  youth  perished  there.     The  rest  escaped  to  the  right 
bank,  and  left  open  the  road  to  Rome.     The  18th  of  July,  in  the 
364th  year  of  the  city  (b.c.  390),  was  ever  aft^r  distinguished 
in  the  Roman  calendar  by  the  blackest  mark,  as  the  Day  of  the 
Allia,* 

The  victors  rested  for  a  whole  day  on  the  field  of  battle,  collect- 
ing the  trophies  of  the  slain,  to  be  the  memorials  of  each  warrior's 
valour.  On  the  third  day  the  victors  entered  the  open  gates  of 
Rome.  This  brief  delay  gave  time  to  remove  or  bury  many  of  the 
most  sacred  objects,  and  to  prepare  for  the  defence  of  the  citadel. 
Many  of  the  citizens  had  found  shelter  at  Veii,  where  they  would 
naturally  revive  the  interrupted  scheme  of  founding  a  new  capital. 
Many  more  seized  the  opportunity  to  disperse,  with  their  moveable 

little  brooks,  ruuning  through  deep  ravines  fit>m  the  hills  to  the  Tiber.  Oue 
of  these,  the  Scolo  del  Camle,  crosses  the  road  at  a  spot  called  the  FmUc  di  Patfn^ 
about  twelve  miles  from  Rome.  Its  precipitous  banks  answer  exactly  to  Liry's 
description  of  the  Allia. 

*  The  day  was  called  that  of  the  Clades  A  llioisis.  According  to  the  Roman  reck- 
oning it  was  A.D.  XV.  CaL  Sextil.,  which  is  frequently  rendered,  by  an  oversight,  the 
16th  of  July.  There  seems  also  to  be  an  error  in  the  year,  in  consequence  of  the 
disorder  into  which  the  Roman  calendar  fell.  ITie  Greek  date  is  01.  98.  1,  a  year 
which  began  at  the  Midsummer  of  B.O.  888. 
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effects,  to  other  neighbouring  cities  of  Etruria  and  Latium.  But 
it  was  resolyed  not  to  abandon  the  ancient  seat  of  the  three  great 
deities  upon  the  Capitol,  the  spot  to  which  sure  omens  had  fore- 
told the  empire  of  the  world.  Still,  to  provide  against  the  worst, 
the  Flamen  of  Quirinus  and  the  Vestal  Virgins  were  sent  to  Ccero, 
irith  the  sacred  things  over  which  they  watched.  The  procession 
had  crossed  the  Tiber,  and  was  mounting  the  slope  of  the  Mount 
Janiculus  on  foot,  when  they  were  overtaken  by  a  plebeian  named 
L  Albinus,  who  was  conveying  his  wife  and  children  in  a  waggon. 
He  pronounced  it  to  be  a  shame  that  he  and  his  should  ride,  while 
the  sacred  virgins  went  on  foot ;  and,  making  his  family  dismount, 
he  placed  them,  with  the  holy  fire,  in  the  carriage,  and  escorted 
them  safe  to  Csere. 

Meanwhile,  the  Capitol  was  hastily  provisioned,  and  none  were 
admitted  within  its  precincts  but  such  as  could  take  part  in  its 
defence.     There  were  still  left  a  number  of  aged  citizens,  ministers 
of  religion  and  heads  of  the  old  patrician  houses,  who  were  unable 
to  render  military  service,  and  unwilling  to  abandon  the  homes  of 
their  forefathers  and  their  gods.     They  met  together  and  recited, 
by  the  mouth  of  the  chief  pontiff,  M.  Fabius,  the  impressive 
formula,  by  which  the  lives  of  their  enemies  were  devoted,  with 
their  own,  to  the  gods  beneath  the  earth  and  to  the  spirits  of  the 
dead.     For  such  was  the  Boman  faith,  that  the  citizen  who  did 
not  shrink  from  the  solemn  devotion  of  himself  acquired  a  power 
over  the  fate  of  his  country's  enemies.    Then  they  parted,  and  each 
8at  down  in  the  porch  of  his  house — ^pontiffs,  priests,  senators,  and 
former  curule  magistrates,  all  invested  with  the  insignia  of  their 
rank,  and  seated  in  their  curule  chairs.     The  Gallic  hordes  poured 
into  the  undefended  city.     The  chieftains  occupied  the  houses  of 
the  patricians  on  the  Palatine,  while  their  followers  were  dispersed 
plundering  and  destroying  in  the  streets.     With  profound  asto- 
nishment they  beheld  the  venerable  men  seated  in  calm  dignitj-, 
and  took  them  at  first  for  gods.     Presently  a  Gaul  went  up  to  the 
priest  Papirius,  and  began  reverently  to  stroke  his  long  white 
beard.    Indignant  at  this  profanation  of  his  sacred  person,  Papi- 
rius smote  the  Gaul  upon  the  head  with  his  ivory  sceptre.     With 
the  quickness  of  his  race  to  resent  a  blow,  the  barbarian  cut  down 
Papirius  with  his  broadsword ;  the  sight  of  his  blood  dissolved  the 
spell ;  and  the  other  fathers  of  the  city  shared  his  fate  in  a  general 
niassacre. 
The  Gauls  now  attempted  to  storm  the  Capitol  by  the  slope  * 

*  The  divus  CapitoUnu8» 
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which  then  formed  its  only  approach,  the  other  sides  being  guarde 
by  high  precipices.  Failing  in  this  assault,  they  formed  a  blockadi 
and  occupied  themselves  in  ravaging  the  lands  of  Latiom. 
accounts  represent  them  as  carrying  their  ravages  far  into 
south  of  Italy.  Meanwhile,  the  spirits  of  the  Romans  in  Veij 
began  to  revive,  and  plans  were  proposed  for  the  succour  of 
besieged.  A  youth  named  Pontius  Cominius  volunteered  to  oj 
a  communication  with  the  Capitol.  The  outer  face  of  the  hill 
left  unenclosed,  as  we  have  seen,  by  the  walls  of  Servius,  sjm 
the  envoy,  having  swum  down  the  Tiber,  climbed  up  this  way  bj 
night,  and  returned  in  safety.  But  in  the  morning,  the  marls  oi 
his  passage  suggested  to  the  Gauls  a  means  of  surprising 
citadel.  In  the  dead  of  the  following  night  a  party  scaled 
cliflF.  There  was  neither  wall  nor  sentinel  in  their  w^ay :  the  vei 
dogs  seemed  miraculously  silent,  as  if  resigning  the  honour  ol 
that  night  to  other  guardians.  In  the  precinct  of  the  three  greal 
deities  were  kept  some  geese,  sacred  to  Juno ;  and  these  birds  hadi 
been  spared  in  the  famine,  from  which  the  garrison  had  begun  to 
suffer.  They  now  cried  out  and  flapped  their  wings.  The  noise 
roused  M.  Manlius,  who  dwelt  close  by.  Bushing  to  the  cliff,  he 
dashed  his  shield  in  the  face  of  the  foremost  Gaul,  who  fell  back, 
overthrowing  those  behind  him.  A  panic  seized  the  assailants. 
Dropping  their  arms  to  cling  to  the  rock,  they  fell  an  easy  prey  to 
the  Bomans,  who  had  now  caught  the  alarm.  The  Capitol  was 
saved.  Manlius  was  rewarded  with  a  share  of  the  daily  ration  of  each 
of  the  defenders,  and  his  name  was  enrolled  among  the  worthies 
of  the  Boman  state,  though  he  was  soon  destined  to  fall  a  victim  to 
patrician  jealousy.  Such  legends  fill  up  an  acknowledged  historic 
void  with  more  than  merely  fictitious  beauties :  for  they  show  the 
faith  of  the  Bomans  in  the  unconquerable  spirit  of  their  ancestors, 
even  in  the  hour  of  their  deepest  distress. 

The  blockade  of  the  Capitol  had  lasted  for  seven  months,* 
during  which  the  city  had  been  reduced  to  ashes  and  the  sur- 
rounding country  devastated,  when  famine  drove  the  defenders 
to  purchase  the  retreat  of  the  barbarians  by  a  heavy  ransom.  At 
this  crisis,  the  Gauls  received  tidings  that  the  Veneti,  an  Illyrian 
tribe,  whose  name  still  survives  in  Venice,  had  invaded  their 
recently  acquired  possessions  on  the  Po.  They  consented  to 
accept  a  thousand  pounds'  weight  of  gold,  which  the  besieged 
collected  firom  the  treasures  of  the  Capitoline  temples  and  from 

*  The  old  annalists  found  no  difficulty  in  believing  that  the  Bomans  liad  been 
able,  in  one  day,  to  stock  the  citadel  with  seven  months'  provisions. 
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.the  private  wealth  that  had  been  carried  into  the  citadel  for 
Bafety.     But  Brennus, — ^as  the  Bomans  caU  the  Gallic  chieftain, 
t  miBtaking  a  title  for  a  proper  name* — ^insulted  the  conquered  by 
[  a  proof  of  their  helplessness.     When  the  military  tribune,  Sulpi- 
i  eias,  complained  that  the  Gaulish  weights  were  unfair,  the  chief- 
;  tain  threw  his  heavy  broadsword  into  the  scale,  with  the  exclama- 
I  tion,   Vce   VictiSy — "  So  much  the  worst  for  the  vanquished  j  " 
:  But  the   more  lasting   loss  fell  upon  the  conquerors.      "  The 
scornful   throwing  down  of  the  G^lic  sword,   that  it  might  be 
outweighed  by  Boman  gold,  indicated  very  truly  how  matters 
stood.     The  iron  of  the  barbarians  had  conquered ;  but  they  sold 
their  victory ;  and  by  selling  lost  it."f    It  is  in  the  usual  course 
of  things  that  the  backward  movement  of  such  a  barbarian  host, 
'   laden  with  plunder  and  disordered  by  their  own  excesses,  should  be 
harassed  by  the  people  they  had  wasted  in  their  advance.   Among 
such  stories,  one  was  that  the  Etruscans  of  Caere  cut  off  the  party 
which  had  advanced  into  Southern  Italy,  as  they  were  marching 
to  rejoin  the  main  body ;  and  the  victory  was  swelled  by  tradition 
into  one  over  the  main  body  itself,  involving  the  recovery  of  the 
ransom-gold  of  Bome.     The  Boman  fabulists  claimed  the  victory 
for  Camillus,  who  was  said  to  have  defeated  the  Gauls  while  they 
were  besieging  a  city  in  alliance  with  Bome,  and  so  to  have  re- 
covered the  spoil.    At  last  the  legend  was  magnified  into  the 
absurd  fiction  that  Camillus  appeared  at  the  head  of  the  forces 
that  had  been  reorganized  at  Veii,  at  the  very  moment  when 
BiennuB  had  uttered  his  insolent  boast ;  drove  out  the  Gauls  in 
an  ignominious  defeat;  and  the  next  day  gained  a  victory,  of 
which  not  one  of  the  Gauls  was  left  to  carry  back  the  tidings. 
The  sole  residuum  of  truth  appears  to  be  the  recal  of  Camillus 
from  exile,  and  his  reappointment  as  dictator  to  restore  order  in 
the  recovered  city.     Various  bands  of  the  invaders  remained  in 
Central  Italy,  or  returned  from  time  to  time :  and  the  annals  of 
Rome  record  several  battles  fought  with  them  during  the  fourth 
century  B.a     The  veteran  Camillus  gained  a  great  victory  over 
them  at  Alba,  in  his  fifth  dictatorship   (b.c.  367).      Six  years 
later  the  Gauls,   having  advanced  as  far  as  the  bridge  of  the 
Anio,  within  five  miles   of  Bome,  were  met  by  the  dictator, 
Titns  Quinctius  Pennus ;  and,  as  the  two  armies  were  encamped 
opposite  each    other,   Titus    Manlius,    the   son   of  L.  Manlius 

*  Brennus  is  bran  (a  leader).    The  leader  of  the  Gauls  in  the  subsequent  assault 
on  Delphi  is  called  by  the  same  nam   (b.0.  279).     See  p.  110. 
t  Mommsen,  History  of  Rome,  vol.  i.  p.  348. 
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Capitolinus,  killed  a  gigantic  Gaul  in  single  combat,  and  banded 
down  to  his  family  the  snmame  of  Torquatos,  firom  the  gold  chain 
or  ring  (torques)  which  he  took  from  the  neck  of  his  foe  (b.c.  361). 
The  Gauls  drew  off  to  Campania,  without  venturing  a  battle;  and 
on  their  return  in  the  following  year,  the  dictator,  Q.  Serrilius 
Ahala,  repulsed  them  outside  the  Colline  gate  (b.c.  360).    They 
were  again  defeated  by  the  dictator,  C.  Sulpicius  Peticus,  two 
years  later  (b.c.  358) ;  and  in  b.c.  350,  a  party  of  Granls,  who 
were  leagued  with  Greek  pirates   in   plundering  the  coasts  of 
Latium,  were  dislodged  by  the  dictator,  L.  Furius  Canullns  (a  son 
of  the  great  Camillus),  from  their  position  on  the  Alban  Mount 
CamiUus,  as  consul  in  the  following  year,  defeated  them  again ; 
and  it  was  on  this  occasion  that  M.  Valerius  gained  the  surname 
of  Corvus  (the  Raven)  from  his  single  combat  with  a  gigantic 
Gaul.     The  Graul  probably  bore  that  epithet,  which  was  trans- 
ferred to  his  victor ;  but  the  legend  told  how  a  raven  perched  on 
the  helmet  of  the  Roman  and  aided  him  in  the  fight  by  striMng 
his  beak  and  wings  into  the  face  of  the  foe.     The  victory  of  L 
Camillus  was  heard  of  by  Aristotle  at  Athens.     "  These  predatory 
expeditions" — says   Dr.    Monmisen — "formidable  and  trouble- 
some as  they  may  have  been,  were  rather  incidental  misfortunes 
than  events  of  historical  importance;  and  the  main  result  of 
them  was  that  the  Romans  were  regarded,  in  their  own  coontiy 
and  beyond  it,  ever  more  and  more  as  the  bulwark  of  the  civi- 
lized nations  of  Italy  against  the  assaults  of  the  dreaded  barba- 
rians— a  view  which  tended,  more  than  is  usually  thought,  to  help 
forward  their  subsequent  claim  to  universal  empire." 

Great  as  was  the  catastrophe,  the  news  of  which  was  carried 
as  far  as  Greece,  and  permanent  as  were  its  memorials,*  the  de- 
struction of  Rome  by  the  Ga.uls  was  not  one  of  those  events  which 
change  the  face  of  history.  It  was  like  a  fearful  inundation,  from 
which  men  are  glad,  for  the  time,  to  escape  with  their  lives ;  but, 
when  it  subsides,  as  suddenly  as  it  rose,  they  rebuild  their  mined 
houses,  resume  their  former  habits,  and  soon  obliterate  the  traces, 
though  not  the  remembrance,  of  the  desolation.  A  renewal  of 
the  proposal  to  transfer  the  abode  of  the  Roman  people  to  Veii 
was  defeated  by  the  spirited  remonstrances  of  Camillus,  and  the 
materials  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  city  seem  to  have  been 
obtained  in  part  by  stripping  the  houses  of  Veii  of  their  roofs. 

*  For  example,  the  conqnest  of  the  city  was  an  epoch  from  which  years  were 
dated  ;  and  there  was  a  law  annulling  all  exemptions  from  military  semce  in  the 
case  of  a  Gallic  invasion. 
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The  narrow  and  irregnlar  streets  of  Borne,  like  those  of  London 
after  the  great  fire,  testified  to  the  haste  with  which  the  city  was 
lebuilt.  The  sites  of  the  temples  were  retraced  by  the  augurs 
amidst  the  ruins,  and  the  ancient  monuments  were  diligently 
sought  for.  Among  those  recovered  were  the  Laws  of  the  Twelve 
Tables,  and  some  old  laws  of  the  regal  period,  the  treaty  with 
Carthage,  and  other  treaties  with  foreign  states ; — so  erroneous  is 
the  oft-repeated  statement,  that  all  the  ancient  documents  perished 
in  the  conflagration  of  the  city.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  spirit 
of  the  patricians,  that,  while  the  civil  laws  were  again  set  up  in 
public  places,  the  religious  law  was  not  promulgated,  but  reserved 
for  the  sole  knowledge  of  the  pontiffs. 

The  period  inmiediately  following  the  retreat  of  the  Gauls  must 
have  been  one  of  frightful  distress.  The  people,  decimated  by 
the  slaughter  of  the  more  helpless  and  by  the  loss  of  many  who 
were  carried  captive  into  Graul,  besides  those  who  had  fallen  in 
batde,  returned  to  a  city  of  which  little  remained  but  the  Capitol 
and  its  glorious  recollections,  and  looked  out  from  the  hills 
crowned  with  the  ruins  of  their  temples  and  houses,  over  the 
devastated  surface  of  the  Campagna.  The  rich  farms  of  tho 
patrician  possessor  and  the  humble  homesteads  of  the  plebeian 
landholder  were  involved  in  a  common  ruin,  and  it  was  only  the 
wealthy  that  could  speedily  renew  their  stock  and  buildings.  The 
pressure  of  distress  was  aggravated  by  the  injudicious  haste  with 
which  a  tribute  was  imposed  to  replace  the  sacred  treasures  of 
tiie  CapitoL  Money-lenders  were  attracted  to  Bome  by  the  exten- 
sion of  the  limit  of  usury  allowed  by  the  Twelve  Tables.  These 
men  carried  on  business  in  the  names  of  the  patricians  whose 
cUents  they  became ;  and  the  intolerable  burthen  of  debt  once 
more  weighed  down  the  poorer  classes.  All  that  had  been  done 
in  the  last  century  to  reconcile  the  patricians  and  plebeians  seemed 
to  be  again  undone,  and  the  discord  between  the  orders  threatened 
to  break  out  anew  under  the  two  leaders  who  had  done  most  to 
save  the  state,  Camillus  and  Manlius. 

Meanwhile,  the  energy  of  Camillus  reorganized  the  militar}' 
force  of  Bome,  to  meet  the  dangers  that  beset  her  on  every  side. 
The  Latins  and  Hemicans  renounced  the  treaty  made  just  a  cen- 
toiy  before  by  Spurius  Cassius ;  but,  as  some  compensation,  the 
power  of  the  ^quians  seems  to  have  been  finally  broken  by  the 
Gfauls.  The  Etruscans  had  taken  advantage  of  the  distress  of 
Bome  to  make  an  assault  on  Veil,  which  proved  unsuccessful ;  and 
to  punish  this  attack  was  the  first  great  military  enterprise  of  the 
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restored  state.  In  the  course  of  two  years  all  southern  Etrom 
was  suhdued  as  far  as  the  Ciminian  Forest,  and  the  conquered  teiii* 
tory  was  formed  into  four  new  tribes  (b-c.  387).  Another  view  if 
that  these  tribes  were  formed  out  of  the  region  previously  w<mi 
from  the  Yeientines  and  their  allies.  At  all  events  this  part  of 
Etruria  was  completely  Romanized,  and  covered  with  Bomaa 
colonies,  before  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  b.c.  About  the 
close  of  that  period  a  great  effort  to  revolt  was  made  by  the  cities 
of  Tarquinii,  Caere,  and  Falerii,  and  307  Boman  prisoners,  who 
were  taken  in  the  first  battles,  were  slaughtered  in  the  jnaAet^ 
place  of  Tarquinii  (b.c.  358).  After  an  obstinate  war,  Caere  was 
reduced  to  the  state  of  a  dependent  ally,  under  the  form  of  a  trace 
for  100  years,  and  its  people  were  admitted  to  a  modified  citizen- 
ship (b.c.  353).  But  the  Romans  were  not  yet  prepared  to  effect 
the  conquest  of  central  and  northern  Etruria,  and  they  were 
content  to  make  a  truce  with  Tarquinii  for  forty  years  (b.c.  351). 

The  Etruscans  still,  however,  maintained  a  well  consolidated 
power  in  the  hilly  region,  comprising  the  greater  part  of  Etruriia 
Proper,  between  the  Apennines  and  the  Ciminian  Forest.     On 
their  northern  frontier,  tiiey  were  no  longer  assailed  by  the  Graols, 
whose  irruptions  across  the  Alps  for  some  reason  ceased,  and  who 
settled  down  quietly  in  the  great  valley  of  the  Po.     But  even 
here  they  had  not  such  exclusive  occupation  as  to  drive  out  the 
former  masters  of  the  country.     Their  desultory  mode  of  estab- 
lishing themselves  left  many  of  the  most  important  cities  in  the 
hands  of  the  Etruscans,  whose  retention  of  the  port  of  Adria,  for 
example,  made  their  corsairs  formidable  in  the  Adriatic  down  to 
the  end  of  the  fourth  century  b.c.  ;  and  Mantua,  protected  by  its 
marshes,  remained  an  Etruscan  city  to  the  time  of  the  empire. 
The  Etruscans  maintained  themselves  in  what  was  perhaps  the 
cradle  of  their  nation,  the  Alpine  region  of  Bhsetia,*  and  the 
Umbrians  still  held  the  valleys  on  the  northern  slope  of  the 
Apennines;   and  the  Celtic  settlements  seem  to  have  occupied 
the  level  plain  along  the  Po,  their  chief  tribes  being  the  Insubres 
and  Cenomanni  on  the  north  of  the  river,  the  Boil  on  the  south, 
and  the  Senones  along  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic.     The  north- 
eastern part  of  the  valley  was  occupied  by  the  Blyrian  Veneti, 
and  in  the  west  the  Ligurians  not  only  held  the  Maritime  Alps, 
but  a  large  part  of  the  Apennines,  thus  forming  a  barrier  between 
the  Celts  and  the  Etruscans.     It  was  probably  to  the  influence  of 
the  Etruscans  who  remained  amongst  them  that  the  Celts  of 

♦  See  p.  141. 
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Cisalpine  Gaul  owed  the  higher  degree  of  civilization,  which  dis- 
tinguished them  from  their  brethren  beyond  the  Alps,  and  prepared 
them  to  live  in  contentment  under  the  government  of  Rome.  But 
even  while  they  communicated  this  civilizing  impulse,  the  Etrus- 
cans themselves  were  rapidly  degenerating.  The  cities  were  over- 
whelmed by  debasing  luxury  at  the  very  time  that  their  power 
was  declining  abroad.  Civil  dissensions  arose  between  the  people 
of  the  several  states  and  the  oligarchies  which  superseded  the  old 
patriarchal  monarchies,  till  the  nobles  were  obliged  to  call  in  the 
power  of  Borne,  which  put  an  end  to  their  factions  by  their  subju- 
gation. The  last  struggles  of  the  Etruscans  for  independence  are 
connected  with  the  more  powerful  efforts  of  the  nations  of  the 
Italian  stock. 

On  the  side  of  Latium,  Rome  was  threatened  with  the  loss  of 
•U  the  greatness  which  had  been  gi-owing  ever  since  the  treaties 
of  Spittius  Cassius  with  the  Latins  and  the  Hernicans.     By  the 
close  alliance  of  a  hundred  years,  the   Sabines,   JEquians,  and 
^olscians  had  been  curbed,  and  the  territory  of  Rome  extended 
at  their  expense.     But  these  very  successes  induced  the  proud 
rq)ublic  to  assume  a  more  and  more  decided  authority  over  her 
^es ;  and  some  striking  instances  are  recorded  of  her  injustice 
and  oppression.     The  decrease  of  the  common  danger  removed  the 
strongest  motive  for  union,  and,  even  before  the  capture  of  Rome 
hy  the  Gauls,  Latin  volunteers  fought  in  the  ranks  of  the  Vol- 
Bcians.    After  the  retreat  of  the  Gauls,  the  alliance  was  openly  re- 
iK)unced;  and  the  repubhc  became  involved  in  war  with  some  of  the 
<^ief  Latin  cities ;  but  fortunately  for  her  safety,  they  did  not  yet 
unite  in  a  common  scheme  of  revolt     During  the  ten  years  whicli 
succeeded  the  departure  of  the  Gauls,  victories  were  gained  succes- 
sively over  Lanuvium,  Prseneste,  and  Tusculum ;  and  the  last  city 
furnished  the  earliest  case  of  the  political  incorporation  of  a  whole 
state  into  the  Roman  conmionwealtli,  retaining  only  its  own  munici- 
pal administration  (b.c.  381).     The  details  of  these  struggles,  and 
of  the  severer  contest  with  the  revolted  Hernicans,  need  not  be 
farther  dwelt  on  at  present.     The  conflict  resulted  in  the  restora- 
tion of  the  old  league ;  but  on  terms  which  secured  to  Rome  a 
greater  supremacy  than  before  (b.c.  358).     From  the  obscure  and 
no  doubt  exaggerated  incidents  of  these  wars,  and  of  those  with 
the  Yolscians,  it  is  time  to  turn  to  the  constitutional  struggles 
which  were  renewed  within  the  republic. 

The  distress  of  the  lower  classes,  in  consequence  of  the  ravages 
of  the  Gauls,  soon  became  intolerable.    Their  debts  rapidly  accu- 
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miilated,  and  the  rate  of  interest  was  such,  that  in  some  cases  the 
principal  is  said  to  have  been  paid  several  times  over  in  usiu^' 
within  the  first  five  years  after  the  invasion.     The  old  laws  of 
debt,  which  had  never  been  repealed,  were  enforced  with  the  same 
merciless  severity  that  had  provoked  the  first  secession  to  the 
Sacred  Mount.      The  commons  found  a  champion  in  M.  Man- 
lius,  the  saviour  of  the  Capitol,  whom  the  patrician  annalists 
accuse  of  jealousy  towards  Camillus,  the  leader  of  their  own 
order,  in  such  a  way  as  to  admit  that  the  one  had  been  neglected, 
while  every  honoiu:  had  been  heaped  upon  the  other.     While 
Manlius  was  in  this  state  of  mind,  he  one  day  saw  a  centurion 
who  had  served  under  him  dragged  off  in  irons  to  his  creditor's* 
grinding-house.     He  paid  the  veteran's  debt  upon  the  spot,  and 
vowed  that  while  he  had  a  pound  of  brass  no  debtor  should  be  im- 
prisoned.    The  sale  of  the  estate  allotted  to  him  from  the  lands 
of  Veii  enabled  him  so  to  keep  his  word,  that  he  is  said  to  have 
advanced  money,  free  of  interest,  to  no  less  than  four  hundred 
debtors ;   and  thus  he  earned  the  title  of  "  Father  of  the  Com- 
mons "  {Pater  Plebis).     The  patrician  fathers  could  not  brook  so 
dangerous  a  rival.  In  the  year  b.o.  385,  Aulus  Cornelius  Cossus  was 
named  dictator,  as  much  against  Manlius  as  against  the  Volscians 
and  Etruscans ;  and  he  summoned  Manlius  to  prove  the  charge, 
which  he  was  said  to  have  made  against  the  patrician  magistrates, 
of  embezzling  the  tribute  raised  to  replace  the  treasures  of  the 
Capitol.      Manlius  was  thrown  into  prison,  but  released  by  a 
decree  of  the  senate  when  the  dictator's  office  had  expired.    The 
accounts  rf  the  seditious  violence  with  which  he  used  his  liberty 
would  go  far  to  justify  his  enemies,  if  we  could  believe  in  their 
impartial  truth*    At  length,  like  Spurius  Cassius,  he  was  arraigned 
before  the  centuries  in  the  Campus  Martins  for  aspiring  to  the 
kingdom.    He  appeared  there,  surrounded  by  the  debtors  he  had 
released,  and  the  witnesses  to  his  deeds  in  war.     He  showed  the 
spoils  of  the  thirty  enemies  he  had  slain  in  battle,  the  foriy  rewards 
of  valour  he  had  received  from  generals  on  the  field  of  battle,  and 
the  scars  of  wounds  upon  his  breast.     Then,  turning  to  the 
Capitol,  he  invoked  the  help  of  the  gods  whose  temples  he  had 
saved,  and  bade  the  people  give  judgment  as  in  their  sight.    His 
acquittal  was  secure,  had  not  the  tribunes,  who  were  in  the 
interest  of  his  accusers,  interposed   to  dissolve  the  assembly. 
Brought  to  trial  again  before  the  CuriBB,  who  were  purposely 
convened  at  a  spot  where  the  Capitol  was  hidden  from  their  view, 
Manlius  was  condemned  to  the  death  of  a  traitor.     By  a  refine- 
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ment  of  ingratitude,  he  was  liurled  from  the  Tarpeian  rock,  a  cliff 
of  the  same  bill  down  which  he  had  hurled  the  Gaul,  and  his 
house,  in  which  he  had  been  the  first  to  hear  the  alarm  that 
warned  him  to  save  the  Capitol,  was  razed  to  the  ground.  The 
part  taken  by  the  tribunes  in  his  condenmation  has  been  urged  as 
a  proof  of  his  guilt ;  but,  besides  that  the  patricians  may  have 
ahready  begun  their  policy  of  securing  tools  among  the  tribunes, 
it  seeps  not  at  all  improbable  that  these  official  protectors  of  the 
comilons  were  jealous  of  Manlius's  officious  but  most  effective 
interposition ;  and  he  may  have  made  enemies  by  that  uncompro- 
mising sternness  which  was  so  conspicuous  in  others  of  his  race, 
and  80  Well  eu>ressed  by  the  family  name  of  Imperiosus,  But  his 
fate  was  onlySi^failure  of  a  premature  movement  for  a  reform 
which  could  omppi  postponed  (b.c.  384).  Meanwhile  the  power  of 
the  nobles  was  only  the  more  confirmed,  and  the  distress  of  the 
conunons  grew  deeper.  But  the  determination  of  the  patricians  to 
confine  the  dignities  of  the  state  to  then*  own  order  once  more 
threw  the  strength  of  the  plebeian  nobility  and  men  of  wealth  into 
the  opposite  scale,  and  provoked  a  political  reform  in  place  of  the 
mere  redress  of  practical  grievances.  Such  is  the  blind  selfishness 
by  which,  in  every  age,  oligarchies  have  served  the  cause  of  liberty, 
teaching  those  who  only  asked  for  justice  that  freedom  must  first 
be  won. 

The  year  b.c.  376  is  memorable  for  the  first  tribun^ite  of  C. 
Licinius  and  liis  kinsman  L.  Sextius,  who  submitted  the  cele- 
brated LicmiAN  KoGATiONS  to  the  assembly  of  the  tribes.  These 
were  three  in  niunber,  aiming  at  equality  of  political  rights,  the 
fair  apportioning  of  the  public  lands,  and  the  relief  of  the  intoler- 
able burthen  of  debt.  The  first  proposed  the  abolition  of  the 
military  tribunate,  which,  though  created  as  a  compromise 
between  the  orders,  had  proved  the  means  of  securing  power  to 
the  patricians :  the  consulate  was  to  be  restored,  with  the  condi- 
tion that  one  of  the  consuls  must  always  be  a  plebeian.  The 
.second  enacted  that  no  citizen  should  possess*  more  than  500 
jugera  of  the  public  lands,  or  pasture  on  it  more  than  100  head 
of  large  and  500  of  small  cattle,  under  penalty  of  a  heavj^  fine. 
The  third  provided  that  aU  interest  already  paid  on  loans  should 
be  deduct^  from  the  principal,  and  that  the  balance  should  be 
discharged  by  instalments  spread  over  three  years.  The  last 
proposal  may  seem  to  our  ideas  to  be  tainted  with  the  quality  of 
confiscation;  but  Niebuhr  has  shewn  that,  while  involving  no 

•  Sco  the  explanation  of  possessio  on  p.  187. 
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real  iujustice  to  creditors,  it  was  the  only  alternative  to  the  loss  of 
the  public  services  of  a  large  body  of  free  citizens,  who  had  or  soon 
must  have  become  bondsmen  to  their  creditors. 

The  constitution  of  the  tribunician  college  enabled  the  patri- 
cians to  stop  the  progress  of  the  measure  by  the  "intercession" 
of  some  of  their  number.  But  Licinius  and  Sextius  had  also 
their  veto  on  the  election  of  the  magistrates ;  and  for  five  years, 
during  which  they  were  successively  re-elected,  they  prevented  the 
holding  of  the  consular  comitia  (b.c.  375 — 371).*  It  was  only  on 
the  necessity  created  by  an  attack  of  the  Latins  upon  Tusculum — 
now,  as  we  have  seen,  a  subject  ally  of  Rome — that  the  tribunes 
permitted  the  election  of  sis.  consular  military  tribunes  for  the 
year  b.c.  370,  among  whom  was  M.  Fabius  Ambustus,  the  &ther- 
in-law  and  supporter  of  Licinius,  and  two  Valerii,  whose  adherence 
to  the  popular  traditions  of  their  house  balanced  the  patrician 
zeal  of  such  colleagues  as  a  Cossus  and  a  Cincinnatus.  Three 
of  the  new  tribunes  of  the  plebs  sided  with  Sextius  and  Licinius ; 
and  the  other  five,  who  were  in  the  interest  of  the  patricians,  no 
longer  dared  to  interpose  a  direct  veto  to  the  Rogations.  They 
only  insisted  on  delay,  upon  the  plea  that  a  large  number  of  the 
citizens  were  absent  before  Velitree,  the  siege  of  which  place  had 
been  formed  by  the  Roman  army,  after  the  Latins  had  been  re- 
pulsed from  Tusculum.  But  Licinius  niet  this  opposition  with  a 
new  demand.  His  fourth  rogation,  to  transfer  the  custody  of 
the  Sibylline  books  from  the  patrician  Two  {Duumvin)  to  a 
college  of  Ten,  composed  equally  of  patricians  and  plebeians,  was 
a  first  step  to  the  admission  of  the  plebs  to  those  religious 
privileges  which  formed  the  sacred  citadel  of  patrician  exclu- 
siveness. 

For  two  years  more  the  popular  tribunes  were  re-elected,  and  no 
opposition  was  made  by  them  to  the  appointment  of  military 
tribunes.  The  powers  of  patrician  resistance  were  coming  to  an  end, 
and  the  continuance  of  the  war  with  Velitree  furnished  a  pretext  for 
bringing  out  the  last  weapon  in  their  armoury,  the  appointment 
of  Camillus  as  dictator  for  the  fourth  time.  But  the  veteran's 
zeal  outran  his  discretion.     His  call  for  the  whole  military  levy 

*  Such  is  the  statement  of  the  Faati  CapUolini  (the  fragments  of  the  old  lists  of 
magistrates,  found  in  the  Capitol),  of  livy  and  Dionysius,  and  by  implication,  of 
Polybius.  Diodonis  reduces  the  interval  to  a  year,  evidently  to  avoid  the  difficulty  of 
a  five  years'  anarchy.  But  the  constitution  entrusted  the  executive  government  to 
the  tribunes  and  oediles  while  the  curulc  magistracies  were  from  any  cause  in 
abeyance. 
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to  follow  him  to  the  field — ^whether  only  to  gain  timc^  or  for  the 
purpose,  formerly  ascribed  to  Cincinnatus,  of  holding  the  Comitia 
where  his  imperium  would  have  been  supreme — ^was  utterly  dis- 
regarded. The  Senate  compelled  him  to  abdicate,  and  nominated 
a  successor  expressly  to  compose  the  existing  troubles,  whose 
name,  P.  Manlius  Capitolinus,  is  equally  significant  with  his 
choice  of  C.  Licinius  Calvus  for  his  Master  of  the  Horse.  More 
tlian  this,  the  rogation  for  the  custody  of  the  Sibylline  books  was 
carried  this  year  (b.c.  368).  Licinius  and  Sextius  were  elected 
tribunes  for  the  tenth  and  last  time.  To  ensure  the  success 
which  was  now  within  their  grasp,  they  combined  the  three 
rogations  in  one  vote  ;*  and  they  were  carried  in  the  year  b.c.  367, 
after  a  contest  of  ten  years,  but  one  neither  disgraced  by  blood- 
shed nor  envenomed  by  secession.  The  patricians  obtained  a 
compensation  for  the  loss  of  half  the  consular  power  by  the 
institution  of  a  new  curule  magistracy,  to  be  held  by  patricians 
only,  dignified  with  the  original  name  borne  by  the  consuls  (when 
they  were  called  PitfiTORs),t  with  the  lictors  and  fasces  and  other 
royal  insignia,  and  invested  with  the  regal  prerogative  of  admi- 
nistering justice  in  the  city.  The  Praetor  had  also  the  impermm, 
and  might  be  placed  in  command  of  an  army :  in  fact,  the  title  of 
liis  office  was  strictly  military,  handed  down  from  the  time  when  • 
the  republic  was  essentially  an  army.  At  first  one  Praetor  only 
was  appointed,  usually  a  consul  of  the  preceding  year.  His  posi- 
tion as  a  sort  of  third  consul  was  marked  by  his  being  called 
"  the  colleague  of  the  consuls ; "  J  but  he  was  subject  to  their 
orders. 

The  passage  of  the  Licinian  Bogations  into  Laws  seems  to  have 
been  distinguished  firom  former  victories  of  the  plebs  by  the  spirit 
of  concord  in  which  they  were  accepted  by  both  orders.  The  tribune 
L  Sextius  was  chosen  as  the  first  plebeian  consul ;  and  the  new 
prcetorship  was  conferred  on  Spurius,  the  son  of  the  great  Camillus, 
who  is  said  himself  to  have  crowned  his  heroic  deeds  by  acting  the 
l»art  of  a  mediator.  It  seemed  that  a  sure  pledge  was  given  of 
future  union,  when  the  veteran  hero  of  the  patricians,  now  dictator 

*  A  simflar  case  has  lately  occurred  among  ourselves,  in  the  inclusion  in  on^  bill 
of  all  the  financial  measares  forming  the  badget  of  the  year,  to  prevent  the  rejection 
of  a  part  of  them  by  the  House  of  Lords. 

t  See  p.  218. 

t  CcfiUega  couiaulihui.  A  second  pnetor  was  appointed  in  B.c.  246,  to  administer 
jtistioe  where  foreigners  were  concerned.  The  two  were  then  caUed  Proctor  Urbanus 
and  PnUcr  Peregrinus  respectively.  As  foreign  provinces  were  acquired,  the  number 
of  praetors  was  increased.  For  these  and  aU  other  details  see  the  ordinarj*  works  on 
Homan  Antiquities. 
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for  the  fifth  time,  and  fresh  from  his  new  victory  over  the  Graulfl 
at  Alba,  founded  the  temple  of  Concord  on  a  lower  platform  of  the 
Capitoline  hill,  overlooking  the  Forran,  to  conmiemorate  the  recon- 
ciliation of  the  orders.*  A  fourth  day  was  added  to  the  Great 
Roman  Games,  as  if  to  give  the  plebeians  an  equal  part  in  them 
with  the  three  ancient  tribes,  and  the  Curule  -SJdQes  were  for  the 
first  time  appointed  to  preside  over  them,  the  office  being  held 
by  patricians  and  plebeians  alternately.! 

The  general  result  of  this  great  peaceful  revolution  is  thus 
summed  up  by  Dr.  Mommsen : — "  With  the  election  of  the  Sist 
non-patrician  consul,  the  gentile  aristocracy  ceased  both  in  fact 
and  law  to  be  numbered  among  the  political  institutions  of  Soma 
.     .    The  religious  consecration  of  the  new  concord  of  the  com- 
munity was  the  last  official  act  of  the  old  warrior  and  statesman, 
and  a  worthy  termination  of  his  long  and  glorious  career.  J    He 
was  not  wholly  mistaken.     The  more  discerning  portion  of  the 
ffentes  evidently  from  this  time  forward  looked  upon  their  ex- 
clusive political  privileges  as  lost,  and  were  content  to  share  the 
government  with  the  plebeian  aristocracy.     In  the  majority,  how- 
ever, the  patrician  spirit  proved  true  to  its  incorrigible  character. 
On  the  strength  of  the  privilege  which  the  champions  of  legiti- 
macy have  at  all  times  arrogated,  of  obeying  the  laws  only  when 
these  coincide  with  their  party  interests,  the  Roman  nobles  on 
various  occasions  ventured,  in  open  violation  of  the  stipulated 
arrangement,  to  nominate  two  patrician  consuls.     But  when,  by 
way  of  answer  to  an  election  of  that  sort  for  the  year  b.c.  343, 
the  community  in  tlie  year  following  formally  resolved  to  allow 
both  consular  positions  to  be  filled  by  non-patricians,  they  under- 
stood the  implied  threat,  and  still  perhaps  wished,  but  never  again 
ventured,  to  touch  the  second  consular  place."§     Tlie  remaining^ 
patrician  offices  could  not  long  be  withheld  from  the  plebeians. 
The  mastership  of  the  horse  had  been  conferred  on  a  plebeian, 
0.  Licinius  Calvus,  in  b.c.  368 ;    and  twelve  years  later  the  firat 
plebeian  dictator,  C.  Marcius  Rutilus,  gained  a  great  victory  over 
the  Etruscans  (b.c.  356).     The  same  man  was  the  first  plebeian 


•  Tliis  temple  becnme  a  frequent  place  of  meeting  for  the  senate.  It  OTcrhung 
the  Comitium,  or  part  of  the  Forum  where  the  Curiae  used  to  meet 

t  Respecting  the  tenure  and  functions  of  this  office,  see  the  Dictionary  of  Grttk 
and  Roman  AnlifiiUies. 

t  Camillus  died  in  the  great  pestilence  of  B.c.  865. 

§  Mommsen,  History  of  Home,  vol.  i.  pp.  305,  806.  The  concession  referred  to 
was  extorted  by  the  pressure  of  the  First  Samnitc  War,  which  broke  out  in  b.c.  843. 
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cenaor  in  b.c.  351 ;  and  the  pnetorship  was  tlirown  open  in  b.c. 
3^7.  Two  years  before  this,  the  political  revolution  was  completed 
bj  the  Publilian  Laws,  so  called  from  the  dictator,  Q.  Pub- 
lilius  Philo,  who  proposed  them.  The  &st  enacted  that  the 
resolutions  of  the  Plebs  should  be  binding  on  all  the  people :  * 
the  second  required  the  Curiae  to  give  their  previous  sanction  to  all 
laws  and  elections  of  the  centuries :  the  third  excluded  the  pa- 
tncians  from  one  of  the  two  censorships,  as  they  had  been  already 
excluded  from  one  of  the  two  consulships.  Thus,  as  the  result  of 
this  long  conflict,  the  patricians  were  distinguished  from  the 
plebeians,  so  far  as  office  was  concerned,  rather  by  disabilities 
than  privileges ;  having  only  an  equal  part  in  the  curule  offices, 
and  bemg  entirely  excluded  from  the  tribunate  and  plebeian  aedile- 
ship.  It  naturally  took  longer  for  the  plebeians  to  obtain  a  share 
in  the  religious  colleges.  Some  of  the  priestly  offices,  which  were 
of  peculiar  sanctity  and  of  little  political  influence,  remained  in 
the  hands  of  the  patricians,  especially  those  of  the  three  great 
Flamens,  the  Rex  Sacrorum,  and  the  Salii.  But  the  colleges  of 
the  pontiffs  and  the  augurs,  who  had  a  controlling  power  over  the 
whole  machine  of  government,  were  thrown  open  to  the  plebeians 
%  the  Ogulnian  Law  in  b.c.  300. 

It  was  far  less  easy  to  accomplish  the  social  amelioration,  for 
^hich  these  constitutional  changes  had  been  chiefly  desired.     The 
stnctness  with  which  the  Licinian  law  respecting  the  public  land 
^as  for  some  time  enforced,  and  the  natural  tendency  to  its  eva- 
sion— ^not  by  the  patricians  only,  but  the  wealthy  plebeians — are 
^ie  attested  by  the  fact,  that  Licinius  himself  was  fined  for 
exceeding  the  legal  maximum  of  possession  (B,a  357).    Tlie  usury 
^^^s  of  the  Twelve  Tables  were  not  only  renewed,  but  the  legal 
J^te  of  interest  was  reduced  to  five  per  cent  (b.c.  347),  and  the 
sfcsnrd   attempt  was    even    made    to    forbid    usury   altogether 
(b.c'.  342,).     But  no  such  legislation  could  create  that  which  was 
the  great  want  of  Rome,  as  of  all  the  commonwealths  of  antiquity, 
^  independent  middle   class.     Besides  all   other   hindrances, 
the  fatal    institution  of  slavery  prevented   that   expansion  of 
^  industry  on  which  such  a  class  is  based.     Tlie  rich  grew 
etcher:  the  poor  grew  poorer:  distress  and  debt  gave  a  new  im- 
pose to  poUtical  agitation.     The  nobles  made  new  attempts  to 
regain  the  ground  they  had  lost.     The  privileges  of  the  plebeians 
^€re  not  finally  secured  without  repeated  conflicts  from  time  to 
*"tie;  and  the  Publilian  Law,  giving  legislative  weight  to  the 

•  Ui  Pldnteita  omius  Quiritcs  Unerent, 
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resolutions  of  the  plebs,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  was  itself  bo 
the  re-enactment  of  one  of  the  Valerian  and  Horatian  Laws  ol 
B.C.  449,  was  again  re-enacted  by  the  dictator  Q.  Hortensius,  i 
B.C.  286,  after  the  last  secession  which  the  plebeians  made  to  tb 
Janiculum,  under  the  impulse,   like  the  first  secession,  of  th« 
pressure  of  their  debts.     This  Hortensian  Law,  which  was  pas 
only  a  few  years  before  the  war  with  Pyrrhus,  is  always  refi 
to  as  that  which  conferred  the  legislative  "power  on  the  Comi 
Tributa.     The  Lex  Maenia,  re-enacting  the  other  Publilian  Law, 
that  the  patricians  should  give  their  previous  assent  to  the  acts  « 
the  Comitia  Centuriata, — ^was  probably  passed  in  b.c.  287. 

Thus  the  final  settlement  of  the  popular  constitution  may  be- 
regarded  as  about  contemporary  with  the  epoch  of  Rome's  complete 
dominion  over  Italy.  From  that  epoch  foreign  wars  and  conquests, 
varied  by  the  one  great  struggle  for  tlie  very  existence  of  the  re- 
public, followed  one  another  with  a  rapidity  which  fully  occupied 
men's  minds,  while  the  conquered  territory,  had  it  been  fi\irly  ap- 
portioned, furnished  ample  means  for  providing  against  the  chief 
causes  of  discontent.     At  length  there  came  a  pause  in  the  career 
of  conquest,  when  Rome  had  become  mistress  of  Carthage,  Mace- 
donia, Greece,  and  the  richest  part  of  Asia  Minor ;  and  the  people 
had  leisure  to  enquire  which  of  the  orders  had  gained  the  lion's 
share.     The  troubles  under  the  Gracchi  broke  out  in  the  very  year 
in  which  Attains,  King  of  Pergamus,  bequeathed  the  province  of 
Asia  to  the  Romans  (b.c.  133).     But  the  intervening  period  of 
more  than  a  century  was  almost  entirely  free  from  civil  dissensions. 
Still,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  division  of  feeling  between 
the  orders  was  healed.     The  old  patrician  houses  clung  to  their 
pride  of  caste,  the  more  since  the  offices  once  their  exclusive  right 
were  *^  polluted  by  i)lebeian  filth."     The  new  aristocracy,  having 
surmounted  the  barrier  that  had  shut  them  out  from  political  power, 
were  eager  in  the  assertion  of  their  superiority  to  the  commonalty 
of  their  own  order.     It  was  no  longer  the  plebeians,  as  such,  bat 
the  common  people,  that  were  treated  as  an  inferior  caste.    Thus 
were  formed  a  new  aristocracy  and  a  new  democracy.    But  still 
civic  equality  was  secured ;  and  while  public  virtue  reposed  on  the 
foundation  of  simple  agricultural  habits,  some  of  the  worthiest 
leaders  were  found  among  the  poor.     "  The  fall  of  the  high-born 
Fabius  would  not  have  been  more  lamented  by  the  whole  comma- 
nity,  than  the  fall  of  the  plebeian  Decius  was  lamented  alike  by 
patricians  and  plebeians;  and  a  poor  husbandman  from  Sabina, 
Manius  Curius,  could  conquer  King  Pyrrhus  in  the  field  of  battle, 
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and  chase  liim  out  of  Ittily,  without  ceasing  to  be  a  simple  Sabine 
fanner,  and  to  cultivate  in  person  the  grain  which  gave  him 
bread"* 

Returning  to  the  epoch  at  which   Camillus   inaugurated  tlie 
concord  of  the  two  orders,  it  remains  to  trace  the  steps  by  which 
Rome  overcame  the  hostility  of  the  surrounding   peoples,  and 
became  the  undisputed  mistress  of  all  Italy.     Of  other  events,  we 
need  only  notice  the  stories  of  famine  and  pestilence  as  a  natural 
wsulr  of  the  ravages  of  the  Gauls,  and  the  romantic  legend  of  the 
self-devotion  of  Curtius  to  close  the   yawning  chasm  which  an 
earthquake  had  opened  in  the  Forum,  as  an  indication  that  the 
mythical  vein  ia  still  to  be  traced  in  the  Roman  annals  (b.c.  363). 
Enough  has  been  already  said  of  the  conflicts  which  resulted  in 
the  subjugation  of  Southern  Etniria  and  the  renewal  of  the  old 
league  with  the  Latins  and  Hemicans  (b.c.  358).     The  Volscians 
were  still  formidable  neighbours  ;  but  tliey  were  now  driven  back 
from  the  lowlands  of  the  Campagna,  and  the  Pomptine  region  was 
made  Roman  territory,  adding  two  to  the  number  of  the  tribes. 
Ten  years  later  the  treaty  with  Carthage  was  renewed,  and  by  it 
Borne  was  recognized  as  the  mistress  of  the  coast  of  Latium  (b.c. 
348).    Two  years  afterwards,  the  second  celebration  of  the  great 
'•  Secular  Games," — a  special  festival,  held  at  long  intervals  in  some 
peat  national  crisis,t — ^formed  the  prelude  to  the  greatest  conflict 
in  which  Rome  had  been  yet  engaged — the  Wars  with  the  SamniteSy 
which  lasted,  with  brief  intervals,  for  more  than  fifty  years  (b.c. 
343  to  290),  involving  as  an  episode  the  Great  Latin  War  (b.c. 
340  to  338),  which  ended  in  the  complete  subjugation  of  Latium 
to  Rome.    Livy  has  marked  this  epoch  as  that  from  which  the 
historian  has  to  write  of  wars  greater  than  any  before,  both  in  the 
strength  of  the  enemy,  the  remoteness  of  the  scene,  and  the  dura- 
tion of  the  contest     The  contests  with  the  Volscians  and  -S3quians 
bad  been  defensive  wars  against  tribes  chiefly  formidable  for  their 
near  neighbourhood ;  and  the  victories  gained  in  them  scarcely 
enlarged  the  territory  of  the  republic.     But  now  large  armies 
encountered    each  other  on  both  sides,  well  matched  in  arms, 
discipline,  courage,  and  heroic  perseverance.    Nor  were  the  Sam- 
nites  much  inferior  to  the  Romans  in  the  political  virtues  which 
give  a  nation  a  distinguished  place  in  history;  their  chief  weakness 

•  Mominseu's  History  of  lUmc^yoi,  i.  pp.  313,  814.  For  a  further  discussion  of  the 
social  and  political  state  of  Rome  in  the  fourth  and  third  centuries  B.C.,  the  reader  is 
rrferred  to  the  third  chapter  of  the  second  book  of  Dr.  Mommsen's  work. 

t  Sec  the  article  Ludi  SctcvUans  in  the  Dictionary  of  AntiquUiea, 
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was  that  their  tribes  were  not  united  into  one  comi)act  state.  It 
was  now  to  be  decided,  which  of  the  two  great  races  of  Central  Italy 
should  gain  the  supremacy  in  the  peninsula.  The  defeat  of  the 
Samnites  left  Rome  without  a  rival  among  the  Italian  nations,  and 
besides  the  addition  of  a  most  valuable  territory,  gave  her  the  first 
step  towards  the  conquest  of  the  world.  And,  though  the  field  on 
which  the  Samnite  Wars  were  waged  seems  narrow  in  comparison 
with  the  vast  enterprises  of  later  years,  never  was  Rome  engaged 
in  a  conflict  more  interesting  for  the  heroic  valour  displayed  both 
by  her  sons  and  by  her  enemies. 

The  Samnites  were  a  branch  of  the  Sabine  nation,  who  had 
separated  themselves  from  the  parent  race,  and  moved  southward 
to  the  mountains  between  Campania,  Lucania,  and  Apulia,  Their 
own  legends  connected  their  migration  with  the  Sabine  custom  of 
the  Sacred  Spring.*  A  vow  made  hy  the  nation  during  a  war 
with  the  Umbrians,  dedicating  to  the  gods  the  year's  offspring, 
both  of  man  and  beast,  had  been  violated  in  part  by  keeping  back 
the  children,  when  the  cattle  were  either  sacrificed  or  redeemed : 
and  they  were  visited  by  a  dearth.  So  all  the  youth  of  that  year 
were  devoted  to  the  god  Mamers  (Mars) :  and,  as  soon  as  they 
reached  the  military  age,  tliey  were  sent  forth  to  seek  new  abodes. 
A  bull  appeared  to  guide  them  on  their  way,  and  it  first  lay  down 
to  rest  when  they  reached  the  land  of  tlie  Opicans.  The 
wanderers  accepted  the  sign,  offered  the  bull  in  sacrifice  to 
Mamers,  and  drove  out  the  Opicans,  whose  scattered  villages  gave 
them  no  refage  or  stronghold,  f  The  historical  fact  thus  indicated 
is  the  subjugation  of  the  southern  Opican  highlanders  by  their 
hardier  kinsmen  of  the  Sabine  mountains.  The  date  of  the  migra- 
tion falls  during  the  regal  period  of  Rome. 

In  this  mountain  region,  between  the  head  waters  of  the  Vul- 
turnus  on  the  one  side  and  the  streams  that  flow  into  the  Adriatic 
on  the  other,  the  Samnites  were  pent  up  for  a  time  by  more 
powerful  neighbours,  who  held  the  lowlands  and  the  coast  to  the 
east,  west,  and  south.  The  Greeks  and  Etruscans  kept  their 
ground  in  Campania,  the  Daunians  in  Apulia,}  and  the  Lucanians 
in  the  great  southern  plain.     But  the  decline  both  of  the  Etms- 

♦  See  p.  172. 

t  The  bull  was  the  device  of  the  Samnites,  as  the  wolf  was  of  the  Romans.  A 
coin  struck  by  the  Italians  during  the  great  Social  War  (b.c.  90—88)  representBi 
buU  goring  a  wolf. 

t  The  Daunian  town  of  Arpi,  with  its  port  of  Salapia,  had  become  a  flourishing 
emporium,  and  was  an  important  ally  of  the  Romans  in  the  Samnite  Wars. 
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cans  and  the  Greeks,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  fourth  century 
B.C,,  invited  the  Samnites  to  the  beautiful  bays  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean. Capua,  the  capital  of  the  mixed  race  called  Campanians^ 
amongst  whom  the  Etruscans  predominated,  was  taken  by  them 
in  B.C.  424,  and  they  wrested  Cumaj  from  the  Greeks  four  years 
later  (b.c.  420).  Their  inroads  upon  the  Greeks  were  greatly 
aided  by  the  simultaneous  progress  of  the  Lucanians  and  Brut- 
tians;  and  their  power  rapidly  spread  from  sea  to  sea.  But  it 
was  wanting  in  that  firm  hold  on  the  conquered  cities,  which 
characterized  the  progress  of  the  Romans  in  Latimn  and  southern 
Ennria.  Not  only  did  the  Greek  cities  remain  Greek  under  the 
Samnite  rule,  but  towns  essentially  Samnite  became  Hellenized, 
in  constitution  as  well  as  in  manners.  Their  language  was  deve- 
loped by  Greek  influence  into  greater  delicacy  and  clearness, 
though  they  preserved  their  own  alphabet,  instead  of  abandoning 
it  for  the  Greek,  like  the  Lucanians  and  the  Bruttians.  The 
fragments  of  beautifully  painted  pottery,  and  the  ornaments  of 
gold  and  amber,  found  in  their  tombs,  attest  at  once  their  fondness 
for  Greek  art,  and  their  departure  from  the  simplicity  of  their 
ancestors.  An  influence  still  more  injurious  to  the  hardihood  of 
the  nation  was  bequeathed,  as  a  fatal  legacy,  by  their  Etruscan 
predecessors  in  Campania.  Capua,  which  seemed  worthy  to  vie 
with  Rome  for  the  supremacy  of  Italy,  fell  into  that  deep  debase- 
ment of  mingled  sensuality  and  cruelty,  which  mai^ks  the  last 
stage  in  the  decline  of  an  oligarchy.  It  was  here  that  the  shows 
of  gladiators  wjere  so  eagerly  gloated  over,  as  to  form  part  of  the 
amusements  of  banquets ;  and  the  martial  spirit  of  the  Campa- 
nian  youth  only  survived  to  make  them  notorious  as  soldiers  of 
fortune  in  Italy  and  especially  in  Sicily.  Thus  there  came  about 
a  wide  division  between  the  Campanians  and  the  Samnites  of  the 
highlands,  who  had  preserved  the  hardy  manners  of  the  old  stock, 
and  who  now  formed  the  eflfective  Samnite  confederacy.  The 
latter  even  treated  their  more  civilized  kinsmen  as  enemies,  like 
the  Greeks  and  the  Etruscans ;  and  it  was  the  application  of  the 
Samnites  of  Campania  for  help  from  Rome  that  led  to  the  First 
Samnite  War  (b.c.  343). 

The  story  of  this  war  in  the  Roman  annals  is  a  tissue  of 
exaggerations  and  improbabilities.  The  Sidicini  of  Teanum,  a 
city  in  the  north-west  of  Campania,  being  attacked  by  the  Sam- 
nites, applied  for  aid  to  Capua :  and  the  two  cities  united  in 
seeking  the  protection  of  Rome  from  the  forces  that  threatened  to 
overwhelm  them  botL     The  successes  of  the  Romans  against  the 
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Volscians  had  already  brought  them  into  contact  with  the  Sam- 
nites  on  the  Liris,  and  the  two  states  had  proved  their  respect  for 
each  other's  strength  by  a  treaty  (b.c.  354).  The  Romans,  there- 
fore, at  first  rejected  the  petition  of  the  Campanians  ;  but  the 
oflfer  of  the  rich  city  of  Capua — ^which  was  already  besieged  by 
an  overpowering  Samnite  army — ^proved  a  temptation  too  great 
for  their  good  faith,  and  both  consuls  were  sent  into  Campania. 
At  the  foot  of  Mount  (Jaurus,  Valerius  Corvus  obtained  a  victory 
which  was  hailed  as  an  omen  of  future  triumphs  over  aU  the 
enemies  of  Rome;  and  his  colleague,  Cornelius  Cossus,  was 
equally  successful,  after  his  army  had  been  rescued  from  annihila- 
tion in  a  narrow  pass  by  the  courage  of  tlie  military  tribune, 
Publius  Decius.  The  fabulous^character  of  this  victory  may  be 
inferred  from  the  failure  of  the  consuls  to  penetrate  into  Sam- 
nium ;  and  as  little  credit  is  due  to  the  third  and  decisive  victory 
at  the  "  Caudine  Forks  "  near  Suessula,  where  40,000  Sanmite 
shields  were  picked  up  on  the  field  of  battle.  Campania  was  how- 
ever wrested  from  the  Samnites,  and  part  of  the  Roman  army 
remained  in  winter  quarters,  to  guard  the  most  important 
towns. 

This  prolongation  of  foreign  ser\dce  through  the  winter  brought 
to  a  climax  the  discpntents  which  were  rife  both  in  the  army 
and  in  the  city,  because  of  the  continued  pressure  of  debt  upon 
the  commons.  The  political  crisis  that  followed  is  related  in  two 
different  accounts,  the  one  making  it  a  mutiny  of  the  army,  the 
other  a  secession  of  the  plebeians  at  home.  The  common  stoiy 
attempts  to  reconcile  both  in  the  following  manner.  Surrounded 
by  the  delights  of  that  exquisite  climate,  and  with  all  the  wealth 
of  the  Campanian  cities  before  their  eyes,  the  Roman  soldiers 
might  well  be  tempted  to  revive  the  project  formerly  entertained  at 
Veii,  and  to  make  Capua  the  chief  city  of  a  new  plebeian  state. 
An  attempt  was  made  to  anticipate  the  revolt  by  sending  large 
detachments  home.  The  first  body  had  reached  the  pass  of  Lau- 
tulee,  near  Tarracina,  when  they  broke  out  into  open  mutiny,  and 
the  flame  spread  through  all  the  garrisons  of  Campania.  The 
legions  mustered  at  Capua,  and  advanced  in  a  body  towards  Rome. 
On  their  march  they  released  the  debtors  whom  tliey  found  work- 
ing as  bondsmen  in  the  fields.  With  then*  numbers  thus  swollen 
to  20,000  men,  they  fortified  a  camp  on  the  Alban  hills,  and  began 
to  plunder  the  country.  The  commons  in  the  city  now  marched 
forth  to  a  post  about  four  miles  from  the  walls ;  and  each  party  of 
insurgents  forced  a  patrician  to  become  their  leader. 
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With  their  old  mixture  of  firmness  and  moderation,  the  senate 
created  a  dictator,  but  the  office  was  conferred  on  the  greatest 
favourite  of  the  commons,  M.  Valerius  Corvus,  who,  though  not 
yet  thirty  years  of  age,  had  already  been  three  times  consul,  and 
was  now  in  all  the  glory  of  his  late  campaign  against  the  Samnites.* 
The  dictator  went  out  against  the  mutineers,  with  the  clients  of 
the  patricians  and  such  other  citizens  as  remained  faithful  to  the 
government ;  but  the  time  was  not  yet  come  when  Romans  could 
meet  one  another  in  civil  war.  No  sooner  did  the  two  armies  stand 
front  to  front,  than  they  rushed  into  each  other's  arms.     An  act 
of  amnesty  to  the  revolters  was  passed ;  and  a  pledge  was  given  to 
the  soldiers  that  those  once  enlisted  should  not  be  struck  off  the 
roll  without  their  own  consent,  and  that  a  man  who  had  held  the 
office  of  military  tribune  should  not  be  required  to  serve  as  a  cen- 
turion.    The  military  tribunes  were  for  the  most  part  plebeians ; 
and  this  would  be  a  sort  of  security  for  their  dignity.     The  politi- 
cal crisis  was  ended  by  the  Genucian  Laws,  as  they  were  called 
from  their  proposer,  the  tribune  Caius  Genucius.     As  the  frequent 
re-elections  to  the  consulate  had  tended  to  limit  the  actual  powers 
of  government  to  a  few  great  families,  f  it  was  enacted  that  no  one 
should  be  re-elected  to  the  same  magistracy  till  after  an  interval  of 
ten  years.    Both  consulships  were  thrown  open  to  the  plebeians. 
Lastly,  all  usury  was  forbidden,  an  act  which  was  naturally  inope- 
rative.    By  another  law,  the  existing  obligations  of   insolvent 
debtors  were  cancelled,  and  all  citizens  who  had  become  bonds- 
mai  ijfiexi)  to  their  creditors  were  released, — a  measure  justified 
by  the  absolute  necessities  of  the  commons  (b.c.  342).    Amidst 
the  confused  accounts  of  the  foreign  relations  of  Bome  during 
these  political  convulsions,  all  that  can  be  certainly  made  out  is, 
that  the  growing  disaffection  among  the  Latins  was  a  chief  cause 
of  the  willingness  of  the  Bomans  to  come  to  terms  with  the  Sam- 
nites.   A  peace  was  made,  by  which  Teanum  was  given  to  the 
Samnites,  and  Capua  to  the  Romans ;  and  the  two  nations  formed 
a  close  alliance  (b.c.  341). 

The  following  year  saw  a  strange  inversion  of  the  recent  posi- 
tion of  the  different  nations.  Li  the  Great  Latin  Wab  the 
Bomans  and  Samnites  were  ranged  against  the  Latins  and  the 

*  Altogether  M.  Valerius  was  six  times  consul :  in  b.c.  848,  846,  348,  885,  800, 
and  299 ;  and  twice  dictator,  in  b.c.  842  and  801.  He  was  twenty-three  years  old  at 
the  time  of  his  firet  consulship. 

t  This  applies  to  the  plebeians  as  well  as  the  patricians.  The  plebeian  consul  for 
tliis  yery  year,  Q.  Marcius  Rutilus,  held  the  office  for  the  fourth  time. 
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Campanians.     The  annals  are  still  confused  and  inconsistent ;  and 
a  refusal  of  the  claim  of  the  Latins  to  a  share  in  the  consulship— 
that  is,  by  implication,  to  the  foil  privileges  of  citizenship,* — is 
alleged  as  the  immediate  cause  of  a  revolt  which  seems  to  have 
been,  in  fact,  a  great  confederacy  of  Latins,  Volscians,  and  Cam« 
panians,  to  resist  the  domination  alike  of  Rome  and  of  the  Sam- 
nites.     Even  the  Latin  cities  most  closely  connected  with  Borne— 
like  Tusculum,  which  had  received  the  franchise — joined  in  the 
revolt,  and  the  noble  houses  of  Eome  and  Latium,  long  connected 
by  personal  ties  and  marriages,  were  ranged  against  each  other,  as 
if  in  a  civil  war.     But  the  Roman  colonies  in  Latium  remained 
faithful,  and  the  aristocratic  party  in  Campania  took  part  with 
the  Romans,  doubtless  to  preserve  their  political  ascendancy.    Kor 
did  the  Hemicans  desert  their  old  alliance.     It  was  a  great  deci- 
sive conflict  for  supremacy  in  Latium  and  Campania;  and  the 
Roman  senate  and  people,  their  consuls  and  their  armies,  proved 
wortliy  of  the  crisis.     The  consuls  of  the  year  were  T.  Manlins 
Torquatus,  who  had  won  the  golden  collar  from  the  Grallic  giant, 
aud  P.  Decius  Mus,  who  had  saved  an  army  in  the  First  Sanmite 
War.     The  war  began  in  Campania,  by  an  attempt  of  the  con- 
federates to  dislodge  the  Samnites  from  Teanum  and  the  other 
territory  they  had  won.     The  Romans  made  a  circuit  through  the 
territories  of  the  Marsians  and  Peligniansf  to  join  the  Samnites, 
and  the  hostile  armies  came  in  sight  of  each  other  before  Capua. 
It  was  here  that  Titus  Manlius,  the  consul's  son,  was  beheaded  by 
his  father's  order,  for  engaging  an  enemy  in  single  combat,  in  dis- 
obedience to  the  strict  injunction  of  the  consuls  against  aU  skir- 
mishing.    The  consul's  cruelty  was  execrated,  but  the  discipline 
of  the  army  was  saved.    The  scene  of  the  first  great  battle  is  laid 
at  the  foot  of  Mount  Vesuvius.    The  night  before  the  engage- 
ment, it  was  revealed  to  both  consuls  in  a  dream,  that  the  gods 
had  doomed  to  destruction  the  general  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
army  on  the  other.     They  agreed  that  whichever  of  them  first  saw 
his  division  wavering  should  devote  himself  to  death  in  the  form 
prescribed  by  the  chief  pontiflF.     It  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  plebeian 
consul  to  perfonn  the  act  of  self-devotion.    The  Romans  and 
Latins  were  drawn  up  over  against  each  other,  equal  in  discipline 

•  Civitas  optiiiio  jure, 

+  It  is  thus  that  the  aunalists  attempt  to  explain  a  strategic  morement  which 
would  seem  to  have  been  impossible  when  all  Latium  was  in  arms.  Modem  critics 
doubt  whether  the  campaign  was  anything  more  than  a  successful  eflTort  of  the  Roman 
garrisons  in  Campania  to  extricate  themselves  from  theii  isolation. 
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and  tactics,  and — in  spite  of  Livy's  arrogant  assertion  of  the  con- 

trar)' — ^not  differing  in  courage ;  the  Saninites  and  Hemicans  were 

opposed  to  the  kindred  nations  of  the  Campanians  and  Volscians. 

The  Roman  right,  commanded  by  Manlius,  firmly  held  its  ground; 

but  the  left  no  sooner  began  to  waver,  than  Decius  called  for  the 

chief  pontiff  Valerius,  and,  having  repeated  after  him  the  formula 

by  which  he  offered  his  own  life  to  Janus,  Jupiter,  Mars,  Quirinus, 

Bellona,  the  Lares,  and  all  the  gods  of  his  fatherland  and  of  the 

dead,  if  they  would  strike  terror  and  dismay  into  the  enemy  and 

cause  tliem  to  share  his  fate,  with  his  toga  wrapt  about  his  head  in 

sacrificial   folds,*  he  mounted  his  horse,  and  rushed  into  the 

thickest  of  the  Latin  army,  among  whom  the  well-known  rite 

would  spread  a  religious  terror.     But  the  fall  of  Decius  did  not 

at  once  decide  the  conflict ;  and  the  Eomans  had  begun  again  to 

waver,  when  Torquatus  secured  the  victory  by  a  masterly  use  of 

his  reserves  ;  and  the  Latins,  who  had  exhausted  theirs,  were  cut 

down  almost  without  resistance.     Nearly  three-fourths  of  their 

army  were   slain  or  taken  prisoners.    The  annalists  are  silent 

about  the  share  of  the  Samnites  in  the  victory,  f    The  conquerors 

were  too  exhausted  to  pursue  the  enemy,  who  rallied  at  Mintumad 

on  the  Latin  side  of  the  Liris,  and  advanced  again  to  Mount 

Hassicus.     After  both  armies  had  received  reinforcements,  a  second 

and  decisive  victory  was  gained  at  Trifanum  by  the  consul  Manlius, 

who  then  overran  and  plundered  Latium.     Most  of  the  Latin 

cities  were  subdued  and  deprived  of  their  lands  (b.c.  340).     In 

the  following  year,  they  tried  the  fortune  of  war  once  more,  and 

were  defeated  by  the  consul  and  dictator  Publilius,  the  same  who 

proposed  the  celebrated  laws  in  favour  of  the  plebeians  (b.c.  339). 

The  cities  that  still  held  out,  both  of  the  Latins  and  the  Volscians, 

were  reduced  in  a  third  campaign.     The  Latin  confederacy  was 

dissolved,  and  the  new  settlement  of  Latium  was  conducted  on 

the  principle  of  isolating  the  several  cities,  which  were  no  longer 

allowed  freedom  of  marriage  or  of  commerce  with  one  another. 

The  full  Roman  finnehise  was  restored  to  Tusculum  and  granted 

to  Lanuvium ;  their  lands  were  incorporated  with  the  territory  of 

the  republic,  and  two  new  tribes  were  formed.     Other  Latin  cities 

*  The  cincttts  Gahiniis,  tho  form  ia  which  the  toga  was  worn  by  a  sacrificing  priest. 

+  Dr.  Arnold  makes  the  apposite  remark,  that  of  this  part  of  the  battle  **  there 
Was  no  Samnite  historian  to  tell,  and  no  Roman  annalist  would  toU  truly.  Nor 
need  we  wonder  at  this ;  for  if  we  had  only  certain  English  accounts  of  the  battle  of 
Waterloo,  who  would  know  that  the  Prussians  had  any  effectual  share  in  that  day's 
victory?*' 
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received  a  restricted  franchise  as  Roman  municipia.  Tibur  and 
PrsBneste,  which  had  become  the  most  powerful  cities  of  tlie 
League,  and  had  taken  a  leading  part  in  tlie  war,  were  compelled 
to  cede  portions  of  their  territory  to  Bx)me,  but  were  allowed  a 
nominal  independence.  The  walls  of  Velitrae  were  demolished, 
and  its  i)rincipal  citizens  deported  to  Etruria.  Colonies  were 
settled  in  Antium  and  others  of  the  chief  Volscian  towns.  The 
Campanian  cities  Tvere  reduced  to  dependence  upon  Rome.  The 
most  important  conquest  yet  made  by  the  republic  was  comme- 
morated by  the  erection  of  the  statue  of  Gains  Maenius,  consul 
and  dictator  for  the  last  year  of  the  war,  in  the  Forum,  and  by 
the  decoration  of  the  platform,  from  which  orators  addressed  the 
people  when  assembled  there,  with  the  beaks  taken  from  the  sur- 
rendered galleys  of  the  Antiates.  Hence  it  was  tliat  the  platform 
received  the  memorable  name  of  Rostra.* 

The  vast  importance  of  this  war  consists  in  its  fusion  of  the 
Latin  nationality  into  one  powerful  state  under  the  city  which 
had  made  good  its  claim  to  the  supremacy.  That  this  should 
have  been  effected  by  a  temporary  coalition  between  the  Romans 
and  the  Samnites  is  a  striking  indication  of  the  means  by  which 
the  course  of  the  world's  history  is  governed.  The  Samnite 
alliance  could  never  have  furnished  a  "Secure  basis  for  the  union 
of  Italy.  Dr.  Arnold  has  well  said  that  between  that  people  and 
the  Romans  "  the  struggle  could  end  in  nothing  short  of  absolute 
dominion  on  one  side,  and  subjection  on  the  other.  Tlie  Sam- 
nites were  complete  foreigners,  remote  in  point  of  distance,  witii 
a  different  language  and  different  institutions;  they  and  the 
Romans  were  not  likely  to  form  one  people,  and  neither  were 
willing  to  be  the  other's  mere  subjects.  But  between  Rome  and 
Latium  nature  had  given  all  the  elements  of  union ;  and  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  the  Latins  precluded  that  mischievous 
national  pride  which  has  sometimes  kept  two  nations  apart,  when 
nature,  or  rather  God  speaking  in  nature,  designed  them  to  be 
one.  Had  Latium  been  a  single  state,  like  Rome,  neither  party 
would  willingly  have  seen  its  distinct  nationality  merged  in  that 
of  the  other ;  but  the  people  of  Tusculum  or  Lanuvium  felt  no 

*  The  rostra  formed  a  sort  of  long  gallery,  with  parapets,  raised  on  arches  hetireen 
the  wnxUium^  or  upper  part  of  the  Forum,  ivhich  was  the  meeting-place  of  the  cuiiff* 
and  the  forwm  proper,  where  the  tribes  met,  so  that  an  orator  could  turn  to  either 
division  ;  but  its  front,  to  which  the  rostra  were  affixed,  was  towards  the  comitioin. 
Its  length  allowed  an  orator  to  walk  backwards  and  forwards  while  speaking.  The 
origin  of  the  word  shows  the  absurdity  of  the  modem  corruption  rosirma. 
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})atriotic  affection  for  the  names  of  Tibur  or  Praeneste ;  they  were 
as  ready  to  become  Romans  as  Tiburtians ;  and  the  one  or  the 
other  they  must  be,  for  a  mass  of  little  states,  all  independent  of 
each  other,  could  not  be  kept  together ;  the  first  reverses,  appeal- 
ing to  the  sense  of  separate  interest  in  each,  inevitably  shattered 
it  to  pieces.  Those  states  that  received  the  full  Roman  franchise 
became  Romans,  yet  did  not  cease  to  be  Latins ;  the  language 
and  tlic  manners  of  their  new  country  were  their  own.  They  were 
satisfied  with  their  lot,  and  the  hope  of  arriving  in  time  at  tlie 
name  privileges  was  a  prospect  more  tempting  even  to  the  other 
states  than  anything  which  they  were  likely  to  gain  by  renewed 
hostilities."*  But  the"  fall  establishment  of  these  relations  was 
of  course  a  work  of  time.  The  first  natural  dissatisfaction  found 
vent  in  the  revolt  of  Privernum,  the  story  of  which  is  expanded 
by  the  annalists  into  an  interesting  romance.  The  Roman  citizens 
settled  on  its  forfeited  lands  and  on  the  Falemian  territory  in 
Campania  were  formed  into  two  new  tribes  (b.c.  318) ;  and  the 
strong  colonies  of  Cales  (b.c.  334)  and  FregelleB  (b.c.  328)  were 
planted  in  the  Campanian  plain,  and  at  the  passage  of  the  Liris. 
"  Rome  pursued  her  purpose  with  undeviating  steadfastness,  and 
displayed  her  energetic  and  far-reaching  policy,  more  even  than 
on  the  battle-field,  in  the  securing  of  the  territory  which  she 
gained  by  enveloping  it  in  a  political  and  military  net  whose 
meshes  could  not  be  broken."  f 

The  conquest  of  Latium  and  northern  Campania,  coinciding 
With  the  renewed  concord  of  the  orders  under  the  Publilian  Laws, 
and  followed  by  peace  with  the  Gauls  (b.c.  335),  formed  a  new 
starting-point  for  the-  extension  of  the  Roman  power.  At  the 
8*nie  epoch  events  were  taking  place  in  a  distant  part  of  the 
world,  which  throw  another  stream  of  light  on  the  Supreme 
Rnler's  direction  of  the  course  of  human  history.  The  year  of 
the  dissolution  of  the  Latin  confederacy  was  also  that  of  the  battle 
^f  Chaeronea  (b.c.  338).  The  question  seemed  to  be  fairly  raised, 
whether  the  supremacy  of  the  Italo-Hellenic  race  was  reserved 
for  the  conquerors  of  Latium  or  the  subjugator  of  Greece.  A 
very  few  years  later,  Philip's  kinsman,  Alexander  of  Epirus, 
crossed  over  into  Italy  to  aid  the  Greeks  of  Tarentum  against  the 
liticanians  and  Samnites,  and  the  Romans  made  an  alliance  with 
hta.    His  expedition,  after  some  successes,  ended  in  his  defeat 

•  Arnold,  History  of  Jiotne,  vol.  ii.  pp.  165,  lfi<?. 
t  Mommscn,  Ilisforij  of  Ramr^  vol.  i.  p.  369. 

VOL.  IT.  T^ 
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and  death  in  the  battle  of  Pandosia  (B.r.  326).  Meanwhile,  hU 
great  namesake  was  in  tlie  full  tide  of  that  wonderful  career, 
which  promised  to  unite  all  the  resources  of  the  East  for  the  sub- 
jugation of  the  Western  world.  Among  the  nations  which  con- 
fessed the  probable  result,  by  the  homage  they  hastened  to  pay  to 
the  conqueror  at  Babylon,  were  not  only  the  maritime  Carthagi- 
nians and  Tyrrhenians,  but  also  the  Lucauians  and  Brattians, 
whose  embassy  the  Samnites  may  not  improbably  have  joined. 
The  actual  relations  of  these  peoples  to  the  Romans  fiu'nished  a 
ready  pretext  for  intervention  in  Italy ;  and  the  power  which  was 
all  but  crushed  by  the  Samnites  had  no  prospect  of  resisting  the 
might  of  Alexander.  It  seems  strange  that  the  Roman  annalists 
make  no  allusion  to  the  imminence  of  the  danger  which  was 
averted  by  Alexander's  death.  Their  attention  was  probably 
absorbed  by  the  great  contest  of  the  Second  Samnite  TTab,  which 
broke  out  three  years  before  that  epoch  (ac.  326),  and  only  ended 
in  B.O.  304,  three  years  before  the  decision  of  the  quarrels  of  the 
jyiadochi  at  the  battle  of  Ipsus.  Well  was  it  for  Borne  that  the 
generals  of  Alexander  were  thus  occupied  during  her  greatest 
struggle  in  Italy. 

The  subjugation  of  Latium  left  the  Romans  and  Samnites  face 
to  face,  committed  to  an  inevit^ible  contest  for  the  supremacy  of 
Italy.  The  progress  of  Rome  in  Campania  could  not  but  rouse 
the  jealousy  of  the  Samnites ;  and  direct  causes  of  complaint  were 
found  in  the  colonization  of  Sora  and  Fregell»  (b.c.  328).  But  it 
seemed  from  the  beginning,  as  throughout  the  whole  career  of 
Rome,  that  her  enemies  were  fated  to  lose  the  favourable  moment 
for  attack.  It  was  owing  partly  to  the  war  with  Alexander  of 
Epirus  and  the  Greek  cities,  and  partly  to  the  imcertain  pohcy  of 
their  confederacy,  that  the  Samnites  stood  by  while  the  Romans 
conquered  Campania. 

The  great  conflict,  which  was  sure  to  have  been  fought  ont 
sooner  or  later,  began  from  a  collision  of  Rome  with  a  Greek 
community.  Tlie  cities  of  Magna  Griecia  had  now  been  all 
but  politically  extinguished  by  the  attacks  of  the  Etmseami, 
Samnites,  and  Lucanians,  and  the  blows  inflicted  on  them  by  a 
Greek,  Dionysius  of  Syracuse.  Almost  the  last  that  retainal 
their  independence  were  the  twin  cities  of  Palaepolis  and  Neapolis 
{the  Old  and  New  CAty)^  of  which  the  latter  has  perpetnated  its 
name  to  the  present  day  in  Naples  {Napoli).  They  were  foiinded 
by  the  Cumaaans  on  the  site  of  an  older  city  which  was  named 
after  the  nymph  Parthenope,  an  appellation  fondly  preserved  by 
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the  Roman  poets  ;  *  and  the  distinction  between  the  Old  and  New 
City  18  believed  to  have  dated  from  the  time  when  the  colony  gave 
a  refn^e  to  the  people  of  the  mother  city  on  the  capture  of  Camf^ 
l)y  the  Samnites.  Palaepolis  f  became  involved  in  a  quarrel  with 
the  Roman  settlers  in  the  recently  allotted  territory  of  Capua 
(b.c.  327).  The  Roman  annalists  tell  how,  on  a  herald  being  sent 
to  demand  satisfaction,  the  Greeks,  like  a  people  valiant  only  with 
the  tongue,  returned  an  insulting  answer.  They  relied  on  the 
support  of  the  Samnites,  who,  as  the  Romans  soon  learnt,  were 
sending  troops  (or,  as  they  themselves  admitted,  volunteers)  to 
their  aid,  and  tampering  with  the  subject  cities.  So,  while  the 
two  consuls  marched  against  Palaepolis,  heralds  were  sent  to 
demand  satisfaction  of  the  Samnites.  They  were  met  by  recrimi- 
nations and  a  challenge  to  fight  out  their  quarrels  on  the  plains 
of  Campania.  The  Roman  herald  replied  that  the  Senate  and 
people  would  send  their  armies  where  they  pleased,  and  the 
consul  L.  Cornelius  Tjcntulus  at  once  crossed  the  frontier  of 
J^amniiuu. 

Meanwhile,  his  distinguished  plebeian  colleague,  Q.  Piiblilius 
PhQo,  lay  encamped  between  Palajpolis  and  Neapolis  so  as  to  cut 
off  their  communication,  when  his  year  of  office  came  to  an  end. 
To  enable  him  to  finish  the  campaign,  the  Senate  prolonged  his 
command  under  the  title,  afterwards  so  famous,  of  Proconsul 
(i.e.  pro  eonsule,  in  place  of  the  consul).  He  took  Palaepolis,  in 
which  there  was  a  Samnite  garrison,  and  received  the  voluntary 
submission  of  Neapolis  (b.c.  326).  The  Sabcllian  cities  of  southern 
Campania,  though  at  first  disposed  to  side  with  the  Samnites, 
were  ultimately  gained  over  to  Rome  through  their  aristocracies  ; 
and  a  vital  breach  was  made  in  the  Italian  cause  by  the  defection 
of  the  Lucanians  to  the  Roman  alliance.  This  people,  as  soon  as 
the  death  of  Alexander  of  Epinis  had  removed  the  pressing 
necessity  for  their  alliance  with  the   Samnites,  chose  rather  to 

*  As,  for  example,  in  the  celebratccl  Hues  : — 

**  nio  Vergilium  me  tempore  dulcis  alebat 
Parthenope,  studiis  florentem  iguobilis  oti." 
t  "Dionysius,  in  all  his  account  of  these  affairs,  makes  mention  only  of  Neapolis  ; 
the  name  of  Palfepolis  does  not  once  occnr  in  his  narrative.  In  the  Komau  story, 
Palsppolis  holds  the  more  prominent  pUce ;  for  no  other  reason,  apparently,  tlian 
Wansc  Palspolis  was  contpiercd  by  force,  and  enabled  Piiblilius  to  obtain  the 
honour  of  a  triumph,  whUe  Neapolis  entered  into  a  friendly  treaty  with  Uome.  But 
Pahppolis  must  really  hare  Iwen  a  very  insignificant  ])lace  ;  for  it  followed  almost  ns 
an  infallible  rule,  that  whenever  a  new  to^^Ti  {Nmpoh's)  was  founde<l  in  a  more  ad  van  • 
taji^ons  situation,  the  old  town  {Pal(gpolU)  wont  to  <lccay." — Arnol«rs  Hhtorfi  of 
SotH^f  vol.  ii.  p.  180  (note). 

r  2 
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devote  all  their  resources  to  an  attack  'upon  Tarenttiin,  than  to 
play  a  secondary  part  in  the  war  with  Rome.  The  Apnlians  took 
the  same  course ;  and,  instead  of  the  opportunity  being  seized 
for  a  great  confederacy  of  tlie  Italians  against  Rome,  the  Sam- 
nites  were  left  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  war  almost  without  allies. 
The  Lucanians,  however,  afterwards  changed  sides, 

The  Grkat  Samxite  War  began  in  b.c.  326  with  the  advance  of 
the  two  consuls  from  Capua  up  tlie  valley  of  the  Vultumus.  They 
took  some  towns  in  Samnium,  but  gained  no  decisive  success. 
Next  year,  the  adhesion  of  the  Vestinians  to  the  Samnite  cause  at 
once  endangered  the  communications  with  Apulia,  and  threatened 
a  league  of  the  Sabellian  tribes  to  the  north  of  Samnium,  They 
were  completely  reduced  by  the  consul  Decimus  Junius  Brutus;  but 
the  illness  of  his  colleague,  L.  Furius  Camillus,  made  it  necessary 
to  appoint  a  dictator  for  the  conduct  of  the  war  in  the  Samnite 
countrj'.  With  his  usual  fondness  for  picturesque  detail,  Livy 
turns  aside  from  the  progress  of  the  campaign  to  relate  the  quarrel 
between  the  commander  and  his  deputy.  The  dictator,  L.  Papiriua 
Cursor,  being  recalled  to  Rome  by  a  defect  in  the  auspices,  which 
oould  only  be  taken  afresh  in  the  Roman  territory,  left  his  master 
of  the  horse,  Q.  Fabius  Maximus,  with  a  strict  charge  to  remain 
on  tlie  defensive.  But  Fabius  hazarded  an  engagement,  and 
gained  a  decisive  victory.  Hastening  back  to  the  camp  at  this 
news,  Papirius  ordered  his  disobedient  lieutenant  to  be  seized  and 
put  to  death.  The  soldiers,  flushed  with  the  recent  victory,  inter- 
l)osed  tumultuously  to  protect  Fabius,  who  escaped  during  the 
uight  to  Rome,  whither  Papirius  followed,  and  gave  orders  to  the 
lictors  to  arrest  him.  M.  Fabius,  the  father  of  the  offender, 
invoked  the  intercession  of  the  tribunes  to  allow  him  an  appeal  to 
the  people.  It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  the  constitution  sanc- 
tioned either  the  tribunicial  interference,  or  that  of  the  Comitia 
Centuriata,  against  the  dictator's  sentence.  The  tribunes  hesitated 
to  set  so  fatal  a  precedent,  and  the  people  found  an  escape  from 
the  difficulty  by  praying  the  dictator  to  forgive  Fabius.  His 
authority  being  thus  saved,  the  dictator  yielded ;  and  Livy  observes 
that  discipline  was  no  less  firmly  established  by  the  peril  of  Q. 
Fabius  than  by  the  death  of  T.  Manlius.  The  tnith  is,  that  the 
act  of  old  Torquatus  would  not  bear  repetition. 

Papirius  regained  the  affections  of  the  soldiers  by  personal  atten- 
tions to  their  welfare,  and  led  them  on  to  successes  which  were  con- 
tinued in  the  year  following,  when  his  dictatorship  was  prolonged 
instead  of  the  election  of  consuls  (b.c.  324).     The  following  ywr 
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WBa  marked  by  an  armed  rising  of  the  Tusculans  and  Privernatians 
who  had  already  been  admitted  to  all  the  private  rights  of  citizen- 
ship, to  obtain  the  full  political  franchise.*  In  the  absence  of 
both  consuls  with  their  armies  in  Apulia  and  Samnium,  it  was 
found  necessary  to  yield;  and  the  Tusculan  leader,  L.  Fulvius 
Curvus,  who  had  almost  surprised  the  city,  was  elected  consul  for 
the  succeeding  year.  This  concession  to  the  Latins  seems  to  have 
brought  new  strength  to  the  arms  of  Bome ;  and  the  Samnites 
were  reduced  to  sue  for  peace.  They  sent  back  all  their  prisoners, 
with  the  body  of  Brutulus  Papius,  the  leader  of  the  war  party, 
who  had  put  himself  to  death  rather  than  be  given  up  alive.  But 
all  this  was  nothing  so  long  as  they  refused  to  be  the  subject  allies 
of  Home  (b.c.  322). 

The  Samnites  renewed  the  war  with  the  desperation  of  a  brave 
people  driven  to  extremities,  and  chose  for  their  commander  C. 
Pontius,  of  TelesUla,  whose  generalship  earned  the  title  of  the 
Samnite  Hannibal,  while  he  was  far  superior  to  the  Carthaginian 
in  generosity  and  culture.     The  Samnite  nobles  were  brought 
within  the  influence  of  Greek  learning,  particularly  at  Tarentum, 
and  the  father  of  C.  Pontius  is  said  to  have  held  philosophical  con- 
versations, not  only  with  Archytas,  but  with  Plato  himself.     He 
was  probably,  as  Arnold  observes,  more  advanced  in  cultivation  of 
mind  than  any  Boman  general  of  that  age  ;  and  we  shall  soon  see 
how  far  he  surpassed  the  whole  Boman  people  in  generosity  and 
good  faith.    He  had  to  defend  Samnium  against  the  united  Boman 
Annies,  as  the  insurrection  in  Apulia  had  been  subdued.     But, 
just  as  the  campaign  was  about  to  open,  he  spread  a  report  that  the 
whole  force  of  the  Samnites  had  marched  into  Apulia,  to  besiege 
Luceria.    The  consuls,  Titus  Veturius  and  Spurius  Postiunius,  who 
were  already  in  Campania,  resolved  to  march  to  the  scene  of  action 
across  the  whole  Samnite  territoiy,  a  plan  rash  enough  had  the 
news  been  true,  and  doubtless  adopted  for  the  sake  of  expedition. 
They  entered  the  first  rampart  of  the  Apennines  by  the  pass  of  the 
"  Caudine  Forks  "  (so  named  from  the  village  of  Caudium),  now 
called  the  valley  of  Arpaia,  on  the  road  from  Naples  to  Benevento. 
The  pass  is  of  a  form  very  common  at  the  entrance  to  chains  of 
fountains.     A  watery  meadow,  enclosed  on  all  sides  by  steep 
wooded  hills,  is  entered  from  below  and  from  above  by  deep  defiles. 
The  surrounding  woods  afforded  an  ambush  to  the  whole  Samnite 
army,  which  the  Bomans  behoved  to  be  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Apennines.     Without  resistance  or  suspicion,  they  passed  up  the 

•  T!ie  buffrayiuHi  and  lionorat. 
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f  jf',^     lI«i5iiiwLlIe  :Ke  enrran^.t;  r.j  itr  ^^klLey  was  cccopied  iu  the 
•^ii.*;  luitnii'rr  ;  tie  Siinmires  cl  •fed  'Th  ev*^  si-ie  aUxit  the  bd«i- 
';^\HX*A  (*j^:.  ADfl  iiJLoted  •jcl  Li»dca  a  'iiaafcCP.QS  defeat.     Tlie  fell  of 
ui;:!it  -avt^il  cLe  Bofuar>.^  fr^m.  •i:scr:ji:cijQ.  ;&::J  tie  Simnite:»  retiretl 
to  the  LuL-?.  gTiar»lxi:»g  every  crack  a&I  T^i-K^jslz^  eray  saUy  of  thu 
etieuiv,     FaiiiLite  -^j-jci  dr»jve  die  BiioiaiiLi  z-j  ^Timihitr:  thejr  placed 
th'iir  lives  and  lILertv  at  tie  nier.-r  of  tie  v>.ojr?,  oolr  praying' 
that  their  bodie^j  mi^iit  be  -avc«J  fr>m  i:i-:Llc.     In  his  eagerness  to 
ueize  the  opportunity  for  an  toL.:araf -le  f«eace,  Ponrius  oneriooked 
the  advantage  of  detaining  iL-jeu  as  pri^:-iier$  of  war  and  jiIu%^hing 
the  negociations  at  Rome.     He  trusted  that  t^ms  made  with  the 
coniialij  would  bind  the  seuiite  and  pe»ji'Ie:  aii-I  tic  con&oLs  raised 
no  dfmht  of  the  ratification  of  iheir  at^-:-.     N«_t  «ine  of  the  sacred 
hemULs  wa^i  pressent  with  the  Uuman  army,  .la  tLe  Samnites  were 
to  liave  been  conquered  and  ni>t  treutcl  wirli ;  but  the  miderate 
tenij«  imjiosie*!  by  the  vict^-r^  were  sworn  Uj  not  only  by  the  consuls 
and  the  »ur\iving  military  tribune^,  but  by  two  of  the  tribunes  of 
the  plebs,  who  might  wdl  be  regarded  as  the  sjiecial  represaita- 
tives  of  the  j^eople.     Those  terms  were  the  razing  of  the  fortresses 
of  Calcs  and  Fregellas,  and  the  rv^toration  of  the  equal  alhancc 
between   the   two  nations.     Six   hundred  knights  were  kept  as 
hostages.     All  the  other  soldiers,  even  the  consuls,  were  strii»ped 
of  their  anus  and  armour ;  and,  clothed  only  with  the  sort  of  kilt 
called  campe^ffry  they  marched  out  of   the   valley  beneath  the 
*^  yoke,"  an  indignity  which  was  tlie  common  fate  of  captive  armie:?. 
Ko  far  from  showing  any  unusual  insolence  to  the  vanquished, 
rontiuB  generously  provided  the  army  with  all  necessary  supplies, 
and  with  carriages  for  the  wounded,  till  they  crossed  the  Lirii^. 
The  Campanians  remained  faithful  to  the  Romans  in  their  misfor- 
tune, supplying  all  their  wants,  and  placing  their  own  lictors  aud 
fasces  at  tlio  disi>osal  of  the  consuls.     In  deep  dejection  the  troops 
murched  on  to  Home,  where  they  di8i>er8ed  to  their  homes  in  the 
country,  or  stole  into  the  city  by  night  The  consuls  were  received 
with  the  signs  of  a  public  mourning ;  all  public  and  private  fe$ti« 
vals  were  susi)euded,  and  the  only  business  transacted  was  tlic 
election  of  new  consuls,  under  the  presidency  of  an  intcrrex,  after 
i  he  nomination  of  a  dictator  had  been  twice  set  aside  by  the  augun:. 
The  election  fell  upon  men  who  had  already  rendered  the  greatest 
sei'vices  to  the  state,  Q.  Publilius  Pliilo  and  L.  Papirius  Cursor. 
On  the  meeting  of  the  senate  to  decide  upon  the  rcci^nt  treatv, 
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tlio  late  consul,  Sp.  Pobtumius,  was  the  first  to  propose  that  its 
ratification  should  be  refused,  and  that  himself  and  his  colleague, 
with  the  military  tribunes  who  had  sworn  to  it,  should  be  given 
up  to  the  Samnites,  to  abide  the  consequences  of  having  exceeded 
tlieir  powers.     The  senators  at  once  accepted  the  sacrifice,  though 
most  of  them  had  doubtless  relatives  among  the  six  hundi-ed 
hostages,  whose  fate  must  now  be  considered  as  sealed.     Stripped 
as  when  they  had  passed  under  the  yoke,  and  with  their  hands 
boond  behind  theta,  the  victims  were  delivered  up  to  the  Samnites 
by  a  herald ;  and,  ais  soon  as  the  surrender  was  made,  Postumius 
smote  the  herald  with  his  knee,  exclaiming,  "I  now  belong  to 
the  Samnites,*  and  I  have  done  violence  to  the  sacred  person  of  a 
liuman  herald  and  ambassador.     Ye  wiU  rightfully  wage  war  with 
us,  Romans,  to  avenge  this  outrage."    The  superstitious  device, 
by  which  the  grossest  breach  of  faith  was  placed  under  the  sanc- 
tion of  religion,  was  scorned  by  Pontius.     Having  refused  to 
accept  the  surrender,  and  ironically  demanded  that  the  Roman 
wmy  should  be  placed  where  it  was  at  the  capitulation,  he  gave 
back  the  prisoners  to  the  herald.     By  keeping  the  six  hundred 
hostages  uninjured,  Pontius  threw  still  more  completely  upon  the 
Romans  the  whole  responsibility  of  their  breach  of  faith.     Sti-iking 
as  is  the  contrast  between  his  magnanimity  and  their  treachery,  it 
is  cleat  that  he  had  conmiitted  a  grave  political  error  in  expecting 
such  a  treaty  to  be  ratified.     Moderate  as  were  its  terms,  the 
cucumatances  under  which  it  was  made  were  too  humiliating  to 
leave  a  doubt  that  it  would  be  evaded  on  any  pretext  that  could 
be  found ;    and  the  consuls  had  in  fact  usurped  a  power  which 
belonged  only  to  the  civU  authorities.     There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  they  did  this  with  the  set  puri)ose  of  the  treaty's  being  repu- 
diated, and  that  the  senate  and  people  adopted  thek  treacherous 
^vfice.     The  treaty  was  one  of  that  sort  which,  if  ratified,  must 
liave  been  torn  to  pieces  on  the  first  prospect  of  a  successful  re- 
newal of  the  war;    but  this  does  not  excuse  the  hypocritical 
lH;rfidy  of  the  whole  transaction.     The  rejection  of  the  treaty  was 
at  once  a  political  necessity,  and  a  proof  that  political  necessity 
was  henceforth  the  only  rule  of  Roman  honour.     The  war  was 
VQuewed  with  all  the  exasperation  arising  from  the  humiliation 
and  conscious  wrong  of  the  one  party,  and  the  indignant  disap- 
pointment of  the  otlier  (b.c.  320). 
Before  the  Romans  were  in  a  condition  to  take  the  field,  Pontius 

*  That  is,  as  a  aimeuderetl  i>ersou  {datitus}^  who  had  lout  all  rights  of  citizeushij) 
at  Kome. 
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liad  executed  what  he  had  before  pretended,  the  capture  of  Ln- 
ceria.  But  the  scale  was  soon  turned  by  Papirins  CurBor,  who 
retook  Luceria,  with  the  six  hundred  hostages  and  ail  the  Baman 
arms  and  standards,  and  passed  7000  Samnite  captives  half-nake<l 
under  the  yoke.  This  complete  reversal  of  the  disaster  of  the 
Caudine  Forks  is  doubtless  an  exaggeration  of  the  annalists,  witli 
whom  Papirius  is  a  veritable  hero  of  romance.  ^^  His  remaik- 
able  swiftness  of  foot,  his  gigantic  strength,  his  enormous  capa- 
cities for  food,  and  the  iron  strictness  of  his  discipline,  aocom- 
panied  as  it  was  by  occasional  touches  of  rough  humour,  all 
contributed  to  make  his  memory  popular,  somewhat  in  the  same 
way  as  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion  has  been  admired  amongst  us ;  and 
his  countrymen  boasted  that  he  would  have  been  a  worthy  cham- 
2)ion  to  have  fought  against  Alexander  the  Great,  if  Alexander 
had  ever  invaded  Italy."*  In  spite  of  all  exaggeration,  however, 
the  Ilomans  had  an  almost  uninterrupted  current  of  success  for 
the  first  three  years  of  the  renewed  war,  chiefly  in  recovering  the 
places  around  Samnium,  which  had  been  lost  by  the  Caadinc 
disaster,  till  a  truce  was  made  with  the  Samnites  for  two  years 
(b.c.  318). 

The  renewal  of  the  war  was  attended  with  Samnite  successes 
and  defections  among  the  allies,  which  imperilled  the  Boman 
cause  in  Campania  and  on  the  upper  course  of  the  Liris.  Bat  the 
lost  ground  was  recovered  by  the  military  energy  of  Borne  and 
her  policy  in  binding  some  of  the  cities  by  favourable  treaties, 
as  in  the  case  of  Nola,  and  terrifying  others  by  severe  examples, 
as  when  two  hundred  of  the  chief  citizens  of  Fregell®  were 
beheaded  in  the  Forum  (b.c.  313).  By  the  fifbeenth  year  of  the 
war  the  Koman  domination  was  completely  established  in  Apulia 
on  the  one  sea  and  Campania  on  the  other ;  and  chains  of  forts 
linked  Home  with  the  Adriatic,  severing  Upper  from  Lower 
Italy.  Campania  was  connected  with  the  capital  by  the  first  of 
those  magnificent  roads,  which  still  form  the  most  enduring 
monument  of  Rome's  greatness  through  the  whole  extent  of  her 
vast  empire.  The  name  of  the  censor  Appius  Claudius  Caecus  (the 
Blind)  is  immortalized  by  the  Via  Appiaj  which  he  constructed 
from  Home  to  Capua,  cariying  it  through  the  Pomptine  marshes 
on  an  embankment  (b.c.  312).  The  road  was  afterwards  pro- 
longed to  Brundisium,  and  became  the  great  highway  for  travellers 
from  Home  to  Greece.  It  was  now  evident  that  Home  was  em- 
bracing all  Italy  within  her  grasp,  and  the  immense  advantages  of 

Arnold,  Uistori/  of  lionie,  vol.  ii.  p.  226. 
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lier  central  position  and  her  consolidated  government  were  pro- 
ducing their  natural  fruits.  The  nations  of  the  north  and  centre 
awoke  to  the  danger  just  as  they  were  effectually  severed  from  the 
Sanmites.  The  Etruscans,  whose  forty'  years'  truce  with  Rome 
(B.C.  351)  had  now  expired,  made  a  vigorous  diversion  by  at- 
tacking the  frontier  fortress  of  Sutrium,  beneath  the  walls  of 
which  the  Bomans  sustained  heavy  losses  under  the  consid 
Q.  .^knilius,  while  his  colleague,  C.  Junius,  was  successful  in 
Samnium  (b.c.  311). 

The  Etruscan  campaign  of  the  following  year  brought  immortal 
honour  to  the  consul  Q.  Fabius  Maximus  Bullianus,  the  same 
whose  life  had  nearly  been  forfeited  fifteen  years  before  for  his 
disobedience  to  the  dictator  Papirius.     Finding  the  lines  of  the 
besiegers  round  Sutrium  too  strong  to  storm,  Fabius  made  an 
advance  through  the  Ciminian  forest  into  the  heart  of  the  enemy's 
country.     This  movement  was  the  more  daring  as  it  left  Rome 
uncovered  on  the  side  towards  the  Umbrians,  whose  fidelity  was 
but  doubtfully  secured  by  the  consul's  emissaries  ;  and  Fabius  is 
said  only  to  have  prevented  the  disapproval  of  the  senate  by  his 
i^pid  advance.     But  his  boldness  was  justified  by  his  success,  the 
accounts  of  which,  however,  vary  between  a  mere  predatory  incur- 
sion and  the  decisive  defeat  of  the  united  armies  of  Etruria,  in  a 
battle  the  scene  of  which  is  placed  by  some  as  far  up  the  country 
^  Perusia.    Thus  much  is  clear,  that  Fabius  gained  a  great 
victory  over  the  Etruscans  at  the  Yadimonian  lake,  near  where 
the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Ciminian  forest  abuts  upon  the  Tiber. 
Tbis  battle  put  an  end,  for  the  time,  to  all  danger  on  the  side  of 
Etruria,  and  several  of  the  most  powerful  cities  made  truces  with 
Borne  for  300  and  400  months  (b.c.  310—309). 

The  division  of  the  Roman  forces,  however,  enabled  the  Sam- 
iiites  to  inflict  a  great  defeat  on  the  other  consul,  C.  Marcius 
Rutilus,  "When  the  news  reached  Rome,  the  senate  turned  again 
to  Papirius  Cursor,  and  the  consul  Fabius,  to  whom  a  deputation 
^^  sent  in  Etruria,  magnanimously  nominated  to  the  dictator- 
ship the  man  who,  in  that  office,  had  condemned  him  to  deatli. 
^0  consuls  were  elected.  Papirius  gained  a  decisive  victory  over 
the  Samnites,  and  exhibited,  in  his  splendid  triumph  on  the  15th 
^f  October,  b.c.  309,  the  insignia  which  attested  the  destruction 
^f  their  two  sacred  bands,  who  were  bound  by  a  vow  to  conquer 
or  to  die.  The  one,  which  held  the  right  wing  in  battle,  wore 
white  tunics  and  carried  silvered  arms  and  shields ;  the  other  bore 
gilded  shields  and  parti-coloured  dresses,  which,  with  the  lofty 
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plumt^  of  both  bancU,  suggest  a  lesemblaDce  to  the  equipineuU 
«»f  the  iScottkh  highlanders,  in  keeping  with  the  Celtic  element 
that  has  been  traced  in  the  people  of  the  Umbro-Sanmite  stock. 
The  last  alann  at  seeing  the  pow^  of  the  Samnites  completely 
broken  roosed  the  kindred  people  of  the  north  and  centre  to 
efforts  which  would  have  been  effectual  at  the  proper  time.     But 
Q.    Fabius    Maximus,  who  was  again  elected  consul,   led  the 
army  destined  for  Samninm  to  the  north,  and,  having  disp«^ 
the  Umbrians,  routed  the  Marsiaus  and  Felignians  (B.a  30b). 
The  same  year  witnessed  the  fall  of  Nuceria,  the  last  city  of 
Campania  that  adhered  to  the  Samnites.    With  his  oommaod 
continued  as  proconsul,  Fabius  compeUed  the  surrender  of  a 
iSamnite  army  at  Allifse,  and,  whUe   dismissing  the   Samnite 
]>risoners,  he  gave  an  example  of  terror  to  those  disposed  to  aid 
them  by  selling  aU  the  other  captives  as  slaves,  except  a  number 
of  Uemicans,  who,  as  traitors  to  their  alliance  with  Home,  were 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  senate  (b.c.  307).     Their  fate  may 
be  inferred  from  the  revolt  of  Anagnia,  the  chief  city  of  tlie 
Hemicans,  a  diversion  which,  even  thus  late,  brought  a  gleam  <^ 
success  for  the  Samnites.     But  the  rapid  advance  of  the  Bomans 
imder  the  consul  Q.  Marcius  Tremulus  drove  the  Hemicans  not 
only  to  accept  a  truce,  but  to  furnish  the  army  with  supplies. 
Marcius  formed  a  junction  with  his  colleague ;  the  united  ejrm& 
gained  a  decisive  victory ;  and  Sanuiium  was  ravaged  for  nearly 
five  months  (b.c.  306). 

Though  virtually  couquei^cd,  the  Samnites  revenged  themselves^ 
during  the  winter  by  predatory  inroads  upon  Campania.  But, 
with  the  return  of  summer,  both  consuls  i)enetrated  from  opposite 
sides  into  the  heart  of  Samnium,  and  formed  a  junction  before 
its  chief  citj',  BoWanum.  The  general.  Statins  Gellius,  iras 
defeated  and  taken  prisoner  in  a  last  effort  to  relieve  the  place, 
the  fall  of  which  ended  the  resistance  of  the  Samnites.  The 
battle  cost  the  life  of  the  consul  Tiberius  Minucius ;  but  his  suc- 
cessor, Marcus  Fulvius,  joined  his  colleague  L.  Postumios  in 
recovering  the  towns  lately  lost  upon  the  Liris,  the  chief  of  whick 
were  Sora  and  Arpinum  (b.c.  305).  It  was  not,  however,  till  the 
consuls  of  the  following  year  had  advanced  again  into  tbeir 
countiy  that  the  Samnites  sued  for  peace ;  an  example  which  >^*a£ 
followed  by  the  Marsians,  Felignians,  and  other  Sabellian  tribes 
that  had  been  concerned  in  the  war.  The  terms  granted  were  in 
accordance  with  the  steady  but  unvindictive  policy  of  BomaD 
aggrandizement.     Livy,  who  seems  incapable  of  conceiving  that 
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an  c<jual  league  could  ever  Lave  existed  betweeu  the  Itomauis  aud 
vtlier  peoples,  says  that  the  old  alliance  was  restored  to  the  Sam- 
iiitt» ;  *  but  Dionysius  more  correctly  represents  the  Saninites  as 
Bubmitting  to  become  the  dependent  allies  of  Rome.  The  other 
tiabellian  tribes  were  admitted  to  an  equal  alliance,  some  of  them 
ceding  portions  of  their  territory.  The  chief  acquisitions  were 
from  the  forfeited  domain  of  the  Hemican  cities,  and  irom  the 
incorporation  of  the  territory  of  the  ^quians,  who  were  finally 
subdued,  after  a  brief  but  fierce  struggle,  in  b.c.  302.  Their  lands 
formed  two  new  tribes,  the  Aniensis  and  I'eroitina  (b.c.  299).  But 
the  real  gain  of  Rome  was  far  greater  than  that  of  any  territory. 
Tlie  whole  power  of  the  Samnites  and  their  Sabellian  allies  had 
Wn  arrayed  against  her  in  vain.  The  Etruscans  had  mingled  in 
the  conflict,  only  to  prove  that  Rome  need  no  longer  fear  tlieir 
rivaliy.  The  Lucanians,  who  might  have  turned  the  scale  by  a 
ht'arty  co-operation  with  the  Samnites,  had  divided  the  force  of 
that  people  by  needing  garrisons  to  overawe  them;  and  the 
removal  of  those  garrisons  gave  the  Romans  an  ascendancy  in 
Lucania  which  helped  them  to  secure  an  advantageous  peace  with 
Tarentura.f  Thus  the  republic  assumed  her  place  as  the  leading 
lK>wer  of  Italy. 

The  defeated  nations  would  not,  however,  submit  to  Rome's 
supremacy  without  one  last  struggle,  for  which  they  called  in  the 
aid  of  the  conunon  enemy,  the  Gauls.  A  desultory  warfare  had 
cuutinued  in  Etruria  and  Umbria  after  the  peace  with  the  Sam- 
uites ;  and  the  fortress  of  Nequinum,  on  the  Nar,  was  only  taken 
Jifter  an  obstinate  resistance.  A  colony,  planted  on  its  site,  under 
the  name  of  Namia,  formed  the  key  of  the  position  where  the 
^ar  was  crossed  by  the  great  military  road  {Via  Flaminld)  which 
was  constructed  through  Umbria,  severing  the  Samnites  from 
the  Etruscans  (b.c.  299).  Just  at  this  time,  new  hordes  of  Gauls 
crossed  the  Alps,  and,  passing  through  Etruria,  unopposed  and 
probably  aided  by  the  people,  fell  upon  the  Roman  territory. 
They  speedily  recrossed  the  Apennines  with  their  plunder,  and 
almost  destroyed  each  other  in  a  quarrel  about  its  division ;  but 
meanwhile  the  Sanmites  had  seized  the  opportunity  to  invade 
Lucania,  an  act  which  the  Romans  resented  by  a  declaration  of 
war.  Thus  began  the  Third  Hammte  War^  which  lasted  nine 
years  (b.c.  298—290). 

•  ** Futlwt  antiquutii  ^)ktinnUil/Uit  rcdtlUu/u.'^ 

t  AVe  shall  huvc  occa^iou  to  review  the  reiatioud  of  ToieiituiU  with  Komo  iu  the 
u«xt  chapter. 
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Id  the  first  aad  :«e<xnd  camp^dgns,  one  Boman  aimj  marched 
rliTfja^b  Samniain,  gained  a  Tictorj  at  BoYianiim,  and  pacified 
Lucania ;  wLiIe  another  anny  d^eated  the  Etruscans  at  Yolaterna 
S^{jantte   ne.^<.iciatLOQs    had   abeadj  been    commenced    between 
Etmria  and  K(>me,  when  the  Samnite  general,  Grellias  £gnatius» 
iiiJiit-i:^!  the  Etnt?oan3  to  hold  oat  by  offoing  to  come  to  their  aid 
in  their  own  ci^untrr.     While  Icavinsr  one  armv  to  continue  die 
war  in  Sifamninm*  and  raLsinir  another  for  an  invasion  of  Cam- 
pania,  he  led  the  main  bodj  of  his  forces  through  the  Marsiau 
and  Umbrian  territories,  and  formed  a  junction  with  his  allies  iu 
Etruria  (kg.  2\)*y).     Thus  the  Romans  saw  their  plans  for  severing 
northern  and  sjouthem  Italv  firustrated ;  and  thev  were  threatened 
by  a  new  invasion  of  the  Grauls,  whom  the  Etruscans  had  tak^ 
into  their  par.    To  join  the  invaders  before  thej  crossed  the  Apen- 
nines, the  forces  of  the  coalition  were  directed  towards  Umbria,  and 
thither  the  Romans  marched  to  meet  them  with  60,000  men,  pardy 
recalled  from  Campania,  and  partly  raised  by  great  efforts  at  Rome. 
Two  armies  of  reserve  were  formed,  the  one  under  the  walls  of  the 
city,  the  other  at  Falerii,  to  occupy  the  Etruscans  with  a  diver- 
sion, which  succeeded  in  drawing  away  the  bulk  of  their  forces 
from  the  decisive  battle.     The  consuls  were  the  veteran  Q.  Fabios 
Maximus  Rullianus,  and  P.  Decius  Mus,  who,  already  rivalling 
liis  colleague  in  military  reputation,  repeated  the  self-devotiim 
of  his  &ther,   and  so  decided  the  great  victory  of  Sentinum 
over  the  confederates.      The  Roman  left,  which  had  been  dis- 
ordered by  the  war-chariots  of  the  Grauls,  rallied  at  seeing  the 
self-sacrifice  of  the  consul ;  the  Campanian  cavalry  completed  the 
defeat  of  the  Gauls ;  and  the  Samnites  on  the  other  wing,  aheady 
weakened  by  the  defection  of  the  Etruscans,  gave  way  after  a 
resistance  so  determined  that  9000  Romans  were  left  upon  the 
field.     Umbria  at  once  submitted:  the  Grauls  dispersed:  the  Sam- 
nites retreated  in  good  order;  but  they  were  unable  to  prevent 
the  Romans  from  recovering  Campania  (b.c.  295).     The  chief 
Etruscan  cities  made  a  truce  with  Rome  for  400  months  (b.c.  294). 
The  Samnites,  resisting  with  the  coiu-age  of  despair,  gained  some 
successes  in  Campania ;  but  they  were  agaia  defeated  with  great 
loss  by  the  consul,  L.  Papirius  Cursor  (b.c.  293).*    Their  geueral, 
Gellius  Egnatius,  had  fallen  in  the  battle  of  Sentinum ;  and  the 
veteran  Caius  Pontius  (or,  as  some  suppose,  his  son)  cast  a  last  ray 
of  ^lory  over  the  Samnite  arms  by  the  total  defeat  of  the  consul, 
Q.  Fabius  Maximus  Gurges,  who  made  a  rash  advance  from  Cam- 

*  li'u  recorded  tliut  the  firbt  fiuu-diiil  was  set  up  ut  Kouio  iu  this  year. 
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pania  into  Samniiim.  Public  indignation  at  Korae  suggested  the 
unprecedented  course  of  deposing  Fabius  from  the  consulship ;  * 
hnt  his  aged  father  RuUianus  interposed  his  authority  by  offer- 
ing to  ser\'e  as  lieutenant  under  his  son,  whose  life  he  saved,  as 
well  a<?  his  reputation,  in  the  decisive  battle  that  ensued.  Pon- 
riiw  was  taken  prisoner  with  4,000  Samnites,  and  20,000  more 
were  slain  (b.c.  292). 

l^intus  Fabius  was  continued  in  his  command,  as  proconsul, 
for  another  year,  during  which  the  Samnites  prolonged  a  hopeless 
resistance  ;  and  the  first  Roman  colony  was  founded  in  their  terri- 
tory, at  Venusia,  on  the  borders  of  Apulia  (b.c.  291).  Before  the 
close  of  the  summer,  the  proconsul  returned  to  Rome,  and  sullied 
his  splendid  triumph  by  the  cruel  revenge  he  took  for  his  former 
defeat  by  the  great  Samnite.  The  act  cannot  be  better  told,  or 
more  justly  judged,  than  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Arnold : — 

"  While  he  was  borne  along  in  his  chariot,  according  to  custom, 
his  old  father  rode  on  horseback  behind  him  as  one  of  his  lieuten- 
ants, delighting  himself  with  the  honours  of  his  son.     But  at  the 
moment  when  the  consul  and  his  father,  having  arrived  at  the  end 
of  the  Sacred  Way,  turned  to  the  left  to  ascend  the  hill  of  the 
Capitol,  C.   Pontius,  the  Samnite  general,  who  with  the  other 
prisoners  of  rank  had  thus  far  followed  ^tlie  procession,  was  led 
aside  to  the  right  hand  to  the  prison  beneath  the  Capitoline  hill, 
and  there  was  thrust  down  into  the  underground  dungeon  of  the 
prison,  and  beheaded     One  year  had  passed  since  his  last  battle ; 
nearly  thirty  since  he  had  spared  the  lives  and   liberty  of   two 
Roman  armies,  and,  unprovoked  by  the  treachery  of  his  enemies, 
had  afterwards  set  at  liberty  the  generals  who  were  given  up  into 
his  power  as  a  pretended  expiation  of   their   country's  perfidy. 
Such  a  murder,  committed  or  sanctioned  by  such  a  man  as  Q. 
Fabius,  is  peculiarly  a  national  crime,  and  proves  but  too  clearly 
that  in  their  dealings  with  foreigners  the  Romans  had  neither 
magnanimity,  nor  humanity,  nor  justice."t 

The  war,  now  virtually  at  an  end,  was  formally  concluded  in 
the  following  year,  when  both  the  consuls  invaded  Samnium. 
The  Samnites  sued  for  peace,  and  were  again  made  the  dependent 
allies  of  Rome.  They  were  subjected  to  no  harsh  or  humiliating 
terms,  nor  was  their  last  renewal  of  the  war  punished  by  any  loss 
of  territory.   Too  politic  to  exasperate  a  brave  nation,  which  ought 

•  The  only  example  of  such  a  deposition  in  the  whole  course  of  Roman  history  is 
\]\f  case  of  Cinna,  in  the  Marian  civil  vrnn  (b.c.  87). 
t  Arnold's  Historif  of  Rome,  vol.  ii.  p.  865. 
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henceforward  to  l>o  an  element  of  their  strength,  the  RomRus 
pnrsnecl  tlie  wiser  course  of  securing  the  coasts  of  hoth  seas,  ly 
fortresses,  such  as  those  of  Minturnse  and  Sinuessa  in  Campania 
and  Hatria  on  tlie  Adriatic,  while  the  strongholds  of  the  Apen- 
nines were  penetrated  by  their  great  military  roads.*  The  western 
shore  of  Italy,  from  the  Ciminian  forest  to  Capua,  was  now 
added  to  the  territory  of  Rome,  and  the  eastern  and  southern 
plains  were  commanded  by  the  outposts  of  Luceria  and  Vennsia. 
The  latter,  especially,  placed  on  tlie  confines  of  Samnium,  Apulk, 
and  Lucania,  and  on  the  high  road  to  Tarentum,  served  to  com* 
mand  the  south.  About  this  time,  too,  the  Sabines  were  finally 
conquered,  and  their  lands  included  in  the  Roman  territoir.  li 
is  not  enough  to  say  that  Rome  was  now  the  first  of  the  Italian 
states  ;  she  already  held  the  supremacy  of  the  peninsula. 

♦  It  was  no  donbt  at  this  time  that  the  Via  Appia  was  continued  to  Venush. 
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[THE  WAR  WITH  PTRRHUS,  AND  THE  CONQUEST  OF  ITALY. 
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"  He  left  ft  Dftrae,  at  which  the  world  f^vr  ]>alo, 
To  point  a  moral,  or  adorn  a  tale/' — JoHKgow. 


WATK  OF  ITALT  AVTSR  THIS  RAMRTTK  WARS — THE  ETRUSCANS  ARD  GAULS  Ilf   THE   NORTn 
—THE   LUOAKIAN-S   AND  BRUTTTANB  IE  THE  SOUTH — LUOANIA  AND  THE  QREEK  CITIES 
—THE    EOXAirS    PROTECT  THURIT — NEW   ITALIAN    COALITION — WAR  IK  ETRURIA — TR- 
irPTIOW    or   THE    OAUU — A  ROMAN    ARMT    DESTROYED    BEPORS   ARRETIUX — DEFEAT 
AND  BZTIECTIOE   OF  THE  BENONES — DEFBAT  OF  THB  BTRUS0AN8  AT  THE  VADIXONIAN 
"** — 9U0CESBB8    OF  FABRIOIUS    IN   LUCABIA — TARENTUM — ITS    INFLUENCE  IN  ITALY 
—CALLS   n  AID  FEOM  tIREECE— ARCHIDAMUS — ALEXANDER  OF  EPIRUS— CLEONTVUS — 
ALUANOR  WITH  BOMB — THE  TARENTINBS  ATTACK  A  ROMAN  FLEET  AND  SEIZE  THURII 
— <JUTRA0B  on  the   ROMAN   AMBASSADOR    P0STUMIU8— PYRRHUB  INTITED  TO   ITALY — 
BE  BBOOMBS   master  OF  TARENTUM — MARCH  OF  THE   ROMANS  TO  MEET   HIM — THEIR 
DEFEAT  AT    BERAOLBA — MISSION    OF  CIKEAS   TO    ROME — APPIU8    CLAUDIUS    CfiCUS    IN 
THE  8BNATB — IMPRE88IOB  MADE  ON  OINEAB — ^ADYANCB  OF  PYRRHUS  TO   PIUBNESTE— 
THE  ETRUSCANS  MA  KB  A  SEPARATE   PEAOE—PTRRHUS  RETREATS  TO  TARENTUM — EM< 
■ASSY    OF    FABRICIUS — CAMPAIGN    IN  APULIA — BATTLE    OF  ASCULUM— STATE    OF  THE 
6TCILTAN   QBBEKS — LEAGUE   OF  ROME  AND  CARTHAGE — SIEGB  OF  SYRACUSE — PTRRHUS 
FAKES    INTO    SICILY — HIS  FIRST    SUCCESSES  AND  REPULSB  AT    LILYBJEUM — HIS     RE- 
TURN TO  ITALY — HIS  DEFEAT  AT  BBNBVBNTUM  AND  FINAL  DEPARTURE— CAPTURE  OF 
TARBRTUM,     BHBGIUM,     AND    BRUNDI8IUM — SUBMISBIOH   OF   PICENUM,     LUCARIA,     AND 
»HB     BRVTm— CONQUEST    OF    ITALY    COMPLETED— NAYAL    AFFAIRS— POUTIOAL    AND 
S^HAL    STATE  OF  ITALY  AND  ROME. 

The  last  act  in  Bome's  long  contest  for  the  supremacy  of  Italy 
IS  also  the  first  in  the  great  drama  of  her  conflict  with  the  world. 
"  Towards  the  end  of  the  fifth  century  of  the  city,  those  nations 
which  had  been  raised  to  sui>remacy  in  their  respective  lands  began 
to  come  into  contact  in  council  and  on  the  battle  field ;  and,  as  at 
Olympia  the  preliminary  victors  girt  themselves  for  a  second  and 
more  serious  struggle,  so  on  the  larger  arena  of  the  nations,  Car- 
thage, Macedonia,  and  Borne  now  prepared  for  the  final  and 
decisive  contest.'*  *  The  conquest  of  the  Samnites  had  left  two 
great  Italian  nations  still  unsubdued,  the  Etruscans  in  the  north 
and  the  Lucanians  in  the  south*  In  each  quarter,. too,  there  were 
other  races  which  had  obtained  a  footing  on  the  Italian  soil.  At 
<*ne  extremity  of  the  peninsula,  the  Grauls  were  ever  ready  to  pour 
<l«wn,  not  only  in  predatory  incursions  on  their  own  account,  but 
at  the  instigation  of  the  Etniscans  ;  and,  at  the  other,  the  Greek 

♦  Mommsen's  ffiMorjf  of  Rome,  vol,  i.  p.  8dS. 
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cities,  wliich  might  have  fallen  like  ripe  firuit  into  the  lap  tl 
Rome,  were  too  inviting  a  prey  to  others  not  to  precipitate  a  con- 
flict for  their  possession.  It  was  from  this  source  that  Rome 
became  involved  in  fresh  wars,  first  against  a  new  Italian  coali* 
tion,  and  then  with  her  powerful  antagonist,  Pyrrhns,  King  of 
Epirus. 

Tlie  whole  of  the  southern  extromitv  of  Italv, — below  those 
branches  of  the  Apennines  which  diverge  from  the  knot  formed 
near  Venusia,  to  the  promontory  of  Miner\'a  (T.  Campanelfd)  oa 
tlie  west  coast,  and  the  lapygian  promontory  (C.  di  IjC^ica)  at  the 
"  heel "  of  the  peninsula — the  whole  of  this  region,  except  the 
possessions  of  the  Greek  cities  along  the  coast,  was  now  in  the 
possession  of  two  kindred  peoples  of  Samnite  origin,   the  Lnca* 
nians  and  Brattians.     Their  settlement  in  these  regions  was  the 
consequence  of  the  great  and  continued  movement  of  the  Sabellian 
races  to  the  south,  and  the  Bruttians  are  said  to  have  separated 
from  the  Lucanians  by  an  act  of  rebellion,  which  obtained  for 
thera  their  distinctive  name.*    Tlic  country  of  the  Bruttians  ex- 
tended from  the  straits  of  Messina  to  the  little  river  Lafis  {Ijao\ 
being  formed  throughout  by  the  last  chain  of  the  Apennines;  and 
the  people  were  a  wild  race  of  mountain  shepherds,  whose  cha- 
racter and  habits  have  been  handed  down  to  tlie  Calabrians.     The 
limits  of  Lucania  along  the  west  coast  were  from   the  Lafis  to 
the  Silarus,  which  divided  it  from  Campania*     On  this  side  it  was 
a  highland  country,  like  Bruttium,  but  east  of  the  Apennines  it 
embraced  the  great  plain  which  lies  at  the  head  of  the  gulf  of 
Tarentum.     It  was  thus  an  agricultural  as  well  as   a  pastoral 
region,  and  it  was  rich  in  the  vine,t  the  olive,  and  other  fruit- 
trees.    The  vicinity  of  the  Grreek  cities,  while  tending  greatly  to 
civilize  the  Lucanians,  held  out  to  them  a  prize,  to  grasp  which 
became  the  leading  object  of  their  policy. 

The  aid  which  the  Lucanians  rendered  to  Rome  in  the  Samnite 
wars  appears  to  have  been  purchased  by  leaving  those  cities  at  their 
disposal.  But  when,  on  the  restoration  of  peace,  they  began  to 
take  possession  of  the  prize,  and  laid  siege  to  Thurii,  the  Greeks 
applied  for  aid  to  Rome,  just  as  tlie  Campanians  of  Teanum  and 
C'apua  had  asked  her  help  against  the  Samnites.  As  in  that  case, 
so  in  this,  the  temptation  proved  irresistible.     The  Romans  set 

*  BnUtii  or  Brcttii  is  explained  by  the  Roman  antiquarians  to  mean  rtbch  in  the 
Lucanian  language. 

t  The  Inxuriance  of  the  \ine  in  this  whole  southern  region  is  supposM  to  haA*o 
given  origin  to  its  Greek  nsme  (Enotria^  that  is,  the  land  of  in'n^. 
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little  value  on  the  friendship  of  a  people  whom  the  possession  of 
Vemisia  would  enable  them  to  subdue,  and  commanded  them  to 
respect  the  Thurians  as  the  allies  of  Rome.  The  spirit  of  Italian 
independence  was  once  more  roused.  All  that  remained  of  a 
national  party  among  the  Samnites  were  induced  to  join  with  the 
LncanianSy  Bruttians,  and  Etruscans  in  a  new  confederacy ;  and  even 
in  Tarentum  the  anti-Eoman  party  was  strong  enough  to  prepare 
to  break  off  the  Roman  alliance.  While  these  preparations  were 
going  on,  the  Romans  had  the  wisdom  to  compose  those  internal 
dissensions  which  broke  out  anew  after  the  Samnite  Wars.  It  has 
already  been  related  how  the  last  secession  of  the  plebs  achieved 
the  triumph  of  their  order,  which  was  embodied  in  the  Hor- 
tenaian  and  Msenian  laws ;  *  and  thus  the  republic  presented 
a  united  front  to  the  last  attack  of  the  combined  nations  of 
Italy. 

The  war  began  in  Etruria  seven  years  after  the  conclusion  of 
peace  with  the  Samnites  (b.c.  283).  Arretium,  the  only  Etruscan 
city  which  had  refused  to  take  part  with  the  other  states,  was 
besieged  by  the  whole  force  of  the  confederacy,  and  by  hordes  of 
the  Gallic  Senones,  whom  they  had  taken  into  their  pay.  The 
new  consuls  had  not  yet  had  time  to  bring  their  levies  into  the 
field,  I  but  L.  Cfficilius  Metellus,  the  consul  of  the  last  year  and 
now  pr8Btor,  was  still  in  Etruria  with  his  army.  He  hastened  to 
the  relief  of  Arretium,  and  suffered  there  a  most  calamitous 
defeat,  he  himself  being  slain,  with  seven  military  tribunes,  and 
13,000  men,  and  the  rest  of  his  army  were  made  prisoners.  The 
army  was,  in  fact,  cut  off  by  the  Senones,  who  were  serving  with 
the  Etruscans,  though  they  were  then  at  peace  with  Rome;  and  the 
heralds  sent  to  complain  of  this  breach  of  faith  were  murdered  at 
the  instigation  of  the  chieftain  Britomaris,  whose  father  had  fallen 
in  the  battle.  But  a  signal  vengeance  was  taken  by  the  consul, 
P.  Cornelius  Dolabella,  who  was  already  on  his  march  into 
northern  Etruria,  On  hearing  of  the  disaster  at  Arretium,  he 
tnmed  aside  into  the  territory  of  the  Senones,  easily  defeated  the 
few  warriors  who  were  left  in  the  country,  and  began  to  devastate 
the  land  and  massacre  all  who  were  able  to  bear  arms.  The  Gauls 
who  were  with  the  Etruscan  army,  failing  to  persuade  their  allies 
to  march  upon  Rome,  returned  to  defend  their  country.  They 
were  met  by  Dolabella  and  defeated  with  immense  slaughter,  the 
snrvivors  falling  by  their  own  hands.    The  result  of  the  campaign 

♦  B.r.  286.     See  p.  280. 

+  At  this  reriod  the  consuls  camo  into  office  aljont  the  middle  of  April. 
VOL.  ir.  X 
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was  nothing  less  tlian  the  ntter  extinction  of  the  natL<xi  of  the 
Senones.  Their  women  and  children  were  sold  as  slaves.  Those 
•  of  the  people  who  escaped  destraction  were  driren  from  the  land, 
and  probably  went  to  swell  the  hordes  that  soon  afterwards  ponied 
down  upon  Greece  and  Asia  Minor.*  Their  teiritoiy  was  soon 
occupied  by  Soman  settlements. 

The  first  colony  was  immediately  founded  at  Sena  (Sanffoglia); 
and  the  Adriatic  waters,  of  which  the  Tyrrhenians  had  previonsly 
been  masters,  witnessed  the  presence  of  a  Boman  fleet  to  protect 
the  newly  acquired  coasts,  and  to  prepare  against  the  great  attack 
which  already  threatened  them  from  Epiras.  Meanwhile  the  people 
of  Cisalpine  Granl  resolved  to  avenge  their  brethren's  fate ;  and  the 
great  nation  of  the  Boii  joined  the  army  of  the  Etruscans,  with 
the  design  of  marching  on  to  another  sack  of  Rome.     But  the 
consul  Gnseus  Domitius  Calvinus  met  their  united  forces  at  the 
passage  of  the  Tiber,  and  gained  a  decisive  victory  at  the  Yadi- 
monian  lake,  which  lies  near  the  right  bank,  a  little  below  the 
confluence  of  the  Nar.     This  defeat,  in  which  the  flower  of  the 
Etruscan  nation  perished,  and  from  which  they  never  recovered, 
concluded  the  campaigns  of  the  eventfrd  year  b.c.  283.     In  the 
following  year,  the  broken  forces  of  the  Gauls  and  Etruscans 
were  again  defeated  by  the  consul,  Q.  ^milius  Papus,  and  the 
Boians  concluded  a  separate  peace  with  Rome  (b.c.  282). 

The  desultory  warfare,  which  the  Etruscans  maintained  for  two 
years  more,  did  not  hinder  the  Romans  from  devoting  their  almost 
undivided  attention  to  the  south.     Their  small  auxiliary  force  had 
been  content  hitherto  to  maintain  itself  at  Thiuii  against  the 
Lucanians  and  Bruttians;  but  now  the  consul,  C.   Fabricius 
LnsciNUS,  who  has  left  one  of  the  brightest  names  in  the  Boman 
annals,  marched  to  the  relief  of  the  city.     The  Lucanians  were 
defeated  in  a  great  battle,  and  their  general,  C.  Statilius,  was  taken 
prisoner.    The  victory  was  followed  by  the  voluntary  submission 
of  most  of  the  Greek  cities,  except  those  of  Dorian  origin,  which 
adhered  to  Tarentum ;  and,  besides,  Thurii,  Locri,  Croton,  and 
Rhegium   received  Roman  garrisons.     Their  occupation  of  the 
last  of  these  cities  appears  to  have  anticipated  the  designs  of  the 
Carthaginians  :  and  from  the  station  they  had  at  last  reached  at 
the  extremity  of  the  peninsula,  they  seemed  to  challenge  those 
two  great  foreign  powers,  the  Hellenic  and  the  Punic,  whose  con- 
flicts with  Rome  occupy  the  following  century  of  her  annals. 
Once  more  the  good  fortune  of  Rome  was  conspicuous  in  having 

•  See  chap,  xviii.  p.  110. 
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to  deal  with  her  enemies  apart ;  for  the  conquest  of  Italy  was 
finished  two  years  before  the  Punic  wars  began ;  and  the  ambi- 
doQs  designs  of  Pyrrhus  were  not  resumed  by  Philip  of  Mace- 
donia till  the  Bomans  were  relieved  from  the  worst  pressure  of 
tbe  Second  Punic  War. 

Tabentum  now  remained  the  sole  obstacle  to  Rome's  entire 
mastery  of  Italy.  Situated  on  a  splendid  harbour  west  of  the  river 
GaliBsus,  at  the  bottom  of  the  Gulf  of  Tarentum,  and  adjacent 
to  the  fertile  plain  of  Lucania,  this  ancient  city  had  enjoyed  a  pre- 
eminence among  the  states  of  Magna  GraBcia  almost  from  the  time 
of  its  colonization  by  the  Lacedeemonian  Phalanthus.  It  grew  rich 
b^  commerce,  and  possessed  land  and  sea  forces  sufficient  to  de- 
fend it  alike  against  the  Etruscans  and  the  more  fatal  enemy  of 
the  Greek  cities  in  Italy,  Dionysius  of  Syracuse,  The  philosopher 
Aichytas,  a  native  of  the  city,  gave  it  a  code  of  laws  (about 
B.C.  400),  and  it  became  famous  as  the  resort  of  learned  Greeks. 
Meanwhile,  however,  it  had  entirely  abandoned  the  old  Dorian 
simplicity;  and  the  transference  of  the  government  from  the  many 
to  the  few  was  followed  by  a  strange  mixture  of  restless  energy  in 
the  pursoit  of  wealth  with  licentious  frivolity  in  its  use.  The  Ta- 
rentines  have  been  called  "  the  Athenians  of  Italy,"  but  while  they 
caricatured  the  levity  of  the  Athenians  to  a  childish  degree,  they 
vied  with  the  Etruscans  in  degraded  luxury.  Plato,  who  visited 
Tarentum  about  b.c.  389,  saw  the  whole  city  drunk  at  the  time  of 
the  Dionysia.  The  reader  of  Atheneeus  will  remember  at  least 
one  striking  case  of  their  prostitution  of  art  to  licentiousness ;  and 
literature  was  equally  degraded  by  the  invention  of  the  burlesque 
or  "merry  tragedy,"  at  the  veiy  time  when  the  Samnites  were 
making  their  great  stand  against  the  advancing  power  of  Rome. 
The  demagogues  who  directed  their  government  proved  totally 
incompetent  to  make  use  of  a  crisis  which  might  have  delivered 
the  city  from  its  difficult  position  among  the  contending  parties. 
Their  thoughts  were  chiefly  occupied  with  the  danger  nearest  at 
hand,  from  the  growing  pressure  of  the  Lucanians,  and  their  ap- 
peals for  aid  first  brought  over  armies  from  the  continent  of  Greece 
to  Italy.  Archidamus,  the  son  of  Agis,  fell  fighting  in  their  cause 
(b,c.  338).  In  the  interval  between  the  first  and  second  Samnite 
wars,  the  people  of  Tarentum  invited  Alexander  of  Epirus,  the 
uncle  of  Alexander  the  Great,  to  assist  them  against  a  joint  attack 
by  the  Lucanians  and  the  Samnites  (b.c.  332).  This  prince 
remamed  in  Italy  for  nearly  seven  years,  but  the  details  of  his 
campaigns  are  imfortunately  lost.    The  Tarentines  soon  quarrelled 
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with  him,  probably  becanse  they  perceived  his  design  of  making 
himself  king  of  Italy.     He  then  continued  the  war  on  his  own 
account,  and  made  a  leagne  with  the  Bomans.     After  a  career 
marked  by  considerable  successes,  the  treachery  of  some  Locaniaa 
emigrants,  who  wished  to  make  their  peace  with  their  countrymen, 
brought  on  him  a  defeat,  in  which  he  lost  his  life,  near  Pandosiat 
on  the  river  Acheron  (b.c.  326).     In  this  same  year,  the  breaking 
out  of  the  Great  Sanmite  War  gave  the  Tarentines  an  opportunity 
to  form  a  league  which  might  have  repulsed  the  Bomans  traoi 
Southern  Italy.     But  while  they  left  the  Samnites  to  maintain  a 
single-handed  struggle  for  Italian  independence,  the  Tarentine 
demagogues  claimed  to  assume  the  position  of  umpires  ;  and  when 
the  disaster  at  the  Caudine  Forks  seemed  to  present  a  safe  oppor- 
tunity for  insulting  the  Bomans,  they  summoned  both  bellig^-ents 
to  lay  down  their  arms  (b.c.  320).     The  Bomans  replied  by  an 
immediate  declaration  of  war,  which  seems  at  once  to  have  quelled 
the  rash  confidence  of  the  Tarentines ;  for,  instead  of  using*  their 
fleet  to  co-operate  with  the  Samnites  in  Campania,  they  sent  it  to 
support  the  aristocratic  party  in  the  cities  of  Sicily  against  Aga- 
thocles.     Their  armies  were  occupied  in  hostilities  with  the  Luca- 
nians,  whose  policy  was  equally  fatal  to  the  Samnite  cause.    At 
length,  warned  by  the  approaching  end  of  the  war  that  they  might 
soon  have  to  deal  with  the  Bomans  as  well  as  the  Lucanians,  they 
again  looked  for  help  to  Greece.    The  adventurer  who  came  this 
time  to  their  aid  was  Cleonymus,  the  son  of  Cleomenes  IL,  king 
of  Sparta,  who  brought  with  him  5000  mercenaries  and  raised  as 
many  more  in  Italy.     He  compelled  the  Lucanians  to  make  peace 
with  Tarentum ;  and,  had  he  possessed  the  spirit  of  a  Pyrrhus,  he 
was  strong  enough  to  have  headed  a  great  confederacy  of  the 
Italians  and  the  Greek  cities  against  Home.     But  his  ambition 
was  of  a  far  more  vulgar  type ;  and,  after  wasting  time  at  Meta- 
pontum,  and  talking  of  aiding  the  Sicilian  cities  against  Agathodes, 
he  suddenly  departed  for  Corcyra,  and  made  that  island  his  head- 
quarters for  piratical  incursions  upon  Italy  and  Greece.     Thus  the 
close  of  the  Second  Samnite  War  found  the  Tarentines  defenceless 
against  the  Bomans,  who  granted  them  favourable  terms  of  peace 
(b.c.  304). 

That  peace  had  remained  formally  unbroken  to  the  present  time; 
and  the  Tarentines,  yearly  more  and  more  cnervat^  by  Inxnry, 
had  looked  on  while  the  Samnites  and  Etruscans  were  crushed  and 
the  Senones  extirpated.  But  their  secret  hostility  to  Home  was 
now  intensified  by  fear ;  and  an  opportunity  occurred  for  the  inso- 
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I  fait  display  of  their  maritime  power  at  her  expense.  There  were 
old  treaties  which  bomid  the  Bomans  not  to  sail  to  the  east  of  the 
Lncanian  promontory  ((7.  Nau)y  the  western  headland  of  the  Gulf 
of  Tarentum.  The  Romans  were  not  likely  to  observe  a  restriction 
which  would  have  severed  them  both  from  their  garrison  at  Thurii 
and  from  their  new  possessions  on  the  Adriatic.  Whether  in  good 
^th,  or  from  the  characteristic  assumption  to  "  decree  what  should 
be  right,"  a  fleet  of  ten  ships  of  war,  sent  to  protect  Thurii,  and 
probably  also  to  watch  the  Tarentines,  appeared  suddenly  off 
Tarentom  (b.c.  282).  It  was  the  Dionysiac  festival,  and  the  whole 
people  were  gathered  in  the  theatre  in  a  condition  like  that  in 
which  they  had  been  seen  by  Plato,  when  from  the  raised  seats, 
which  looked  out  to  the  sea,  they  beheld  the  Roman  ships  making 
evidently  for  the  harbour.  Incited  by  a  demagogue,  who  urged 
them  to  take  instant  satisfaction  for  the  violated  treaty,  they 
mshed  down  and  manned  their  ships,  and  sailed  out  to  meet  the 
Bomans,  who,  surprised  and  outnumbered,  sought  safety  in  flight 
Only  half  their  fleet  escaped :  four  ships  were  sunk  with  all  their 
crews ;  a  fifth  was  taken ;  the  soldiers  on  board  were  put  to  death^ 
and  the  rowers  were  sold  for  slaves.  Such  an  outrage  upon  an 
ally  so  powerful  could  only  spring  from  that  recklessness  with 
which  weak  passion  commits  itself  to  a  course  which  it  is  conscious 
of  not  having  the  strength  to  carry  through.  As  for  the  treaty,  it 
was  both  obsolete  and  inapplicable  to  the  present  state  of  things ; 
and  the  Tarentines  clearly  put  themselves  in  the  wrong  by  attack- 
mg  without  first  warning  off  the  Roman  fleet  Flushed  with  their 
easy  victory,  they  marched  to  Thurii  and  took  the  city  by  surprise. 
The  Roman  garrison  was  suffered  to  retire  uninjured ;  but  their 
partisans  were  driven  into  exile;  the  existing  government  was 
overthrown ;  the  city  was  plundered ;  and  the  Thurians  were 
bitterly  reproached  for  bringing  the  Romans  into  the  Gulf  of 
Tarentum  among  the  Hellenic  cities,  by  the  very  state  which  had 
forced  them  to  that  course  by  abandoning  them  to  the  Lucanians 
(b.c.  282). 

The  Romans  took  their  wonted  precautions  to  place  themselves 
in  the  right  They  sent  L.  Postumius  to  Tarentum  at  the  head  of 
an  embassy,  to  demand  satisfaction.  On  their  flrst  landing  the 
envoys  were  beset  by  a  rabble,  jeering  at  their  purple-bordered 
togas.  It  happened  that  the  citizens  were  again  assembled  in  the 
theatre  at  the  season  of  a  festival,  and  the  ambassadors  were  con- 
ducted thither  for  their  audience.  The  whole  assembly  seemed 
possessed  with  a  spirit  of  wanton  levity.    When  Postumius  began 
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to  address  them  in  Greek,  they  laughed  aloud  at  his  accent  and  his 
mistakes.     He  was  stUl  proceeding,  with  unmoved  graviiy,  to 
state  the  senate's  moderate  demands — ^the  release  of  the  captives, 
the  restoration  of  Thurii,  and  the  surrender  of  the  authors  of  the 
outrage — ^when  a  drunken  profligate  came  up  to  him  and  bespat- 
tered his  white  toga  with  the  most  disgusting  filth,  aniidst  the 
laughter,  applause,  and  obscene  songs  of  the  whole  assembly. 
"  Laugh  while  ye  may,"  exclaimed  Postumius,  holding  up  his 
sullied  robe,  "  ye  shall  weep  long  enough  hereafter,  and  the  stain 
on  this  toga  shall  be  washed  out  in  your  blood."     Even  after 
this  insult,  it  was  with  some  reluctance  that  the  senate  declared 
war.    The  consul,  L.  ^milius  Barbula,  who  was  already  in  Sam- 
nium,  advanced  into  the  Tarentine  territory ;  but  he  did  not  begin 
to  ravage  it  till  the  former  offers  of  peace  had  been  again  refused  ; 
and  then  he  sent  back  several  noble  prisoners  unhurt.  The  Romans 
hoped  for  the  restoration  of  peace  tiirough  the  aristocratical  party ; 
and  for  a  moment  the  government  fell  into  its  hands ;  but  the 
democracy  had  already  taken  measures,  at  once  to  protect  ihe 
city  and  to  secure  their  own  ascendancy  by  foreign  aid. 

The  petulance  of  the  Tarentine  democracy  was,  in  fact,  not  so 
irrational  as  it  appears  ;  and  the  Romans  had  a  special  reason  for 
their  moderation.    We  must  glance  back  to  that  point  in  the 
Greek  annals  at  which  we  saw  the  noble-minded  Epirot,  Pyrrhus, 
meditating  to  place  his  name  on  a  level  with  that  of  Alexander,  by 
founding  an  empire  in  the  West.*    Since  the  enterprise  of  his 
ancestor  Alexander,  half  a  centur}'^  before,  Tarentum  had  been,  as 
it  were,  an  open  gate  into  Italy ;  and  now  the  prospect  was  held 
out  of  measuring  his  strength,  not  with  the  barbarian  Lucanians, 
but  with  worthy  rivals  for  imperial  dominion.     The  Samnites, 
Lucanians,  and  Bruttians  might  be  relied  on  for  a  last  united 
effort  under  such  a  leader.    The  Tarentines  had  already  sent  an 
embassy  to  Pyrrhus,  who  had  the  wisdom  to  demand  powers  which 
would  make  him  independent  of  their  vacillating  councils ;  and 
they  had  to  make  the  simple  choice  between  submitting  to  the 
Romans  or  receiving  the  Epirot  for  a  master.     The  two  parties 
were  very  nearly  balanced;  but  the  more  patriotic  course  of  taking 
a  Greek  for  their  leader  was  enforced  by  apprehensions  of  Roman 
vengeance.    The  clemency  of  the  Roman  consul  had,  however, 
produced  such  an  effect,  that  Agis,  the  leader  of  the  aristocratic 
party,  had  been  chosen  general,  when  all  was  changed  by  the  return 
of  tiie  envoys  from  Epirus,  bringing  a  treaty  ratified  by  Pyrrhus. 

*  See  chap,  xviii.  p.  107. 
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It  gave  him  the  supreme  command  of  the  Tarentines  and  their 
Italian  allies,  with  the  right  of  keeping  a  garrison  in  the  city  till 
the  independence  of  Italy  should  be  secured.  The  envoys  were 
accompanied  by  Cineas,  the  favourite  minister  of  Pyrrhus.  His 
general,  Milo,  soon  followed,  with  3000  men,  and,  by  taking  pos- 
session of  the  citadel,  put  an  end  at  once  to  the  government  of 
f  Agis,  and  to  all  prospect  of  peace  with  Rome.  The  consul  iEmi- 
lins  retired  into  winter  quarters  in  Apulia  (b.c.  281). 

It  was  still  the  depth  of  winter  when  Pyrrhus  himself  landed 
on  the  Messapian  coast  with  a  force  which  had  suffered  greatly 
bam  a  stormy  veyage,  and  marched  overland  to  Tarentum,  whither 
his  scattered  ships  gradually  followed.     The  army  he  brought 
with  him  numbered  20,000  soldiers  of  the  phalanx,  2000  archers, 
500  slingers,  3000  cavalry,  and  20  elephants,  an  animal  now  for 
the  first  time  seen  in  Italy.*    It  was  for  the  most  part  raised 
fiom  various  nations  subject  to  his  rule  on  the  western  coast  of 
Greece, — Molossians,  Thesprotians,  Chaonians,  and  Ambraciots  ; 
but  it  also   included,  besides   his   own  household  troops,  some 
'  Macedonian  infantry  and  Thessalian  cavalry,  fiirnished  by  Ptolemy 
Ceraunus.     This  small  body, — as  large,  however,  as  that  which 
Alexander  had  led  into  Asia — ^was  but  the  nucleus  of  his  intended 
force.    The  Tarentine  envoys  had  promised  him  350,000  infantry 
Mid  20,000  cavalry  of  the  confederates.     Finding  that  this  force 
still  remained  to  be  raised,  Pyrrhus  at  once  set  about  enlisting  mer- 
cenaries at  the  expense  of  the  Tarentines,  and,  what  was  far  more 
distasteful,  he  compelled  the  citizens  to  serve  in  person.     His 
nieasures  transformed  the  city  of  frivolous  idlers  into  a  severely 
ordered  garrison;  the  assembly  and  the  clubs  were  suspended; 
tile  theatres  and  promenades  were  closed ;  and  when  the  citizens 
attempted  to  fly  from  this   irksome  discipline,  his  guards  pre- 
sented their  passing  the  gates  without  the  king's  permission. 
On  the  first  symptoms  of  disaffection,  the  demagogues  and  lead- 
^g  men  were  put  to  death  or  deported  as  hostages  to  Epirus. 
Whatever  might  be  the  case  with  Italy,  Tarentum  at  least  had 
found  a  master,  who  knew  how  little  its  iiree  alliance  was  worth ; 
and  Pyrrhus  was  too  good  a  soldier  to  begin  the  campaign  with- 
out securing  the  city  which  formed  his  military  base. 

^ Hence  its  proper  Latin  name,  "the  Lucajiian  ox'*  {bos  Lucas),  from  the  cotmtiT 
in  which  the  BomaoB  first  saw  it.  We  still  unconsciously  call  the  elephant  an  ox, 
for  the  name  is  but  the  Greek  form  of  the  Semitic  aleph  or  ckph,  an  ax.  It  is  need- 
lea-to  multiply  examples  of  the  popular  application  of  familiar  names  to  newly- 
diMorered  animals. 
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The  Bomans  strained  every  nerve  to  march  against  Pyrrhi 
before  he  could  gather  the  forces  which  as  yet  the  oonfed< 
did  not  possess.     In  fact,  all  Italy,  except  Tarentum  itself 
the  adjacent  parts  of  Lucania,  lay  at  their  command,  if  they  conic 
but  anticipate  the  advance  of  Pyrrhus.     The  Samnites  and 
bulk  of  the   Lucanians  were   kept  in  check  by  the  colony  oj 
Venusia;  and  the  Bruttians  would  have  been  overawed  by  th^j 
garrisons  of  the  Greek  cities,  but  for  the  defection  of  the  Cam- 
panian  garrison  in  Rhegium,  who  rose  and  seized  the  city  for 
themselves,  with  results  of  which  we  have  afterwards  to  speak* 
From  this  example  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  Campanians  were 
for  the  most  part  employed  in  garrison  duty,  and  that  they  were 
generally  disaffected.     The  crisis  was  indeed  one  to  tiy  the  temper 
of  all  the  Italians,  and  especially  of  the  recently  subdued  Sabellian 
nations,  when  they  heard  that  the  greatest  captain  of  Greece  had 
crossed  the  sea  to  head  an  effort  for  their  liberation ;  and  there 
can  be  little  doubt  tJiat  a  rapid  march  of  Pyrrhus  up  the  central 
highlands  would  have  been  attended  by  a  universal  rising.    How 
dubious  was  the  fidelity  of  some  even  of  the  Latins,  and  how 
stern  the  resolution  of  the  Romans  to  crush  disaffection,  is  proved 
by  the  fate  of  some  of  the  leading  citizens  of  Prseneste,  who  were 
suddenly  carried  off  to  Rome,  cast  into  prison,  and  afterwards  put 
to  death.     Even  the  proletarU  were  called  out  and  armed,  probably 
to  form  the  army  of  reserve  which  covered  Rome.     An  army  was 
sent  under  the  consul  Coruncanius  against  the   Etruscans,  who 
were  already  scarcely  able  to  keep  the  field ;  while  the  main  forces 
of  the  republic  were  despatched  under  the  otlier  consul,  P.  Valerius 
Ltevinus,  through  Samnium  into  the  Tarentine  territory.      This 
army  consisted  of  four  legions,  with  the  auxiliary  troops  of  the 
allies.     Its   total  force,  amounting  in  all  to  50,000  men,  is  so 
much  greater  than  an  ordinary  consular  army*  that  we  must 
suppose  LsBvinus  to  have  formed  a  junction  with  the  troops  which 
had  wintered  in  Apulia  under  -Smilius.     At  the  lowest  calcu- 
lation, the  Roman  army  must  have  considerably  outnumbered  the 
enemy. 

The  attempt  of  Pyrrhus  to  gain  time  by  offering  to  mediate 
between  the  Romans  and  the  Italians  was  met  by  an  indignant 
refusal;  and  he  marched  out  of  Tarentum  to  meet  the  enemy. 
Laevinus  had  directed  his  march  to  the  western  shore  of  the  Gulf 
of  Tarentum,  and  was  encamped  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Siris 
{Si/mo)  when  PjTrhus  hastened  forward  to  protect  the  important 

*  Tlio  greatest  orJiaary  force  of  a  coadiilar  army  was  20,0 DO  foot  and  2,400  horse. 
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city  of  Heraclea  at  the  mouth  of  the  Aciris  {Ayn).  The  plain 
between  the  two  rivers  was  favourable  for  the  king's  cavalry  and 
elephants,  and  here  he  drew  up  his  forces,  with  his  left  resting  on 
Heraclea  and  his  right  towards  Pandosia.  The  Battle  of  Hera- 
clea is  memorable  in  military  history  as  the  first  in  which  the 
two  great  systems  of  the  phalanx  and  the  legion  were  brought 
into  collision.*  The  attack  was  begun  by  the  Romans.  They 
passed  the  Siris  under  cover  of  their  horse,  who  crossed  first  on 
the  two  wings,  threatening  to  surround  the  enemy.  Pyrrhus 
himself  led  a  furious  charge  of  cavalry,  but  the  Romans  sus- 
tained the  shock,  in  which  the  kiog  was  thrown,  his  horse  being 
killed  by  a  brave  Frentanian,  and  his  horsemen  fled  at  seeing  him 
&1L  The  incident  taught  Pyrrhus  caution;  and  he  exchanged  his 
arms  and  purple  cloak  with  an  officer  of  his  guard,  named  Mega- 
cles,  while  he  brought  the  phalanx  into  action.  Seven  times  did 
the  legion  and  the  phalanx  drive  one  another  back :  seven  times 
did  either  force  reconquer  its  lost  ground.  The  conflict  still  hung 
in  doubt,  when  Megacles,  whose  borrowed  splendour  had  made  him 
atmiversal  mark,  was  struck  down  dead.  His  fall  was  almost  as 
fetal  as  if  he  had  been  really  the  king.  Leevinus  seized  the  oppor- 
^^Huty  to  bring  up  his  last  reserve,  a  chosen  body  of  cavalry, 
which  he  threw  on  the  flank  of  the  phalanx,  while  it  wavered  for 
a  moment  But  the  column  rallied  at  the  sight  of  Pyrrhus,  riding 
'rith  bare  head  along  its  firont;  and  the  king,  in  his  turn,  brought 
^p  his  reserve,  those  formidable  beasts,  whose  unwieldy  strength 

*  The  Boman  legion,  as  we  have  seen,  was  at  first  arrayed  as  a  phalanx  ;  but,  at 
^  time  of  the  great  Latin  war,  it  had  been  remodelled  into  that  more  open  order, 
for  a  fall  account  of  which  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  works  on  Boman  antiquities.  It 
*^  drawn  up  in  three  lines  at  moderate  intervals,  called  the  Jvasialiy  prindpts,  and 
triarii;  but  tiie  last  line  was  triple,  so  that  there  were  really  five  lines  in  all.  The  ?ias' 
^1  in  the  front  line,  were  the  youths  who  were  making  their  first  experience  of  war ; 
^  prineipes,  those  in  the  full  vigour  of  manhood  ;  and  these  two  formed  the  van, 
^der  the  common  name  of  AntepUani,  **  those  before  the  pila/iii,'*  (javelin-men), 
another  name  for  the  Triarii  or  third  rank.  The  latter  were  the  main  body,  consisting  of 
Veterans,  of  whom  those  best  tried  formed  the  front  line  of  vetcrani  or  triarii  proper ; 
^hind  them  were  the  r&rarii,  of  younger  and  less  famous  soldiers ;  and  last  of  all 
^  oceenrif  or  supernumeraries.  The  central  line,  of  triarii  proper,  may  be  regarded 
*8  the  nucleus  of  the  whole  force,  with  two  lines  in  front,  that  could  fall  back  between 
its  open  columns  if  driven  in,  and  two  other  lines  in  the  rear,  to  advance  to  its  sup- 
I^it  Each  line  was  formed  of  fifteen  maniples  or  companies  {manipuU)f  consisting 
^  60  privates,  2  centurions  or  captains,  and  an  ensign  {vexillarius).  The  maniples 
Were  drawn  up  with  a  space  between  them  on  each  side,  and  were  formed  in  open 
tinier,  each  man  having  a  free  space  to  wield  his  weapons.  This  open  order,  in  which 
M  much  BCfype  was  given  to  the  powers  of  the  individual  soldier,  the  system  of 
^parate  lines,  supporting  each  other  at  intervals,  and  the  greater  breadth  of  front, 
^nacd  the  great  distinctions  between  the  legion  and  the  phalanx. 
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the  Bomans  had  not  yet  learnt  to  despise,  and  whose  strange 
forms  their  horses  could  not  be  brought  to  face.  The  cayahj 
which  was  to  have  decided  the  victory  fled,  carrying  confdsion 
among  the  legions :  the  elephants  pursued,  trampling  down  all 
before  them;  and  the  charge  of  Pyrrhus  with  his  Thessalkn 
horse  made  the  rout  complete.  It  is  said  that  the  Roman 
army  would  have  been  cut  to  pieces,  had  not  a  certain  Caius 
Minucius  wounded  one  of  the  elephants,  which  turned  back  upon 
the  pursuers,  causing  a  concision  which  gave  the  fugitiTes  a 
momentary  respite,  and  showed  how  these  terrible  beasts  might 
be  made  dangerous  to  their  own  employers.  As  it  was,  the 
Romans  escaped  over  the  Siris,  but  without  staying  to  defend 
their  camp.  Their  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  was  reckoned  at 
16,000  men,  of  whom  7000  were  left  dead  upon  the  field,  and 
2000  were  taken  prisoners.  The  battle  cost  I^hus  4000  slain, 
including  so  many  of  his  best  men  and  officers  as  to  have  callod 
forth  from  him  the  celebrated  saying,  that  such  another  victoiy 
would  be  his  ruin.  Laevinus  drew  off  his  routed  army  into 
Apulia,  and  found  a  rallying  place  at  Venusia,  which  remained 
faithful  to  Rome,  while  environed  by  the  enemy.  The  rest  of 
Apulia,  with  Lucania,  Sanmium,  the  Bruttii,  the  Greek  cities, 
in  a  word,  the  whole  south  of  Italy,  were  the  prize  of  the  victory; 
but  the  Latins  were  steadfast,  and  Pyrrhus  learnt  with  what  sort 
of  men  he  had  to  deal  by  the  refusal  of  his  offer  to  the  prisoners 
to  take  service  in  his  army. 

Well  weighing  the  price  that  his  victory  had  cost,  and  trusting 
to  its  immediate  effect  upon  the  Romans,  he  offered  terms  of 
peace.  His  aim  was  to  establish  a  Greek  power  in  Southern  Italy, 
embracing  the  Italian  states  as  dependent  allies ;  an  arrangement 
which  might  be  sufficient  at  least  till  he  should  have  subjugated 
Sicily.  He  demanded  the  freedom  of  all  the  Hellenic  cities, 
including  those  of  Campania,  and  the  restitution  of  all  territory 
and  places  (Luceria  and  Venusia  among  the  rest)  that  had  been 
taken  from  the  Samnite  nations.  The  bearer  of  these  proposals 
was  the  minister  Cineas,  a  philosopher  and  orator  who  had  heard 
Demosthenes  in  his  youth,  and  who  was  said  to  have  won  more 
cities  by  his  tongue  than  Pyrrhus  had  taken  by  his  sword.  He 
was  instructed  to  lavish  professions  of  respect  and  admiration  on 
the  republic ;  but  he  was  ftu'nished  with  other  means  of  persuasion, 
to  be  used  in  private.  His  blandishments  were  not  without  effect. 
A  party  in  the  senate  were  inclined  to  impose  upon  themselves 
witli  the  fallacy  that  a  present  concession  might  draw  P^hns  on 
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■o  his  rain.     Bat  the  old  statesmen,  who  had  goided  the  republic 
Uiroiigh  the  Samnite  and  Latin  wars,  and  had  seen  her  take  the 
BrBt  step  to  sovereign  dominion,  knew  full  well  that  the  question 
■ras  of  her  relinquishing  all  she  had  gained  and  subsiding  into 
Ue  chief  city  of  Latium,  a  mere  province  of  a  Greek  kingdom. 
Ehe  blind  and  aged  Appius  Claudius,  who  in  his  censorship  had 
laid  down  the  road  by  which  the  Boman  armies  had  so  often 
[marched  to  their  victories  in  the  south,  appeared  in  the  senate, 
riifler  a  long  retirement,  to  infuse  into  a  new  generation  the  spirit 
fby  which  their  fathers  had  conquered.     The  story  of  how  he  was 
[carried  through  the  crowded  forum  in  a  litter,  and  led  by  his  sons 
Fjand  sons-in-law  to  his  place,  and  heard  with  breathless  silence  by 
Lthe  senate,  irresistibly  recals  that  great  scene  of  our  own  history, 
I  the  last  appearance  of  Chatham, — a  comparison  which  Dr.  Arnold 
I  has  drawn  with  a  very  pardonable  exaggeration : — "  We  recollect 
I  how  the  greatest  of  English  statesmen,  bowed  down  by  years  and 
I  infirmity  like  Appius,  but  roused  like  him   by  the  dread  of 
[  approaching  dishonour  to  the  English  name,  was  led  by  his  son 
[  and  son-in-law  into  the  House  of  Lords,  and  all  the  peers  with 
[  one  impulse  arose  to  receive  him.     We  know  the  expiring  words 
[  of  that  mighty  voice,  when  he  protested  against  the  dismember- 
l  ment  of  this  ancient  monarchy,  and  prayed  that  if  England  must 
iaU,  she  might  fall  with  honour.     The  real  speech  of  Lord  Chat- 
ham against  yielding  to  the  coalition  of  France  and  America  will 
give  a  fiir  more  lively  image  of  what  was  said  by  the  blind  Appius 
in  the  Boman  senate  than  any  fictitious  oration  which  I  could 
&&k&  copy  from  other  writers  or  endeavour  myself  to  invent ;  and 
those  who  would  wish  to  know  how  Appius  spoke  should  read  the 
dying  words  of  the  great  orator  of  England."  *    Not  content 
[   ikith  rejecting  the  king's  overtures,  the  senate  declared  the  prin- 
\   ciple  that  Borne  could  never  negociatc  with  a  foreign  enemy  on 
I    Italian  ground ;  and  Cineas  returned  to  tell  his  master  that  ^^  to 
fight  with  the  Boman  people  was  like  fighting  with  the  hydra,  so 
ioexhaostible  were  their  numbers  and  their  spirit.     The  city  was 
like  a  temple,  the  senate  was  an  assembly  of  kings."     Such 
expressions  might  well  have  been  used  by  a  spectator  of  the  actual 
state  of  Bome ;  but  they  were  probably  placed  in  the  mouth  of 

*  Arnold,  JiisUrry  of  Ram/e,  vol.  ii.  p.  4d7.  It  is  a  remarkable  coincidence  that 
tlie  punter  of  the  modem  scene  should  have  given  life  to  a  son  who,  at  an  ago  as 
great  as  that  of  Appius,  and  in  spite  of  infirmities  like  Chatham's,  was  wont  to 
entrance  the  House  of  Lords,  with  pleadings  as  eloquent  as  those  of  cither,  for  the 
tme  dignity  of  England  in  the  cause  of  European  liberty. 


.urf  T3H:  I'l^^irasr  :f  ^*>'y        'Oiifcp.  xxin. 


C'neas  ^7  "fie  '^r^tik  -^fmrrsl  jisnsEsBa&.    Az  all  cveDfii  diej  Iiad 
an  ^&ct  in  'rnyarng  "iifi  :inizae  if  ? 


T!ie  5*nn:ui?^  pr^-riarEd  ai  nnssL  jiiXL  izL  &  sees  vcrdiT  of  tbdr 
priOii  inti-F^r  -.1  ii*  jvi^smres.  Tva  aisw^  j£^5qib  were  raided  to 
r»iTi5:Ke  Ijpriiiis.  who  iHow^I  :ae  marca.  is£  PmliBS  into  Cam- 
znni^  ami  iav^t  fLiTpiisi  soii  3^iaa«:ii&.  B^stik  iaad  mate  tliai 
rli!!i  pr:  vines,  'die  ^nyr  as*csiiiet£  tie  faZE^  c€  the  liris  inta 
Larimru  aa  iir  1*  FritraliB.  -vij^  ae  x«:k:  fcy  smrpcise,  thus 
^•iCTirn^r  rii;  ^aa&ac^  ':f  rie  riv^s.  F'i^  sbhcxl  waa  now  directed 
.%t:ral^ii::  aprn  2«:nie  jl.*:ux  :iiii  zr°:u:  Lachi  read.  TheHenucans  of 
AnacrT-r'a.  wi*:-  w»ai^  ieiH  the  ia.wiZfii:r  siri^cs  of  Boaie*  and  the 
PrHie»rfiies*  fmarrr-r  Tnnier  raeir  Rciait  crad  dtaatisement 
oi^c£fi  nhefr  jrtrrff  ^  aij§  orcnaca.  boc  the  Lacin  cities  in  eenetal 
^hcwi^  no  ECizIinadda  ro  revr.Ii  frzm.  BiHne.  Qe  liad  advanced 
six  mil*is  beyond  Pra&cefce.  w  tne  sc^zt  wiae  die  road  onerges 
from  tLe  mormtiains  iiii:<>  d^e  Comraenau  acroes  viiidi  lie  oonld  see 
tr.e  cirr  at  the  di^^starn'e  of  onlj  e^itaai  miLeSj  wbea  he  found 
that  his  onwanl  mareh  h^  raacbed  its  Ifmir. 

Exhamted  bj  tkeir  fciirlegg  efforts  ^nce  their  defeat  at  the 
Yadimoman  Lake,  and  pr^i-bablr  nnwiHing  to  hare  the  war  canied 
into  their  coantrr,  the  EcmacaiK  made  a  separate  peace  with 
Bome  at  this  Terr  crisis,  and  the  armr  of  the  codsoI  Comocaniiis 
wa«  set  at  liberty  to  o^i^ate  again^  Pyrrhns.  while  the  dictator, 
Cd«  Domitins  Calvinos*  coyered  Borne  with  his  army  of  resale. 
With  such  a  force  in  his  front,  and  that  ci  Lfleriniis  hxnmng  <hi 
his  rear,  Pjrrrhns  had  no  choice  bnt  to  retreat  He  carried  off  lus 
immense  booty  into  Campania  nnmolested  by  LsTinns,*  and 
thence  retired  into  winter  quarters  at  Taraitnm  (b.c.  280).  The 
fruits  of  his  victory  at  Heraclea  had  been  in  a  great  measure  lost 
Ijy  the  defection  of  the  Etruscans  and  the  firm  attitude  of  the 
Jjaf  ins,  and  the  Italian  confederates  complained  of  the  burthens  of 
a  war  in  which  the  insolence  of  the  foreign  soldiery  was  ever 
reminding  them  of  their  secondaiy  part. 

It  was  during  this  winter  that  the  Bomans  sent  that  embassy  to 
Pyrrhus,  which  the  annalists  haye  adorned  with  their  celebrated 
Htx;ric8'  of  the  unflinching  courage  and  incorruptible  int^rity  of 
Fabricius.  The  object  of  the  mission,  to  ransom  or  exchange  the 
Boman  prisoners,  was  refused  by  Pyrrhus  unless  the  terms  of  peace 
already  offered  by  Cineas  were  accepted ;  but  he  allowed  them  to 

*  The  Konmn  annalists  tell  one  of  their  nsoal  romances,  aboat  tlie  anny  of  licvi- 
iiun  frightening  off  the  Greeks  with  their  shouts,  when  r^hus  \nB  preparing  for  an 
attack. 
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go  to  Rome  to  celebrate  the  Saturnalia,  on  their  word  of  honour  to 
.irtum,  a  pledge  to  which  the  senate  added  force  by  proclaiming 
'  the  penalty  of  death  for  any  one  who  loitered  a  day  behind  the 
,  appointed  time. 

;     At  the  beginning  of  the  summer  of  b.c.  279,  Pyrrhus  opened 
[  the  campaign  in  Apulia,  and  the  Roman  consuls  marched  to  the 
lelief  of  Aflculum,  to  which  he  had  laid  siege.     The  two  armies 
were  equally  matched,  both  in  their  numbers  and  composition. 
Each  contained  about  70,000  infantry  and  8000  cavahy ;  the  select 
troops  being  16,000  Greeks  and  Epirots  on  the  one  side,  and 
20,000  Bomans  on  the  other ;  but  to  counterbalance  this  slight 
disparity,  Pyrrhus  had  his  elephants,  now  reduced  to  nineteen. 
His  allies  were  the  Lucanians,  Bruttians,  and  Samnites,  with  the 
civic  force  of  Tarentum,  distinguished  by  their  white  shields  :  those 
'.  of  the  Bomans  were  the  Latins,  Campanians,  Yolscians,  Umbrians, 
Sabines,  and  the  kindred  Sabellian  tribes.  The  armies  were  drawn 
itp  in  snch  a  manner  as  to  prove  that  on  neither  side  were  the  allies 
fally  trosted.     Pyrrhus  arranged  his  wings  so  as  to  meet  the  open 
order  of  the  Romans,  who,  on  their  part,  had  invented  a  peculiar 
Bort  of  war-chariot  to  use  against  the  elephants.     The  real  battle 
of  Asculum  was  preceded,  the  day  before,  by  an  indecisive  engage- 
ment, in  which  Pyrrhus,  attacking  on  broken  ground,  suffered 
some  disadvantage ;  but  on  the  following  day  he  drew  the  Romans 
into  the  plain,  where  his  phalanx  had  room   to  form  and  his 
elephants  fi*ee  scope  for  action.     The  Romans  exhausted  their 
desperate  valour  upon  the  even  front  of  the  phalanx  without  being 
able  to  penetrate  within  the  line  of  spears ;  till,  wearied  and  dis- 
ordered, they  were  routed  by  a  charge  of  the  elephants.     They 
escaped  to  their  camp  behind  the  river,  with  the  loss  of  6000  men. 
How  entirely  the  victory  was  due  to  the  phalanx  is  proved  by  the  loss 
of  3605  of  the  king's  other  troops.    We  are  fortunate  in  possessing 
the  trustworthy  account  of  the  battle  of  Asculum,  copied  by  Plu- 
tarch from  Hieronymus  of  Cardia,  an  historian  who  flourished  from 
the  time  of  Alexander  to  that  of  Pyrrhus,  and  made  use  of  the 
king's  own  commentaries.     The  Roman  annalists  claimed  the 
victory;  and,  in  a  political  sense,  they  were  not  far  wrong.     Pyr- 
rhus had  not  succeeded  in  completely  crushing  a  Roman  army  and 
giving  the  allies  of  Rome  an  opportunity  to  revolt ;  and  the  Italian 
confederacy  was  held  together  and  to  him  by  ties  loose  from  the 
first,  and  long  since  weakened  by  mutual  disgust.   His  own  Greek 
troops,  on  whom  alone  he  placed  reliance,  melted  away  with  every 
battle,  and  the  irruption  of  the  Gtiuls  into  Greece  precluded  the 
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Iiope  erf*  remfcrceiiiaits.  He  abandoned  ilie  campaign,  leaving  tlia ; 
Bomans  in  possession  of  Apolia,  and  retired  into  winter  qnaitefll 
at  larcntom  (B.a  279).  j 

Here  lie  ms  invited  to  a  scene  of  action  more  congenial  to  i^ 
Gre^y  and  promising  a  better  vantage  ground  for  some  fatsril 
attack  on  Itadr.    Agadiodes  bad  been  dead  ten  years,  and  tht  ] 

iHian  Greds  bad  been  kft,  witbont  any  common  leader,  to  Hm 


demagogues  and  despots  of  tbeir  several  cities.    Meanwhile  iln 
Cartbaginians  bad  made  r^pid  progress  in  the  island;  Agrigentnm 
bad  fillen,  and  Syracose  was  now  tbreatened.    The  Syracosans 
ai^lied  to  IHnbns,  who  bad  a  sort  of  claim,  as  the  son-in-law  of 
Agatbodes,  to  be  their  natural  leader,  and  they  offered  him  the  sove- 
reignty of  dieir  city.  They  were  seconded  by  envoys  fiom  the  other 
states,  who  promised  to  make  him  master  of  the  whole  island.  At 
the  same  juncture,  the  Bomans  and  Carthaginiuis,  who  had  hitherto 
been  connected  only  by  commercial  treaties,  concluded  an  offensiTe 
and  defensive  league  against  F^rrhus  and  the  Greeks.    By  this 
treaty,  the  Bomans  secured  the  aid  of  the  Carthaginian  fleet  to 
operate  upon  the  coast  of  Italy,  and  especially  to  blockade  I^« 
rhus  in  Tarentum,  and  the  Carthaginians  hoped  to  detain  the  king 
in  Italy  while  they  obtained  the  complete  mastery  of  Sicily.    It 
might  well  iq[qpear  that,  by  at  once  meeting  them  on  the  htter 
field,  Pyrrhus  woidd  best  promote  his  ultimate  success  in  Italy. 

Early  in  B.C.  278,  the  Carthaginian  fleet  of  120  sail,  tmder  Ibgo, 
sailed  firomOstia  to  the  straits.  Th^were  received  at  Messana  by  the 
Mamertines,  of  whom  we  shall  soon  hear  more ;  but  Rhegium  was 
successfuUy  defended  by  the  revolters,  who  could  hope  for  no  m^xj 
from  the  Bomans.   Syracuse  was  next  blockaded,  while  a  pow^fiil 
army  formed  the  si^ge  by  land.  Meanwhile  the  Bomans  opened  the 
campaign  in  Italy  under  the  new  consuls,  of  whom  Fabricins  was 
one.  This  simple  yeoman  seemed  to  have  been  raised  up  to  overcome 
Pyrrhus  by  a  magnanimity  like  his  own  before  Curius  conquered  him 
in  arms.     He  sent  warning  to  the  king  that  one  of  his  servants 
had  offered  to  poison  him  if  he  were  well  paid.  F^hus  responded 
to  the  generous  act  by  dismissing  all  his  Boman  prisoners  without 
ransom,  and  seized  the  opportunity  to  re-open  n^ociations.   Cineas 
was  once  more  sent  to  Borne ;  but  the  senate  remained  firm  to  the 
Carthaginian  alliance,  and  adhered  to  its  former  terms.    It  was 
now  needM  above  all   things  to  save  Syracuse.     Disr^arding 
alike  the  remonstrances  of  the  Italians,  and  the  piteous  appeal  of 
the  Tarentines,  that,  if  he  must  desert  them,  he  would  at  least 
restore  to  them  their  city,  Pjrrhus  left  Milo  with  a  garrison  at 
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liunentnm,  and  his  son  Alexander  at  Locri^  and  set  sail  with  his 
WBm  force  for  Sicily.  If  the  Carthaginians  had  left  a  squadron 
it  Messana,  it  was  too  weak  to  oppose  his  passage,  and  he  disem- 
larked  at  Tauronieninm  {Taormina)^  near  the  northern  foot  of 

StD& 

The  two  years  which  Pyrrhus  had  spent  in  Italy,  so  brilliant  in 

victories  and  so  fruitless  in  their  results,  foreshadowed  the  bright 

pomise  and  the  bitter  disappointment  of  his  two  years'  campaign 

in  Sicfly.     He  was  at  once  successful  in  relieving  Syracuse,  and 

ill  the    Greek    cities  recognized  his  leadership.      Their  union 

famed  the    tide  against  the  Carthaginians,   who  were  almost 

«itirely  driTen  from  the  field,  and  lost  their  fortress  of  Eryx  in 

tiie  west     It  was  only  the  strength  of  their  fleet  that  enabled 

ihem  to  hold  the  two  great  ports  of  Messana  and  LilybsBum  at 

tile  opposite  extremities  of  the  island.     The  Romans,  engaged  in 

recovering  the  south  of  Italy,  showed  no  disposition  to  come  to 

their  help ;    and  the  Carthaginians  offered   Pyrrhus  a  separate 

peace,  with  supplies  of  men  and  money,  if  he  would  leave  them 

in  undisturbed  possession  of  Lilybeeum.     They  hoped,  of  course, 

that  he  would  return  to  Italy,  leaving  the  Greek  cities  once  more 

at  their  mercy.     Pyrrhus  rejected  the  proposal,  and  set  to  work 

to  supply  his  greatest  want,  by  building  a  fleet,  which  might 

enable  him  not  only  to  take  Lilybeeum,  and  to  keep  open  his 

communications  between  Epirus,  Italy,  and  SicUy,  but  even  to 

CMTy  the  war  into  Africa  with  that  adequate  force  for  the  want  of 

which  Agathocles  had  failed.     By  the  middle  of  b.c.  278,  the 

fleet  was  ready  in  the  harbour  of  Syracuse.     But  in  the  mean 

time  disaffection  had  broken  out  among  the  Greeks.     Trained  at 

the  court  of  Ptolemy,  Pyrrhus  had  imbibed  oriental  ideas  of 

government  thoroughly  distasteful  to  the  citizens  of  free  republics ; 

^r  did  he  scruple  to  put  down  opposition  by  severity.     His 

fiulnre  to  take  Lilybseum  had  injured  his  prestige  with  the  Greeks, 

^d,  when  they  saw  his  new  fleet  sail  for  Tarentum  instead  of 

Lilybfeum,  they  believed  that  he  had  finally  abandoned  them. 

^ey  refrised  all  his  demands  for  reinforcements  and  supplies,  and, 

^  one  word,  the  kingdom  of  Sicily  was  lost 

It  appears,  indeed,  that  Pyrrhus  was  led  by  his  generous  nature 
into  a  political  mistake.  Had  he  completed  the  expulsion  of  the 
Carthaginians  from  Sicily,  and  then  established  his  government 
there  with  something  of  the  sternness  of  a  Dionysius  or  an  Aga- 
thocles, he  might  have  returned  as  the  undisputed  sovereign  of 
the  island,  to  finiBli  his  work  in  Italy.     The  successes  of  the 


jU'inans  jatt  .niie^i  i^tsL  ir<^su:i  and  cvca  Lcen  bad  beat  lofl^ 
rie  r:r7rp?»f  javnur  3iaffi{u*75*L  "fie  Eutr:c  ^^-^f^-     Bat  the  Lnd^ 
niaiid  mil  SmrniTtia  -v^si^  unt  j^  -sorir^iy  sobdaed ;  and  Tarentma^ 
ht^rg  i]f  :iijd  rar-ja^jL  ^mit^r  3Cj^«  kscc  cpat  tine  entzmnoe  iote 
Ihil"'-     p-rricia  !*  tljl  Imy»  EEbried  ^:  tp^z  haz  be  seems  to  haW 
5tiC  'iiTns^  'j«:Tniii  -^j  rgapontf  ?:}  ;:3ii-  or  cf  the  Italiaiis  before 
'ludj  ws*  vii^^  3T3auiet :  jniL  ji*  accaiizc  lo  relieve  them  cat  him 
•:if  rr.ni  iu*  for^ac  r-i^znr-iea.     —  Tie  eLijspnxe  of  INrrhiis  waa 
wrgfif-.^! i  axul  'Im  ^liUL  :t  i:^  Ire  wis  ^■^'^•^1  frrecrieTaM j :  he  is 
KencfcD.rfi  m  aiiv^air^r'scL  -viii  itiia  zhsiz  ie  hjB  been  great  and  is 
ao  aij  li.iur^r.  ami  vhi:  iii:w  wac-s  vir.  eijc  a$  a  means  to  an  cfid, 
hnz  in  orier  t^:  iri^n  dmrtpi:  iziitisc  die  rsckkss  exdtcmoit  of 
tie  rime,  an-t  lo  inL  if  f*:s:?r:Ltf,  bt  lie  tiiniiilc  of  battle,  a  sol- 
•iiiir'*  ieari."**    Tie  scj^  *:t  i_»  nr'Tnl  was  revealed  bv  an  incident 
to  c*i  riiiLrf:ti  presea'ij.     Ke  fcegaa  op^ndocs  for  the  lecoveiT  rf 
tie  •jre^  eiTiars,  wr.  V  tie  ctnsilcj  w«e  taizaged  in  Samnium  and 
Lii.:a!iJk.      Li?«!ri  wus   CLk-ai   cj  «arpri:<e.  and   the    inhabitants 
pTTn'-*it^  f  :r  iKe  ^Ltrr^irer  of  tiue  g-irraon :  but  the  Campanians 
in  RietrI:iLi  reptrllc*i  zl;i  ^zz^acK^  wirJi  trie  ^b*=lp  of  the  Mamertines 
of  Mrss^na,      Ktz^-  as  tie  IiULifans  had  been  to  seek  his  aid, 
th'=T  seemed  to  gtre  Lin  bet  a  ei:Id  welo^me,  and  offered  none  of 
the  supplies  he  needed.     On  his  letcm  frnn  Bh^imn,  he  was 
per^Ti^ied  by  5<:»me  of   Lis  frilowers  to  plunder  the  t^nple  of 
Proserpine  at  Locri  of  a  treasure  whiiiji  had  been  bnried  out  of 
mortal  sight  for  untold  generations^     Bat  the  ships  which  were 
conveTing-  it  to  Tarmtnxn  were  wrecked,  and  the  treasore  was  cast 
bock  on  the  Locrian  shore.     In  rain  did  Pyrrhns  restore  it  to  the 
ternple,  and  seek  to  propitiate  the  goddess  with  the  lires  of  his 
advisers.     His  constant  sense  of  being  bannted  by  her  displeasure 
proved  that  his  impidsive  natore  had  snocombed  to  despondency. 
Alexander  was  not  fiee  from  snperstitiony  bat  he  knew  how  to 
propitiate  the  gods  by  assoming  that  they  were  always  on  his  side. 
Pyrrhtis  was  not  cold-blooded  enoogh  for  a  great  conqueror,  and 
the  saying  is  literally  tme  of  him,  which  is  the  deepest  irony  when 
applied  to  Caesar : — 

"  Ambitioii  ahonld  be  mado  of  atemer  stuff.'* 

Even  the  Bomans,  who  were  little  deficient  in  this  material,  were 
seized  withreligious  terror  at  the  renewal  of  the  war,  attended  as 
it  was  by  unheard  of  prodigies.  The  thunderbolt  of  Jove  deca- 
pitated his  own  clay  statue  on  the  summit  of  the  Capitol,  and  the 

•  Mommscn,  JJls'onj  of  Rom*,  vol.  ii.  p.  421. 
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tead  was  only  found  after  a  diligent  search  in  the  river's  bed  at 
the  very  spot  indicated  by  the  augurs.  The  new  levy  was  not 
Jaised  till  the  consul  Manius  Curius  Dentatus  had  made  a  severe 
eiample  of  the  first  defaulter.  At  length  Curius  took  the  field  in 
Samninm,  and  his  colleague  Lentulus  in  Lucania  (b.c.  275). 

The  army  of  Pyrrhus  at  Tarentum  was  by  this  time  reduced  to 
20,000  infantry  and  3000  cavalry,  of  whom  his  veteran  Epirots 
formed  but  a  small  proportion.     Of  the  forces  of  the  Samnites 
and  Lncanians  we  have  no  account,  except  that  both  nations  were 
ahnost  exhausted  by  the  successes  of  the  Bomans  during  the  last 
two  years.     A  Boman  army  had  wintered  in  Samnium ;  and  the 
first  object  of  Pyrrhus  was  to  relieve  the  Samnites  before  they 
were  completely  crushed.    Despatching  a  body  of  Samnite  auxilia- 
ries to  make  head  against  Lentulus  in  Lucania,  he  hastened  with 
his  main  body  into  Samnium,  where  Curius  lay  near  Beneventum, 
^ting  for  the  junction  of  his  colleague,  and  for  favourable  omens. 
A  night  attack  on  the  consul's  camp  was  disconcerted  by  some  of 
Pyrrhus's  troops  losing  their  way  in  the  darkness ;  and  the  rough 
ground  on  which  the  attack  was  made  was  in  favour  of  the  Bomans. 
Encouraged  by  the  repulse  of  the  night  assault,  Cui'ius  led  down 
his  army  into  the  plain.     Tlie  Bomans,  victorious  on  one  wing, 
were  on  the  other  driven  back  before  the  charge  of  the  elephants, 
when  the  guards  of  the  camp  poured  in  such  a  shower  of  arrows, 
that  the   galled   beasts   turned    round   and   ran  full   upon  the 
phalanx.      The   Bomans,  rushing   in  through   the   openings   in 
the  array  of  spears,  plied  their  short  swords  almost  unresisted 
within  the  enemy's  guard.     The  flower  of  the  Epirot  army  was 
destroyed :    the  camp  of  Pyrrhus   fell   into  the  victors'  hands : 
wid,  in  addition  to  1300  prisoners,  they  took  four  elephants,  the 
first  that  were  ever  seen  at  Bome.     The  wonder  always  excited  by 
^he  animals  when  seen  for  the  first  time  must  have  been  mingled 
with  deep  suggestions  of  oriental  conquest,  when  the  Bomans  saw 
the  strange  beasts  waving  their  trunks  before  the  triumphal  car  of 
flieir  rustic  consul.     The  immense  booty  of  the  royal  camp  was 
afterwards  used  for  the  construction  of  the  aqueduct  which  con- 
veyed the  water  of  the  Anio  to  Bome  {Anio  Vetus). 

Clinging  to  his  enterprise  to  the  last,  Pyrrhus  applied  to  his 
allies  in  the  East  for  the  indispensable  reinforcements,  but  without 
success.  His  enemy,  Antigonus  Gonatas,  reigned  in  Macedonia 
and  threatened  Epirus  itself,  and  the  kings  of  Syria  and  Egypt 
were  busy  with  their  own  affairs.  The  expedition  was  at  an  end ; 
and  Pyrrhus  returned  to  his  own  country  to  reap  his  brilliant  and 

VOL.  ir,  Y 
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prodtle<4  Tiecones  for  the  last  time  (b.c.  275).  landing  in  Epiros 
with  onlv  SOOO  foot  anil  3«>"^  horse,  he  was  soon  strong  enough  tn 
ret?over  the  crown  of  Macedonia  from  Antigonus,  bnt  only  to 
(lerish  the  next  year  by  a  woman*3  hand  in  the  streets  of  Aigos 
(B.r.  272)-*  Bat  even  at  his  final  departure,  he  was  so  loth  to 
relinquish  all  hold  npon  Italy,  that  he  left  a  garrison  under  Milo 
in  Tarentum,  and,  while  he  lived,  this  shadow  of  his  presence  pro- 
loDged  the  resistance  of  the  south. 

)ino  discharged  his  duty  like  a  man  of  sense  and  spirit.     Tlie 
resistance  <^  Italy  was  virtually  ended,  and  the  peace  party  re- 
ooToed  the  political  government  of  Tarentum.     Those  who  chose 
w^re  snffoed  to  leave  the  dty  and  to  bnild  a  separate  fort,  which 
they  sarrmdered  to  the  Romans  without  opposition  from  Milo;  but 
he  lefhsed  to  give  up  the  city  itself     It  was  not  tiU  a  Carthaginian 
fleet  appeared  in  the  bay,  and  the  Tarentines  were  about  to  yield 
the  city  to  them,  that  Milo,  released  from  his  allegiance  by  the 
death  of  Ptnhus,  admitted  the  Romans  into  the  citadel  (b.c.  272). 
It  is  not  easy  to  exaggerate  the  influence  of  this  step  on  the  desti- 
nies of  the  world ;  for  the  possession  of  a  port  like  Tarentum 
might  probably  have  reversed  the  issue  of  the  Punic  Wars.    As 
it  was,  the  Carthaginians  protested  that  they  had  come  in  all 
£riend^p,  to  aid  the   Romans  in  accordance  with  the  treaty. 
Tarentum  was  suffered  to  retain  its  self-government  on  surrender- 
ing all  its  means  of  defence ;  and  the  Lucanians  and  Bmttiantt 
made  their  submission. 

Some  isolated  enterprises  still  remained,  to  complete  the  subju- 
gation of  Italy.     The  first  was  the  reduction  and  ptmishment  of 
the  revolted  Campanian  garrison  of  Rhegium,  who  had  now  held 
out  for  ten  years  against  the  Romans,  the  Carthaginians,  and 
Pyrrhus.     The  city  was  taken  after  a  long  and  desperate  resist- 
ance, and  the  survivors  of  the  original  mutineers  were  scourged 
and  beheaded  in  the  market  place  at  Rome  (b.c.  270).     In  this 
war  we  first  find  Hiero  of  Syracuse  giving  the  Romans  that  sup- 
port which  he  so  faithfully  maintained  throughout  his  long  life 
Hiero  undertook  on  his  own  account  the  reduction  of  those  kindred 
])irates,  the  Mamertines  of  Messana,  with  results  of  which  we 
have  to  speak  in  the  next  chapter.     The  final  effort  of  the  Sam- 
nites,  in  the  shape  of  a  desultory  guerilla  warfare,  was  crushed  hj 
the  united  armies  of  both  consuls  in  the  following  year  (b.c.  269). 
But  at  the  very  time  when  the  last  sparks  of  Italian  independence 
were  trampled  out  in  its  ancient  focus,  a  new  war  was  begun  bv.a 

•  See  Chap.  XVIII.  pp.  107,  108. 
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[people  of  whom  we  have  barely  heard  before.     These  were  tlie 

[Picentines,  on  the  Adriatic  coast,  between  Umbria  and  the  Sabine 

ronntrj'.     They  had  been  the  faithfiil  allies  of  Rome  ever  since  the 

outbreak  of  the  Third  Samnite  War;    and  their  present  revolt 

tfiroBe  probably  from  the  design  of  removing  many  of  them  to 

unionize  the  old  Samnite  coast  on  the  Gulf  of  Salernum.     They 

Inhere  speedily  subdued,  and  the  new  colonies  of  Ariminnm  and 

[Beneventmn  added  security  to  the  Adriatic  coast  and  the  Samnite 

(mountains  (b.c.  268).     Last  of  all,  the  Roman  arms  were  carried 

ibeyond  Tarentum  into  the  lapygian  promontory,  which  forms  the 

'**  heel  "  of  Italy,  and  was  peopled  by  the  Messapians  and  Salen- 

ftines.     The  latter,  who  were  settled  about  the  extreme  headland 

(C  di  Leuca)  claimed  to  be  a  Greek  colony,  founded  by  the  Cretan 

Idomenens  after   the   Trojan  War.      By  their  subjugation,  the 

;  Romans  secured  the  port  of  Brundisiimi,  a  place  of  the  greatest 

importance  to  hold  in  case  Alexander,  the  son  of  Pyrrhus,  should 

revive  his  fether's  projects,  and  afterwards  the  chief  point  of 

«lepartnre  from  Italy  to  Greece  (b.c.  267).     It  was  connected 

with  Rome  by  the  extension  of  the  Appian  road  from  Capua, 

through  Beneventum,  Venusia,  and  Tarentum. 

The  whole  of  Italy  was  intersected  by  military  roads,  and  mili- 
taiy  colonies  (several  of  which  have  been  abeady  mentioned)  were 
established  at  the  most  commanding  points,  to  keep  the  countrj' 
in  subjection,  and  to  guard  against  irruptions  of  the  Gauls  on  the 
north  and  north-east,  where  Ariminnm  was  the  key  of  the  fron- 
tier.   Those  of  the  new  colonies,  as  well  as  many  of  the  older 
settlements,  which  were  planted  on  tlie  sea-shore,  were  charged 
with  the  special  duty  of  guarding  the  coasts,  their  colonists  being 
exempted  from  military  service  by  land.     For  Rome,  though  a 
maritime  city  from  the  first,  had  not  yet  obtained  naval  supre- 
macy in  her  own  waters.     The  fleets  of  the  Carthaginians,  Etrus- 
cans, Massaliots  and  SjTacusans,  had  long  held  the  dominions  of 
the  seas,  from  which  Rome  might  easily  have  been  excluded  but 
for  her  wise  policy  of  commercial  treaties  with  Carthage.     The 
time  was  not  remote  when  the  piratical  galleys  of  Antium  had 
commanded  the  Latin  coast,  and  we  have  seen  Tarentum  setting 
limits  to  Roman  navigation.      Some  progress  had  been  made 
during  the  last  fifty  years.     The  reduction  of  Antium  and  the 
snrrender  of  its  fleet  was  a  first  step  to  the  formation  of  a  navy, 
the  importance  of  which  was  justly  commemorate  by  the  Rostra 
in  the  Forum  (b.c.  338).* 

•  See  p.  288. 
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B.C.  326  u  <zQiiizibaGefi  cs^syn  nnmbez^  of  ^bifs  to  the  Bomaa 
uaarTj  winch  was  organizefl  in  bji.  31  L  bj  die  apfmintmeat  of  two 
a^tmrndft  (//utmri  Jtarni^S),     lEesawiLiLe  ^e  dfrim*  of  the  Etms- 
caui  had  ctrmpriTed  rhsBi  to  jield  to  Csrdiage  the  maritime  si^iie- 
macj  tbi^  had  once  divided  witk  Ii^,  mad  the  cootmned  success 
of  tbe  CartliagmnDis  in  Sicily  had  broi^&t  down  SynMrose  from 
the  prood  position  which.  Diony^ios  had  secured  lor  her  on  the 
sea.     The  MasBaliota  SGHeeh-  appeared  on  the   coast  of  Italy, 
being  content  to  presorve  the  mastsxr  of  thor  own  waters,  and 
to  protect  their  commerce  against  Carthaginian  and  other  inter- 
lopers.   Thus  the  9iq>remacy  of  Ccrdiage  was  no  longer  disputed, 
aod  her  idatioiis  to  Bome  are  deadr  d^oed  br  the  commercial 
treaty  of  b^c  3fj^    The  older  treaty  (blc.  ^^\  of  idiich  this  wbs 
a  renewal^  had  boond  the  Bomans  not  to  sail  beyond  C.  Both 
on  the  Carthaginian  coast*  bnt  now,  besides  the  soperflnoosly 
jealous  exclusion  from  the  Atlantic,  on  the  shores  of  which 
Carthage  had  b^nn  to  focmd  settlemoits,  they  woe  psohibited 
from  trading  with  Sardinia  or  the  cities  of  the  African  coast,  so 
that  Carthage  itself  and  Sicily  alcme  remained  opeaa.  to  their  com- 
merce.    Soch  an  increase  of  jealoosy  contained  the  seeds  of  new 
dissension,  which  must  hare  been  fostoed  by  the  selfish  policy  of 
Carthage  in  carrying  ont  the  military  convention  against  Ftrrhos. 
That  alliance  was  the  last  friendly  ctmnection,  in  presence  of  a 
common  danger,  of  the  two  republics,  whose  interests  were  clearlv 
shown  to  be  irreconcileable  by  the  very  pretence  of  concerted 
action.     The  contrasted  attitudes  of  the  Carthaginian  fleet  off  the 
harbour  of  Tarentum  and  the  army  of  Papirius  outside  its  walls, 
each  watching  for  the  coveted  prize,  was  an  omen  of  the  approach- 
ing rivalry  for  the  dominion,  first  of  Sicily  and  then  of  the  world ; 
and'  the  preference  given  to  the  Bomans  oyer  their  dangerous 
allies  famished  them  with  a  new  centre  of  maritime  power  and  a 
new  motive  for  using  it  to  the  utmost    By  the  conquest  of  Bruttii 
in  the  same  year,  they  obtained  in  the  immense  forest  tract  of 
Sila,  which  contained  a  vast  variety  of  timber  and  produced  the 
best  pitch  then  known,  the  materials  for  building  a  fleet    The 
maritime  organization  of  the  whole  coast  was  provided  for  by  the 
appointment  of  the  four  Quaestors  of  the  fleet  {Qiuidstares  Classia), 
whose  stations  were  at  Ostia,  the  port  of  Bome,  to  command  the 
Etruscan  and  Latin  coasts ;  at  Gales,  for  Campania  and  Magna 
Griecia ;  nt  Ariminum,  for  the  Adriatic  coast ;  but  the  station  of 
the  fourth  is  not  named.     Together  with  these  preparations  at 
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homey  the  republic  sought  for  alliances  among  the  Greek  mari- 
time states  which  had  long  been  at  enmity  with  Carthage.  The 
;  close  friendship  which  had  long  bound  her  to  Massalia  may 
perhaps  be  taken  as  another  sign  of  the  Hellenic  element  in  the 
JRoman  state.  The  Greek  merchants  of  that  city,  who  had  made 
a  collection  to  aid  in  the  restoration  of  Rome  after  its  destruction 
by  the  G^auls,  received  special  commercial  privileges,  and  a  place 
}  at  the  games  next  to  that  of  the  senators,*  A  treaty  was  made  in 
B.C.  306  with  Rhodes,  which  had  now  established  its  independence 
in  the  midst  of  the  eastern  monarchies,  and  another  with  the 
Corinthian  colony  of  ApoUonia  on  the  Ulyrian  coast 

Thus,  on  the  eve  of  the  completion  of  her  five-hundredth  yeai*, 
Borne  had  extended  her  dominion  over  all  Italy,  and  was  preparing 
to  contend  for  the  empire  of  the  world.  The  confederated  Latins, 
the  wealthy  cities  of  Etruria,  the  hardy  races  of  the  Sabellian 
Block,  were  each  as  unfit  to  take  her  place  at  the  head  of  a  united 
ftaly  5  as  they  had  proved  unable  to  arrest  her  advance.  Whatever 
sympathy  may  be  felt  with  nations  struggling  for  their  indepen- 
dence, whatever  disgust  at  the  heartless  selfishness  and  bad  faith 
which  marked  so  many  steps  of  the  republic's  progress,  it  is  clear 
that  Rome's  aggrandizement  was  an  essential  part  of  that  great 
plan,  which  is  gradually  developed  at  every  step  in  the  history  of 
the  world,  and  which  is  no  more  dependent  on  man's  virtues  than 
it  is  frustrated  by  his  faults.  The  good  will  ever  tend  to  work  out 
S^,  the  evil  to  retard  it,  and  the  choice  between  them  is  of  infinite 
consequence  to  our  own  moral  responsibility ;  but  the  Supreme 
liuler  is  ever  teaching  us  how  puny  are  our  best  efforts  to  give  an 
impulse  to  His  work,  how  powerless  our  worst  opposition  to  re- 
sist it.  The  historian  has  no  need  to  palliate  the  wrongs  which 
Divine  Providence  overrules  to  its  own  designs  ;  and  he  must  ever 
feel  how  partial  and  short-sighted  are  his  most  careful  judgments 
^f  the  character  and  motives  of  the  actors.  When  he  has  done 
Ws  best  to  exalt  self-sacrificing  virtue,  when  he  has  poured  out  his 
indignation  alike  against  the  despot  and  the  meanness  which  is 
dazzled  by  despotism,  when  he  has  stripped  the  veil  from  the 
selfish  wrongs  which  are  so  often  excused  by  the  pretext  of 
patriotism,  he  still  shrinks  from  assuming  the  authority  of  a 
judge,  and  leaves  every  man  to  stand  or  fall  to  his  own  Master. 
It  is  his  more  grateftd  task  to  trace,  by  the  light  of  faith  in  God's 
government  of  the  world,  the  unfolding  of  the  great  scheme  in 
which  use  is  made  of  the  cruel  despotism,  the  haughty  and  selfish 

*  It  was  called  CfroKOsUuiSf  that  is,  the  Greek  platfoi-m. 
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aristocracy,  the  lieadsti'ong  and  turbulent  republic,  as  well  as  of 
the  best  ordered  forms  of  free  but  stable  government ;  to  see  how 
each  agent  has  been  fitted  for  his  work,  and  how  each  part  of  the 
work  has  been  assigned  to  the  agent  best  able  to  do  it  Rome  was 
the  power  most  fitted  to  unite  Italy  in  one  great  state,  preparator}' 
to  the  union  of  the  civilized  world  in  one  vast  empire.  The 
Romans  alone,  of  all  the  Italian  nations,  added  to  the  highcbt 
courage  and  the  most  unflinching  perseverance  the  profoundest 
respect  for  law  and  discipline.  Rome  alone  possessed  the  secret 
of  welding  the  fragments"  successfully  brought  together  by 
conquest  into  a  political  whole,  in  which  municipal  freedom  was 
reconciled  with  the  unity  and  supremacy  of  the  central  power; 
while  her  internal  struggles  had  resulted  in  a  constitution  which, 
though  containing,  like  all  others,  the  seeds  of  dissolution,  had 
enough  of  vitality  and  permanence  to  enable  her  citizens  to  pre- 
sent a  imited  front  to  the  world.  The  external  and  internal  con- 
flicts of  five  centuries,  like  the  fierceness  of  the  blast-ftimace,  and 
the  perpetual  blows  of  the  hammer,  had  given  her  the  strength  of 
that  metal,  which  is  her  prophetic  symbol,  and  prepared  her  to  do 
in  tlie  political  world  that  universal  work  which  it  does  in  the 
material.  "  The  fourth  kingdom  shall  be  strong  as  iron ;  foras- 
much as  iron  breaketh  in  pieces  and  subdueth  all  things :  and  as 
iron  that  breaketh  in  pieces  all  these,  shall  it  break  in  pieces  and 
bruise."* 

The  successive  steps  by  which  Rome  advanced  to  this  position 
have  been  traced  at  each  stage  of  the  narrative.  It  only  remains 
to  take  a  summary  view  of  her  present  constitution,  in  its  relation 
to  the  empire  she  had  established  in  Italy.  Of  the  extent  and 
nature  of  that  empire,  an  excellent  general  idea  is  given  by  Dr. 
Arnold : — "  Thus  the  whole  extent  of  Italy,  from  the  Macra  and 
the  Rubicon  to  Rhegium  and  Bmndisiimi,  was  become  more  or 
less  subject  to  Rome.  But  it  was  not  merely  that  the  several 
Italian  nations  were  to  follow  in  war  where  Rome  might  choose  to 
lead  them ;  nor  yet  that  they  paid  a  certain  tribute  to  the  sove- 
reign state,  such  as  Athens  received  from  her  subject  allies.  The 
Roman  dominion  in  Italy  had  wrested  large  tracts  of  land  from 
the  conquered  nations  in  every  part  of  the  peninsula;  forests, 
inines,  and  harbours  had  become  the  property  of  the  Roman 
people^  from  which  a  large  revenue  was  derived,  so  that  all  classes 
of  Roman  citizens  were  enriched  by  their  victories  :  the  rich  ac- 
quired a  great  extent  of  land  to  hold  in  occupation ;   the  potir 

♦  Daniel  ii.  40. 
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cbtamed  grants  of  land  in  freehold  by  an  agrarian  law ;  while  tlie 
?reat  increase  of  revenne  required  a  greater  number  of  persons  to 
collect  it,  and  thus,  from  the  quaestors  to  the  lowest  collectors  or 
clesrks  employed  imder  them,  all  the  officers  of  government  became 
suddenly  multiplied."*  These  state  possessions  and  administrative 
functions  secured  to  the  central  government  a  supreme  authoriij-, 
which  was  felt  in  its  ramifications  throughout  the  whole  peninsula; 
and,  while  the  several  peoples  retained  their  own  language  and 
national  existence,  their  own  laws  and  internal  administration, 
they  were  constantly  becoming  more  and  more  Romanized.  The 
republic  was  a  more  compact  state  than  its  rival  Carthage,  or  than 
the  great  eastern  monarchies  had  ever  been. 

It  is  not,  however,  easy  to  define  the  precise  limits  between  the 
political  supremacy  of  Rome  and  the  rights  that  were  left  to  the 
Italian   states.     The  sovereign  prerogatives  of  making  war  in 
which  all  the  subject  nations  must  lend  their  aid,  of  concluding 
treaties  by  which  they  were  all  bound,  and  of  coining  money  which 
circulated  through  the  whole  peninsula,  belonged  of  course  to  the 
sovereign  city.f     "  It  is  probable,"  as  Mommsen  points  out,  "  that 
formally  the  general  rights  of  the  leading  conununity  extended  no 
further  :  but  to  these  rights  there  was  necessarily  attached  a  pre- 
rogative of  sovereignty  that  practically  went  far  beyond  them." 
One  of  the  most  powerful  means  of  extending  that  sovereignty 
was  the  incorporation  of  the  subject  states  more  or  less  closely 
with   Home,   while  they  were  debarred  from  exercising  among 
themselves  those  rights  which  were  granted  them  in  relation  to 
the  sovereign  state.     We  have  seen,  from  time  to  time,  how  the 
Homans  conferred  on  their  conquered  subjects  or  their  voluntary 
allies  various  degrees  of  their  own  political  and  social  privileges. 
The  result  was  that  the  states  of  Italy  came  under  three  distinct 
classes: — ^the  Bomnn  Citizem^  the  Z^m  Name^  and  the  AlUes^X 
The  first  class,  as  the  name  implies,  contained  all  that  had  been 

*  Arnold,  Uiaiory  of  Rome,  vol.  ii.  pp.  532,  533. 

t  It  was  in  B.c.  269  that  the  Komans  first  added  to  their  old  cumbrous  and  copiK'i* 
'Honey  a  silver  coinage,  conformed  to  that  of  the  Greek  states.  The  denatUts  (nomi- 
nally eqnal  to  ten  ases  or  pounds  of  copper)  Was  intended  to  be  e<iual  to  the  Greek 
•'ffuhmaf  and  was  worth  nearly  dd.  This  was  the  chief  current  coin  throug:hout 
^taly.  The  Romans  kept  their  own  accounts  In  acderces  {sestertii).  The  sesterce 
^^as  a  small  silver  coin,  of  the  nominal  Value  of  two  and  a  half  ascs,  and  really 
"in«l  to  one-fourth  of  the  denarius,  or  2\d,  It  represented  the  original  taltte  of 
the  at,  when  it  was  reaUy  a  pound  of  Copper,  as  lihralis.  Sec  further,  on  the  whole 
*'ubject,  the  author^ s  articles  on  Boman  weights  and  money  in  the  JXetiOitary  of 
Miquities, 

X  Cives  Romani,  Nomen  Ijiitiinim,  S«)oii; 
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admitted  to  the  fall  Boman  franchise,  by  the  extension  of  which  Rome 
had  been  enlarged  from  an  urban  community  to  a  wide-spread  teni- 
tory.  From  the  Ciminian  forest  in  Etroria  to  beyond  the  Liris  in 
Campania,  large  tracts  of  land  had  been  included  in  the  domaia  of 
the  republic,  and  added  to  the  number  of  the  Boman  tribes,  which 
were  thus  made  up  to  thirty-three.  Veii  (with  its  chief  aUies), 
the  Sabines,  the  Latins,  the  Yolscians,  Jilquians,  and  other 
Sabellian  tribes,  and  a  great  part  of  the  Campanians,  had  been 
thus  incorporated,  with  a  few  exceptions  even  in  Latium,  such  as 
Tibur  and  Prseneste,  from  which  the  full  citizenship  was  withheld. 
On  others  it  was  only  conferred  in  its  social,  to  the  exclusion  of 
political,  rights.*  To  the  cities  included  in  this  public  domain, 
the  boundaries  of  which  cannot  be  accurately  defined,  must  be 
added  some  of  the  Roman  colonies  throughout  Italy;  but  the  greater 
number  of  the  colonies  fell  under  the  next  head.  With  reference 
to  the  formation  of  this  class  of  Boman  citizens,  it  should  he 
borne  in  mind  that  the  admission  of  the  people  of  a  foreign  state 
into  the  dominant  civic  body  was  originally  regarded  as  a  gain  to 
the  latter  rather  than  to  the  former,  who  lost  the  rights  of  citizen- 
ship in  their  own  states,  in  order  that  Bome  might  be  reUeved 
from  the  rivalry  of  independent  neighbours.  It  was  not  till  she 
had  become  the  mistress  of  a  great  empire  that  the  enjoyment  of 
her  citizenship  could  be  prized  as  the  highest  privilege;  and  a 
native  of  Tusculum,  for  example,  must  long  have  regarded  the 
change  with  a  regret  like  that  of  an  Irish  patriot  for  the  parlia- 
ment on  College  Green.  From  this  -point  of  view  we  can  under- 
stand the  eagerness  of  Bome  to  confer  her  citizenship  on  the 
people  of  other  states,  nay  even  to  impose  it  as  the  penalty  of 
defeat  in  war.  But  when  she  became  a  sovereign  state^  she  began 
to  restrict  what  was  now  truly  a  privilege,  and  to  place  those  who 
would  in  earlier  days  have  been  full  citizens  in  one  of  the  Hv 
classes  that  are  still  to  be  described. 

The  Latiti  Nai/w  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  Latin  cities, 
nearly  aU  of  which,  as  we  have  just  seen,  possessed  the  full 
Boman  franchise.  It  originated  from  the  time  when  Bome,  having 
recently  become  the  head  of  the  states  of  Latium,  joined  the 
Latins  in  sending  out  colonies,  besides  those  foimded  by  herself 
alone.  These  "  Latin  colonies  " — as  they  were  called  in  contra- 
distinction to  those  purely  Boman — enjoyed  only  such  civic  rights 
as  were  at  first  granted  to  the  conquered  cities  of  Latium ;  the 
most  important  being  the  freedom  of  trading  and  inheriting  pro- 

*  This  was  caUed  the  civUas  shie  iuffragio. 
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perty  within  the  Roman  state,  and  the  privilege  of  any  of  their 
citizens  to  be  enrolled  in  one  of  the  Boman  tribes  on  migrating  to 
Home.  By  the  increasing  jealousy  with  which,  as  we  have  just 
seen,  the  Romans  afterwards  guarded  their  citizenship,  this  privi- 
lege of  becoming  citizens  by  migration  was  confined  to  those  who 
had  held  magistracies  in  a  Latin  state.  Long  before  the  present 
period,  these  colonies  had  ceased  to  have  any  connection  with  the 
Latins,  and  the  name  was  perpetuated  to  describe  a  certain  position 
of  restricted  civic  privilege,  which  was  granted  to  colonies  sent 
out  by  Rome  herself,  and  which  the  colonists  were  content  to 
accept  in  consideration  of  the  lands  allotted  to  them.  Most  of 
the  Boman  colonies,  in  fact,  belonged  to  this  class. 

These  colonies,  whether  "  Roman"  or  "Latin,"  formed  a  vital 
part  of  the  system  by  which  the  Roman  empire  was  extended. 
They  were  in  Italy,  what  Cicero  calls  the  later  colonies  in  distant 
lands,  "bulwarks  of  the  empire"  {prapugnacula  imperii);  and  in 
return  they  leant  for  support  upon  the  force  of  the  mother  city. 
They  were  at  first  founded  in  conquered  districts,  to  keep  the 
people  in  subjection ;  and  the  colonists  received  a  share — ^usually 
a  third — of  the  conquered  territory,  firom  the  cultivation  of  which, 
whether  by  themselves  or  the  dispossessed  proprietors  as  their 
tenants,  they  derived  the  name  ever  since  used  to  describe  such 
settlers.*  No  Roman  colony  could  be  composed  of  mere 
adventurers,  going  out  at  their  own  pleasure ;  but  each  Was  sent 
forth  by  the  vote  either  of  the  senate,  or  the  centuries,  or  the 
pleb6.f  Leaders,  usually  three  in  number,  J  were  appointed  to 
conduct  the  colonists,  who  were  entirely  volunteers.  The  law 
defined  each  man's  allotment  of  land.  They  marched  to  the 
appointed  place  in  mai'tial  array  and  under  military  discipline.  § 
There  a  city  was  marked  out  by  the  plough,  and  the  boundaries  of 
its  territory  were  carefuUy  drawn ;  and  a  number  of  functionaries, 
who  accomptmied  the  colony,  proceeded  to  the  work  of  land- 
measuring,  building,  organizing,  preparing  records,  and  providing 
for  the  administration  of  the  law.  The  government  of  the  colony 
was  modelled  on  that  of  the  parent  state.  There  was  a  popular 
assembly,  which  chose  the  magistrates,  and  might  even  make 
laws,  provided  they  did  not  clash  with  those  of  Rome.     There 

*  Colonus  from  colere,  to  tUl, 
t  By  a  senatus  consuUum,  a  lex,  or  a  plehiseUum. 

t  Triumviri  ad  coUnwa  deducendos.    There  were  also  decemviri,  quinqucviri,  and 
ligiiUifriri,  that  is,  ten,  five,  or  twenty  leadei*s. 
S  **Sub  vcxillo,**  that  is,  utider  thi  standard. 
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•Ninii.n-^.  -L: :  ^nr-.*^  i  --zii. -iiiii  *!  .f  li'vjr"  isf:-     Tbeir  aDiancc 

%* :  I  1  .r:  T  ii»  -.:^^  •  ^^c-.m^  Z«  mas.  t*  ■_.  '^  7:  "'ir^i  — :  and  in  some 
Tt.*^*  \ikt  Tj-'ii  •-r^  i:  "lit?  iiii::!iii'  '*^l:H•af^a"lti^  w^rt  l-^ihiddfin  to 
.'S.^rrLxr^  ^m.  ^u  i  rjit^^  lit*  zitt  i  ciaz.  annT  vas  still 
."i^*:  ii  '/'.ct •<  c  Mn  j-^  t  ~i*T  Z.  r-is:'  izji  LAifn  citiziais,  the 
4..f^  "FcT*^  '-•  rziii  -.  fzTL.:*^!  !viiMi:j--!LT>.  I'carecilv  on  a  scale 
'•^^^"•.•t»i  '-/^  "T^i — :  '.rr.  .1  !-A-*t  .c  3fc»:^ijssdTT  il^-eir  whole  force 
v'.^,,i  '>r  i-  'ii^  i^-7»>.il  c  I.:cjf.  Ej»  1  «care  t*:>fe  the  expense 
\i  >>  '.tt:;    tcT^^'Tii*-  i^'I  ziic  ZAXK^^^^i  f  :r  ihi<  pmpoee  weie 


'r;,fv;  >r:fL  If  irr^-f^^irr.  '  7  r.  ii»:i  3!>rr^.  ILe  most  cosdj  muni- 
»  ^f,*  ',f  v^  w^THr  fT-.T.i^i  '7  tl-^r  Lirlr  :::^  and  the  allies:  and 
*{,*:  (>::.* .i.^KiT.  <i  ill:-e»i  csTji'rr  wi?  tkrioe  that  raised  bv  the 
Sif,u,i%x.h  i\\A  i:,fT  L&tiik*^  Hv  Grtiek  maHrfme  cities,  in  the  same 
%ay,  f'.n/.^L-A  c-Ltlu^i-rs  to  ii.e  floet.  Thns  the  allies  added  to 
U:(i  t^^'fti'^.h  of  Borae,  while  sharing  none  of  the  privileges  of 
li'T  i:\U7ji\t*^  ex^-^rjtt  tLe  material  ben^ts?  of  her  goremment  and 
Utf  ittfwerful  jin>tection  from  foreign  foes- 

f  n  the  iHfVit'utal  government  of  the  allied  states,  Home  pursuc<I 
Imt  yrijat  Hy*iU;u\  of  making  her  power  the  sm^r  by  moderation  in 
Uh  um*,  and  preferring  indirect  influence  to  direct  coercion.  Like 
Kpiirhi,  Mh(?  cver)rwhere  fevoured  the  aristocratic  party,  and  the 
n*«iilt  of  lIiiH  jKdify  was  seen  in  a  striking  case,  when  Capna 

1 1  WM  rulM  curia  or  (/rth  derar'wuum:  its  nicmlters  were  ciirialtt  or  deatrionts. 
t  ^'M'Hf  FfJtfUrata  Ciritalfn,  or  Fadtrali, 
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refused  to  join  the  Samnites.     In  no  Italian  state  wore  the  people 
reduced  to  a  condition  like  that  of  the  Lacedaemonian  helots,  nor 
does  tribute  seem  to  have  been  exacted,  except  from  the  Celtic 
cantons,  which  were  probably  regarded  as  mere  settlements  of 
barbarians  within  the  limits  of  the  empire.     Indeed,  the  first  de- 
signation by  which  the  Italians  were  recognised  as  a  united  people, 
"the  men  of  the  toga"  {togati)^  was  used  to  distinguish  them 
from  the  Celts,  "  the  men  of  the  hose"  {braccati)\*  and  the  dis- 
tinction corresponded  to  the  great  geographical  division  between 
Gaul  and  Italy  in  the  proper  sense,  f     Within  the  latter  limits, 
the  toga  became  more  and  more  the  mark  of  Boman  influence ;  in 
other  words,  Italy  became  more  and  more  Latinized.     And  the 
more  snocessfully  this  process  was  can-ied  on,  the  more  impossible 
did  it  become  to  maintain  the  allied  states  in  their  inferior  position. 
Such  a  condition  was  natural  enough  for  newly  conquered  nations 
in  a  newly  conquered  land ;  but  when  the  Italians  saw  the  Roman 
empire  overspreading  the  world,  extended  by  their  own  toil  and 
blood,  they  must  have  felt  that  the  seat  of  that  empire  was  no 
longer  Rome,  but  Italy,  and  that  all  Italians  ought  to  have  an 
equal   share  of  privilege.      The  assertion  of  these  claims  was 
IK«tponed  while  the  subject  states  were  rushing  on  side  by  side 
with  the  Romans  in  the  career  of  victory  ;  but  at  length  they  had 
to  be  conceded,  and  the  Lex  Julia  conferred  the  full  Roman 
citizenship  on  the  Allies  as  well  as  on  the  Latins,  whose  cities 
were  included  under  the  general  name  of  municijna  (b.c.  90). 

Thus  within  ten  years  of  the  departure  of  Pyrrhus  from  Italy, 
the  country  had  become  united,  at  the  expense  of  the  liberties  of 
its  several  states,  and  Rome  had  grown  to  a  truly  sovereign  power. 
The  changes  which  had  meanwhile  taken  place  in  her  own  constitu- 
tion, though  giving  a  vast  increase  of  power  to  the  popular  element, 
had  not  deprived  her  of  that  concentrated  force  which  is  wielded 
hy  an  aristocracy.  The  growth  of  great  families  among  the  ple- 
heians  reinforced  the  upper  classes;  and,  though  the  exclusive 
aristocracy  of  birth  had  been  broken  down,  the  aristocracy  of  wealth 
I'OBsesfled  an  overwhelming  influence.  A  stable  centre  for  that 
lufluence  was  provided  in  the  senate,  whose  initiative  in  receiving 
»nrtm8sadors  and  in  all  questions  of  war  and  peace,  gave  it  a  pro- 

*  It  is  curions  that  the  Celts  of  Italy  should  liave  been  distinguished  by  an  artioli' 
**f  attire  so  *'  conspicnoos  by  its  absence  "  in  those  of  our  own  island.  In  fact,  some 
sort  of  ]MLntaloons  seem  to  liave  l)oen  worn  by  all  the  nations  tliat  surrounded  tlio 
Oreeks  and  Italians,  from  the  Persians  to  the  Ganls. 

t  See  Chap.  XIX.  p.  134. 
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ponderating  weight  during  the  long  career  of  military  conflict  oi 
which  Borne  had  embarked      The   constitution  of  this  ai 
body  was  now  finally  settled,  and  a  path  was  opened  to  its  honot 
for  every  citizen  who  had  the  wealth  to  conduct  a  successful  caQ* 
vass,  by  making  its  membership  a  direct  and  necessary  result  of 
election  to  the  first  of  the  higher  magistracies.     It  was  in  b.c.  261 
that  the  number  of  the  quaestors  was  increased  to  eight;    an< 
about  the  same  time  the  discretion  of  the  censors  in  eKclading 
jxast  magistrate  from  a  seat  in  the  senate— except  for  "  infisuny 
— ^was  abolished.     On  the  expiration  of  their  office,  the  qaa^toral 
entered  the  senate  with  the  right  of  speaking,  and  vacancies  were 
filled  up  from  their  number  on  the  next  censorial  revision.     The{ 
assembly,  thus  frequently  recruited  from  a  class  whom  the  people 
had  recently  elected,  became  the  representative  of  all  orders  in  the 
state,  and  the  august  majesty  with  which  it  spoke  to  foreigna^ 
was  the  true  voice  of  the  Roman  people.     Compared  with  this 
power,  that  of  the  consuls,  who  held  office  only  for  a  year,  was 
really  insignificant.* 

On  the  minor  political  changes  of  tliis  period  it  is  unneoessaiy 
to  dwell.    The  attempt  of  the  censor  Appius  Claudius  to  increase 
the  influence  of  the  great  families  by  allowing  their  freedmen  (the 
emancipated  slaves)  to  enrol  themselves  in  any  tribe  they  pleased 
(b.c.  312)  was  reversed  by  the  censors  Fabius  and  Decius,  who 
confined  them  to  the  four  city  tribes  (b.c.  304).     The  distinction 
between  the  country  and  city  tribes  was  still  marked  by  a  differ- 
ence of  manners  and  occupations,  which  we  could  wish  to  have 
better  means  of  tracing.     The  members  of  the  country  tribes  were 
still  rustics,  though  folly  sensible  of  their  stake  in  the  greatness 
of  the  city  and  their  share  in  her  glory..    They  went  up  to  Rome 
to  take  part  in  the  electioQS  and  in  voting  upon  important  mea- 
sures, to  present  themselves  at  the  military  levies,  or  to  traDsact 
law  and  otlier  private  business.     "With  these  exceptions,  and 
when  they  were  not  serving  in  the  legions,  they  lived  on  their 
small  properties  in  the  country ;    their  business  was  agriculture, 
their  recreations  were  country  sports,  and  their  social  pleasures 
were  found  in  the  meetings  of   their  neighbours  at  seasons  of 
festival ;  at  these  times  there  would  be  dancing,  music,  and  often 
some  pantomimic  acting,  or  some   rude  attempts  at  dramatic 
dialogue,  one  of  the  simplest  and  most  universal  amusements  of 
the  human  mind.    This  was  enough  to  satisfy  all  their  intellectual 

*  We  have  not  space  to  describe  the  details  of  the  senate  a  constitution,  a  sul^cct 
which  is  admirably  treated  in  Dr.  Mommsen*s  History. 
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fiarings ;  of  the  beauty  of  painting,  sculpture,  or  architecture,  of 
the  charms  of  eloquence  and  of  the  highest  poetry,  of  the  deep 
interest  which  can  be  excited  by  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  all  the 
wonders  around  us  and  within  us,  of  some  of  the  highest  and 
most  indispensable  enjoyments  of  an  Athenian's  nature,  the  agri- 
cultural Romans  of  the  fifth  century  had  no  notion  whatsoever."* 
But  the  life  of  a  nation  is  more  than  the  most  refined  pleasures  ; 
and,  while  the  polished  and  philosophical  Athenians  were  yielding 
their  liberty  to  tyrant  after  tyrant,  and  worshipping  Demetrius 
Poliorcetes  as  a  god,  the  Latin  and  Sabine  farms  were  rearing 
Buch  men  as  Fabricius  and  "  Curius  with  his  unkempt  locks,"  to 
conquer  kings  in  dignity  as  well  as  in  arms. 

The  Romans    of  the  city,  enjoying  that   higher   intellectual 
activity  which  is  purchased  at  so  great  a  cost  of  serene  pleasure, 
and  sometimes  of  profounder  energy,  had  some  scope  for  their 
powers  in  the  conduct  of  political  affairs,  like  the  Athenians.    But 
practical  politics  can  never  engross  the  mind  of  a  thoughtful  man, 
and  it  was  well  for  after  ages  that  the  most  masculine  minds  of 
Rome  found  a  special  field  for  those  speculative  energies  which 
the  Greeks  devoted  to  literature  and  philosophy.     There  seems  to 
have  been  something  in  the  character  of  the  people,  and  there 
was  very  much  in  the  working  of  the  constitution,  to  turn  their 
thoughts  to  the  study  of  law.     It  was  part  of  the  inheritance  handed 
down  by  their  patriarchal  constitution,  that  the  heads  of  families 
ninstbe  able  to  adjust  and  defend  the  rights  of  their  clansmen  and 
their  chents  by  knowledge  as  well  as  power;  and  the  hall  of  every 
Roman  nobleman  was  a  waiting  room,  thronged  with  friends  and 
dependents  who  came  to  consult  him  on  his  first  appearance  in  the 
morning.     There  were  some  families,  in  particular,  that  sought  in 
legislation  and  civil  administration  the  fame  which  most  of  their 
compeers  won  by  arms.     Such  was  the  Claudian  house,  which 
could  boast  of  the  Decemvir  and  the  Censor,  of  the  Laws  of  the 
Twelve  Tables  and  the  Appian  Road.     Tiberius  Coruncanius,  the 
colleague  of  LaBvinus  in  the  first  campaign   against  Pyrrhus, 
appears  to  have  been  the  first  of  those  "  counsel  learned  in  the 
law  "  (jtmscansuUz)  who  devoted  themselves  to  the  task  of  direct- 
ing all  who  came  to  seek  their  advice,  and  whose  opinions  consti- 
tnted  that  great  body  of  unwritten  law,  "  the  answers  of  skilled 
lawyers  "  (responsa  prudentium),    A  remarkable  step  was  taken 
towards  the  general    publication  of  such  learning  by  Gneeus 
Flavins,  the  secretary  of  the  censor  Appius  Claudius,  who  pub- 

•  Aniold*8  History  of  Jtonte,  vol.  ii.  pp.  448,  449, 
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V\::hel  a  book  de^ribing  the  technical  fonns  of  pleading  and  the 
roles  for  fixing  the  sittings  of  the  coorts — ^matters  wliich  the 
)iatricians  had  hitherto  kept  as  the  secrets  of  their  order.  Though 
the  son  of  a  freedman,  Flavins  was  enrolled  bj  his  patron  in  tlie 
*-enate,  and  elected  Curule  iEdile  by  the  j^eople.  His  work 
appears  to  have  been  the  first  that  was  written  on  Roman  law. 

Of  general  literature,  except  the  Pontifical    Annals    and   the 
genealogical  registers  of  great  families,   there  was  an    absolute 
dearth ;  for  the  Hellenic  impulse,  to  which  all  Roman  literature 
owed  its  origin,  with  one  remarkable  exception,  only  appears  for 
the  first  time  in  the  tragedies  of  Livius  Andronicus,  himself  a 
Greek,  after  the  First  Punic  War.     The  only  approach  to  dra- 
matic  composition  was   in  the  Fabul^  Atellaruej  already  men- 
tioned as  borrowetl  fix)m  the  Oscans  of  Campania, — a  rude,  coarse 
dialogue  on  some  ludicrous  subject-     There  was  another  form  of 
iiuligenoas  poetry,  not  yet   dignified  with  the  name  of  litera- 
ture, but  destined  to  receive  a  brilliant  development.     Satire  li;i« 
been  weU  described  as  a  hardy,  prickly  shrub  of  genuine  Latin 
gi*owth,  and  by  far  the  best  product  of  the  soil.    It  originated  witlj 
the  strolling  minstrels  or  ballad  singers,  who  went  from  town  t<' 
town  and  from  house  to  house,  dancing  to  the  music  of  the  flutr 
and  chanting  the  medleys  {satura;)^*  which  they  either  impro- 
vised or  had  previously  composed  on  any  subject  suggested  bv 
tlicir  own  fancy  or  suited  to  their  hearers,  in  a  peculiar  metri' 
called  the  Saturniari^  which  survives  in  the  fragments  of  Njevius, 
and  in  some  epitaphs  of  the  age  we  are  now  describing.    These 
ballads  formed   a  part  of  the   entertainments  provided  for  the 
Roman  people,  in   conjunction   with    musicians,  dancers,  rope- 
walkers,  jugglers,    and  Etruscan   pantomimists,   at  the    Great 
Games,  besides  the  chariot  races  which  were  tlie  proper  bnsine:?5* 
of  that  great  national  festival,  the  origin  of  which  is  referred  to 
the  age  of  the  Tarquins.     Tliose  games,  preser\^ed  with  religious 
reverence,  and  converted  from  an  occasional  into  an  annual  festival, 

•  The  etjnnology  of  this  word  is  still  iu  dispute  ;  but  tlicre  socms  uo  good  rcaA>D 
for  rejecting  the  obvious  explanation  derived  from  its  use  as  a  common  noun.  ^1i?n 
Tennj'son  calls  his  **  Princess  "■  a  «ierf/fy,  no  one  hesitates  to  seek  (though  not  every 
one  succeedfl  in  finding)  his  meaning  in  the  common  sense  of  tlie  latter  word.  So 
wlion  we  find  satiira,  derived  from  safur  (full),  signifying  a  dish  of  various  sorts  of 
food,  and  when  we  are  besides  told  by  Dionysius  that  the  poetical  aatura  was  vaxtAi 
up  of  various  kinds  of  poems,  we  can  hardly  doubt  whence  the  satirists  obtained  the 
name  of  the  dish  they  set  before  their  hearers.  Tlierc  is  no  direct  connection  with 
the  Greek  Satyrs  and  Satyrio  Drama,  tliongh  it  is  quite  i)0ssible  that  the  kttfrname 
came  ultimately  from  the  same  root. 
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whi-u  the  cunile  a^dilcs  were  appointed  to  superintend  them  (b.C. 
i*ii7),  fiiruished  the  nucleus  of  u  national  theatre,  especially  when 
a  stage  was  erected  in  the  Circus  ]\Iaximus,  and  a  sum  provided  l)y 
the  state  for  the  exliibitions  just  referred  to  (b.c.  3(54).  But, 
titongh  a  century  had  elapsed  since  that  time,  there  Avas  still  a 
prejudice  against  the  performers,  both  rooted  in  public  feeling  and 
embodied  in  the  law.  The  art  of  the  poet  and  mimist  seems  to 
have  been  despised  as  generally  practised  by  low  foreigners,  Oscan 
and  Etruscan,  feared  as  an  instrument  of  the  enchanter,  and  disap- 
lifoved  as  a  weapon  aimed  at  public  order  and  private  character. 
The  Twelve  Tables  forbad  alike  the  incantations  of  the  sorcerer, 
the  dirges  of  hired  mourners,  and  the  personal  attacks  of  the 
lampooner ;  and  Cato  tells  us  that  "  in  former  times  the  trade  of 
a  poet  was  not  respected;  if  anyone  occupied  himself  therewith, 
w  addicted  himself  to  banquets,  he  was  called  an  idler ; "  and  the 
practice  of  such  arts  for  pay  was  held  as  a  special  degradation. 
Performers  were  excluded  by  the  censors  from  the  army  and  the 
comitia.  The  magistrates  sat  in  judgment  on  their  performances ; 
and  the  actor  who  presumed  on  the  grudging  patronage  of  the 
state  might  pay  for  his  want  of  success  with  imprisonment  and 
stripes.  Such  discouragements  eflfectually  postponed  the  rise  of 
a  national  dramatic  literature.  None  but  persons  of  a  low  class 
vrould  become  performers ;  and  these  were  for  the  most  part 
Etruscans. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  chariot  races  were  held  in  the  greatest 
honour,  and  presided  over  by  the  highest  magistrate  present  at 
Rome.  At  first  two  chariots  ran  at  a  time,  their  drivers  being 
ilistinguished  by  colours,  which  were  supposed  to  have  reference  to 
the  seasons,  the  white  for  the  winter  snow,  the  red  for  the  summer 
heat :  two  others  were  afterwards  added,  the  ffreen  for  spring,  and 
the  btue  or  yrey  for  autumn.  Each  colour  had  of  course  its  own 
eager  partisans ;  but  it  was  not  till  the  time  of  the  empire  that  they 
l^ecame  symbols  of  political  factions,  and  at  last  the  emblems  of 
those  feuds  which  deluged  the  circus  of  Constantinople  with  blood. 
"Rie  games  of  the  circus  must  not  be  dismissed  without  a  mention 
of  that  fatal  symptom  of  degeneracy,  the  first  exhibition  of  gladia- 
torial shows  in  the'  first  year  of  the  Punic  Wars  (b.c.  264)  as  a 
p&rt  of  the  solemnities  at  the  funeral  of  D.  Junius  Brutus.  The 
practice  is  said  to  have  been  borrowed  fi'om  the  Etruscans,  as 
^  substitute  for  the  human  sacrifices  offered  fi'om  time  im- 
niemorial  at  the  funerals  of  great  men,  as  for  example  at  that  of 
Patroclus  in  the  Iliad j  that  the  deceased  might  not  depart  un- 
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"  Urba  antiqna  faity  Tjrii  tennere  coloni 
Cabthaoo,  ItalUm  contra  Tyberinaqne  longd 
Ostia;  dives  opum,  gtndiisqae  asperrtma  belli." — Yiroil, 


STCTLT  THB  BATTLX-FIELD  OF  ROME  AXD  OARTHAQE  —  ITS  OONHIOTIOir  WITH  ITALY, 
GRRSCB,  AKD  OARTHAQX — 8UZI7RB  Of  XKSSANA  BT  THB  XAMBRTHrBS-HTHBT  ARB 
BB8IB0BD  BT  HIBRO — AID  TOTBD  TO  THBX  BT  THB  ROHANS — BBQINNIHO  OF  THE 
rmST  PUHIO  WAR — SUOOBSSES  or  THB  ROMANS — THBT  ARB  JOIKED  BT  HIBRO^THBIR 
TIOTORT  AT  AQRIGBHTITM —BISTORT  OP  THB  PH(B]fI0IAR9— THEIR  PROPER  RAMB 
CAHAAKITB9— THEIR  LANOTTAOB  SEMITIC — TRADITION  OP  THBIR  MIGRATION  PROM 
THB  RED  SEA  TO  THB  MBDITBRRANBAN — THB  OITIBS  OP  PH(BNICIA — HISTORT  OP  TTRE 
AND  8ID0N — THBIR  OOXMBROB  AND  NAVIGATION — OOIiONIBS  OP  THB  PH<BNICrANS — 
CARTHAGE — LEGENDS  OP  ITS  FOUNDATION — ITS  DOMINION  IN  AFRICA — ITS  MARITIMB 
AND  COLONIAL  XMPIRB  IN  SPAIN,  SARDINIA,  AND  SICILT — RIYALRT  WITH  THB 
GRBBBS  AND  ALLIANCB  WITH  THB  TYRRHENIANS— THB  CARTHAGINIAN  CONSTITUTION  ^ 
AND  RRLIGION  —  RELATIONS  WITH  ROME  TO  THB  TIME  OF  THB  PUNIC  WARS — 
HISTORT  OP  THB  FIRST  PUNIC  WAR  RESUMED —ATTACKS  ON  THB  COASTS  OP  ITALT — 
THB  ROMAN  FLEET— BAYAL  YIOTORY  OF  DUILIUS— CAMPAIGNS  IN  SARDINIA,  CORSICA, 
AND  SICILT — NAYAL  VICTORY  OF  REGULU8 — BIS  SUCCESSES  IN  AFRICA — HIS  DEFEAT 
AND  IMPRISONMENT — THB  WAR  BBSUMED  IN  SICILY — VICTORY  OF  PANORMUS  AND 
BIBOB  OF  ULYBJIUM— RBGULUS  AT  ROMB — ^WREOK  OP  THB  ROMAN  FLRBT — EXPLOITS 
OF  HAMILOAR  BARCA  IN  SICILY— ROMAN  VICTORY  OFF  THB  JBGATIAN  ISLANDS— CON- 
CLUSION OF  THB  WAR— SICILY  A  ROMAN  PROVINCB — REVOLT  AND  RBOONQUBST  OF  THB 
FALISd — POPULATION  OF  ROME. 

When  Pyrrhus  sailed  from  the  shores  of  Sicily,  he  is  reported 
to  have  exclaimed,  "  How  fine  a  battle-field  are  we  leaving  to  the 
Bomans  and  Carthaginians !  "  That  island  has  been  described  as 
geographically  belonging  to  Italy,  as  truly  as  the  Peloponnesus 
belongs  to  Greece ;  and  that  a  political  division  at  the  straits  of 
Messina  is  as  unnatural  as  the  partition  of  Italy  itself,  is  proved 
by  the  fact  that  Sicily  and  the  South  of  Italy  have  generally  been 
held  by  the  same  or  kindred  nations.  The  Siceli,  from  whom  the 
island  received  its  name,  were,  as  we  have  seen,  the  same  people 
as  the  Itali  of  the  peninsula.  The  Hellenic  settlements  studded 
the  shores  alike  of  Magna  GreBcia  and  of  Sicily.  By  the  events 
now  about  to  be  related,  the  natural  union  of  the  island  with 
the  peninsula  was  established  by  the  Romans ;  and  it  was  pre- 
served under  their  Gothic  successors.  When  the  kingdom  of  the 
Lombards  was  founded  in  Italy  in  the  sixth  century,  the  Greek 
empire  held  Sicily,  in  conjunction  with  the  duchies  of  Naples  and 
Rome,  under  the  exarchate  of  Ravenna.  Rent  from  Italy  by  the 
Arabs  in  the  ninth  century,  as  it  had  nearly  been  by  the  Cartha- 
ginians, Sicily  was  reunited  to  the  peninsula  by  the  Norman 
adventurers  of  the  eleventh  century ;  and  the  union  of  the  island 
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if\:i  S.c::LKTa  Italy  was  perpetuated  (with  some  intemiptiaDs} 
jr  tif  jdz^icm  of  the  two  Sicilies ;  till  in  our  day  the  hero  who 
cni&reii  :z«*  tmv  ItaJLan  Idngdom  b^^  his  work  in  Sicily. 

^:  :2:e  xvry  configuration  of  the  island  seems  to  indicate  the 
ifcc^  wix'i  !it?  in*le  it,  in  every  age,  the  prey  of  adventorers  from 
i.^'^vrs*?  4:2»rc^irsw  Serered  firom  Italy  by  the  straits,  it  is  exposed 
r,*  Iv  r::r3i  tr^rci  its  ei^mection  by  a  superior  maritime  power.  If  its 
3:«.^r:>x;n  A>fe$c  tftces  the  peninsula,  its  eastern  shore  looks  towards 
vi^:wv^  asi  its  scnth«n  towiyrds  Afirica:  and  we  have  already 
:«^ii  >.^w  ?l<e!^  s^i^Kts  were  significant  of  its  destinies  thus  dr. 
F.c  c*:ar::r:'es.  tiie  Gr^ii  republics  amd  the  power  of  C5arthage  had 
K^jt  vVcicCLKunc:  tor  its  possession.  The  decline  of  the  former  had 
lc,c:ir^:  :-e  ii;:^T  up  to  the  very  straits ;  and  across  them  Borne 
i::»i  O^rcji.*^  s^,^w  ejrvd  esaeh  other  with  a  jealousy  about  to  break 
cci:  :r:ro  iat  ir::>:ri>?cine  war,  in  which  the  Greeks,  now  represented 
ocL>  l-T  ^  rtilte  v^  Hiefo  at  Syracuse,  were  unable  to  take  more 
:^d^  ^  $uVrilr^re  put.    The  conflict  was  brought  on  by  a  cause 

W i,>  :!>»  w;tr  w;is  mging  between  Pyrrhus  and  the  Romans,  it 
VirtvcsxJ  bv  ft  <tT*ai:^  coincidence  that  the  cities  of  Bhedum  and 
Me*:<3$arjk  v>ci  the  oriMsite  shores  of  the  straits,  fell  into  the  hands 
oi'  iuvktvsivkc:  frwKvters,  alike  the  enemies  of  both.    We  have 
s^^ec  icw  :h^  C)im{^uiisui  mefcenaries,  who  garrisoned  Khegium  for 
Rv  r^^  Tvv.\w\l  on  the  fir§t  successes  of  Pyrrhus.    Their  massacre 
of  the  Grvvk  inhabitants  woold  make  them  as  odious  to  Fyrrbns 
a$  their  revv'I?  w^is  unpaidonable  by  the  Romans.     They  were 
eixxHiw^^xl  to  dv.  fy  Wth,  and  to  hold  the  city  for  themselves,  by 
the  exanu\e  of  their  kinsmen  on  the  other  side  of  the  straits.    A 
K\1y  of  C^u{^nian  menvnaries,  who  had  served  under  Agatho- 
ol^"^  haviiXiT  Kvn  marohed  to  Messana,  on  their  way  back  to  Italy, 
rv\?e  uivHi  the  oitirons,  who  had  received  them  hospitably,  mas- 
sav'^red  all  the  males,  and  took  possession  of  their  wives  and 
pioivrty  ^aKnit  blc-  eSi).    By  assimiing  the  title  of  Mamertini 
(ohiKlren  of  Mamers,  or  Mars)  they  likened  themselves  to  the 
chocs^n  bands  which  had  been  sent  forth  by  their  Sabellian  ances- 
tors in  their  **  sacred  spring."    Both  cities  thus  became  nests  of 
r\^bbers,  preying  on  the  adjacent  territories ;  and,  whfle  the  gar- 
rison of  Rhegium  were  strong  enough  to  make  war  on  Locri,  the 
Mamertines  of  Messana  carried  terror  as  &r  as  the  gates  of  ^oa- 
cuse.    The  first  btisiness  of  the  Romans  after  the  capture  of 
Tarentum  was,  as  we  have  seen,  to  punish  the  revolters  of  Rh«pam 
(ac.271). 
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Meanwhile  the  Mamertines  were  maintained  against  Pyrrhus  by 
the  help  of  the  Carthaginians.    On  his  retreat  they  formed  a  third 
power  in  Sicily,  occupying  the  north-eastern  part,  while  Syracuse 
possessed  only  a  small  territory  in  the  south-east,  and  the  Cartha- 
ginians held  the  rest  of  the  island.      But  a  new  impulse  was 
given  to  Syracuse  by  the  election  of  Hiero,  the  son  of  Hierocles, 
to  succeed  Pyrrhus  as  general  of  the  Greeks  (b.c.  275).     Though 
at  first  raised  to  power  by  the  soldiers  against  the  will  of  the 
citizens,  he  soon  won  over  the  latter  by  his  wise  and  moderate 
government.     He  got  rid,  by  a  treacherous  stroke,  of  the  mercena- 
ries who  had  been  the  tools  of  former  Syracusan  tyrants,  and. 
Laving  remodelled  the  citizen  army,  he  led  them  out  to  extirpate 
the  nest  of  robbers  at  Messana.     By  a  great  victory,  he  gained 
the  title  of  king  of  the  Sicilian  Greeks,  and  shut  up  the  Mamertines 
in  the  city  (b.c.  270). 

After  the  siege  had  lasted  for  five  years,  the  Mamertines,  re- 
duced to  the  last  extremity,  and  hopeless  of  mercy  from  Hiero,  saw 
that  their  only  resource  was  surrender  either  to  Carthage  or  to 
Borne.  The  majority  decided  that  to  give  Rome  a  footing  in 
Sicily  would  constitute  a  perfect  claim  upon  her  gratitude ;  and 
envoys  were  sent  to  the  Senate,  to  oflFef  the  surrender  of  the  city. 
It  seemed  at  first  impossible  that  the  Romans  could  accept  such  a 
giftftom  the  partners  in  guilt  of  those  they  had  just  so  severely 
punished,  and  punished  by  the  aid  of  that  very  ally  against  whom 
the  Mamertines  asked  their  protection.  The  suggestions  of 
cautious  policy,  too,  tended  the  same  way  as  the  dictates  of  good 
fittth.  To  give  the  assistance  asked,  must  not  only  precipitate  a  war 
with  Carthage,  but  would  lead  the  Romans  beyond  the  boundaries 
of  Italy.  But  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  certain  that  on  their  re- 
ftwal  the  city  would  be  given  over  to  the  Carthaginians,  whose 
attempt  to  seize  Tarentum  seemed  to  justify  the  Romans  in  gaining 
a  footing  on  the  coast  of  Sicily.  The  Senate,  as  the  representative 
of  the  moderate  and  cautious  party,  still  hesitated,  when  the  con- 
Bnls  referred  the  question  to  the  comitia  of  the  centuries.  That 
assembly,  subject  to  the  impulses  by  which  masses  of  men  are 
moved,  heard  only  the  voice  that  called  them  to  new  conquests 
Wond  the  shores  of  Italy  and  bade  them  not  to  suffer  the  Car- 
thaginians to  seize  a  post  within  sight  of  their  shores.  Aid  was 
^oted  to  the  Mamertines ;  and  a  device  was  invented  to  bring  that 
aid  within  the  semblance  of  public  law.  They  were  treated  with, 
not  as  revolted  mercenaries,  but  as  Italians  established  at  a  foreign 
post,  and  were  received,  just  like  the  other  Italians,  into  the  con- 
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fedcracy  of  Rome,  who  proclaimed  herself  the  protector  of  the 
Italians  beyond  the  seas.  A  mandate  was  despatched  to  Hiero, 
requiring  him  to  desist  from  attacking  the  allies  of  BiHne;  and  an 
embassy  was  sent  to  Carthage,  to  prepare  an  indirect  jnstificatiaa 
of  the  war,  by  demanding  an  explanation  of  the  attempt  to  seize 
IWntum  seven  years  before.  The  Carthaginians  did  not  scrapie 
to  pxirgc  themselves  from  the  charge  by  an  oath;  and  their  answers 
to  other  causes  of  complaint,  which  were  raked  up  to  strengthen 
the  Roman  case,  were  studiously  moderate ;  for  it  was  not  their 
jKilioy  to  precipitate  an  open  war  (b.c.  265). 

These  hollow  negociations  were  still  in  progress,  and  Uie  Roman 
pro)>arutions  to  cross  the  straits  were  all  but  complete,  when  news 
arrivoil  that  the  Carthaginians  had  appeared  before  Messana  in 
Uio  cJiaractor  of  mediators  and  concluded  a  peace  between  Hiero 
and  the  Mamcrtines ;  an(^  that  then  the  anti-Roman  party  had 
Siurreudored  the  citadel  and  harbour  to  the  Carthaginian  forces 
uudor  Hanno.     Still  the  consul,  Appius  Claudius,  would  not  aban- 
don the  euterprize.     His  advanced  ships  were  warned  back  by  the 
Oirthairinians ;  and  a  few  of  them  were  taken,  but  these  were 
5>cui  Ivu^k  to  avoid  a  cause  of  war.    A  second  attempt  was  more 
;!i\u\\>s^fuL     Claudius,  the  consul's  legate,  landed  at  Messana,  and 
caIKH)  a  mooting  of  the  citizens,  at  which  Hanno,  who  was  present 
iu  tlio  dumwtor  of  a  friend,  was  seized,  and  consented  to  evacuate 
I  ho  i^liKW     Ho  was  punished  with  death  by  the  Carthaginians, 
who  :^ou(  a  great  armament,  under  Hanno  the  son  of  Hannibal,  to 
K^5iio5:^^  Mv^^^uia  by  sea  and  land ;  while  Hiero,  who  had  with- 
\li^wn  at  the  bidding  of  the  Romans,  renounced  their  alliance  for 
iho  nuu\  and  returned  to  the  attack.     The  siege  was  speedily 
nv.s\\l  by  the  cvnisul  Appius  Claudius,  who  eluded  the  Carthagi- 
t\iju\  tUvt  and  tnm;>iH>rtod  his  whole  army  from  Rhegiimi  under 
t!\o  \\^\or  v^f  nisiht*     Ho  kept  the  field  throughout  the  smnmer, 
iutlutiti^^*  ^'YonU  blows  on  the  enemy,  and  even  advancing  to  the 
ii^^tx^  of  5:^\  nuni^o,  and  then  led  his  army  back  in  safety,  leaving  » 
sHttv\t\ii^  ^^arrisou  iu  Mosi^ma  (B.a  264).    The  following  year  wia 
luarkx^)  by  a  siuuih\r  but  still  more  successful  campaign^    Both 
\\v»i?iul*  otwsiiwl  the  ^tniits  unopposed,  and  defeated  the  Cartha* 
^^iuiau^  and  Syracu^ms  in  a  battle  which  had  the  most  important 
)K\lui\^  nv$u)t&    For  Hiero,  finding  the  issue  now  fidrly  rai^j 
»  Kethor  the  Kouums  w  the  Oftrthaginians  were  to  be  mastos  rf 
8ioil)\  wjjioly  ohivso  the  friendship  of  the  former,  and  remained 
thoir  tinu  ally  during  the  rest  of  his  life  and  reign,  which  iras 
iu\^tivvv  tvsl   to  nearly  fifty  years  (B.a   263).     His  example  ims 
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Mowed  by  all  the  Sicilian  Greeks;  and  thus,  besides  the 
strength  of  their  alliance,  the  Bomans  gained  the  all-important 
posts  of  Syracuse  and  Messana.  With  such  a  basis,  they  had  little 
difficulty  in  driving  back  the  Carthaginians,  in  a  third  campaign, 
to  their  fortresses  on  the  coast  The  only  inland  city  at  which  a 
stand  was  made  was  Agrigentum,  into  which  Hannibal,  the  son  of 
Gisgo,  threw  himself  with  50,000  men.  *  The  Romans  blockaded 
the  city  for  seven  months,  reducing  the  besieged  to  the  utmost 
distress ;  but  their  own  case  became  little  better,  when  Hanno 
landed  at  the  port  of  Heraclea,  and  cut  off  their  supplies.  Both 
parties  resolved  on  a  battle,  as  the  only  relief  from  their  embarrass- 
ments. The  Romans  felt  for  the  first  time  the  superiority  of  the 
terrible  Niunidian  horse,  but  their  legions  secured  them  a  dear- 
bought  victory,  which  left  them  too  exhausted  to  prevent  the 
escape  of  the  Carthaginians  from  the  city  to  their  fleet  (b.c. 
262). 

Thus  the  Fibst  Punic  War  had  opened  with  three  campaigns 
which  had  nearly  given  the  Romans  the  coveted  prize  of  Sicily. 
But  they  had  only  just  entered  on  the  long  conflict  of  four-and- 
twaity  years.  While  Hamilcar,  the  successor  of  Hanno,  en- 
trenched himself  in  the  maritime  fortresses,  by  his  sallies  from 
which  alone  hostihties  were  continued  in  the  island,  the  Romans 
hsd  to  prepare,  for  the  first  time  in  their  history,  to  sustain  the 
burthen  of  a  maritime  war  with  the  power  that  was  mistress  of 
the  sea.  This  pause  in  the  operations  affords  an  opportunity  for 
casting  back  a  glance  on  the  previous  history  of  the  Carthaginians, 
and  of  the  Phoenician  race  from  which  they  sprang,  and  of  which 
they  were  now  the  chief  representatives.* 

The  Ph(£NICIaks  claim  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  not  so  much  from  any  influence  they  had  on  the  great 
movements  of  political  events,  as  from  their  unexampled  activity 
in  commerce  and  colonization.  Hence  it  is  that,  in  the  past  course 
of  our  narrative,  they  have  only  occasionally  appeared  as  conduct- 
ing the  commerce  which  enriched  the  nations  of  Western  Asia 
and  supported  the  magnificence  of  Solomon, — as  resisting,  with 
truly  Semitic  obstinacy,  the  attacks  of  conquerors,  such  as  Nebu* 
chadnezzar  and  Alexander, — and  as  affording  to  the  Persian  empire 
the  assistance  of  their  powerful  marine.     It  remains  to  take  a 

*  The  Romans  preserved  the  memory  df  the  Phoenician  origin  o^  the  CarthaginiahD 
by  the  name  of  Pcsni  (with  its  derived  adjective  Punicus)  which  they  applied  to  them 
indifferently  with  that  of  Carthaginieiises.  The  adjective  Punic  signifies  Phoenician 
by  etymology,  but  Carthaginian  by  usage. 
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brief  connected  view  of  their  gradual  growth  in  that  commercial 
greatness,  which  had  its  centre  in  the  ancient  cities  of  Ph<Bnice, — 
Sidon,  Tyre,  and  their  sisters, — and  of  that  system  of  colonization 
which  carried  them  over  the  western  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean, 
and  beyond  the  pillars  of  Hercules  to-  the  shores  and  islands  of 
the  Atlantic- 
Like  so  many  other  peoples,  both  of  the  ancient  and  modem 
world,  the  Phoenicians  are  commonly  known  by  a  name  different 
frona  that  by  which  they  called  themselves.  Pkcenice  is  a  Gredc 
word,  signifying  "the  land  of  the  date-pahn;"  but  various 
ancient  writers  have  recorded  the  fact,  that  the  native  name  of  the 
country  was  Cknaj  that  is,  Canaan,  On  a  coin  of  the  time  of 
Antiochus  Epiphanes,  the  Syrian  Laodicea  is  entitled  "  a  mother 
city  in  Canaan  '* ;  and  St.  Augustine  tells  us  that  the  African 
peasants  of  his  bishopric  of  Hippo  (a  colony  of  the  Phoenicians), 
when  asked  of  what  race  they  were,  would  reply  in  the  Punic 
dialect  "  Canaanites."  AU  this  agrees  with  the  statement  in  the 
tenth  chapter  of  Genesis,  which  makes  Sidon  the  first-bom  of 
Canaan,  and  places  him  at  the  head  of  the  various  tribes  tiiat  over- 
spread what  is  commonly  known  as  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  the 
extent  of  whose  settlements  is  defined  as  reaching  from  Sidon  to 
the  cities  in  the  plain  of  the  Dead  Sea.*  Caruian  is,  in  fact,  a  geo- 
graphical term,  signifying  "lowland,"  as  opposed  to  Aram^  "high- 
land "  (the  Hebrew  name  of  Syria),  and  it  is  applied  both  to  the 
Mediterranean  coast,  and  to  the  great  plain  which  extends  from 
the  Dead  Sea  up  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  and  through  Coele-Syria 
to  the  valley  of  the  Orontes.  How  closely  the  different  tribes  of 
Canaanites  or  "  lowlanders  "  were  connected  with  one  another  is 
proved  by  the  leagues  of  the  Sidonians  and  Hamathites  with  the 
nations  of  Palestine  in  the  time  of  Joshua. 

But  this  use  of  a  common  geographical  name  by  no  means  neces- 
sitates the  conclusion,  that  all  the  tribes  that  bore  it  were  of  the 
same  race ;  nor  does  the  occurrence  of  Sidon  among  the  descendants 
of  Ham  necessarily  imply  that  the  Phoenicians  of  the  historic  age 
were  a  Hamite  race.  We  have  already  seen  that,  in  the  ethnical 
genealogies  of  Scripture,  the  recurrence  of  the  same  name  in  diffe- 
rent pedigrees  indicates  the  succession  of  different  races  in  the 
same  regions.  Now  the  evidence  is  complete,  that  the  dialects 
both  of  Phoenicia  and  Carthage  belonged  to  the  Semitic  fimuly  of 
languages,  and  were  closely  akin  to  the  Hebrew.  The  feet  is  dis- 
tinctly testified  by  the  fathers  Augustine  and  Jerome, — who  knew 

*  Genesis  x.  15—19. 
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Hebrew  well,  and  were  able  to  compare  it  with  Punic,  which  was 
then  a  living  dialect, — that  the  languages  differed  little  from  each 
other.  The  proper  names  are  easily  explained  by  Hebrew  etymo- 
logies ;  and  the  legends  on  Phoenician  coins,  and  the  fragments  of 
the  Carthaginian  dialect  preserved  by  ancient  writers,  are  intelli- 
gible to  the  Hebrew  scholar;  nay,  the  very  name  of  the  citadel  of 
Carthage,  Byrsa^  is  the  Hebrew  Bozrah^  that  is,  a  fortress.*  If 
then  we  are  to  believe,  on  the  authority  of  the  scriptural  genealogy, 
that  the  primeval  settlements  of  the  Hamite  race  in  Southern 
Canaan  extended  to  the  Phoenician  coast,  it  would  seem  necessary 
to  suppose  that  these  were  afterwards  overrun  by  a  Semitic  immi- 
gration, which  would  necessarily  adopt  something  of  the  character 
of  the  older  population.  The  religion  of  Phoenicia,  especially,  seems 
to  bear  distinct  traces  of  Hamitic  superstitions.! 

To  the  question,  whence  that  tide  of  Semitic  inmiigration  flowed, 
the  Phoenicians  themselves  gave  a  very  interesting  answer,  which 
is  preserved  by  Herodotus.  Visiting  the  temple  of  Hercules  (Mel- 
carth)  at  Tyre,  to  learn  if  he  could  reconcile  the  conflicting  accounts 
of  the  Greeks  and  Egyptians  concerning  that  deity,  he  was  informed 
that  the  Tyrians  had  settled  on  that  coast  and  built  their  city  2300 
years  before  his  time  (more  than  2700  b.c.),  and  that  they  had 
come  originally  from  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea.|  The  same  tradi- 
tion is  preserved  in  various  forms  by  other  ancient  writers ;  and 
some  of  the  most  diligent  modem  enquirers  into  primeval  histor}" 
have  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  migration  of  the  Phoenicians 
from  the  shores  of  the  K^  Sea  was  connected  with  the  great 
movement  of  the  Semitic  tribes  up  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates, 
which  brought  the  family  of  Abraham  into  the  land  of  Canaan.  § 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  Phoenicians  are  found,  in  the  earliest  ages 
of  recorded  history,  occupying  the  narrow  strip  of  coast  between 
Lebanon  and  the  Mediterranean,  west  of  Ccele-Syria  and  Galilee, 
from  about  the  35th  parallel  of  north  latitude  to  Mount  Carme?. 
Here  they  founded  great  maritime  cities,  originally  independent  of 
each  other,  of  which  the  most  ancient  were  Arvad  (Aradus)  in  the 
north,  and  Sidon  and  Tyre  on  the  south.  To  these  were  afterwards 

*  In  fact,  the  Hebrew  seems  to  have  derived  its  existiog  foim  from  the  iniluence 
of  the  Canaanite  dialects,  and  hence  it  is  called  in  Scripture  ''the  language  of  Canaan." 
^Isaiah  xix.  18. 

t  From  the  mention  of  Sidon  alone,  of  all  the  Phoenician  cities,  in  Genesis  x.,  wo 
may  perhaps  infer  that  the  Hamite  element  was  most  distinctly  marked  in  that  city ; 
tnd  tiiat  this  was  one  cause  of  its  rivalry  with  Tyre  for  supremacy. 

t  fferod.f  ii.  44 ;  comp.  i.  1,  vii.  89. 

i  Rawlinson's  Herodolus,  vol.  iv.  Essay  ii.    On  tbo  Migrations  of  the  PhtBuicians. 
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added  Berytus,  Byblus,  and  Tripolis.  The  "rock-built"  Tyre* 
disputed  the  honour  of  antiquity  with  Sidon,  "  the  city  of  fiaher- 
men,"  which  claimed  to  be  its  mother-city.  When  Palestine  was 
conquered  by  the  Israelites,  the  latter  was  important  enough  to  be 
called  "  great  Sidon/'  and  was  the  northernmost  city  included 
within  the  bounds  of  the  Holy  Land.  It  was  assigned,  with  the 
"  strong  city  Tyre,"  to  the  tribe  of  Asher,  who,  instead  of  subduing 
their  part  of  Phcenicia,  became  tributary  to  the  Fhoenidans-t 

These  notices  show  us  the  two  chief  cities  of  the  Ph<]eniciaii5 
at  a  high  degree  of  power  as  early  as  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
century  b.c.     Besides  these  settlements  on  the  coast,  the  king- 
dom of  Hamath,  on  the  Upper  Orontes,  seems  to  have  been  of 
Phoenician  origin,  and  it  took  an  active  part  in  the  wars  against 
the  Israelites  under  Joshua.     In  the  time  of  the  Judges,  the 
Sidonians  are  mentioned  among  the  oppressors  of  Israel.    In  the 
Homeric  poems  we  often  meet  with  Sidon,  Sidonia,  and  the 
Sidonians,  as  flourishing  in  wealth  and  art,  especially  in  the 
manufacture  of  beautiful  woven  fabrics,  carrying  on  an  extensive 
conmierce,  both  in  goods  and  in  slaves,  and  characterized  by 
cunning  in  their  dealings.     The  absence  of  the  very  name  of  Tn* 
from  Homer  is  hardly  a  decisive  proof  of  its  insignificance ;  for 
the  Greeks  may  naturally  have  denoted  the  country  and  people  by 
the  name  of  the  city  with  which  they  became  first  acquainted 
The  mythical  stories  of  Greece,  and  the  traditions  of  the  Phoenician 
colonies  in  the  west,  point  to  the  twelfth  and  eleventh  centuries 
as  the  period  when  the  Phoenicians  had  already  become  active 
colonizers.     Utica,  on  the  African  coast,  was  said  to  have  been 
founded  200  years  before  Carthage,  and  Gades  or  Gadeira  (Cadiz), 
outside  the  straits  of  Gibraltar,  a  few  years  earlier.     The  worBhip 
of  the  Tyrian  Hercules  (Melcarth)  at  the  latter  place  is  supposed 
to  fiirnish  a  proof  that  Tyre  was  its  mother  city;  and  the  legend  of 
.Cadmus  also  points  to  Tyre  as  the  leading  city  of  the  PhoeniciaD& 
The  historian  Justin  haa  preserved  an  interesting  tradition,  that, 
a  year  before  the  Trojan  war,  the  Sidonians  were  defeated  by  the 
king  of  Ascalon  and  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  SidoD 
took  refuge  in  Tyre,  which  became  from  that  titne  the  chief  city 
of  Phoenicia*     Such  a  collision  between  the  Phoenicians  and  the 
Philistines  is  not  improbable  during  the  time  of  Israel's  senritade 

*  The  Hebrew  Taor  and  the  Greek  T^ptff  are  dialectic  varieties  of  the  Phcesici&ii 
name  Sur  or  Sor,  which  the  spot  still  retains.  The  word  probably  signifies  a  rvct 
Berytas  and  Byblus  also  claimed  very  high  itntiquity. 

t  Joshua  xi.  8  ;  xix.  28,  29: 
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to  the  latter  people ;  and  a  common  hostility  to  them  would  fur- 
nish one  motive  for  the  close  alliance  between  David  and  the 
Phoenicians. 

With  the  formation  of  that  alliance,  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
eleventh  century  b.c.,  we  again  reach  safe  historic  ground.     Tyre 
is  now  without  dispute  the  leading  city  of  Phoenicia.     She  places 
at  the  disposal  of  David  and  Solomon  all  the  resources  of  art  as 
well  as  wealth  for  the  building  of  the  temple,  the  grandest  edifice 
which  the  world  had  yet  seen,  and  the  monument,  not  only  of  the 
piety  of  Israel,  but  of  the  riches  and  civilization  of  Phoenicia. 
Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  was  master  of  Lebanon  and  its  forests. 
His  ships  not  only  commanded  the  commerce  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, but  he  joined  with  Solomon  in  naval  enterprises  in  the 
Indian  Ocean  from  the  port  of  Elath  (-^lana)  in  the  Red  Sea. 
The  treaty  made  by  the  two  kings  furnishes  a  very  interesting 
example  of  the  relations  between  a  commercial  and  agricultural 
people*     From  Abibal,  the  father  of  Hiram,  down  to  the  founda- 
tion of  Carthage,  Josephus  has  preserved  a  chronological  list  of 
kings,  famished  by  the  Tyrian  histories  of  Dius  and  Menander. 
The  burthens  imposed  upon  the  people  by  Hiram,  to  support  his 
foreign  enterprises  and  his  magnificent  works  at  Tyre,  entailed  a 
series  of  revolutions  and  assassinations  of  rulers,  till  Ithbaal  or 
Ethbaal,  a  priest  of  Astarte,  usurped  the  crown  and  founded  a 
sacerdotal  dynasty,  embracing  Sidon  as  well  as  Tyre.    The  origin 
of  his  power  throws  light  upon  the  fanatical  attempts  of  his 
daughter  Jezebel  to  establish  the  worship  of  Baal  in  the  kingdom 
of  Israel.     The  native  annals  of  his  reign  recorded  the  great 
drought  which  forms  so  conspicuous  a  part  of  the  story  of  Ahab 
snd  Elijah.     In  the  reign  of  his  great  grandson  Pygmalion,  the 
brother  and  oppressor  of  Dido,  we  have  a  point  of  contact  between 
the  native  annals  and  the  legends  of  the  classic  poets,  to  which 
we  shall  recur  presently  in  relation  to  the  foundation  of  Carthage* 
The  whole  story  seems  to  indicate  a  conflict  of  the  royal  and 
hierarchical  powers. 

The  superior  interest  attached  to  the  colony  seems  to  have 
diverted  the  attention  of  compilers  from  the  annals  of  the  mother 
city,  and  our  next  mention  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  occurs  in  the  com-' 
plaints  of  the  prophets  Joel  and  Amos  of  their  inroads  on  the 
coasts  of  Judah,  whence  they  carried  off  wealth  to  dedicate  in 
their  temples,  and  young  men  and  maidens  to  sell  as  slaves 
to  the  Grecians.*      The  slave-trade  of  the  Phoenicians  is  also 

*  Joel  iit  4—8  ;  Ainos  i.  6,  9.    This  introduction  of  Jewish  slaves  into  Greece  by 
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noticed  in  those  wonderful  descriptions  of  Tyre  by  the  prophets 
Isaiah  and  Ezekiel,  which  form  an  almost  ideal  picture  of  com- 
mercial greatness.  "  Slaves  and  the  souls  of  men"  are  enumerated 
among  the  chief  articles  of  her  merchandise ;  and  those  Scriptures, 
which  have  been  falsely  said  to  sanction  slavery,  mark  this  abo- 
minable traffic  as  one  of  the  sins  that  were  preparing  terrible 
judgment  for  the  proud  city  that  said,  "  I  am  of  perfect  beauty : 
I  am  a  god  :  I  sit  in  the  seat  of  Qod  in  the  midst  of  the  seas."  * 
These  prophetic  pictures,  illustrated  by  the  light  of  history,  reveal 
one  feature  of  the  deepest  interest  in  the  progress  of  civilization. 
"  The  luxury  that  enfeebles  "  is  one  of  the  commonplaces  of  moral 
philosophy,  which  history  is  supposed  invariably  to  confirm.  This 
may  be  true  of  nations  whose  greatness  is  founded  on  agriculture 
or  on  successAil  war ;  but  in  a  purely  commercial  state  it  is  quite 
possible  for  wealth  to  produce  luxury  and  insolence,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  call  forth  a  display  of  almost  superhuman  strength. 
The  energy  which  is  kept  active  in  the  pursuit  of  gain  is  ready  to 
be  expended  in  defence  of  wealth;  and  self-interest  has  often 
proved  a  more  potent  stimulus  than  patriotism.  No  city  ever  with- 
stood her  enemies  more  pertinaciously  than  Tyre.  The  successive 
conquerors  of  Western  Asia  made  the  acquisition  of  the  Phoenician 
ports  a  chief  object  of  their  policy.  Sargon  succeeded  so  far  as 
to  unite  the  other  cities  in  a  confederacy  against  Tyre,  which  is 
said  even  to  have  been  joined  by  the  ancient  city  on  the  mainland, 
which  was  distinguished  by  the  name  of  "  Old  Tyre."  For  Tyre 
had  by  this  time -become  a  double  city,  the  new  town  which  was 
built  on  the  island  opposite  to  its  ancient  site  having  naturally 
become  the  stronghold.  Its  navy  defeated  the  united  fleets  of  its 
former  subjects,  and  the  citjr  was  besieged  in  vain  for  five  years 
by  Sargon  (b.c.  721 — 717).  The  interval  of  160  years,  between 
this  siege  and  that  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  seems  to  have  been  a 
period  of  steady  prosperity,  during  a  part  of  which  at  least 
Phoenicia  waa  in  dose  alliance  with  Egypt  It  was  by  the  aid  of 
a  Phoenician  fleet  that  Neko  is  said  to  have  achieved  the  circum- 
navigation of  Africa  (about  b.c.  610).t  The  Phoenicians  had  soon 
to  feel  the  whole  weight  of  the  new  Babylonian  power.  Nebu- 
chadnezzar overran  Phoenicia  and  took  Sidon  by  storm ;  but  only 
became  master  of  Old  Tyre  after  a  siege  of  thirteen  years  (b.c. 
598—585)4 

the  Phcenician  merchants,  as  early  as  the  begimung  of  thd  eightli  century  nCf 
is  a  fact  deserving  of  more  attention  than  it  has  received. 
*  Isaiah  xxiii.  ;  Ezekiel  xxvii.,  xxviii. 

t  See  Vol.  I.  p.  133.  J  See  Vol.  I.  p.  283. 
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Though  the  insular  city  still  preserved  its  independence  under 
its  own  kings,  its  power  had  received  a  severe  shock.  Cyprus,  its 
most  ancient  colony,  was  taken  by  Amasis,  king  of  Egypt  But, 
at  the  accession  of  Cyrus,  Tyre  and  Sidon  still  appear  as  com- 
mercial states,  conveying  the  cedars  of  Lebanon  to  Joppa,  to  aid 
in  the  rebuilding  of  Jerusalem  (b.c.  536).*  The  Phoenician  cities 
made  a  voluntary  submission  to  Cyrus  or  his  son,  if  that  should 
not  rather  be  called  an  alliance,  which  permitted  them  with  im- 
pimity  to  refuse  Cambyses  the  services  of  their  navy  for  his  pro- 
jected expedition  against  Carthage.  That  navy  formed  the  chief 
maritime  strength  of  the  Persian  empire.  By  its  aid  Cyrus  was 
enabled  to  subdue  the  Ionian  cities,  and  it  served  against  the 
Greeks  in  the  Persian  wars  with  varying  success,  till  the  Phoeni- 
cians were  signally  defeated  by  the  Athenians  off  Salamis  in 
Cyprus  (b.c.  449).  In  the  wars  between  the  Grecian  states,  the 
Phoenician  fleet  was  employed  in  aiding,  first  the  Spartans  and 
afterwards  the  Athenians,  according  to  the  varying  policy  of 
Persia.  By  their  aid  Conon  secured  the  ascendancy  over  Sparta 
which  enabled  him  to  buUd  the  Long  Walls  of  Athens,  and  Phoe- 
nician sailors  aided  in  the  work.  These  services  led  to  a  friend- 
ship between  Phoenicia  and  Athens.  A  decree  of  the  Athenian 
senate  made  Strato,  king  of  Sidon,  a  public  guest,  and  inmiunities 
were  granted  to  Sidonian  merchants  settling  in  the  city,  where 
Phoenician  inscriptions  have  been  found  of  a  date  about  b.c.  380. 
During  all  this  time  the  Phoenician  cities  were  left  under  the 
government  of  their  own  kings,  profiting  themselves  and  enriching 
the  empire  by  their  conmiercial  prosperity.  In  the  war  with 
Evagoras  of  Cyprus  they  suffered  severely  for  their  fidelity  to 
Persia;  and  l^re  is  even  said  to  have  been  taken  by  the  insurgent 
prince.  At  this  period  Sidon  appears  as  the  chief  of  the  Phoe- 
nician cities.  The  Persian  king  had  a  palace  there,  though  tho 
city  was  governed  by  its  own  prince. 

Under  the  cruel  despotism  of  Artaxerxes  Ochus,  the  oppression 
of  the  Persian  satrap  and  military  commanders  at  Sidon  became 
so  intolerable  that  a  congress  of  the  Phoenician  cities  at  Tripolis 
decided  on  a  general  revolt  (b.c.  352).  The  royal  palace  at  Sidon 
was  sacked,  the  Persians  massacred,  the  fleet  burnt  to  render 
escape  impossible,  and  an  alliance  formed  with  Nectanebo  II., 
king  of  Egypt,  who  sent  a  garrison  of  4000  Greeks  to  aid  in  the 
defence.  We  have  already  had  occasion  to  relate  the  disastrous 
issue  consequent  on  the  treachery  of  Tennes,  king  of  Sidon,  and 

*  Ezra  iii.  7. 
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of  Memnon,  the  leader  of  the  Greek  mercenaries.*  Even  this 
blow  did  not  destroy  the  prosperity  of  Sidon ;  bnt  it  effectoally 
alienated  her  people  from  Persia,  and  they  were  the  first  to  snbi^it 
to  Alexander  when  he  entered  Phoenicia  after  the  battle  of  Issns. 
We  have  seen  how  the  resistance  of  Tyre  bronght  down  upon  her 
the  penalty  of  utter  destruction ;  f  but  the  Carians,  witii  whom 
Alexander  repeopled  the  city,  fell  into  the  habits  of  its  fonner 
population,  and  both  Tyre  and  Sidon  recovered  much  of  its  com- 
mercial greatness.  After  a  long  struggle  between  the  kingdoms  of 
Egypt  and  Syria,  Phoenicia  was  finally  secured  to  the  latter  by  Anti- 
ochus  the  Great  (b.c.  198).  But  the  commercia,l  rivalry  of  Egypt 
proved  more  serious  even  than  political  subjection;  and  the  fomida- 
tion  of  Berenice  on  the  B;ed  Sea  diverted  to  Alexandria  much  of 
the  oriental  commerce  that  had  previdlisly  flowed  through  Tyre 
and  Sidon.  But  stiQ  they  did  not  succumb  to  their  younger  rival. 
Under  the  Romans,  to  whom  Phoenicia  was  subjected  with  Syria, 
IVre  was  still  the  first  commercial  city  of  the  world.  The  Arab 
conquest  secured  for  it  new  prosperity  under  the  gentle  govem- 
ment  of  the  Caliphs,  till  it  finally  succumbed  to  the  dominion  of 
the  Turks  (a.d.  1516),  and  to  the  blow  inflicted  on  the  whole 
commerce  of  the  Levant  by  the  discovery  of  the  route  to  India  by 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Thus,  if  we  should  accept  the  supposed 
dato  of  the  migration  of  the  Phoenicians  from  the  shores  ol  the 
RiHl  Soa^  we  should  have  a  period  of  4,000  years  for  the  existence 
of  the  nation ;  and  it  may  safely  be  affirmed  that  their  prosperity 
n\iohod  iMck  to  a  point  as  long  before  the  Christian  era  as  ttiat  to 
which  it  extended  after  it,  making  up  in  all  a  q>aoe  of  not  less 

Ihan  SOOO  years. 

Th^  causes  which  chi^*  contributed  to  this  long  career  of  oom- 
meivi.^  gwauwiss  are  to  be  sought  partly  in  the  ge()gn5)hical 
|V(»ituH\  of  the  people^  and  paidy  in  thar  national  character.  As 
a  nux^i  iac« — £>r  in  this  light  we  have  already  seen  reason  to 
tx^^rar^l  th^^n^ — they  united  the  enteipriie  and  inventive  genius  of 
?>N^  lUuxite  WKV  with  the  tenacity  of  purpose  and  love  of  gain 
\k  h\  h  ^Aw  aNf^^  di$tii:ptkhed  the  Semitic.  Pent  in  between  a 
vvvt^^t  |\^^:^*tssiv.c  $exv«d  fine  harboors  and  the  lofty  chain  of 
I  c\^:viu^  >^^^  ^^rtakV^si  poxfcsce  li::Ie  bat  the  cedar  and  the  date- 
|v^^^u  ^  u\>»  Nv<!fcr,x*  of  :l^\■^6!^:n'  a  nation  of  mariners;  and  their 
\„  y^-^  v\fei'.  a:  ;>**:  xvrr  :^jx t  of  all  the  anciait  world  from  which 
v^vo . .  -V  ak\.>  r^v  vvc\i  W  t:x>?i  rcvdadWy  parsaed.  At  the  jnnc- 
\  .^  of  ^.S''  iNtvv  vvtx:::>rc:§s  acocsjfiKe  fron  the  remote  cast  ^  the 
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easy  roate  wliich  crosses  the  northern  part  of  the  Syrian  Desert, 
and  from  the  Bed  Sea  and  Egypt  through  Palestine  and  along 
the  coast,  looking  out  westward  oyer  the  Mediterranean,  and  con- 
nected with  the  shores  of  Asia  Minor  and  Greece  by  the  stepping- 
stones,  so  to  speak,  of  Cyprus,  Crete,  and  the  islands  of  the 
iEgsoan,  Phoenicia  may  well  be  called  the  commercial  focus  of  the 
ancient  world.  To  the  south  and  east  lay  the  highly  civilized  and 
prodnctiye  regions,  where 

"  %ypt  with  Assyria  strore      In  wealth  and  Inzory," 

lacked  by  all  the  wealth  of  India  and  Arabia ;  to  the  west,  the 
extensive  coast-line  of  Europe  and  Africa,  here  peopled  with  races 
whose  native  energy  only  needed  the  touch  of  commerce  to  adorn 
their  freedom  with  the  graces  of  civilization,  and  there  offering 
virgin  tracts  of  unsurpassed  fertility  to  the  enterprize  of  the  colo- 
nist And  every  new  step  in  prosperity  added  the  impulse  of 
necessity  to  a  people  whose  numbers  must  soon  have  outgrown 
iheir  narrow  territory. 

Accordingly,  from  a  very  early  age,  we  find  the  Phoenicians 
acting  as  carriers  of  the  produce  of  Egypt,  Assyria,  and  Babylon. 
Bomer  tells  us  of  their  traffic  in  the  metal  trinkets  and  woven 
fabrics  which  were  produced  abundantly  in  those  countries,  as 
well  as  in  slaves.  We  have  seen  how  they  joined  Solomon  in 
distant  voyages  of  as  much  as  three  years'  duration,  wliich  pro- 
duced **  gold  and  silver,  ivory,  apes,  and  peacocks."  *  The  plain 
interpretation  of  the  much  disputed  text  is  that  these  objects 
were  brought  home  by  the  navy  that  sailed  periodically  to  Tarshish, 
that  is,  the  south  of  Spain,  and  which  would  visit  the  African 
coast,  whence  the  ivory,  apes,  and  peacocks  could  be  obtained. 
The  eastern  voyage  to  the  shores  of  Africa  and  Arabia  beyond 
the  straits  of  Bab-el-Mandeb,  which  produced  the  gold  of  Ophir, 
was  performed  by  Phoenician  mariners  on  board  the  ships  of 
Solomon  ;t  and  it  was  probably  by  a  Biimlar  oombination  that 
much  of  the  traffic  of  the  oriental  monarchies  in  the  Indian 
Ocean  was  carried  on.  In  that  vivid  picture,  which  Ezekiel  draws 
of  the  Tyrian  trade  in  the  age  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  we  read  of  frank- 
incense and  spices  from  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  and  of  cotton 
fabrics  and  "bright  iron"  or  steel,  wliich  came  doubtless  from  India. 
Most  of  their  Indian  traffic  passed  probably  through  the  great  em- 
porium of  Babylon,  which  also  furnished  embroidered  "  Babylo- 
nish garments"  and  other  manufactures.     From   Egypt  they 

•  2  Chron.  ix.  21.         '  t  1  Kings  ix.  27  ;  2  Chron.  viii.  18. 
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^'Ocsj&ed  its  Staple  manufacture  of  linen,  as  wdl  as  tfadr  diief 

$ii^u>fis^  ol  tCffiL    Palestine  too  provided  them  with  com,  inne, 

hV^  ^'ttef «  and  balsams ;  Damascus  with  white  wool  and  wine ; 

^ii»i  ^  pKtOFes  of  the  Arabian  Desert  wifli  sheep  and  goats. 

¥Stii  :2se  ^kMands  of  Armenia  thej  obtained  horses  and  mules ; 

3£ht  ito^  wi::t^  of  Georgia  and  Circassia  were  doomed  dien,  as  in 

Vvr  ::;aM^  by  the  fatal  gift  of  beauty,  to  feed  tibeir  slave  trade. 

V    ^^^  V  )^  cit^aerred  that  Ezekiel  speaks  of  the  nations  as  bringing 

K^r  ^x\^  r.^  the  Phoenicians.    The  caravan  trade  was  ccmducted 

> J'  £)^  >^im*i  rrtbes  of  Syria  and  Arabia,  such  as  those  to  whom 

•.\^^t«ii.  w^s:  :$cvi :  bat  the  Phoenicians  had  also  factories  and  mar- 

V>vx  n  \^$rK*is^  citsetSs  as  at  Alexandria  and  Jerusalem. 

rv*r  >?tirt  vveiniocial  energy,  however,  was  chiefly  engaged  in 

i:>.*-.Ht  ^  c^tvr  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  the  wealth 

^  *  V  I    .iv**  >vZ\vc^  from  the  east,  and  thus  they  were  the  chief 

ii^\v1.:^  .1  /v  vViixrwfv^  ctviUzation  of  the  western  world.    As  a 

^u*.  AC  >>jr  HV«j:rs*fv  <i»e  of  the  many  traditions  respecting  the  origin 

.V  ^vi^  .LHcrcJt  «vTtNfe  its  invention  to  the  Phoenicians.    With 

^•x*4vv\'^  yc^\:*s>i^  '^  :i^v  «r^  said  to  have  been  the  first  who  steered 

*  K^^  <i  ^  >*  ,<^«««x:iuiv>iis  cf  the  stars,  and  they  were  thus  able 

v  >vit  v.iv    tvV  tie  cpfn  se*  on  distant  voyages,  while  other  mari- 

rivis.  ;*\^v  jkcf^  :o>»  sLowi.    Diey  employed  the  perdecanter^  or 

:j^%  ^  V^  >iV!$:«*:L  ciT  £tH  *»is^  suited  both  for  trade  or  piracy,  the 

'H;^;vr   ••f^^v  .T  ^W  of  diree  banks  of  oars,  and  the  round 

^>  ■*  w  5kv%:j^v  wiva  rvvk  its  significant  name  firom  a  milk- 

^4  '  y  .*:.«.vci^.>     r>f  dr^f  w*5  their  usual  craft  in  the   earliest 

v^^jv^;  *^t\i  ^v  vv^rj^rf^fi?  wiiich  they  performed  in  such  vessels 

vWv  *c  .o  jfe^vtt  5s'"  xx*tt:  IJa?  tbat  we  fed  when  reading  of  the  mere 

sttKK^^  -3t  %^i  vvk  v^r  ow:i  fwrir  navigates  ventured  into  the  Polar 

^\^$v     I.  %^^  :fcO  :C.^:  ^ih^uitage  to  the  Phoenicians  that  they 

W<  ^.'  >k^  wvA  :o:!e  vU^st^»*  wmtets  and  dear  dries  of  the  lAeii- 

^trH.Hs\ci ;  bvu  :>ey  ^ulso  v^ntmred  out  into  the  Atlantic,  skirting 

;Ns-  A>  v^«t  cvxfcs^  ;fei^  £ff  «$  Senegal  and  the  Canaries  (the  Fortu- 

^^^^-  tC5«\vs^  ct  :i^  *sc>euc$\  and  at  a  later  age  venturing  to  the 

^vH^i-v  wv^^^-m  ^v^««i  of  Britain,  the  CassUmdeSj  or  tin-islands. 

TtK*^  ::u  ^^rvvu?^  ;i^r  dr$c  6om  ^^in?  and  afterwards  from  Britain, 

$i^^vx\l  the  vktudu^l  vt'  the  natkus  on  the  Mediteiranean  shores 

t^>r  Ctte  iu^:t^i>Hkt  of  thi^  broQie^  of  whidi  thdr  arms,  their  oma- 

nMit$«  aifed  moi$t  othinr  d^^Hs  of  metal-work  were  conqMsed. 

The  $ilrar  min<«  of  Andafaeia  provided  the  Phomidans  with  soch 

qoantities  of  the  preeiow  metal,  that  they  are  said  to  have  used 

masses  of  it  for  andiors.     Their  arrive  co^knmerte  with  Giwce 
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forms  one  of  the  earliest  known  facts  in  the  history  of  that 
country ;  and  whatever  may  be  the  truth  concealed  beneath  the 
l^ends  respecting  Phoenician  settlements  on  its  shores,  its 
alphabet  bears  witness,  to  the  present  day,  that  it  derived  the 
radiments  of  letters  from  the  Phoenicians. 
•  Besides  the  products  of  other  countries,  the  Phoenicians  traded 
in  some  great  manufactures  of  their  own,  especially  the  Sidonian 
embroideries,  such  as  Homer  mentions  as  carried  to  Troy  by 
Paris,  the  glass  for  which  Sidon  was  also  famous,  and  the  cele- 
brated Tyrian  purple.  In  the  manufacture  of  their  glass,  the 
Sidonians  used  the  fine  sand  of  the  beach  beneath  Mount  Carmel ; 
and  an  old  tradition  ascribes  the  invention  of  glass  to  an  accident 
on  this  very  spot.  Some  mariners,  in  kindling  a  fire  upon  the 
shore,  propped  up  their  cauldron  with  lumps  of  the  natron 
(native  carbonate  of  soda)  which  formed  their  cargo,  from  the 
fiision  of  which  with  the  sand  a  stream  of  molten  glass  ran  out ! 
But  in  fact  the  monuments  of  the  Egyptians  prove  their  posses- 
sion of  the  art  as  early  as  the  fourth  dynasty,  a  time  not  very 
different  from  that  of  the  alleged  migration  of  the  Phoenicians 
from  the  Red  Sea ;  and  the  abundance  both  of  sand  and  natron 
confirms  the  probability  of  its  invention  in  Egypt*  The  Sido- 
nians used  the  blowpipe,  the  graver,  and  the  lathe ;  they  cast 
glass  mirrors ;  and  they  seem  to  have  made  imitations  of  precious 
stones  in  coloured  glass.  The  still  more  famous  Tyrian  purple 
was  obtained  from  the  juice  of  marine  molluscs  of  the  genera 
buecinum  and  mureXy  of  which  the  former  was  found  on  the  rocks 
along  the  coast,  and  the  latter  had  to  be  dredged  in  deep  water. 
Each  animal  yields  only  a  small  drop  of  the  precious  fluid,  from  a 
canal  which  follows  the  spiral  convolutions  of  the  shell.  When 
first  extracted,  by  means  of  a  sharp  point,  it  is  of  cream  colour, 
'  and  has  the  smell  of  garlic.  Exposure  to  the  light  changes  it 
successively  to  green,  blue,  red,  and  deep  purple ;  and  a  fabric 
steeped  in  it,  and  then  washed  with  soap,  assumes  a  permanent 
dye  of  bright  crimson.  The  molluscs  that  produce  the  dye  are 
ahnost  peculiar  to  the  coast  of  Phoenicia,  and  the  Tyrians  seem 
to  have  possessed  some  chemical  secrets  of  the  manufacture. 
Under  the  Romans  they  held  the  sole  privilege  of  making  the 
imperial  purple,  down  to  the  taking  of  Constantinople  by  the 
T^ks. 

While  the  voyages  by  which  this  vast  commerce  was  conducted 
would  tempt  the  more  adventurous  to  form  permanent  settlements 

♦  See  Vol.  I.,  p.  86. 
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on  the  shores  they  visited,  the  prosperity  deriyed  fix)m  it  would  caose 
a  growth  of  population  fax  too  great  for  such  a  region  as  Phoenicia, 
and  so  make  colonization  a  necessity.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
the  conquest  of  Palestine  by  Joshua  must  have  driven  back  whole 
nations  of  the  Canaanites  upon  their  kinsmen  in  Phoenicia  and 
Coele-Syria,  causing  an  emigration  like  that  of  the  lonians  when 
thrust  out  by  the  Dorians  from  Peloponnesus  into  Attica,  In  the 
story  of  Joshua's  victories  over  the  northern  Canaanites,  we  read 
repeatedly  of  their  defeated  hosts  being  chased  into  these  v^ 
regions ;  and  the  traditional  date  of  the  conmiencement  of  Phoe- 
nician colonization  has  a  near  approximation  to  that  of  the  Jewisli 
conquest.  A  similar  impulse  is  supposed  to  have  been  given  by 
the  victories  of  David  at  the  very  period  when  the  prosperity  of 
Tyre,  under  the  father  of  Hiram,  gave  it  the  means  of  successfol 
colonization.  That  the  dissensions  and  revolutions  which  foUowed 
the  reign  of  Hiram  tended  to  the  same  result,  is  strikingly  proved 
by  the  story  of  the  foundation  of  Carthage. 

But,  from  whatever  cause  a  colony  might  be  sent  forth,  its 
foundation  was  conducted  with  the  same  regard  to  political  and 
religious  organization  as  among  the  Greeks ;  and,  like  theirs,  tiie 
Phoenician  colonies  were  models  of  the  parent  state.  Thus,  for 
example,  the  religion  and  polity  of  Carthage  faithfully  represent 
those  of  the  mother  city.  Tyre.  The  fragments  of  native  history 
furnish  no  distinct  accounts  of  the  progress  of  the  Phoenicians  in 
colonization ;  but  we  are  not  without  traditions  and  landmarks, 
by  which  to  trace  their  advance  round  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. Cyprus,  lying  within  sight  of  the  Phoenician  coast,  would 
naturally  be  first  occupied.  Their  presence  here  is  attested  by 
numerous  inscriptions,  and  their  settlement  of  Citium  preserved 
the  name  by  which  the  island  is  designated  in  Scripture,  Chittim. 
Its  foundation  was  ascribed  by  a  legend  to  a  Sidonian  king,  Belus, 
whose  name,  and  the  Baal-worship  from  which  it  is  derived,  are 
indications  of  the  ancient  connection  of  the  Phoenicians  with  the 
nations  on  the  Euphrates.  Tlie  corresponding  female  deity, 
Ashtoreth,  or  Astarte,  who  -was  worshipped  especially  at  Sidon, 
had  her  celebrated  fane  at  Paphos, 

'*  And  thence  her  lustful  orgies  she  enlarged  '* 

to  the  shores  of  Greece  and  Italy,  under  the  name  of  Aphrodite 
Urania,  or  the  Heavenly  Venus.  The  legends  of  lo,  of  the  rape  of 
Europa,  and  of  Dido,  seem  to  have  been  connected  with  the  diffa- 
siou  of  her  worshij). 
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The  passage  from  Cyprus  to  Asia  Minor  is  as  easy  as  that  from 
Phoenicia  to  Cyprus,  and  the  presence  of  Phoenician  settlers  along 
the  shores  of  Cilicia,  Lycia,  and  Caria,  in  Bhodes  and  Crete 
and  the  islands  of  the  jEgaean,  and  on  the  peninsula  of  Greece, 
may  be  traced  by  legends  of  unknown  antiquity,  and  in  many 
cases  by  more  substantial  memorials.     Their  track  may  be  fol- 
lowed by  similar  evidence  into  the  Euxine,  as  far  as  the  shores 
of  Bithynia.    At  the  gold  mines  of  Thasos,  Herodotus  was  shown 
the  traces  of  immense  works  ascribed  to  the  Phoenicians,  who 
seemed,  as  he  expresses  it,  to  have  turned  a  mountain  upside 
down ;  and  they  are  said  to  have  worked  the  gold  mines  on  the 
opposite  shore  of  Thrace.      From  Euboea  they  crossed  over  to 
make  that  settlement  in  Boeotia,  the  memory  of  which  seems  to 
be  preserved  in  the  legend  of  Cadmus.     The  rocky  shores  of 
Attica  and  the  Peloponnesus  presented  few  temptations  to  per- 
manent settlements;   but  the  Phoenicians  frequented  them  as 
traders  and  as  pirates ;  and  the  legend  of  lo,  for  example,  indi- 
cates their  presence  at  Argos  in  both  characters.     At  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  peninsula,    Cythera  afforded  a  resting-place 
between  Phoenicia  and  the  West ;  and  the  worship  of  Aphrodite, 
for  which  this  island  was  as  celebrated  as  Cyprus,  is  traced  by 
Herodotus  to  the  Phoenicians.*    On  the  west  side  of  Greece,  the 
Paphian  inhabitants  of  Cepallenia  claimed  descent  from  the  Phoe- 
nician  Cadmus. 

The  next  step  of  their  westward  progress  carried  the  Phoenicians 
to  SicQy,  a  migration  which  seems  to  be  indicated  by  the  fable  of 
the  flight  of  Daedalus  from  Crete ;  and  by  the  worship  of  Venus 
at  Eryx  and  Egesta.  Thucydides  expressly  states  that  they  took 
possession  of  the  promontories  and  small  islands  on  the  coast  for 
the  purpose  of  trading,  and  that  they  were  driven  by  the  Greek 
colonists  from  all  these  positions  except  Panormus  {Palermo) 
and  some  others  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  igland,  which 
they  were  enabled  to  hold  through  their  proximity  to  Carthage. 
For  even  the  latest  date  assigned  for  the  foundation  of  Carthage 
is  before  the  earliest  of  the  Hellenic  settlements  in  Sicily.  These 
accounts,  which  are  in  every  way  probable,  point  to  tiie  estab- 
lishment of  mere  factories  and  not  colonies,  except  at  the  western 

*  Another  legend  ascribes  it  to  iEneas,  whose  fabled  birth  from  Yentis  and  con- 
nection with  Dido  may  perhaps  indicate  the  inflnence  of  a  Phoenician  element  among 
the  Trojans.  The  god  MeHcertes,  who  was  worshipped  with  infant  sacrifices  at 
Tenedos,  is  imqnestionably  the  Tynan  Melcarth.  In  tiie  same  way,  the  settlement 
of  Eryx  and  Egesta  in  Sicily  is  ascribed  to  the  Trojans  under  iBneas. — Thue,  vi.  2. 

A  A  2 
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extremity  of  the  island.  There  are  distinct  traces  of  Phoenician 
settlements  in  Melita  and  Graulns  {Malta  and  Gozo)  and  Cossyra 
{Pantellaria\  which  lie  like  stepping-stones  between  Sicily  and 
Africa,  as  well  as  in  Sardinia  and  Ebnsus  {Tviza).  By  such 
stages  the  Phoenician  mariners  were  conducted  to  the  shores  of 
Spain,  if  indeed  they  did  not  reach  them  at  an  earlier  period  by 
a  more  direct  route ;  for  Tarshish  is  mentioned  in  the  earliest  list 
of  the  nations  in  the  tenth  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Genesis.  In 
the  most  flourishing  period  of  Phoenician  commerce,  the  voyages 
to  these  distant  regions  employed  a  peculiar  class  of  vessels,  ^^the 
ships  of  Tarshish,"  which  doubtless  became  like  our  "  Eastmdia- 
men  "  a  generic  name  for  the  largest  ships  of  their  commercial 
marine. 

Known  to  the  Greeks  only  by  Phoenician  reports,  this  region, 
imder  the  name  of  Tartessus,  was  connected  by  them  with  very 
vague  ideas.  Sometimes  it  seems  to  denote  all  Spain ;  sometimes 
a  part  or  the  whole  of  Andalusia ;  sometimes  the  region  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Baetis  {Guadalquitir)^  which  was  itself  called  by  the 
same  name,  and  in  the  Delta  of  which  some  writers  place  a  city 
Tartessus.*  In  short,  both  the  Tarshish  of  the  Hebrews,  and  the 
Tartessus  of  the  Greeks,  may  be  taken  to  include  all  they  knew  of 
Spain,  and  perhaps  of  the  western  regions  within  and  without  the 
Straits,  t  At  all  events,  there  were  Phoenician  settlements  along 
the  coast  of  Andalusia,  some  of  which — ^as  Malaca  {Malaga)  and 
Carteia — can  be  distinguished  from  the  later  Carthaginian  colo- 
nies ;  and  these  were  their  great  emporia  for  the  silver,  iron,  tin, 
and  lead,  which  they  obtained  from  the  mines  of  the  interior. 
The  working  of  those  mines  must  have  brought  them  into  close 
cont€u;t  with  the  natives  beyond  the  coast,  whose  superior  civi- 
lization was  evident  down  to  later  ages.  These  settlements 
led  them  on  to  those  straits,  at  which  the  fabled  columns  set 
by  up  Hercules  (Calpe,  Gibraltar^  on  the  European  shore,  and 
AbUa,  Apes^  Hilly  on  the  African)  marked  the  limits  of  geogra- 
phical knowledge  and  enterprise  to  the  early  Greeks.  But  centu- 
ries before  the  time  when  the  Greek  poets  were  still  repeating 
their  fable  of  the  earth-encircling  river  Ocean,  which  the  mariner 
entered  as  soon  as  he  left  the  Mediterranean,  the  Phoenicians  had 

*  Professor  Key  has  suggested  an  ingeniona  etymological  connectioii  between  Tar- 
tessuSf  Carteia  or  Carpe  or  Cdlpe  (OibraUar),  and  the  Oarpetani^  a  people  found  in 
the  centre  of  the  peninsula,  having  probably  been  driven  firom  the  neighboarhood  of 
their  old  capital  (Calpe)  by  irruptions  across  the  Straits. 

t  Dr.  Davis  urges  some  ingenious  aiguments  for  the  identification  of  Tarshish  vitb 
Carthage. 
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not  only  sailed  beyond  the  Straits,  but  had  founded  the  great 
colony  of  Grades,  which  retains  its  ancient  name  to  the  present  day.* 
Besides  the  tradition  already  mentioned  as  placing  the  foundation 
of  Cadiz  before  that  of  Utica,  and  consequently  about  1100  b.c., 
its  antiquity  is  attested  by  its  preservation  of  the  oldest  form  of 
the  worship  of  the  Tyrian  Hercules  (Melcarth).  His  temple  was 
without  an  image,  the  only  symbol  of  the  god  being  a  perpetual 
fire.  The  fact,  that  the  Phoenician  colonies  were  rather  com- 
mercial factories  than  centres  of  political  power,  is  indicated  by 
the  dealings  of  the  FhocaBans  with  Arganthonius,  king  of  Tar- 
tessus,  in  the  reign  of  Cyrus  the  Great  f 

Grades  was  a  station  from  which  mariners  so  enterprizing  as  the 
Phoenicians  would  explore  the  adjacent  coasts  both  to  the  north 
and  south ;  and  stories  are  related  of  their  trading  as  far  as  the 
shores  of  the  Baltic,  and  bringing  home  its  amber.  There  can 
he  little  doubt  that  they  worked  the  tin  and  lead  mines  of  Corn- 
wall and  the  Scilly  Islands,  and  it  was  from  them  that  Herodotus 
derived  his  knowledge  of  these  ^^  Tin  Islands  "  {Cassiterides). 
Aristotle's  information  about  the  British  Islands  in  general — 
which  he  names  respectively  Alb-ian^  in  Celtic  the  White  Island, 
and  ler-ne^  that  is,  Eri"  or  Ire-land — may  have  come  by  the 
overland  route  across  Gaul  to  Massalia,  or  by  way  of  Carthage. 
We  have  no  distinct  evidence  that  the  Phoenicians  had  dealings 
with  any  but  the  western  extremity  of  Great  Britain,  the  only 
part  that  produced  the  conunodities  they  valued.  The  traces 
of  Phoenician  influence  in  Ireland,  for  which  some  writers  have 
strenuously  contended,  are  at  best  very  doubtful.  Besides  the 
British  Isles,  the  Phoenician  navigators  from  Tartessus  traded  to 
others  in  the  Atlantic,  called  the  CEstrymnideSj  which  are  pro- 
bably the  AzoreSj  though  the  different  groups  of  islands  were 
doubtless  often  confoxmded.  To  the  south  of  the  Straits,  the 
north-western  coast  of  Africa  was  occupied  at  several  points  by 
their  settlements. 

A  passing  notice  must  suffice  for  the  very  interesting  ques- 
tion, whether  the  Phoenician  mariners  ventured  out  into  the  wide 
Atlantic,  and  whether  among  those  who  may  have  been  wafted  to 
the  opposite  shores  by  accident  or  bold  adventure,  any  returned 
to  tell  of  the  existence  of  America.      There  are  some  curious 

*  The  genuine  fonn  of  the  name,  as  found  on  coins  of  the  old  Phoenician  period^ 
\AAgadir  {yv»\  or,  with  the  definite  article,  Hagadir  (*)ian),  signifying  a  strong 
cnehsure  or  edifice.  The  omission  of  the  initial  breathing  gave  Gadir  or  Gaddir,  the 
Phosnician  form,  according  to  the  classical  writers ;  whence  came  the  Greek  Gadira 
and  the  Latin  Gadcs.  t  See  Vol.  I.,  p.  276. 
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statements  bearing   on  this  point;    but  their  interpretation  is 
a  matter  of  mere  conjectnre.    Avienns,   a   Latin  poet   of  the 
fourth  century  of  our  era,  in  his  work  on  the  shores  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, compiled  from   Phoenician  authorities,  quotes  from 
the  Carthaginian  Himilco,  who  had  made  a  voyage  of  nearly 
four  months  westward,  the  assertion  that  the  Atlantic  could  be 
crossed.     From  what  follows,  it  seems  that  Himilco  had  sailed 
as  far  as  what  the  ancients  called  the  "  Sargasso  Sea,"   from 
the  shoals  of  sargassus  or  floating  sea-weed,  which  abound  off 
the  Azores ;    and  it  is  not  even  suggested  that  he  had  reached 
the  opposite  shore.     Other  stories  might  be  cited ;  but  the  most 
remarkable  of  all  is  the  legend  related  by  Plato  about  AtianttSj 
an  island  larger  than  Asia  and  Libya  together,  in  the  sea  west  of 
Gades  and  the  Straits.    A  powerful  dynasty  of  kings  reigned  over 
this  and  the  smaller  islands  between  it  and  the  continent,  and  con- 
quered Libya  up  to  Egypt,  and  Europe  as  far  as  Tyrrhenia.    They 
had  gathered  their  forces  for  the  subjugation  of  the  remaining 
countries  round  the  Mediterranean,  when  the  Athenians,  though 
deserted  by  all  their  allies,  repulsed  them  in  a  decisive  battle,  and 
restored  the  freedom  of  all  the  countries  within  the  Straits.    The 
victory  was  followed    by  great  earthquakes   and  floods,  which 
swallowed  up  the  combatants  on  both  sides ;  and  the  island  of 
Atlantis,  engulfed  beneath  the  waters,  left  only  shoals  of  mud 
which  rendered  that  sea  unnavigable.     All  this  happened  9000 
years  before  the  time  of  Solon,  to  whom  it  was  related  by  the 
Egyptian  priests  of  Sais,  as  an  instance  of  the  ignorance  of  the 
Athenians  respecting  their  forefathers'  exploits.     It  is  super- 
fluous to 'observe  that  such  a  legend,  coming  from  such  a  source, 
can  have  no  historical  value.      But  may  its  existence  be  taken 
as  any  argument,  when  confirmed  by  other  evidence,  for  the 
knowledge  of  lands  beyond  the  Atlantic?    The  safest  reply  is  a 
candid  confession  of  our  ignorance.     Who  shall  venture  to  draw 
the  line  between  truth  and  fiction  in  the  travellers'  tales  of  those 
remote  ages  ?    Even  after  making  the  most  liberal  allowance  for 
their  good  faith,  all  that  is  credible  in  their  statemente  may  be 
accounted  for  on  the  supposition  that,  after  long  beating  about 
in  the  storms  of  the  Atlantic,  they  reached  some  of  the  nearer 
islands,  or  some  unknown  parts  of  the  shores  of  Europe  or  Africa, 
which  they  mistook  for  lands  beyond  the  Ocean.    The  utmost  that 
can  be  affirmed  is  the  possibility  of  the  discovery.* 

*  A  fuller  disctusion  of  the  question  will  be  found  in  the  articles  **  Atkntia  "  ^" 
**  Atlanticum  Mare  "  in  the  Dictionary  of  Greek  aiid  Honuin  Geotfraphtj, 
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Heturning  tbrough  tlie  Straits,  we  come  to  tliose  famoiia  settle- 
ments of  the  Pbceniclans  on  the  Dortheru  coast  of  Afric;i,  i^liith 


1  Cuulldiim  rr. :  C.  flunfri. 

S.  Uli^  DUrrliytna  oi  Ziritiu ;  Blintx. 

t.  Sal  Si-ii  Am  Shuika,  or  C.  ZUiub  .*  Fr. 


^  ApoUnla  Pt.:  Mat  i 

t.  Bacndu  Fl. :  Wtd)  UtfmliA :  ihowtng. 
■t  ud  Btai  tia  moutli,  iU  pmaiil  caune. 

7.  ADcJent  courw  of  the  riter  near  Iti  mouth 
(the  dotted  line). 

1  Utlcm:  Bou-iiaUr.  I 

«.  Cum  Corntlii :  Oiiliai.  ] 

10.  ADdent  eout-lme  (tht  dottad  line) 

11.  Prcamt  coMt-Uiifl. 

11  Au  OteMnn^  or  C.  Camarl.  I 
11  JIu  Sdi  Aiuouf,  or  C.  Corllingt. 

11.  Bin  or  CiBraAOi,  and  rains  of  tba  Ro-  | 

tun  citr ;  tlw  oral  lino  marki  the  alts  ol  SI-  I 


t.  Aqultailii:  J!koic<irca)i,  t»arrltt. 

}.  Mflrciitil  Pr. :  Kai  AdJtr,  or  C.  Bn 

1  Cljpca.orAepis:  .rfWIiin*. 

T.  CuniWa;  Ka'-bali. 

9.  Keapolli:  Kabal. 

).  Horn  Culla  :  BiyHal: 

>,  Hadnunotum  :  ^juoA. 

L.  Sinxie  CarthaglalotiAlit 

2.  Blnui  Keapolltouui.* 


*  Deaides  eihibitinf;  the  coloniaa  now  gpokon  of  and  the  whole  neighbourhood  of 
Carthige,  thii  map  iriU  wrre  to  illaBtrata  the  Roman  uunpaiguB  in  Africa,  and  thoiio 
of  AgBthodoe,  which  liave  been  wlated  towards  the  end  of  Chaptor  5TIII. 
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we  have  reserred  till  the  kst  on  armwng  of  ikeir  eonnecdaQ  with 
Carthage    Ther  extended  all  along  the  shores  of  Bohnr,  firom 
the  Straits  to  the  Greater  STitis ;  but  ther  wen  nanmllr  die  most 
naineroas  in  that  part  which  has  £:*rnied  nioceasiTeh'  the  tenit(Hj 
of  Carthage,  the  Roman  province  of  Afiica*  and  the  Begoicj  d 
Tunis.     Stretching  out  from  the  line  of  the  cosst  towards  Sicily, 
and  with  its  eastern  fixoit  looking  in  the  direcdoD  of  niaexuciaf 
this  region  invited  colonization  bv  its  spl^idid  harfaoors  and  un- 
surpassed fertility;  and  we  can  scarcely  doobt  that  Tyre  drew  sap- 
plies  of  com  from  its  abundance,  though  not  to  the  same  extent 
as  the  Carthaginians  and  Romans,  who  afterwaids  had  nKse  ooin- 
plete  possession  of  the  coontiy.     The  most  &voimible  district 
for  colonization  was  the  great  bay  between  Cape  Farima,  and  Cape 
Bon  (the  ancient  promontories   of  Apollo  and  Mercury),  the 
shores  of  which,  abounding  in  natural  harbours,  are  adjacent  to 
the  fertile  plains  watered   by  the  Bagradas   and  some  smaller 
rivers, — forming  the  ancient  Zeugitana,  or  the  n<^them  division 
of  Africa^  in  the  original  sense  of  the  word,  which  oorresponda 
nearly  to  the  modem  Regency  of  Tunis.     Nearly  all  the  cities  on 
this  coast  were  colonies  of  Tjrre.     The  most  ancient  was  Utica 
(or  Itac^),  near  the  mouth  of  the  western  arm  of  the  Bagradas 
iind  close  under  the  promontory  of  Apollo.*    Next  in  importuice 
^vas  Tunes  {Tunis)^  at  the  bottom  of  the  lagoon  at  the  month  of 
which  Carthage  stood.     It  is  needless  to  enumerate  the  other 
Bottlcments,  some  of  which  are  exhibited  on  the  annexed  map, 
whilo  others  lay  to  the  west  along  the  coast  of  Numidia,  as  tar 
(IS  the  Straits,  and  to  the  east  round  the  shores  of  the  Lesser 
Syrtis  ;  but  we  must  not  omit  to  name  Hippo  Zaritus  (Buerta)^ 
(!olobrated  in  the  annals  of  chivalry,  and  Hippo  Regius  {Bonah), 
less  famous  as  the  residence  of  the  Numidian  kings  than  as  the 
bishopric  of    St.  Augustine.      On  the   coast  between  the  two 
Kyrtos,  Loptis  Magna  {Lebdah)  was  an  emporium  for  the  carayan 
tnulo  across   the  desert      The   eastern  limit  of  the  Phoenician 
settlements  is  not  accurately  known.     How  the  boundary  was 
afterwards  fixed  between  the  Carthaginians  and  the  Greeks  of 
Cyrono  at  the  bottom  of  the  Great  Syrtis,  has  been  previouflly 
related,  t     Before  proceeding  to  speak  of  Carthage,  the  last  and 
greatest  fruit  of  Phoenician  colonization,  it  is  important  to  enquire 

*  Its  ruina  nro  soen  ne&r  the  holy  tomb  of  Btm-shaier.  It  may  be  mtntioned 
here,  once  for  all,  that  the  existing  aurfaa  rains  of  all  these  AMcan  cities,  indudiag 
those  of  Carthage  itself,  are  chiefly  of  the  Roman  period.  The  remains  of  the  Hus* 
nician  cities  have  to  be  sought  underground.  t  See  Vol.  I.,  p.  366. 
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what  lasting  gain  the  nation  derived  from  this  vast  system  of  com- 
merce and  colonization,  and  what  was  her  influence  upon  human 
civilization  ? 

This  question  cannot  be  better  answered  than  in  the  words  of 
Dr.  Monunaen : — "  The  Phoenicians  are  entitled  to  be  commemo- 
rated in  history  by  the  side  of  the  Hellenic  and  Latin  nations ; 
but  their  case  affords  a  fresh  proof,  and  perhaps  the  strongest 
proof  of  all,  that  the  development  of  national  energies  in  anti- 
quiiy  was  of  a  one-sided  character.     Those  noble  and  enduring 
creations  in  the  field  of  intellect,  which  owe  their  origin  to  the 
Aramaean  race,  did  not  emanate  from  the  Phoenicians.    While 
fiuth  and  knowledge,  in  a  certain  sense,  were  the  especial  property 
of  the  Aramaean  nations,  and  reached  the  Indo-Gtermans  only 
from  the  East,  neither  the  Phoenician  religion  nor  Phoenician 
Bcience  and  art  ever,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  held  an  independent 
lank  among  those  of  the  Aramaean  family.     The  religious  con- 
ceptions of  the  Phoenicians  were  rude  and  uncouth,  and  it  seemed 
as  if  their  worship  was  meant  to  foster  lust  and  cruelty  rather 
than  to  subdue  them.     No  trace  is  discernible,  at  least  in  times  of 
clear  historical  light,  of  any  special  influence  exercised  by  their 
tdigion  over  other  nations.     As  little  do  we  find  any  Phoenician 
architecture  or  plastic  art  at  all  comparable  even  to  those  of  Italy, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  lands  where  art  was  native.     The  most 
ancient  seat  of  scientific  observation  and  of  its  application  to 
piactical  purposes  was  Babylon,  or  at  any  rate  the  region  of  the 
Euphrates.  •  *  *  The  Phoenicians  no  doubt  availed  themselves  of 
the  artistic  and  highly  developed  manufactures  of  Babylon  for 
their  industry,  of  the  observation  of  the  stars  for  their  navigation, 
of  the  writing  of  sounds  and  the  adjustment  of  measures  for 
their  commerce,  and  distributed  many  an  important  germ  of  civi- 
Uzation  along  with  their  wares;  but  it  cannot  be  demonstrated 
that  the  alphabet,  or  any  other  ingenious  product  of  the  human 
mind,  belonged  peculiarly  to  them,  and  such  religious  and  scien- 
tific ideas  as  they  were  the  means  of  conveying  to  the  Hellenes, 
vere  scattered  by  them  more  after  the  fashion  of  a  bird  dropping 
grains  than  of  the  husbandman  sowing  his  seed.    The  power 
^hich  the  Hellenes  and  the  Italians  possessed,  of  civilizing  and 
assimilating  to  themselves  the  nations  susceptible  of  culture  with 
whom  they  came  into  contact,  was  wholly  wanting  in  the  Phoe- 
nicians.    In  the  field  of  Boman  conquest,  the  Iberian  and  the 
Celtic  languages  have  disappeared  before  the  Bomanic  tongue ; 
the  Berbers  of  Afirica  speak  at  this  present  day  the  same  language 
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«i  *iii65  ^;kd  iiL  'fie  "^TTiP^  )£  -fug  Fh^imrt*  mii  GE&Bsciries.   Abore 
^l\y  die  F^uKiidans.  like  'iie  r^st  if  ':ne  AramcaiL  mkns  as  ccm- 
pored  wiri  'iie  Iaiii:-^jT23iiiiis*  ^acxsii  "ie  niffcrnrt  of  |MditicaI 
L:f*^ — riie  iii:t:te  idea    f  idlr— i^-^'^aiitl  n^eeifiam.    Dunne  the  most 
florrrjsiiji;?  ines  'iJ:  Siica  jmi  T-r^  "ie  land  •:£  die  FboBnidaiis 
WM  a  perpemal  i^rizte   r*  .^Gnceini  a  ztHTveei  "dot  powHS  that  nded 
oa  the  Er.zorases  anii  'Zii  ^iie  yiltt.  jnd  was  soiqeet  scmetmiBB  to 
the  AA«77ian3.  f^i-medmes  r-:  ±e  Elsr^daaa.    WI::iii  Itttf  the  power, 
Hellenic  dzies  had  acBie^^i  meEr  fndiqpem&SBix :  but  the  prudent 
Hidfjmsais  calcnlaxed  thac  die  .-inm^  c£  de  cKXfsi  routes  to  the 
eaut,  or  of  tlie  porta  c£  E^jvr^  w^tljI  a&i!t  man  more  tiian  the 
heaviest  trlbii^ ;  and  so  nher  puoccoaZj  pul  ^sr  taxes^  as  it 
rrii^^ht  happen^  to  Nliuev^  or  to  Ifanra^  and  evei  gave  dieir 
fthip^y  niken  they  ooold  not  aviid  n:.  zo  help  to  figit  the  batdes  of 
the  king's.     And  as  at  home  Lie  Ph«jBiii3ans  padentbr  submitted 
to  the  opprefjsion  of  their  ma^xfiis,  so  also  abrjad  ther  "were  by  no 
meanifi  inclined  to  chan^  the  peacrfil  cares'  of  commoce  for  a 
policy  of  conquest.     Their  CjLinie*  vae  fihctcffieaw     It  iras  of  more 
moment,  in  their  vieWy  to  traffic  in  bayinz  and  selling  with  the 
natives,  than  to  acquire  extensive  terntc>ries  in  distant  lands,  and 
to  carry  out  the  slow  and  difficult  work  of  ct»Ionizatioo-    They 
avoided  war,  even  with  their  rivals ;  they  allowed  themselves  to 
))C  supplanted  in  Egypt,  Greece,  Italy,  and  the  east  of  Sicfly, 
almost  without  rerfistance,  and  in  the  gr^t  naval  battles,  which 
were  fought  in  early  times  for  the  supremacy  of  the  western 
Mediterranean  at  Alsdia  and  at  Cumie,  it  was  tiie  Etroscans  and 
not  the  Phoenicians  that  bore  the  bnmt  of  die  struggle  with  the 
(irceks**    If  rivalry  could  not  be  avoided,  they  compromised  the 
matter  as  Ijcst  they  could;  no  attempt  was  ever  noade  by  the 
rho3nicians  to  conquer  Caere  or  MafwiTifL,     Still  less,  of  course, 
wore  the  Phoenicians  disposed  to  enter  on  aggressive  war.    On 
tlio  only  occasion,  in  earlier  times,  when  they  took  the  field  on 
tho  ofTetisive,  namely,  in  the  great  Sicilian  expedition  of  the 
African  Phoenicians,  which  terminated  in  their  defeat  at  Him^ii 
by  Gclo  of  S3rracu8e,f  it  was  simply  as  dutiful  subjects  of  the 
(ivmt  King,  and  in  order  to  avoid  taking  part  in  the  campaign 
against  tho  Hellenes  of  the  east,  that  they  entered  the  lists 
against  tho  Hellenes  of  the  west ;  just  as  their  Syrian  kinsmen 
wore,  in  fact,  obliged  in  that  same  year  to  share  the  defeat  of  the 
Persians  at  Salamis.    This  was  not  the  result  of  cowardice ;  nari" 

•  lie.  538-474.     See  Vol.  I.,  p.  276,  and  Vol.  II.,  p.  143. 
t  B.C.  480.    6eo  Vol.  I.   p.  488. 
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gation  in  unknown  waters  and  with  armed  vessels  requires  brave 
hearts ;  and  that  such  were  -to  be  found  among  the  Phoenicians, 
they  often  showed.  Still  less  was  it  the  result  of  any  lack  oiF 
tenacity  and  idiosyncrasy  of  national  feeling ;  on  the  contrary,  the 
AramaBans  defended  their  nationality  with  spiritual  weapons  and 
with  their  blood  against  all  the  allurements  of  Grecian  civiliza- 
tion and  all  the  coercive  measures  of  eastern  and  western  despots, 
and  that  with  an  obstinacy  which  no  Indo-German  people  have 
ever  equalled,  and  which  to  us,  who  belong  to  the  west,  seems  to 
be  Bometinies  more,  sometimes  less  than  human.  It  was  the 
result  of  that  want  of  political  instinct  which,  amidst  all  their 
lively  sense  of  the  ties  of  race,  and  amidst  all  their  faithful  attach- 
ment to  the  city  of  their  fathers,  formed  so  marked  a  feature  in 
the  character  of  the  Phoenicians.  Liberty  had  no  charms  for 
them,  and  they  aspired  not  after  dominion ;  ^  quietly  they  lived,' 
Bays  the  Book  of  Judges,  ^  after  the  manner  of  the  Sidonians, 
careless  and  secure  in  the  possession  of  riches.'  "  * 

It  was  the  destiny  of  Carthage  to  form  a  conspicuous  excep- 
tion to  this  peaceful  and  submissive  policy ;  and  the  reason  of  the 
difference  may  be  expressed  in  a  few  words,  which  form  the  key 
to  her  whole  history.  As  the  head  of  the  Phoenician  colonies  in  the 
West,  she  was  compelled  to  assume  a  warlike  attitude,  in  order  to 
prevent  her  commerce  and  theirs  being  driven  from  the  seas.  The 
compromise  made  with  the  despotisms  of  the  East  would  not 
satisfy  the  Greek  republics  of  Sicily  and  Massalia,  or  the  rising 
power  of  Home.  Founded  by  a  fresh  colony,  when  Tyre  had 
reached  the  height  of  her  prosperity,  the  "  New  City  "f  occupied 
a  position  the  most  favourable  for  supremacy  in  the  western  half 
of  the  Mediterranean.     Placed  at  that  central  point  of  the  African 

*  Mommsen,  History  of  Roim^  vol.  ii.,  pp.  4 — 6.  The  leading  autliorities  for  the 
^^i^iy  of  the  PhoDBicians  are  Geflenius,  Monuinenta  Phoenicia  ;  Heeren^s  Jtesearches, 
^ ;  Horera,  I>ie  Phdnizier;  Kearick*s  Phoenicia  ;  and  Mr.  Dyer'a  article  Phcsnicia 
in  Dr.  Smith's  Didionary  of  Greek  atid  Roman  Geography, 

t  Solinus  tells  us  that  the  ancient  name  of  Carthago  was  Carthada;  ''quod  Phoe- 
wctrni  ore  ezprimit  CivUcUem  Novain"  In  Hebrew  there  is  a  poetical  word  Kereth  or 
Oarth,  gignifying  a  City;  and  the  coins  of  Panormns,  a  chief  possession  of  Carthage 
in  Sicily,  bear  the  legend  Kereth-hadeshoth,  or  Carth-h^idiha  (i.e.,  the  New  City),  the 
CarOtada  of  Solinus.  By  changing  the  first  and  second  dentals  respectively  into  gut- 
tarals,  the  Greeks  obtained  Carehadon  (Kapxifi^v)  and  the  Romans  Carthago,  As 
in  all,  similar  cases,  the  **  New  City "  points  to  an  Old  City  on  or  near  the  same 
spot  This  is  commonly  explained  as  referring  to  Utica,  which  means  Old  City  ;  but 
Niebohr  thinks  it  unlikely  that  such  a  site  as  that  of  Carthage  should  have  been  left 
^occupied  for  nearly  300  years,  and  he  supposes  the  Old  CUy  to  have  been  on  the 
^me  spot,  and  to  be  represented  by  Byrsa^  the  citadel  of  Carthage. 
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coast,  wlieare  the  projectiDg  shore  approaches  so  near  the  western 
extremhr  of  Sicily  as  to  divide  the  great  inland  sea  into  two  basins, 
and  within  a  moderate  distance  of  Sardinia,  she  looked  almost  due 
n<xth  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber.* 

The  site  of  Carthage  has  long  been  known  by  tradition  aad  hf 
its  existing  ruins ;  but  it  is  only  lately  that  its  exact  topography 
has  ceased  to  be  one  of  the  most  vexed  questions  of  ancient  learn- 
ing.    Far  within  the  deep  bay  terminated  by  the  headlands  of 
Mercmy  and;  Apollo  (C  Bon  and  C  Farina)^  and  on  its  western 
side,  is  a  rocky  promontory  or  peninsula,  connected  with  the  level 
plain  of  the  Mejerdah  by  an  isthmus,  the  breadth  of  which  is 
chiefly  due  to  the  encroachments  of  the  land.     Along  the  whole 
space  fiom  C.  Farina  to  the  peninsula,  the  alluvial  deposits  of  the 
Mejerdah,  aided  by  the  north-west  winds,  which  incessantly  throw 
floods  of  sand  upon  the  shore,  have  converted  what  was  onoe  a 
bold  sweeping  bay  into  a  succession  of  salt-marshes  and  diy  land, 
which  have  filled  up  the  roadstead  once  formed  on  the  northern 
side  of  the  peninsula,  though  its  memorial  still  exists  in  the  village 
of  Ei'Mersa  (the  harbour)^  adorned  with  the  country-houses  of  the 
Tunisians.     On  the  southern  side  of  the  peninsula,  what  was  once 
a  splendid  basin,  forming  the  port  of  Tunes,  has  been  converted  bv 
similar  causes  into  a  lagoon  of  only  six  or  seven  feet  deep,  con- 
nected with  the  sea  by  a  narrow  entrance  called  in  Arabic  Halk- 
el 'Wad  (the  throat  of  the   river),  and  in  Italian  GoleUa  (the 
Gullet).    Along  the  northern  margin  of  this  basin  runs  a  line  of 
land,  which  once  formed  a  narrow  isthmus,  gradually  rising  till  the 
rocks  culminate  in  Mas  Sidi  Bousaidj  or  C.  Carthage j  a  headland 
nearly  400  feet  high,  forming  the  eastern  point  of  the  penmsuhk 
Between  this  and  the  somewhat  lower  headland  of  Ras  Ghamartj  or 
C.  Camarfj  the  eastern  face  of  the  peninsula  opposes  its  breastwork 
of  rocks  to  the  full  force  of  the  storms  that  break  into  the  gol^ 
On  the  lower  eminences  sheltered  by  these  heights,  and  along  the 
shores  between  C.  Carthage  and  the  lagoon  of  Tunis,  stood  the 
famous  city ;  and  on  this  side  the  water  sweeping  round  C.  Car- 
thage  has  so  encroached  upon  the  land  as  to  cover  large  portions 
of  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  quays. 

The  fabled  visit  of  -tineas  to  these  shores,  at  the  veiy  time  when 
Dido  was  building  the  new  city,  has  afforded  Virgil  the  opportunity 
for  a  description,  as  fSadthful  as  it  is  poetic,  of  the  aspect  which 

*  The  distance  from  C.  Son  to  UartoXa^  the  ancient  lilybceam,  ia  less  thin  90 
miles  :  from  Carthage  to  Lilyheum  is  about  150  ;  and  the  same  to  Candis  (Cn^/tan) 
in  Sardinia :  from  Carthage  to  the  month  of  the  Tiber  is  nndcr  400  miles. 
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the  spot  may  be  supposed  to  have  presented  to  a  voyager  landing 
on  the  northern  side  of  the  peninsula.  It  is  passing  strange  that 
the  most  learned  of  poets  should  have  been  suspected  of  draw* 
ing  a  purely  imaginary  picture  of  a  spot  so  well  known  to  the 
Romans  of  his  age ;  and  stranger  still  that  not  only  commentators, 
but  such  a  traveller  as  Dr.  Shaw,  should  have  supposed  the  landing- 
place  of  ^neas  to  have  been  at  AlkovxireaJi  (the  ancient  Aquilaria), 
close  to  Cape  Bouy  a  distance  of  sixty  miles  from  Carthage,  and 
resembling  none  of  the  features  of  Virgil's  description.* 

That  description  of  an  imaginary  approach  to  the  peninsula  of 
Carthage  gives  an  admirable  idea  of  its  actual  appearance  about 
the  time  supposed.  Driven  out  of  his  course  from  Sicily  to  Italy 
by  a  storm,  which  the  jealousy  of  Juno  prevails  on  ^olus  to  raise, 
.£nea8  at  length  makes  the  shore  of  Libya,  with  the  remnant  of  his 
scattered  ships,  at  a  point  described  in  the  following  terms  : — 

''  Within  a  long  recess  there  lies  a  bay  : 
An  island  shades  it  from  the  rolling  sea, 
And  forms  a  port  secure  for  ships  to  ride  : 
Broke  by  the  jutting  laudj  on  either  side, 
n  double  streams  the  briny  waters  glide 
Betwixt  two  rows  of  rocks  :  a  sylvan  scene 
Appears  above,  and  groves  for  ever  green  : 
A  grot  is  formed  beneath,  with  mossy  seats. 
To  rest  the  Nereids,  and  exclude  the  heats. 
^  Down  through  the  crannies  of  the  living  walls, 

The  ciystal  streams  descend  in  murmuring  falls. 
No  halsers  need  to  bind  the  vessels  here. 
Nor  bearded  anchors  ;  for  no  storms  they  fear. 
Seven  ships  within  this  happy  harbour  meet. 
The  thin  remainders  of  the  scattered  fleet. 
The  Trojans,  worn  with  toils,  and  spent  with  woes, 
Leap  on  the  welcome  land,  and  seek  their  wish'd  repose."  f 

Commentators,  with  only  books  and  maps  to  guide  them,  may 
be  more  easily  excused  than  travellers  to  the  spot,  for  seeking  the 

*  The  choice  of  Alhowareah  involves,  as  Dr.  Davis  has  pointed  out,  the  inference, 
that  Achates  performed  the  journey  of  sixty  miles  on  foot  three  times  in  the  course 
of  a  single  day— an  example  of  "fidelity*'  to  his  chiefs  behests  not  to  be  matched 
by  a  Highland  gillie. 

t  JSfuiB,  I.  Yv.  150—169.  The  passage  is  given  in  Dryden*s  classical  translation, 
for  the  Eng^h  reader ;  but  to  follow  the  description  with  minute  accuracy,  it  is 
necessary  to  subjoin  the  original : — 

''  Est  in  seceasu  longo  locus  :  insula  portum 
Efficit  objectu  laterum  ;  quibus  omnis  ab  alto 
Frangitnr,  inque  sinus  scindit  sese  unda  reductos. 
Hinc  atque  hinc  vastie  rapes,  geminique  minanttcr 
In  ooslum  scopnU ;  quoram  sub  vertice  lati 
^uora  tuta  silent :  tum  silvis  soena  coruscis 
D^per,  horrentique  atram  nemus  imminet  umbn\t 
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i^  Tocix  ^Jkhns  of  iEgmmnu'' 
zr  ^kf  Tear  moiuli  of  fhe  great 
s  frnzr  Ccr:22KC^  and,  so  &r  finnn  makiiig 
«  stK:  iEr:#3zr.  iirrvr^iiid  siceae  rf  the  pessels  dming'  the 
4C.r!LL-      y-r  hsrr^  •^.♦fT  xiemriT^   thu   JEneas  was  embared 

r  zznk^  TM  Lmd.    Hie  natural  expla- 
e!ie  ciffaff:.  5s  that  die  '*  island  "  was  the 


ptaiJisilA  itf  Cir:?M^  hse^  *z>i  Tin  -  the  part  made  by  it "  laj 
cc  tic*  zi:rii=d  sir  -::€  lie  irin:is.  vhich  then  fianned  a  deep  bay, 
wzr^^  5*  Zs'.-w  lb?  Sill  liiif  'if  ScJars  and  the  snbaib  of  El-MerscL^ 
Bae  ,TIr>eag  w:«ili  be  sl-rlieced  hx  C  C4amri  from  the  KS.E. 
wi^ji  tr^r  Lid  irLTJcs.  }izn  t.>  the  5is-:«e ;  and  here,  evoi  since  the 
alrcrari:?!  -if  ri>e  o:«&«  ibe  descr^rion  d  the  poet  is  bome  out  by 
the  presez^T  a5»rt  cf  tie  Lan-L  *•  On  neaiing  the  coast  from  a . 
dirccdcn  west  :i  C-  Caemt:,  ti-e  land.  c»r  latha  die  isthmus,  is  very 
low.  and  oi-Ter^i  with  lakes*  which  aie  so  swdled  in  extent  by 
hearr  gales«  that  tAe  pe/^  ^-^«v^J  of  CarOmge  has  ecery  appearance 
cf  a  iear-Q^.r*  U^i*-^^  ....  Again,  on  iq^noaching  the  coast  in 
die  same  direcd<:n.  the  Ic-frr  doable-peaked  mountain  of  Hammam 
rEnf-— to  this  day  called  by  the  Aiahs  ^  the  possessor  of  two 
horns  ^ — seems  to  tower  above  the  vast  rocks  which  flank  the  little 


Fnmte  sob  adrenA  ao^ialis  pendcntibiis  antmm  ; 
Intns  aqiB?  dnlees^  riroqpe  sedifia  nxo ; 
2!i  ympluinm  domus :  liie  fieans  hob  Timeiilm  ntTes 
UlLi  tenent ;  unco  non  mlli^t  anoon  moffso." 

In  the  interpretatioii  of  this  paasige,  and  in  the  vlk<^  acooimt  of  Cartliige,  t 
special  acknoviedgmeiit  is  due  of  tlie  information  deiired  from  the  work  of  Dr.  K. 
DaTiB^  **CaTikagt  OAd  her  Rnnaims^  being  an  account  of  the  Excavations  and 
Researches  on  the  site  of  the  Phoenician  Metropolis  in  AMes,  and  other  a^jaceot 
places,  condacted  nnder  the  anspices  of  Her  H^estj's  Goremment."  Lond<  1861. 
Sto. 

Dr,  Davis  has  since  published  a  supplemental  volmne,  entitled  "The  Ruined 
Cities  within  the  Xnmidian  and  Carthaginian  Territories."  Lond.  1862.  8va  Tlie 
British  Mnsenm  is  enriched  with  many  of  the  fruits  of  his  discoveries.  The  pruse 
due  to  Dr.  Davis  for  his  researches  must  not  prevent  the  greatest  caution  in 
following  his  opinions  and  inteipretations.  His  zeal  has  given  him  a  constant  pre- 
disposition to  find  Punic  remains,  where  calmer  critics  consider  him  to  have  dis- 
covered none  but  Roman.  Less  doubtful  traces  of  Punic  Carthage  have  been  reached 
by  K.  BeaUf  whose  discoveries  are  described  in  his  Famllss  de  Cfarihage,  1861.  4ta 
For  the  existing  topographical  details  of  the  site  the  best  authority  is  the  Danish 
officer  Falbe,  Recherehes  tur  T  Emplacement  de  Carthage.  Paris,  1883. 

*  This  opinion  was  formed  long  before  the  publication  of  Dr.  Davis,  who  may  }x 
said  to  have  proved  it  to  demonstration.  We  have  still  some  hesitation  in  acceptiog 
his  explanation  of  the  "gemini  scopuli "  as  the  double  peaks  of  Hammam  fEnf^  at 
the  very  bottom  of  the  Gulf,  fax  beyond  the  lagoon  of  Tunis ;  though  the  impiesaoiu 
of  A  traveller  are  most  likely  to  be  the  faithful  reproduction  of  those  made  on  an 
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tay  west  of  C,  Camart^  into  which  the  Trojan  vessels   entered. 
....  Once  in  this  little  harbour,  they  were  perfectly  safe,  par- 
ticularly during  the  prevalence  of  the  E.S.E.  wind,  the  force  of 
which  ia  first  broken  by  0.  Carthage,  then  by  C.  Camart,  and 
finally  by  the  eastern  rocky  projection  of  the  harbour  itself."*  The 
Nymph's  Grotto  may  well  have  been  an  imaginary  scene,  which 
the  poet  required  for  a  subsequent  purpose ;  and  the  caves  of  these 
sea-beaten  rocks  may  have  been  swept  away  by  the  violence  of  the 
north-west  winds,  or  covered  by  the  sea.     "But  notwithstanding 
this,"  adds  the  traveller,  "  I  am  able  to  point  out  the  remains  of  a 
cave  with  *  living  water '  dripping  from  the  solid  rock,  and  that 
only  a  few  hundred  yards  from  where  the  vessels  were  at  anchor." 
While  his  followers  kindle  a  fire,  and  dry  and  pound  their  com, 
iEneas  ascends  a  rock  which  commands  a  wide  prospect  over  the 
'sea,  but  not  a  word  is  said  yet  of  any  view  of  Carthage.     This  is 
doubtless  C,  Camart^  from  which  the  city  would  be  hidden  by  the 
intervening  height  oiJehelKham^  or  the  "  Hill  of  the  Catacombs." 
He  looks  in  vain  for  his  scattered  ships ;  but  to  landward  he  sees 
a  herd  of  deer,  seven  of  which  are  soon  shot  down  for  his  seven 
ships.     Turning  from  the  poet  to  the  traveller,  we  read : — "  For 
miles  around  the  secluded  spot  of  Camart  there  are,  even  now, 
*  groves  black  with  frowning  shade,'  and  here  the  dales  and  valleys 
were,  no  doubt,  anciently  teeming  with  herds  of  stags.     These 
timid  animals  were  not  only  driven  from  their  native  wilds  by 
the  accumulation  of  human  dwellings,  but  by  the  incessant  havoc 
caused  among  them  by  the  numerous  huntsmen  of  a  populous  city 
in  such  close  proximity.  Other  wild  beasts,  such  as  the  wolf  and  the 
hyena,  living  in  caves  and  hollows  in  the  rocks,  have  retained  their 
original  strongholds,  and  some  are  even  now  occasionally  killed  by 
the  indifierent  Arab  sportsmen."    The  next  morning  JEneas  again 
mounts  the  hill  with  Achates,  and  advancing  through  the  wood 
he  meets  his  divine  mother,  disguised  as  a  Tyrian  huntress,  who 
points  out  Carthage,  and  relates  the  adventures  of  Dido : — 

'*  Punica  regna  Tides,  tTyrios,  ct  Agenoris  urbem  ; 
Sed  fines  Libyci,  genus  intractabile  beUo." 

ttcient  voyager  approaching  from  the  same  direction.  The  "  twin  rocks  "  of  Virgil 
certainly  seem  to  bo  those  at  the  very  base  of  which  "  the  safe  waters  are  hushed  " — 
which  would  apply  rather  to  C.  Camart,  with  C.  Carthage  seen  beyond  it ;  and  the 
''minantur  in  coelum,"  said  of  headlands  only  800  and  400  feet  high,  may  pass 
•>  a  poetical  exaggeration.  Dr.  Barth  {Wanderungen,  <C«e.),  who  is  a  Very  high 
ftitthority,  conjectures  that  the  whole  isthmus  is  of  lato  formation,  and  that  these 
two  headlands  were  once  separate  rocky  islands.  At  aU  events  C  Camart  may  well 
liare  been  an  idand,  when  the  land  of  EUMtrsa  was  under  water. 
•  Davis,  (Mnhaffty  chap.  xv.     '*  The  African  Landing-place  of  Virgil's  Hero." 
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This  most  have  been  a  general  Tiew  from  the  summit  ci  JeM 
KAam^Bi  the  distance  of  abont  four  mile&  Yenns  bids  .£ikeis  s&d 
his  companion  proceed  straight  forward : — 

"  Ko  more  adrice  is  Bcedfol ;  but  psnue 
The  path  before  yoti,  and  the  tmm  in  view:"* 

Following  this  diroction,  they  momit  another  eminence,  from  the 
!^lv^)^  of  wliich  they  obtain  a  view  of  the  whole  scene  rf  busy 
\v\>rk : — 

**  They  climb  the  next  ascent,  and,  looking  down. 
Now  at  a  nearer  diatance  view  the  town. 
The  prince  with  wonder  lees  the  stately  towers. 
Where  late  were  hnta,  and  ahepherdaT  homely  bower% 
The  gatea  and  atreeta ;  and  heaza,  from  er'iy  part» 
The  noise  and  bnay  conoourae  of  the  mart't 

**  Tbt>  height  Virgil  now  alludes  to,"  says  Dr.  Davis,  "  is  that 
cc^'U\i  ^^fV  BoHsaidy  or  Cape  Carthage.  It  is  the  most  prominent 
t'UxuuHKV  on  the  whole  of  the  peninsnia,  being  393  feet  above  the 
Wxvl  v>f  the  $^,  and  strictly  ^  overhangs  the  city.'  It  is  only  <»e 
ur.U''  tVixi  tho  Byrsa,  the  citadel,  whose  towers  were  directly  q)po- 
Vv;v  K^  It.  Frvnu  its  heights  the  Trojans  could  clearly  distinguish 
;  sV  j^tvt?  *tul  the  ^'arious  edifices.  The  din  and  noise  of  the  work- 
v,vi^  wvev  jvrtVvtly  audible,  particularly  as  it  is  more  than  probable 
r\<;  ^tviiv^$  frvMU  the  very  hill  on  which  they  stood  were  then  actu- 
,4*S  W  i^c  vju^juritxi  for  building  some  of  the  public  edifices  of  the 
^'N  •',>:  V  ux.  Thoiv  are  plain  indications  which  prove  that  the  hill 
V**'  ^vii  I  vusi^ivl  was  anciently  quarried,  and  this  is  corroborated  by 
i>v  5it^v.',  r^M  K*(w\vtt  the  formation  of  this  vast  rock  and  some  of 
I'^v^  stv^rxvMii  vhvjT  up  at  our  excavations.  Besides,  the  city  actuaDy 
v\u'<nIv\1  tv^>h^u\l$  this  hill,  and  the  wall  was  scarcely  hdf  a  mile 
^V\»i^t^  lu  ^  i?it  aiuplv  apparent  from  the  remains  of  the  sea-gate, 
>fc^^\\  *x5t  vVvU\v\iit  at  its  fvH^t*'* 

^^v^^  the  |vuit  thus  defined,  that  part  of  Carthage  which  mar 
W  \\^l\\i  ^he  cUY  |>iv^|vr,  lay  to  the  S,W.,  along  the  south-eastern 
>^^^^^^  \^f  «hv>  |vuiusula«  with  the  principal  public  buildings  upon 
^Nv  V\j:Uu  b\*himU  which  form  the  prolongation  of  Cape  Carthage. 
Hw^  e\;vut  v^f  this  oity4  as  determined  partly  by  the  few  remains 
of  the  >ftf5il*^  whl  i^artlj*  by  the  great  cisterns,  which  are  known  to 

*  *'  IVr^»  uu\VX  tt,  quik  te  dncit  xia,  dirige  greasnm.'' — v.  401. 

t  ^^  v'v^tttt'U^fr*  vtAm  intervA  qiU  aemita  monatrat. 

,).uth)vi^  <kA.Nt>nvit*Nu&t  coUem,  qoi  plnrimna  nrbi 

Intuuuift.  adv^muqw  aspectat  desaper  aieea. 

Mxratur  mvU^ni  JKa««d;»  magalia  qnondam  ; 

Mtmtur  |MrtM«  »ti«pitnmqae»  et  strata  Tianua  —  Vr.  41S— 421 
t  UW  uv»w  rxtabh*hiHU  by  n^v<t  iH^nrincittg  proof*,  that  Soman  Carthajce  was  built 
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have  been  outside  of  them,  was  only  about  two  miles  long  by  one 
broad,  the  original  limits  having  doubtless  been  sacredly  preserved;* 
but  to  the  north-west  lay  the  suburb  of  Megara  or  Magalia,  cover- 
ing ahnost  the  whole  surface  of  the  peninsula  (the  circuit  of  which 
is  twenty-four  miles),  and  defended  by  a  triple  line  of  walls  drawn 
right  across  the  isthmus,  which  is  three  miles  widcf  These  gigan* 
tic  fortifications  rose  to  the  height  of  thirty  cubits,  with  towers 
four  stories  high  at  intervals  of  200  feet.  Behind  each  line  of 
wall  were  two  stories  of  vaulted  casemates,  the  lower  containing 
stabling  for  300  elephants,  and  the  upper  for  4000  horses,  with 
ample  space  for  their  food.  Between  the  walls  were  barracks  for 
20,000  infantiy  and  4000  cavalry,  with  magazines  and  stores. 
Thus  there  was  a  complete  fortified  camp  upon  the  isthmus.  A 
line  of  wall  ran  along  the  margin  of  the  lake  of  Tunis,  to  the  S.W. 
angle  of  the  city  proper,  where  a  long  narrow  tongue  of  land,  called 
the  Taenia  (that  isjjillet)  jutted  out  between  the  lagoon  and  the 
sea.  By  establishing  themselves  on  this  spit,  the  Romans,  in  the 
Third  Punic  War,  were  able  to  attack  the  S.  W.  angle  of  the  wall, 
where  it  was  low  and  weak ;  and  the  possession  of  this  point  gave 
Scipio  the  opportunity  of  making  his  celebrated  mole  to  block  up 
the  entrance  to  the  harbours,  which  opened  from  a  small  bay  out- 
side the  base  of  the  Taenia. 

These  harbours,  which  can  still  be  traced  with  tolerable  clear- 
ness close  behind  and  parallel  to  the  sea-shore,  were  two  in 

on  the  ezAct  site  of  the  Punic  City,  as  indeed  Pliny  expressly  says— ''in  vestigiis 
Migne  Carthaginis.**  Falbe  discovered  that  the  straight  Roman  roads,  which  are 
totally  different  from  the  crooked  lanes  used  by  the  Mohammedans,  divide  the  space 
occupied  by  the  suburb  of  Megara  into  exactly  30  rectangles,  each  containing  100 
allotments  (hemdia)  of  two  jugera^  the  precise  quantity  for  the  8000  colonists  with 
whom  Augustus  peopled  his  new  city.  This,  then,  was  the  land  {ctger)  belonging  to 
the  Boman  city,  and  lying  outside  its  walls. 

*  In  the  story  of  Dido,  a  circuit  of  twenty-two  stadia,  or  above  two  miles  and  a 
half,  is  assigned  to  the  city,  probably  the  measurement  of  the  land  side. 

t  This,  the  least  width  of  the  isthmus,  agrees  with  the  length  of  the  blockading 
irall  which  Scipio  drew  across  it ;  but  Strabo  makes  the  whole  circuit  of  the  fortiii- 
mtions  thirty-six  geographical  miles,  of  which  he  assigns  six  to  the  wall  towards  the 
land,  extending— as  he  expressly  says— /rom  sea  to  tea.  The  only  explanation  at  all 
ntisfactory  that  has  been  proposed  to  explain  this  excess  of  the  land  wall  over  the 
vidth  of  the  isthmus  seems  to  be  that  it  was  thrown  back  further  within  the  peninsula, 
and  also  that  aUowance  has  to  be  made  for  deviations  from  the  straight  line.  The 
second  hypothesis  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  Strabo^s  length  for  the  whole  circuit 
of  the  widis  is  just  fifty  per  cent,  above  that  of  the  peninsula  ;  and  perhaps  he  may 
take  in  the  inner  wall  of  the  city  proper.  A  careful  examination  of  the  contours  of 
the  ground,  with  the  aid  of  the  able  constructor  of  our  map,  has  suggested  the  proba- 
bility that  the  triple  wall  ran  along  the  edge  of  the  declivity  by  which  the  higher 
limd  of  the  peninsula  falls  down  to  the  jilain.     (See  the  map.) 

vou  XL  «  B 
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namherz  die  outer  for  merehmt  Tends,  Ae  iBDer  far  men-of-w. 
The  femier  was  a  basin  of  an  oUong-  tlispe,  114K)  fiset  Igr  420, 
BppnaAed  bjrachannd  850  feet  kog  lirafaoat  70  wide,  widia 
seoond  narrow  channel  175  feet  long:,  leading  to  the  inner  or 
naral  harboor.  This  was  of  an  oval  bIj^k,  with  an  island  in  the 
middle,  raised  to  a  considerable  height,  so  as  at  once  to  mask  the 
Tiew  of  the  inner  part  of  the  harboor  from  the  sea,  and  to  afford 
a  commanding  station  for  the  port-admiral,  whose  hoose  wk 
bnilt  npon  it  The  island  was  called  CoiioKj  a  name  whidi  ma 
transferred  to  the  kaiboor  itseH  It  ocaqned  jost  half  the 
diameter  of  the  whole  basin,  which  now  measores  960  feet  acrosa. 
Both  sides  of  the  ring  were  lined  with  qoajs  and  docks,  for 
220  ships  of  war.  There  was  origina%  no  separate  entrsnce  to 
the  inner  harbour  from  the  sea;  bat  when  Sdpio  drew  his  mole 
acroes  the  month  of  the  merchant  harbour,  the  Garthaginians  cat 
a  new  channel  direct  from  the  naval  harl&onr,  whence  thq^  sailed 
out  with  their  fleet  It  was  only  their  own  want  of  decision  that 
prevented  the  sorprise  from  being  most  disastrons  to  the  Bomans.* 
Besides  these  harbonrs,  there  was  a  spacious  quay  on  the  sea-shore, 
beyond  the  city  walls,  where  merchant  ships  could  receive  or  dis- 
charge their  cargoes  under  the  shelter  of  0.  Carthage.  The  exist- 
ence of  such  a  quay  is  proved  by  substructions  similar  to  the  clearer 
remains  at  Leptis  Magna.  Besides,  the  lagoon  supplied  a  vast 
enclosed  roadstead  for  vessels  of  small  draught  f 

Between  the  harbours  and  the  foot  of  the  headland  of  C.  Car- 
thage, and  along  the  heights  parallel  to  the  coast^line,  which  con- 
nect that  promontory  with  the  isthmus,  is  the  ground  once  occupied 
by  the  buildings  both  of  Punic  and  Boman  Carthage.  The  present 
aspect  of  its  surface  does  but  too  faithfully  testify  to  those  peculiar 
circumstancos  in  the  history  of  the  city  which  have  rendered  its 
topography,  like  its  history,  one  of  the  most  obscure,  though  most 
iutorosting,  questions  in  the  annals  of  the  world.  It  is  in  vain  that 
tho  enquirer  regrets  the  want  of  a  native  history  of  Carthage, 
When  she  succumbed  to  the  ruthless  sentence  Delenda  est  CarthagOy 
which  doomed  all  her  edifices  to  obliteration,  and  pronounced  a 

*  The  fact  that  Scipto  saw  from  Tnnis  the  Punic  fleet  sailing  out  of  the  nev 
o))cning  ia  decisive  against  the  opinion  of  Shaw,  Estrap,  and  Ritter,  that  the  harbour 
WAS  on  the  opposite  side  of  tlie  peninsula, — ^a  position,  moreover,  which  the  liirioiis 
north*woKt  winds  would  have  made  most  dangerous. 

t  Avoiding  all  topographical  controversies,  we  do  not  stay  to  expose  the  error  of 
takii^  the  lagoon  itself  for  the  harhour  of  Carthage ;  but,  as  an  indicati(ni  of  iti 
subsidiary  value,  we  may  mention  that  Minut^  the  port  of  Carthage  under  the  Van* 
da)s,  was  on  its  shore. 
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cane  upon  him  who  should  attempt  to  rebuM  the  city,  she  left  her 
repntation  in  the  hands  of  her  relentless  enemies.  The  ungenerous 
animosity  of  liyy  and  the  conftwed  details  of  Appian  prove  how 
little  the  Boman  and  Greek  writers  cared  either  for  historical 
impartiality  or  descriptive  fidelity.  With  an  ingenuity  far  more 
effectual  than  that  of  scattering  a  victim's  ashes  to  the  winds,  the 
Roman  conquerors  dispersed  the  precious  memorials  contained  in 
the  hbraries  of  the  city,  among  the  Numidian  princes,  reserving 
for  translation  into  Latin  none  but  the  thirty -two  books  of 
Mago  on  Agriculture,  as  the  only  work  useful  to  the  republic* 
Of  the  records  laid  up  at  Tyre  concerning  this  greatest  of  her 
colonies,  but  one  fragment  has  been  preserved  for  us  by  Josephus.f 
Even  had  the  Roman  authors,  and  the  Greeks  who  wrote  of  Boman 
affairs,  been  disposed  to  do  Carthage  justice,  they  only  knew  her 
after  she  had  passed  her  meridian  splendour.  For  the  early  period 
of  her  history,  we  grievously  miss  the  lively  and  faithful  details  of 
Herodotus,  from  whose  plan  Carthage  was  excluded ;  but  he  has 
incidentally  preserved  some  precious  fragments  of  her  history. 
The  Carthaginian  constitution  attracted  the  particular  attention  of 
Aristotle,  whose  brief  notice  of  it  in  his  "  Politick  "  serves  to  show 
how  irreparable  is  the  loss  of  the  friUer  discussion  in  his  great 
work  on  the  ancient  polities.  Diodorus  Siculus  is  our  chief  autho- 
rity for  the  contests  of  the  Carthaginians  and  the  Greeks  in  his 
native  island*  The  historians  who  have  treated  of  the  Punic  Wars 
scarcely  extend  their  notices  of  Carthaginian  history  beyond  those 
limits ;  but  we  owe  a  few  invaluable  facts  to  Polybius.  As  the 
fiiend  of  the  younger  Scipio,  and  his  companion  at  the  taking 
of  Carthage,  he  enjoyed  all  the  means  of  information  accessible 
to  the  Bomans,  without  sharing  their  political  animosity.  He 
is  as  far  above  Livy  in  careful  research  as  in  impartial  calmness. 
Appian  seems  chiefly  to  follow  Polybius,  adding  details  from  other 
sources;  but  the  carelessness  of  the  compiler  often  makes  his 
fidler  particulars  a  new  source  of  confusion,  especially  as  to  the 
topography  of  the  city.  We  look  in  tain  to  the  accurate  geogra- 
pher Strabo  to  correct  these  errors,  as  in  his  time  the  city  had  lain 

*  Ab  governor  of  Africa  tmder  Csesar,  the  historian  Sallnst  had  access  to  these 
literary  treasares,  and  the  disposition  to  make  nse  of  them.  Of  the  important 
results  we  should  hare  obtained  from  these  Punic  sources,  we  may  judge  by  the  frag- 
ment upon  the  peopling  of  North  Africa  from  the  East,  which  Sallnst  tells  us  was 
tnnslated  to  him  from  the  Punic  books  of  Hiempsal,  king  of  Numidia  (Jugnrtha,  17). 

t  This  is  the  important  statement,  that  Carthage  was  founded  148  years  and  8 
months  after  the  building  of  Solomon's  temple,  which  Josephus  expressly  says  that 
he  derived  from  Phoenician  documents  preserved  in  his  time  at  Tyre. 
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in  rains  for  a  century  and  a  half,  and  his  notices  are  few  and  brief. 
The  only  author  who  has  attempted  a  continuous  histoiy  of  Car- 
thage is  Justin,  the  epitomator  of  Trogus  Pompeius,  whose  state- 
ments can  only  be  accepted  after  careful  criticism.  When  we  turn 
to  the  ruins  of  the  ciiy,  to  see  what  information  they  can  add,  we 
find  them  in  a  state  that  at  first  seems  hopeless. 

The  curse  pronounced  by  the  vote  of  the  Roman  Senate  on  the 
site  of  Carthage,  after  its  destruction  by  Scipio  (b.c.  146),  was 
rigidly  respected  for  exactly  a  century,  wifli  the  exception  of  the 
abortive  attempt  of  C.  Gracchus  to  found  a  colony  there  und^  the 
name  of  Junonia  (b.c.  122).     Meanwhile  such  ruins  as  remained 
after  the  rigour  with  which  the  sentence  of  destruction  was  earned 
out,  were  ransacked  and  rifled  by  the  people  of  the  surrounding 
cities,  and  doubtless  by  some  of  the  outcast  inhabitants  themselyes. 
How  thoroughly  this  process  was  carried  on  is  proved  by  the  fad 
that  the  recent  excavations  have  brought  to  light  scarcely  any 
specimens  of  coined  money,  and.  none  of  those  ornaments  in  the 
precious  metals  which  are  so  abundant  in  the  ruins  of  Assyria  and 
Babylonia.    Nothing  could  have  been  left  but  the  solid  substrac- 
tions  of  the.  more  important  buildings  and  of  the  quays ;  and  these 
were  resorted  to  as  a  quarry,  when  Augustus  at  length  carried  out 
the  plan,  which  Julius  Caesar  had  formed  exactly  a  centuiy  after 
the  destruction  of  the  city  (b.c.  46),  of  building  a  Boman  Carthage 
on  the  site  of  the  ancient  city.    This  Boman  city,  destroyed  in  its 
turn  by  the  Arabs  (a.d.  647),  covered  deep  below  its  ruins  what 
remained  of  Punic  Carthage,  and  furnished  a  similar  quarry  to  the 
people  of  Tunis  and  the  surrounding  villages.     "  Whatever  yet 
remained  of  Carthage,"  sajrs  Gibbon,  "was  delivered  to  the  flames, 
and  the  colony  of  Dido  and  Caesar  lay  desolate  above  two  hundred 
years,  till  a  part,  perhaps  a  twentieth,  of  the  whole  circumference 
was  repeopled  by  the  first   of  the  Fatimite   caliphs.    In  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  second  capital  of  the  West 
was  represented  by  a  mosque,  a  college  without  students,  twenty* 
five  or  thirty  shops,  and  the  huts  of  five  hundred  peasants,  who, 
in  their  abject  poverty,  displayed  the  arrogance  of  the  Punic 
senators.    Even    that  paltry  village  was   swept   away   by  the 
Spaniards  whom  Charles  Y.   had  stationed  in  the  fortress  of 
Q<)letta.    The  ruins  of  Carthage  have  perished ;  and  the  place 
might  be  unknown  if  some  broken  arches  of  an  aqueduct  did  not 
guide  the  footsteps  of  the  inquisitive  traveller." 

Since  the  great  historian  wrote  these  words,  the  site  of  Car- 
thage has  been  adorned  with  a  monument  of  the  most  interestiDg 
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event  in  its  medieval  history.    Louia  IX  of  France,  whose  pure 

devotion  fed  those  last  flames  of  chivaliy  that  burnt  in  his  life, 

landed  at  Carthage  in  July  1270,  to  prosecute  the  latest  of  the 

crusading  enterprizes — that  against  Tunis.     While  he  waited  for 

his  brother,  the  king  of  Sicily,  his  army  was  decimated  by  an 

epidemic,  to  which  Louis  himself  fell  a  victim.    The  spot  where 

he  expired  in  his  tent  is  now  marked  by  a  chapel,  bearing  an 

inscription  which  records  its  erection  in  1841  by  Louis  Philippe, 

king  of  the  French,  in  memory  of  his  ancestor  St  Louis.    The 

hill  surmounted  by  this  monument,  and  now  called  the  Hill  of  St. 

Louis,  commands  a  wide  prospect  over  the  peninsula  of  Carthage, 

and  the  hills  which  are  seen  through  the  brilliant  atmosphere 

across  the  blue  waters  of  the  bay ;  and  the  traveller  tells  us  how 

he  was  admiring  the  various  points  of  beauty  with  which  nature 

has  adorned  the  spot,  when  his  Arab  attendant  exclaimed,  "Verily, 

this  world  is  transitory ;  the  next  alone  is  durable  I     Look  how 

vast  a  city  this  Carthage  must  have  been  1    What  ingenuity  and 

wealth  its  numerous  inhabitants  must  have  possessed  I     How 

great  waa  its  strength,  and  yet  how  paltry  are  the  remains  of  its 

former  grandeur  and  glory ! "    As  the  eye  sweeps  over  the  surface 

of  the  peninsula,  it  sees  only  the  petiy  hamlets  of  Sokrah, 

Camart,  Moolkah,  and  Sidi  Daoud,  and  the  villas  and  gardens  of 

£1  Mersa,  amidst  which  the  lofty  piers  and  broken  arches  of  the 

great  aqueduct  carry  the  eye  to  the  spot  where  once  the  city  stood. 

The  few  fragments  of  ruin,  which  are  still  visible  above  ground, 

may  be  pronounced,  as  a  general  rule,  to  be  remains  of  Roman 

Carthage ;  those  of  the  Punic  city  are  to  be  sought  beneath  the 

the  surface  of  the  soil. 

The  spot  which  affords  this  commanding  view  appears  to  have 
been  the  same  from  which  Scipio  watched  the  progress  of  his 
troops  at  the  close  of  the  fearful  struggle  of  six  days  and  nights, 
during  which  they  fought  their  way  from  the  Cothon  to  the  Byrsa.* 
The  Hill  of  St.  Louis  has  been  identified  by  most  topographers 
with  this  BYBSA,t  the  citadel  of  Carthage,  and  without  doubt  the 
original  city  itself.  A  merely  elementary  knowledge  of  Oriental 
languages  at  once  reduces  to  the  class  of  myths  invented  from 
fancied  etymologies  the  well-known  story — how  Dido  outwitted 
the  natives  by  purchasing  as  much  land  as  could  be  covered  with 
an  ox-hide  {bursa)^  which  she  then  cut  into  thin  strips,  and  so 

*  It  is  in  fact  the  only  eminence  answering  to  Appian's  description  of  the  hill 
tscended  by  Scipio,  near  the  Forum.    0.  Carthage  is  too  distant 
t  It  has  already  been  stated  that  this  word  is  the  Semitic  Bozrah,  a  fortress. 
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enclosed  space  enoogh  for  a  fortress.  Bat  the  fable  is  not  withoot 
its  Yalae  as  a  confessicm  of  the  principle  of  fraud  which  has  in 
all  ages  govemed  the  dealings  of  civilized  with  savage  peoples. 
Strabo  describes  the  Byrsa  as  a  hill  of  modend^  height  in  the 
middle  of  the  dty,  snrmonnted  by  the  temple  of  JE^colapins; 
and  the  central  position  of  the  Hill  of  St  Louis,  with  its  he^ht, 
only  inferior  to  C.  Carthage  and  C.  Camart,*  have  led  to  the  hastjr 
assumption  that  it  must  have  been  the  citadel  in  question.  Bat 
we  learn  from  other  sources  that  the  Byrsa  had  a  circuit  of  moie 
than  two  Boman  miles,  and  when  it  surrendered  to  Scipio,  50,000 
people  marched  out  of  it,  besides  900  Boman  deserters,  who 
remained  and  resisted  to  the  death.  A  great  part  of  the  Byrsa 
was  occupied  by  the  temple  of  .Ssculapius  and  the  chapels  of  cdier 
deities.  And  yet  the  Hill  of  St  Louis  has  a  level  sur&ce  of  only 
700  feet  square;  nor  can  room  be  found  in  the  1725  feet  between 
the  Cothon  and  the  hill  for  the  120,000  soldiers  of  Scipio.  Still 
more  decisive  is  the  statement  of  an  ancient  writer,t  that  the 
Byrsa  had  a  side  common  with  the  wall  of  this  city,  n^tere  it  aver- 
hung  the  sea;  and  we  might  indeed  assume  that  such  would  be  the 
position  chosen  by  the  first  settlers.  Guided  by  such  conditions, 
Dr.  Davis  has  marked  out  an  irregular  quadrangle  at  the  north- 
eastern part  of  the  city,  nearest  to  Cape  Carthage,  as  the  precinct 
of  the  Byrsa  and  the  temple  of  iBsculapius ;  and  his  excavations 
upon  this  site  have  discovered  important  remains  of  the  temple 
itself,  and  of  the  staircase  which  led  up  to  it  Among  the  rains 
was  found  a  Phoenician  inscription,  bearing  the  name  of  Askmrn^ 
the  native  appellation  of  the  deity.  When  it  is  added,  that 
repeated  diggings  in  the  Hill  of  St  Louis  have  laid  bare  no 
vestige  of  any  Punic  temple  or  other  edifice,  nor  turned  up  a 
single  Phoenician  inscription,  the  question  seems  to  be  decided. 
Heaps  of  ruins  may  be  traced  down  the  side  of  the  hill  firom  the 
temple  of  ^sculapius  to  the  sea-shore,  where  are  still  seen  the 
fcmains  of  a  sea-gate,  which  gave  separate  access  to  this  quarter* 
Within  the  precincts  of  the  citadel  are  the  great  rain-water 
cisterns,  called  by  the  Arabs  the  Cisterns  of  the  Demi,  only  infe- 
rior in  mslgnitude  to  the  reservoirs  supplied  by  the  great  aqueduct, 
with  which  they  have  a  subterranean  communication;  but  their 
Punic  construction  is  still  a  disputed  question.  Further  excava- 
tions within  and  around  the  precincts  of  the  Byrsa  have  brought 

*  The  respeotiire  heights  are,  G.  Carthage,  895  feet ;  Jebel  Khawi  (above  0.  Cs- 
mort),  815  feet ;  Hill  of  St  Louia,  188  feet, 
t  Ado  Viennensis,  quoted  by  Dr.  Davw,  p.  879. 
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to  light  Mosaic  pavements,  fragments  of  pottery  and  sculpture, 
and  Phoenician  inscriptions,  in  sufficient  abundance  to  encourage 
the  belief  that  more  systematic  efforts  might  reveal  much  of  the 
plan  of  the  ancient  city.* " 

Besides  the  temple  of  iBsculapius,  the  sites  of  those  of  Astarte  and 
Baal  appear  to  have  been  identified.  To  each  of  these  three  deities 
a  distinct  quarter  of  the  city  seems  to  have  been  dedicated,  and 
their  names  were  given  to  the  three  streets  which,  as  Appian 
informs  us,  led  up  from  the  Cothon  to  the  Byrsa.  Of  these  the 
most  direct  was  the  Vicus  SakUariSj  or  ptreet  of  iBsculapius, 
parallel  to  the  sea-wall;  the  central,  or  street  of  Baal  (Viais 
Saiurmy  or  Senis)^  passed  through  the  market-place,  which  was 
adjacent  to  the  Cothon,  and  skirted  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Hill 
of  St  Louis ;  the  street  of  Astarte  ( Vicus  Veneris)  made  a  cir- 
cuit round  the  other  side  of  that  hill.  The  lines  of  these  streets 
may  still  be  traced  with  a  tolerable  approach  to  certainty. 

These  parts  of  the  city  occupy  the  group  of  hills  forming  the 
south-western  prolongation  of  the  headland  of  Cape  Carthage.   On 
their  western  slope  are  traces  of  a  circus  and  amphitheatre ;  the 
latter  memorable  in  Christian  history  as  the  scene  of  the  martyr- 
dom of  Perpetua  and  Felicitas.t    In  the  north-western  angle  of 
the  city,  at  the  village  of  Moalkah,  are  the  immense  reservoirs 
which  contained  the  water  brought  a  distance  of  fifty-two  miles  by 
the  great  aqueduct  from  Jebel  Zaghwan.^    Their  number  seem 
to  have  been  originally  twenty.    There  are  now  fourteen,  placed 
side  by  side,  400  feet  long  by  28  wide,  the  depth  being  con- 
cealed  by  the  earth  which  fills   them  to  the  spring  of  their 
vaulted  coverings.      Another,  higher  and  narrower,  which  runs 
transversely  to  all  these,  was  perhaps  only  a  gallery,  to  give 
access  to  the  cisterns.    Their  mode  of  construction  was  that  which 
the  Boman  writers  call  formacian^^  built  up  of  successive  layers 
of  small  stones  mixed  with  mortar,  and  moulded  in  a  wooden  box 

*  Dr.  DaTis  gives  us  clearly  to  understand  that  such  investigations  were^altogether 
beyond  his  means  and  opportunities,  '*  Had  our  object  been  simply  to  lay  bi^  the 
nins  of  Carthage,  this  would  undoubtedly  have  presented  a  very  prolific  field.  Bvt 
nidk  1MU  not  cwr  aim.  We  made  no  purchase  of  land,  and  simply  dug  with  a  view 
to  JM  objects  worthy  of  removal.'^  In  some  cases,  parts  of  the  edifices  discovered 
Irere  sacrificed  to  the  purpose  of  enriching  our  Museum,  where  the  antiquities  ob- 
tained by  Dr.  Davis  are  very  imperfectly  exhibited. 

t  Dr.  Davis  seems  carried  too  far  by  zeal  for  his  subject  in  maintaining  the  Punic 
origin  of  this  edifice ;  but  his  aiguments  for  ascribing  the  great  aqueduct  and  cistems 
to  the  CarUiaginiBn^  deserve  consideration. 

$  See  tiie  map  on  p.  859. 

I  ftcm  forma,  the  form  or  ^nouM  by  which  the  work  was  supported. 
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open  at  top  and  bottom.  The  prevalence  of  this  mode  of  build- 
iog  in  Africa  and  in  Spain,  where  it  waa  used  in  the  watch-towers 
ascribed  to  Hannibal,  furnishes  a  strong  Argument  for  the  Panic 
origin  of  the  cisterns,  and  consequently  of  the  aqueduct  which 
supplies  them.  This  aqueduct  is  one  of  those  magnificent  works 
of  engineering  which  modern  smatterers  in  science  have  ascribed 
forsooth  to  ignorance  of  the  simple  law  that  water  finds  its  own 
level  I  The  ancients  applied  closed  earthem  pipes  to  the  con- 
veyance of  water  over  ground  of  unequal  levels ;  but  they  had 
no  means  of  constructing  prodigious  iron  tubes  like  those  which 
supply  Glasgow  with  the  pure  water  of  Loch  Katrine.  They 
understood  the  advantage  of  an  equable  flow  of  water  down  a 
gently-inclined  channel,  free  from  the  friction  and  danger  of  burst- 
ing at  joints  and  angles.  Therefore  they  reared^  those  structures, 
as  picturesque  as  they  are  stupendous,  which  cross  the  Campagna 
of  Rome,  the  plain  of  Nismes,  and  the  peninsula  of  Carthage,  and 
may  be  traced  up  to  their  distant  sources,  spanning  valleys,  and 
piercing  mountains.  The  line  of  the  Carthaginian  aqueduct  is 
still  in  sufficient  preservation  to  be  used  for  the  supply  of  water 
to  Tunis.*  Where  it  is  carried  through  the  mountains,  it  is  venti- 
lated by  air-shafts  at  about  every  twenty  yards.  Where  it  crosses 
the  valleys  and  plain,  it  is  supported  on  arches,  the  piers  of  which 
vary  in  height  according  to  the  varying  surface  of  the  ground, 
reaching  in  some  places  to  an  elevation  of  125  feet.  The  arches 
vaiy  from  about  14  ft.  to  20  ft  in  span;  the  piers  from  10  ft  1  in. 
by  8  ft  6  in.  to  14  ft  7  in.  by  12  ft.  2  in. ;  the  thicker  being  of 
moulded  mud,  and  the  others  of  masonry.  Dr.  Shaw  describes 
the  channel  itself  as  ^^  being  high  and  broad  enough  for  a  person 
of  ordinary  size  to  walk  in.  It  is  vaulted  above,  and  plastered 
in  the  inside  with  strong  cement ;  which  by  the  stream  running 
through  it  is  discoloured  to  the  height  of  about  three  feet  This  will 
sufficiently  show  the  capacity  of  the  channel ;  but,  as  there  are 
several  breaches  in  the  aqueduct,  sometimes  for  three  or  four 
miles  together,  I  had  no  method  to  determine  the  velocity  or 
angle  of  descent,  so  as  to  ascertain  the  quantity  of  water  that  might 
be  daily  conveyed  to  Carthage."t 


*  Dr.  Davis  speaks  (in  1860)  of  this  work  as  in  progress  under  the  direction  of  a 
French  contractor,  who  was  supplying  the  gaps  in  the  aqueduct  with  iron  pipe>»  tnd 
^ot  scrupling  to  throw  down  some  of  the  ancient  piers  to  furnish  materials  for  bis 
Work. 

+  Shaw's  Travels,  vol.  L,  p.  168.  The  whole  suliject  of  the  ancient  aqnednvU  w 
treated  in  the  article  Aqiucductus  in  Smith's  Dicdmiari/  of  AntiqnilUs. 
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Beyond  the  city  walls,  but  still  within  those  which  defended 
the  peninsula,  the  suburb  of  Megara  was  doubtless  the  site  of 
the  villas  and  gardens  of  the  wealthy  Carthaginians.     There  are 
no  remains  here  of  public  or  great  edifices.     Traces  of  houses  have 
been  found  upon  the  sea-shore,  supported  on  piers  and  arches, 
through  which  the  sea  could  beat  freely ;  and  in  one  of  these  Dr. 
Davis  fancies  that  he  can  recognize  the  marine  villa  of  Hannibal, 
whence  the  great  g^aeral   made  his   escape  by  sea  when  Cn. 
Servilius  arrived  at  Carthage  to  demand  his  surrender.      Over- 
hanging Cape  Camart  is  the  hilly  range,  already  more  than  once 
mentioned,  of  Jebel  Kham  (the  empty  mountain)^  so  called  from 
the  catacombs  by  which  its  interior  is  perforated.     Numerous 
square  apertures  in  the  surface  of  the  ground  give  access  to  sub- 
terraneous chambers  hewn   out   of  the  limestone   and  slightly 
vaulted.     Their  sides  present  the  well-known  appearance  of  the 
Roman  columbaria  (dove-cotes),  but  with  the  important  diflference, 
that  they  are  adapted  to  contain  coffins  instead  of  urns,  the  holes 
being  about  2  feet  square  and  6  feet  deep.     For  the  Carthagi- 
nians, like  their  Semitic  brethren  in  Asia,  buried  their  dead  out 
of  their  sight ;  and  we  have  a  curious  record  of  a  treaty  in  which 
Darius  Hystaspis  required  them  to  abandon  this  custom  for  the 
Persian  practice  of  burning  their  bodies.      When  the  traveller 
explored  these   catacombs,   he   was   struck  with  the  remarkable 
absence  of  human  remains ;  the  niches  of  the  columbaria  being 
open  and  empty.     Dr.  Davis  thus  describes  one  of  the  few  excep- 
tions that  he  discovered : — "  I  was    informed  that  the  men  of 
Jebd  Kham  had  discovered  a  chamber  without  any  niches.      I 
proceeded  to  examine  it,  and  found  that  the  niches  in  this  colum- 
barium were  stopped  up  by  cement,  on  which  the  marks  of  the 
hand  of  him  that  did  it  were  distinctly  seen.     On  one  we  observed 
a  representation  of  the  seven-branched  candlestick,  and  on  another 
the  lettera  A.  P. ;  the  remaining  eight  were  quite  plain.    We  broke 
through  the  thin  layer  of  cement,  and  found  the  skeleton  just  as 
it  was  deposited.    It  was  coffee-colour  in  appearance,  and  crumbled 
to  dust  as  soon  as  touched.     But  no  other  object  was  visible; 
neither  ornament,  nor  coin,  nor  lamp  could  be  discovered.     In  the 
vicinity  of  this  we  again  came  upon  empty  chambers,  and  occa- 
sionally we  found  one  or  two  of  the  receptacles  occupied.     Upon 
examination,  we  perceived  traces  which  proved  that  they  had  all 
been  once  tenanted,  and  that  the  fragile  cement  had  been  inten- 
tionally broken  through,  and  the  skeleton  removed.     The  portions 
of  the  cement  which    still  adhered  to  the  openings  led  us  to 
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this  conclusion."  These  appearances  contradict  the  supposition 
that  the  spoliation  was^  at  least  in  the  first  instance,  the  work 
of  the  wild  beasts  (chiefly  hyenas)  which  have  now  their  dens 
in  the  empty  sepulchres.  We  cannot  doubt  that  the  tombs  were 
originally  made  secure  against  their  intrusion;  and  long  before 
they  gained  an  entrance,  the  remains  would  be  reduced  to  the 
state  of  dry  powder,  offering  no  attraction  to  beasts  of  prey.  It 
seems  more  probable  that  these  sepulchres  of  the  heathen  were 
rifled  by  the  Christians,  who  used  some  of  them  again  as  their 
own  burial-places,  but  without  the  same  care,  except  in  a  few 
cases,  to  flu  up  the  openings  of  the  niches.  Meanwhile  the  roots 
of  the  wild  %-trees,  which  grow  luxuriantly  above,  broke  through 
the  thin  vaults :  the  hyenas  found  an  entrance  through  these 
and  other  openings,  and  devoured  the  bodies  last  deposited,  ex- 
cept in  the  niches  which  had  been  agam  secured  The  seven- 
branched  candlestick  on  one  of  these  is  certainly  a  Ghristian 
emblem ;  *  and  the  absence  of  lamps  and  other  objects,  constantly 
found  in  Roman  tombs,  agrees  with  the  conclusion  drawn  fiom 
the  dimensions  of  the  niches.  Nor  is  the  hypothesis  admissible, 
that  the  catacombs  were  first  excavated  by  the  Chnstiaos.  Ex- 
tending beneath  the  whole  sur&ce  of  the  group  of  hills  and  the 
romantic  valleys  of  Jebel  Camart,  for  a  circuit  of  four  miles,  they 
correspond  in  magnitude  to  the  population  of  Carthage,  which, 
even  just  before  its  capture,  amounted  to  700,000  souls.! 

Among  the  most  interesting  discoveries  made  during  the  recent 
excavations  at  Carthage  are  several  mosaic  pavements.  An  espe- 
cially fine  specimen  was  discovered  among  the  ruins  which  are 
supposed  to  belong  to  the  temple  of  Astarte,  the  chief  goddess  of 
the  Phoenicians.  This  temple,  restored  by  the  Bomans  as  that  of 
Venus  Urania  or  Ccelestis,  is  celebrated  for  its  magnificence  by 
several  ancient  writers.  ^'  After  being  consecrated  as  a  Christian 
church  by  Bishop  Aurelius  (a.d.  425),  it  shared  the  final  fall  of 
Eoman  Carthage,  and  its  ruins  have  been  rent  and  torn  into  all  sorts 
of  forms  and  shapes  by  the  present  barbarous  inhabitants,  to  whom 
its  remains  have  proved  a  rich  quany."     The  splendid  mosaic^ 

*  See  Revelation  i.  12,  IZ,  20.  We  may  connect  this  oae  of  the  emblem  nith 
the  known  fact  that,  when  Qenseric  sacked  Rome,  he  carried  off  to  Carthage  tii4 
spoils  obtained  by  Titns  from  the  Jewish  temple,  and  probably  the  golden  candlestick 
among  them  (a.d.  465).    Gibbon,  vol.  iii,  p.  291. 

t  '*  What  also  gives  these  catacombs  an  Oriental,  and  hence  a  Panic  chancier,  is 
the  round  holes  excavated  in  the  rock,  and  found  in  various  parts  on  JeM  Khaiei 
They  are  intended  to  collect  water  to  refresh  the  soul,  which  was  believed  to  horer 
over  the  place  of  sepulture  of  its  body."— Davis,  p.  489,  noU, 
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parte  of  which  were  found  under  these  rains  and  removed  to  the 
British  Museum^  had,  when  complete,  four  colossal  heads  in  the 
comers,  and  eight  compartments,  arranged  in  a  circle,  represent- 
ing— to  judge  from  those  which  remain — ^females  in  the  act  of 
sacrificiiig ;  with  a  central  circle  which  is  now  lost.*     Thus  the 
subject  was  evidently  religious ;  but  the  chief  question  is,  whether 
this  and  similar  works  found  at  Carthage  belong  to  the  Punic  or 
the  Boman  city.    We  are  apt  to  b^  the  question  by  the  habit  of 
r^arding  mosaic  pictures  as  peculiarly  Boman.     But  we  are  in- 
formed by  Pliny  that  the  art  was  invented  by  the  Greeks ;  and  it 
was  not  introduced  at  Bome  till  the  time  of  SuUa.     During  the 
long  period  of  her  maritime  domination,  Carthage  had  abund- 
ant opportunities  to  purchase  with  her  wealth  the  services  of  the 
greatest  artists,  with  whom  she  was  brought  in  contact  by  her 
alliance  with  ihe  Etruscans,  her  relations  with  the   Greeks   of 
Sicily,  and  her  commerce  in  the  Mediterranean.     At  the  time 
when  the  Greeks  had  perfected  every  branch  of  art,  Bome  was 
but  just    struggling   into    existence,   ^^  whereas  Carthage    had 
attained  to  a  state  of  affluence  and  great  power.     Greeks,  and 
emigrants  from  other  nations,  were  in  her  employ.     National  and 
foreign  artists  contributed  towards  the  embellishment  of  the  Afri- 
can metropolis ;  and  to  the  works  of  art,  with  which  her  public 
edifices  were  adorned,  Virgil  bears  ample  testimony :  whilst  the 
spoils  which  Scipio  sent  to  Bome,  after  the  city  had  been  pillaged 
by  his  rude  soldiery,  and  after  the  conflagration,  in  which  vast 
treasures  of  precious  objects   must  have  perished,   prove  with 
what  assiduity  the  productions  of  art  were  collected,  and  to  what 
extent  artistic  skill  was  patronized  by  the  Carthaginians,  "f    Nor 
must  we  forget  the  repeated  testimonies  of  Greek  and  Boman 
writers,  from  Homer  downwards,  to  the  skill  of  the  Phoenicians 
!       themselves  in  certain  branches  of  design,  and  especially  in  woven 
fiabrics.     Of  the  cultivation  of  this  art  at  Carthage  we  have  an 
f       example  in  the  gorgeous  golden  mantle,  which  Gelo  dedicated  to 

i 

*  A  detailed  description  is  given  in  the  work  of  Dr.  Davis,  who  conjectures  that 
the  pavement  was  that  of  a  chapel  of  Dido,  which  is  knovm  to  have  existed  within 
the  precincts  of  the  temple  of  Aatarte,  and  that  the  four  heads  were  those  of  Pro- 
serpine and  Ceres,  Dido  and  her  sister  Anna.  We  u*e  distinctly  informed  that  the 
worship  of  Demeter  and  Persephone  (Ceres  and  Proserpine)  was  introduced  into 
Carthage  from  Sicily  by  a  treaty  made  with  Gelo  of  Syncxxao^^Oarthage  and  her 
I         BemahMf  chape,  x.  and  xi. 

t  Davis,  p.  207.  We  learn  from  Appian  that  the  works  of  art  which  adorned 
Sdpio's  triumph  were  in  a  great  measure  the  plunder  of  other  states ;  and  Scipio 
mtored  some  of  them  to  their  rightftil  owners. 
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C*^7Tr(7t^gi  Y-r^  r^xa  liie  qpoik  of  the  battle  of  Himera.  Kaw, 
SD^isiar  ^.T^  ^  ^ssc  ;^tt  bnndi  of  art  which  we  might  expect  to  be 
:^n:Sktic  ^:t  ri-.ise  skflf^  in  die  odber :  it  is  a  sort  of  tapestij  in 
:«c.ni&  Tr.  I^T::^  siTfS  that  a  diffiezence  may  be  clearly  established 
^iscinKa  lib;  jf'r:*]^  ai  wH<di  Human  and  Pmiic  pavements  occnr  ai 
Odraai£-*  ^e  icsser  beinj  met  with  at  depths  varying  firom  two 
r.*  XTv  :c  kx  MC*  u>i  ^:&:ttf  nen^  at  less  than  ten  feet.  Still  more 
scriz^  :;^  ^  £m  liiu  the  Bamans,  in  digging  for  the  foanda- 
r«:c:>  ."£  ti^ctT  ecJiofis;.  hair«  cat  light  thiongh  older  pavements,  as 
ri  tbe  isnse  :;  :»  n^.^saic  of  the  tonple  of  Astarte.  The  oostuBiie 
ct*  une  drtzr^  ir  :^  wnsment  are  said  to  present  a  marked  con- 
ITKC  ro  di».^^e  c£  ibe  Bcman  pmod,  and  a  distinction  is  alleged  in 
•be  rati'jiijcni^?  cf  tbe  wvft  The  layer  of  cement,  in  which  the 
$:irvV««ed  P::,t'c  B;s:tsak)cs  ai«  imbedded,  is  thicker  and  less  adhesive 
:bia  tbe  R.r:,i"',^  Kir;^  fxmpceed  only  of  lime,  and  a  similar  dif- 
fi?r^2xv  ^  ^^c  in  Punxr  and  Roman  iralls.  Lastly,  in  the  example 
now  chirdr  ivrVrned  i*\  kssides  strata  of  pavement  and  other  re- 
mains of  $;iv\^e^Yv  constrcoiioiis  above  it,  the  mosaic  was  found 
vVT^en^i  by  a  ihin  ky^r  cf  charcoal,  proving  that  the  building  to 
which  it  belozxped  had  pertshed  by  fire.*  Among  the  certain  rem- 
nants of  Punic  art«  the  UK^t  important  are  the  bas-relieft  which 
are  associated  with  Ph«emcian  insmptions  on  die  numerous  tablets 
that  hate  been  found,  not  only  among  the  ruins  of  Carthage,  but 
over  the  whole  sur&ce  of  Ajfirica  F!r(q)er.  They  are  almost  exclu- 
sively religious,  and  full  of  obscure  symbolical  allusions  to  the 
mythology,  cosmogony,  and  astrology  of  the  Phoenician&  Hisy 
are  in  the  stiff  hieratic  style  of  art,  bearing  a  considerable  re- 
semblance to  the  bas-relie&  of  NineveL  But  that  the  Carthagi- 
nians, or  the  foreign  artists  in  their  employ,  could  model  fonus  of 
great  beauty,  when  firee  fipom  the  tranmieb  of  religious  presciip- 
tion,  is  proved  by  the  horse  and  the  head  of  Astarte  on  the  Punic 
coins  found  in  Sicilv. 

Such  a  specimen  as  the  great  mosaic  may  aid  us  in  estimating 
the  prospect  of  reward  to  systematic  researches  among  the  rains  of 
the  Punic  capital.  Of  the  private  buildings,  all  that  we  could  hope 
to  discover  would  be  the  pavements  and  more  solid  walls  of  the 
lower  stories.  The  upper  stories,  of  which  there  were  often  as  many 
as  six,  were  constructed  in  that  '^  formacian''  work  already  described, 

*  We  have  thought  it  dae  to  the  great  interest  of  the  subject  to  giTe  a  full  state- 
ment of  Dr.  Davis's  axgoments  for  the  Punic  origin  of  this  and  other  mosaics ;  bat 
the  majority  of  the  best  authorities  on  art  have  pronounced  them  nnquesti<Mttbly 
Roman. 
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the  rains  of  which  would  cover  the  hasement  with  a  shapeless  heap 
of  mndy  protecting  the  pavements  from  destmction ;  hut  the  pillage 
to  which  the  city  was  subjected  at  its  fall  forbids  the  hope  of 
recovering  those  treasures  of  art  and  vestiges  of  domestic  lifb 
which  enrich  the  houses  of  Pompeii  and  the  palaces  of  Nine- 
veh. The  life  of  Carthage  cannot  be  reconstructed  from  her 
monuments. 

Before  returning  to  the  stream  of  the  people's  history,  we  must 
give  some  account  of  that  peculiar  and  repulsive  form  of  reli- 
gion, which  had  the  greatest  influence  on  their  destiny.  Like  all 
ancient  colonies,  the  Phoenician  settlers  in  Africa  carried  with 
tbem  the  religion  of  their  mother  country,  where  we  have  already 
seen  it  corrupting  the  purer  worship  of  the  Israelites.  Thence, 
however,  its  germs  seem  to  be  traceable  still  frirther  back  to  the 
plains  of  Chaldsea,  from  whence  the  nation  migrated  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean. It  was  an  elemental  worship,  in  which  an  astronomical 
character  predominated.*  The  supreme  deity  was  BaaUHammon 
(or  Baal-Samon),  the  "  Lord  of  Heaven,"  the  impersonation  both  of 
the  all-encompassing  heaven, — ^which  contained  and  gave  birth  to 
all  the  other  powers  of  nature — and  of  the  active  energy  of  the  Sun, 
the  source  of  light  and  life.  Endowed  with  the  various  attributes 
which  the  Greeks  and  Bomans  distributed  among  their  chief  divi- 
nities, Baal  was  identified  at  once  with  Uranus,  Cronus  (Saturn), 
Jove,  Apollo,  and  Mars.  His  supremacy  is  shown  by  the  con- 
stant presence  of  his  name  on  the  votive  tablets  to  other  deities  at 
Carthage.  Hence  he  received  that  title,  too  well  known  to  the 
Israelites,  of 

"  Moloch,  horrid  king,  besmeared  with  blood 
Of  hnman  sacrifice,  and  parents'  tears  ; 
Though,  for  the  noise  of  drums  and  timbrels  lond, 
Their  children's  cries  unheard,  that  passed  through  fire 
To  his  grim  idol."t 


*  An  elaborate  account  of  the  Phoenician  religion  and  cosmogony  is  given  in  the 
alleged  fragments  of  the  native  historian,  Sanchuniathon  of  Berytus,  translated  into 
Greek  by  Philo  Byblius,  who  lived  in  the  first  century  after  Christ,  and  preserved  in 
the  Pneparatio  Evangeliea  of  Eusebius.  But  scholars  are  now  almost  agreed  that 
the  work  of  Philo  was  a  forgery.  It  does  not,  however,  follow  that  it  may  not  be,  in 
some  points,  a  faithful  account  of  the  Phoenician  mythology  ;  but  we  cannot  use  it 
as  an  authority. 

t  Milton*8  allusion  is  evidently  to  the  description  given  by  Rabbi  Simeon  of  the 
rites  of  the  Syrian  Moloch  as  practised  at  Jerusalem.  ''All  the  houses  of  the  idols 
vere  in  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  except  that  of  Moloch,  which  was  out  of  the  city,  in 
a  separate  place.  It  was  a  statue  with  the  head  of  an  ox,  and  the  hands  stretched 
ont  as  a  man's  who  opens  his  hands  to  receive  something  from  another.   It  was  hollow 
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"7^  n-^£:ir  .^  this  rite— ascribed  in  the  spnrioTis  fiagmeai  of  Sm- 
rlx£3&d}nn  ti>  Sttnm^s  ioimolation  of  his  onlj  son  hy  a  mflrtal 
^nz2K^  TC"  i;^w«  die  wiath  of  his  father  Uranns — ^is  to  be  traced 
T.'  r>.tT  nrJD.'tr  }e^  iriiich  is  fonnd  more  or  less  in*  all  nations,  tint 
T>»*  vridi  :c  Et^iTnen  cm  only  be  appeased  by  the  sacrifice  of  life, 
jc«^  :}ijc^  tb*  worse  the  calamity  to  be  averted,  the  dearer  must 

V  r>*  viirr-T:!  vce^^ed.  In  times  of  national  danger,  it  was  the 
i^-y^;ril  Tr.TOi^£>*  cf  kin^rs  and  rulers  to  immolate  their  children 
Tc  titf'jr  :»'crTry*s  s^ihration.  Thus,  in  the  history  of  Moab, 
^ '!>^«^  rS?  v.T5C.:p  of  M'^livh  was  paramount,  we  read  of  BalaFs 
ir<r;t»-'.T^  ^c«:*r^  cf  Balaam : — ^^  Shall  I  give  my  first-born  fot 
:n "  r-ir^^jT^fsss?:!!,.  tie  fcnit  of  my  body  for  the  sin  of  my  sonl?  "* 
A^^£  jv"  A  ^accT  rrrr^cs  in  the  nadon^s  history,  Mesha,  the  king  of 

V  ^  V  ^:^  7^  >>;:::  ^  ia  the  fortress  of  Kir-haraseth  by  the  united 
7  irv*  ^c  I:5r*ik'«\  *  ::^  :.Jb>-  aad  Edom«  and  having  in  vain  tried  a  sally, 
7^^t^  ".*»£  r>xf  ^£.1  v*.:i  ^iiis  eldest  son,  and  there  sacrificed  him  fw 
:fc  >»v^*-v'»5,r  ,'^  ir  r^II  T^ew  of  his  own  people  within  the  town 
4ii>c  f  T>tf  >;^ii^.3X  iTsii-eSwf  Snch  sacrifices  were  habitoally 
^rHor:^''^  i:  vac^i»fcc*.  IXirhas  Hystaspis  tried  to  forbid  them; 
junt^  .iv>r  ,>^ssirj;c:  wii?  $.::r::lited  for  by  Gelo  in  the  treaty  which 

Vt  'TfA'v^sj  .^c  rjr>?k  ccr^rvn  p»sons,  prisoners  of  war,  and 
^'^^vtt  Nii'v^  wvc^  <c:>isr.n:^?d  f:T  nobler  victims;  bnt  an  extreme 
iii:*;^.^^  $i^.'a  *?  :is«  cf  :be  xnva»c^  of  Agathocles,  was  inter- 
>>.»\^x  *^  i  r.cL;5i:::2>e!i7  f.Y  tiii  l^ty,  and  a  great  sacrifice  was 
,>i!\v>;\A.  .'C  ;ivV  .^i.lir^a  ot*  tie  highest  rank.  Of  the  roles  for 
:'v  ,N  ttvi  tv.'f  ."t  ::>««**  *2!d  tee  ocba*  sacred  rites,  which  were  sus- 
vvttovxi^  ,*a:  ^>iVc^  ;i.  :Lv  r«f!r.r*x'^  a  specimen  has  been  discovered 
j:t  A:t    .^ri^T-.yr.ca  w*rj,'i  l>r*  I\ivi?  characterizes  as  the  gem  of 


^  '•>  ^k  v*u  v  -^  ^*r«  sf-m  .'ii.ijvl^  "nr?*?*!  Vtoc?  wiiA  tlie  idol  was  erected.  .  ,  . 
Si  vt  ^  '^•S'  ^^  r^v  1.^  »i«n  ^*n  'r^'a*  :3:o  ^*  sifT^stii  chap^  and  kissed  tlie  idol 
\  v»\  K  *v  •  N  >5wx.\  '*,.!:  -uv*  TMv'tt  w^av^  ssicrj:*.'*  kiss  i2ie  eatres.*  The  child  ms 
Nv.wxv  \x»\*  u^  v..  u  tM.»  ft  if>»  Tf.hw  xic>;r  iz  rlll  it  became  red  hot.  Th«ithe 
Vv'v**  »\sv  K  >^  ^i,  ttxi  -vr  lit  -ir.*  rJ*  jT.owjir  kasdsof  lloloch.  But,  lest  the 
XHi;*ii.N  s»V«.«.  "i.  ,ir  1s.^r«xj^  ;j^^  "Sftts  irrmis  to  drowm  the  noise.  Theicfoie  tie 
>.\vv  >»«is  ,*w  t>i  r  •  ;.;  ••^■m  r^.'i.iv  rr.  r^  I  .owis.  -irviHsK  It  vas  also  called -ffin- 
n«H  Xv.tjx*  a'  K'  :ii  V^M^  :r»:<  'H-m  si-j  H<>rew  tptK  meJUnm^  to  roirV  « 
bw-Hi::*^  w  Vf*v>«  -^xt  ^^  -.^e  ^nuTvoT^  -  I'^'^n^A /I, "  Le,,  *  It  wiH  l»  of  adrantige  to 
>ca-    '-  ./  >.i./w  ,H  ,*  •*•»».  *•-*.      $ii!ca  wfDf  ^<  4eesws  to  b«  witaeased  at  Tyre,  ind 


jL3>i  's>i;M^  iA/t<,  r.'vrf  v>alje^  t&e  ^p«  of  belL"* 
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Ponic  epigraphy.*    The  document  waa  fonnd  near  the  ruins  of 
tiie  temple  of  Baal,  the  plan  of  which  has  been  satisfactorily 
made  ont.     It  was  situated  on  the  northern  slope  of  the  Byrsa,  at 
the  extremily  of-  the  street  of  Moloch  (  Vicus  Satitmi),  which  led 
tip  to  it  firom  the  Forum.     Its  form  was  circular,  with  an  extreme 
diameter  of  200  feet.     Four  concentric  rings,  each  composed  of 
twelve  detached  piers,  supported  doubtless  a  dome-shaped  roof, 
^nd  formed  three  galleries  around  a  circular  chamber  twenty- 
nine  feet  in  diameter,  f    The  temple  was  nndoubtedly  the  chief 
sanctoaiy  of  Carthage.    That  it  was  the  depository  of  archives 
and  other   important  documents,  we  learn  from  the  celebrated 
Vcyage  of  Hanno  round  the  north-west  coast  of  Africa,  the  title 
of  which  expressly  states  that  it  was  dedicated  in  the  temple  of 
Cronus.     Magnificent  accounts  are  given  of  the  wealth  deposited 
in  this  and  the  other  Carthaginian  temples.     The  Punic  element 
in  Boman  Carthage  was  strong  enough  to  revive  the  horrible  rites 
of  Baal ;  and  in  spite  of  imperial  edicts,  Tertullian  tells  us  that 
in&nts  were  publicly  sacrificed  to  Saturn  till  the  proconsulship  of 
'Eberius,  who  crucified  the  priests  on  the  same  trees  under  the 
shadow  of  which  they  had  perpetrated  their  crimes.    We  learn 
from  this  allusion  that  the  rites  of  Baal  were  practised  at  Car- 
thage, as  in  Syria,  in  dense  groves  around  his  temple,  the  gloom  of 
which  increased  the  sonde  of  mystic  horror,  and  veiled  them  from 
the  outer  world.    The  same  cruelties  were  still  perpetrated  under 
their  shades,-  in  spite  of  the  example  just  recorded,  till,  at  a  time 
when  Paganism  was  making  a  last  convulsive  effort  to  regain  its 
power,  the  Council  of  Carthage  petitioned  the  emperors  Arcadius 
and  Honorius,  that  the  relics  of  idolatry,  not  only  in  the  form  of 
images,  but  in  all  places,  groves,  and  trees  whatsoever,  might  be 
utterly  destroyed  (a.d.  399). 

The  second  in  rank  of  the  Phoenician  deities  was  Asktoreth^  or 
"  Astarte,  queen  of  heaven,}  with  crescent  horns,"  the  imper- 
sonation of  the  Moon,  as  Baal  was  of  the  Sun.  Like  him,  she 
was  identified,  in  her  different  attributes,  with  various  Greek  and 
Boman  divinities :  with  Juno,  as  the  supreme  goddess ;  with  Mi- 

*  He  giyes  &  translation,  with  the  frank  acknowledgment  that  many  points  are  of 
doQbtfal  interpretation,  in  Carthage  and  her  Remams,  pp.  296,  297. 

f  A  passing  allnsion  may  suffice  for  the  reference  which  Dr.  Davis  traces  in  this 
1^  to  the  astronomical  character  of  the  worship  of  Baal  (whom  the  Greeks  iden- 
tified with  Cronos,  the  god  of  time) ;  the  circular  form  indicating  the  year  (the 
Boman  oimiim,  a  rvng)^  the  four  rings  of  piers  the  four  seasons,  the  twelve  piers  in 
each  the  months,  and  their  total  number  (12  x  4  ->  48)  the  weeks  in  the  lunar  year. 

t  This  title  is  applied  to  the  goddess  by  Jeremiah,  yii.  18,   • 
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nerva,  as  the  patrooess  of  the  arts;  with  CereSy  as  die  boonteoiis 
girer  of  the  finits  of  the  earth;  and,  in  the  gross  Oriental  derekp* 
men!  of  the  like  idea,  with  the  Tenns,  misianied  heavenlT,  whose 
worship  we  haTe  afaeadr  seen  marking  the  track  of  Phoenidaii 
colonization.  From  being  r^arded  as  the  soorce  of  every  eartUj 
blessing — the  character  in  which  her  name  appears  npon  the 
Panic  inscriptions — her  serrice  soon  degenerated  into  thoee 
nnntterable  abominations  which  the  Fathers,  especially  of  the 
African  Chnrch,  describe  as  coming  nnder  their  own  notice.  The 
transport  of  her  worship  from  Phoenicia  to  Carthage  is  supposed 
to  be  alluded  to  in  the  legend  of  Dido,  who  is  even  called  hr  the 
name  of  Astroarche. 

Another  goddess,  bearing  some  resemblance  to  Astarte  in  her 
attributes,  is  frequently  mentioned  on  the  Punic  votive  tabkta. 
Her  name,  TanatAy*  seems  to  connect  her  with  the  Persian  and 
Armenian  goddess  Tanais.  Nor  is  it  surprising  that  such  a  deitr 
should  be  honoured  at  Carthage,  if  we  accept  the  tradition, 
which  was  derived  by  Sallust  from  the  Punic  records,  that  the 
Phoenician  colonists  found  an  Asiatic  population  already  settled  in 
North  Africa,  t  Her  worship  would  be  easily  adopted  by  the  new 
settlers,  from  her  resemblance  to  their  own  Astarte,  and  as  a 
politic  concession  to  the  natives.  How  popular  it  became  is 
proved  by  the  occurrence  of  her  name  on  the  miyority  of  the 
votive  tablets  that  have  been  discovered  at  Carthage. 

The  third  name,  frequently  associated  with  these,  is  that  of 
Ashmonj  the  Asclepius  or  JSsculapius  of  the  Greeks  and  Bomans. 
In  the  fragment  of  the  pseudo-Sanchuniathon,  he  is  made  the 
son  of  Sydyc  (the  Just),  the  grandson  of  Cronns  and  Astarte, 
and  the  eighth  brother  of  the  seven  Cabiri,  to  whom  was  com- 
mitted the  custody  of  the  sacred  books  and  mysteries.  The  attri- 
butes  which  he  had  in  common  with  iEscuIapius,  as  the  Healer, 
appear  to  have  formed  but  one  aspect  of  his  wider  character  as 
the  protector  and  defence  of  men ;  and  it  was  in  that  character 
that  his  temple  formed  the  stronghold  and  citadel  of  Carthage. 
It  may  be  doubted  whether  it  was  so  from  the  beginning,  and 
whether  his  worship  was  not  first  introduced,  or  at  least  brought 
into  prominence,  at  the  time  of  some  great  national  calamity. 

*  The  name  seema  to  be  presenred  in  that  of  7\tfU$,  a  city  aacrrd  to  her,  as  Skca 
Venerea  waa  to  the  aame  goddeaa  under  her  Boman  appellation.  The  name  of  the 
godde^  may  perhaps  alao  be  traced  in  that  of  the  rirer  Tanala,  and  her  worship  ifl 
the  rite»  of  the  Tanric  Artemis  in  the  Crimea.  She  has  also  been  identified  with  the 
Artemis  Anaitis  of  the  Lydians. 

t  ThU  tradition  will  be  presently  noticed  more  particnlarly. 
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The  votive  tablets  discovered  at  Carthage  prove  that  the  aid  of 
Ashmon  was  invoked  in  seasons  of  personal  and  family  danger, 
and  it  is  interesting  to  find  among  his  devotees  some  of  the 
greatest  names  in  Carthaginian  history — thongh  we  cannot  iden- 
tify the  individuals  who  dedicated  the  tablets — Hanno^  the  son  of 
Akbar,  and  a  son  of  HarmihcU.  His  temple,  the  site  of  which  has 
already  claimed  our  notice,  was  rebuilt  when  Carthage  was  re- 
peopled  by  Augustus,  and  became  one  of  the  chief  ornaments  of 
the  Roman  city. 

To  these  divinities  must  be  added  Melcareth  or  Melcarthy  the 
tatelaiy  deity  of  Carthage,  as  of  the  mother  city.*    Like  Ashmon, 
he  has  on  the  votive  inscriptions  a  rank  secondary  to  that  of 
Baal  and  Astarte ;  and  the  exploits  ascribed  to  him  by  the  Phoe- 
nician traditions  are  those  of  an  adventurous  demigod  and  bene- 
factor to  mankind,  like  Hercules,  with  whom  he  was  identified  by 
the  Greeks.     Melcarth  was  the  inventor  of  the  Tyrian  purple,  by 
seeing  the  stain  on  the  mouth  of  a  dog  that  had  fed  on  the  shell- 
fish which  yield  the  colour.     He  too  was  the  great  navigator,  who 
first  tempted  the  dangers  of  the  Atlantic,  and  brought  home  tin 
from  the  Cassiterides.    His  chief  seat  was  at  Tyre,  and  his 
worship  was  the  connecting  link  between  that  great  metropolis 
and  all   her  colonies.     We   read   of  victorious   Carthaginian 
generals  sending  the  tithe  of  their  booty  to  the  temple  of  Her- 
cules at  Tyre ;  and  we  have  evidence  of  the  piety  witii  which  the 
relation  was  acknowledged,  in  the  aid  sent  by  Carthage  to  Tyre 
during  the  siege  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  in  her  reception  of  the 
fiigitives  from  the  mother  city  on  the  eve  of  its  capture  by  Alex- 
ander.    In  that  renowned  temple  Herodotus  saw  two  pillars,  the 
one  of  the  purest  gold,  the  other  of  a  stone  resembling  emerald, 
which  emitted  an  extraordinary  brilliancy  in  the  night,  f     Second 
only  to  this  in  fame  and  splendour,  was  his  temple  at  Gades, 
where  the  demigod  was  said  to  have  been  buried.     In  the  latter 
temple  there  was  certainly  no  statue,  nor  is  there  distinct  mention 
of  one  at  1^.    At  Carthage  we  read  of  the  priest  of  Melcarth, 

*  This  character  is  indicated  by  bis  name,  according  to  tbe  commonly-accepted 
etymology  of  Bocbart,  Meleeh-C^rtha,  i.  e.  King  of  the  City.  Dr.  Davis  prefers 
MtUtK-Erdh^  i.  e.  King  of  Earth  or  the  Lcvndy  marking  bis  power  as  complementary 
to  that  of  Baal  and  Astarte,  tbe  king  and  queen  of  heaven,  and  also  designating  him 
ts  lord  of  the  Phoenician  fatherland.  The  same  writer  regards  the  Phoenician  religion 
as  based  on  the  conception  of  a  tripartite  deity,  represented  by  tbe  snn,  moon,  and 
Btars  (the  emblem  of  the  triangle.  A,  occurs  on  Punic  bas-reliefs),  with  Melcarth 
oniting  them  aU.    Some  of  the  classical  writers  confound  this  deity  with  Moloch. 

t  Herod,  ii.  44. 
vol*,  u.  c  c 
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clodied  in  all  the  pomp  of  an  embrddered  pniple  robe,  garlandi, 
and  a  <Town  of  gold,  ministering  with  baze  feet  and  shaTea 
head,  and  (H^esoring  the  sacred  fire  which  had  been  transported 
finom  the  mother  city.  Bnt  we  haTe  na  mention  of  a  temple  of 
the  god;  for  the  whole  city  appears  to  haTe  been  r^arded  as 
hiB  temple.  It  seems,  indeed,  to  have  been  long  before  the 
Phoenicians  admitted  visible  forms  of  any  of  their  deities.  The 
name  of  this  divinity  is  preserved  in  thi^  of  Hamilcar.*  None 
of  the  other  Panic  ddties  are  important  enongh  to  demand  a 
a^anite  notice.  Hero-w(Hshq>  seems  to  have  heen  practised  at 
CSarthage,  £x  a  tablrt  has  been  foond  with  the  inscription  '^  Baal- 
Hanna^ 

The  votive  and  other  tabids  so  often  rrfeired  to  present  an  im- 
portant collection  of  materials  for  the  stody  of  the  Phoenician 
langnaga  Besides  those  discovered  in  the  strictly  Panic  nmifl) 
many  have  been  preserved  by  the  ose  of  the  materials  of  the 
ancient  city  in  the  Boman  edifices.  No  less  than  a  bandied  were 
disintened  by  Dr.  Davis,  who  also  parchased  for  oar  govermn^t 
a  large  ooOectiim  of  Panic,  Nnmidian,  and  Libyan  inscriptioiiB 
finrnd  in  the  interior.  Other  Phoenician  inscriptions  are  scattered 
ihroagh  the  moseams  of  Earope.  Several  of  diese  are  bi-lingnal, 
in  Panic  and  I^tin,  at  once  confirming  the  statements  of  the 
AiGrican  fiithers,  that  the  Carthaginian  was  still  a  living  language 
nnder  the  Boman  empire,  and  holding  oat  the  prospect  of  the 
complete  deciphering  of  the  inscriptions.  The  soccessfol  efforts 
already  made  show  what  resalts  may  be  obtained  from  soorces 
apparently  trivial  The  Boman  comedian  Phmtas,  who  floorished 
at  the  time  of  the  Second  Panic  War,  wrote  a  play  entitled  Fes- 
nalns.  A  Carthaginian^  Hanno,  is  made  to  speak  in  an  onintel- 
ligiUe  dialect,  which  was  assamed  to  be  a  mere  gibberish,  like 
that  pat  by  Aristophanes  into  the  month  of  the  Persian  ambas- 
sador at  Athens.  The  great  Scaliger,  gaided  by  the  testimony  of 
Aogastin  and  Jerome  to  the  resemblance  of  Panic  and  Hebrew, 
conjectared  that  this  anknown  tongae  was  nothing  else  than  Pmiic, 
a  view  confirmed  by  later  Hebrew  scholars.  That  their  interpre- 
tations of  the  passage  are  bat  partly  satis&ctory  is  not  wondeifol, 
when  we  consider  the  chances  against  the  parity  of  PlaatoB^s 
Panic.  With  the  help  of  bi-lingaal  inscriptions,  and  the  proper 
names  on  the  Phoenician  coins,  the  alphabet  has  not  only  been 
deciphered,  bat  proved  to  be  identical  with  the  Hebrew  alphabet 

*  The  name  is  that  of  lffeleftrt2^  with  the  definite  article  pzefixed,  whkh  Geaoiiu 
inteipieta  aa  a«  I^^  0/ JftftorO. 
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in  its  most  ancient  form.  "  We  are  now,"  says  Dr.  Davis,  "  in 
a  position,  with  the  assistance  of  a  moderate  knowledge  of  Hebrew 
and  the  other  cognate  languages,  to  translate,  and  that  with  a 
great  d^ree  of  certainty,  any  Phoenician  inscription.  The  real 
difficulties  still  encountered  consist  in  the  similarity  of  letters,  and 
in  the  varions  forms  of  the  same  letter,  as  well  as  in  the  non- 
separation  of  words,  which  was  a  universal  practice  in  composition 
among  the  Carthaginians  and  among  the  Phoenicians  in  Asia."* 

Such  are  the  materials  we  now  possess  for  a  knowledge  of  the 
city  and  people  that  almost  succeeded  in  crushing  Rome.     It  re- 
mains to  review  the  course  of  their  history  down  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  great  conflict  in  which,  as  Livy  says,  the  victors  were 
the  nearer  to  destruction.    The  slender  remnants  of  the  native 
Phoenician  records,  preserved  by  Josephus  and  Justin,  are  insuf- 
ficient to  dispel  the  mythical  obscurity  in  which  the  genius  of  Virgil 
has  shrouded  the  origin  of  Carthage.    Indeed  the  story  so  familiar 
to  the  readers  of  the  iBneid  is,  in  its  main  points,  but  an  amplifi- 
cation of  the  Phoenician  traditions,  f     The  outlines  of  the  well- 
known  story  need  only  be  glanced  at.     In  the  course  of  the  long 
confusion  which  followed  the  brilliant  reign  of  Hiram  at  Tyre^  a 
sacerdotal  dynasty  of  kings  was  founded  by  Ethbaal,  the  father  of 
Jezebel.  J     His  'grandson,  who  is  variously  called  Belus  or  Agenor 
or  Hutgo,  left  a  son  and  daughter,  Pygmalion  and  Dido,  or  Elissa.  § 
Dido  was  married  to  her  uncle  Acerbas  or  Sichssus,  a  priest  of 
Melcarth,  whom  Pygmalion  murdered  for  the  sake  of  his  enormous 
wealth.     But  the  king's  crime  was  in  vain,  for  Dido  escaped  with 
the  treasures,  and  was  accompanied  in  her  flight  by  several  mal- 
contents belonging  to  noble  l^ian  families.      After  touching  at 
Cyprus,  where  eighty  maidens  were  carried  off,  to  provide  her  fol- 
lowers with  wives,  her  fleet  sailed  to  the  gulf  so  often  referred  to 
on  the  coast  of  Africa,  where  the  citadel  called  Byrsa  was  built  on 
the  ground  purchased  from  the  outwitted  natives.    The  new  colony 
was  rapidly  increased  by  the  addition  of  settlers  from  Utica  and 

*  A  collection  of  ninety  Punic  inscriptions  has  been  published  by  the  Trustees  of 
tlie  British  Museum,  under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  Vaux.  The  inscriptions  have  been 
^  transcribed  into  the  Hebrew  character,  and  then  translated  into  Latin. 

t  It  seems  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  Virgil  would  have  some  means  of 
l^ecoming  acquainted  with  those  Punic  books,  of  which  we  haye  already  seen  that 
Sallnstmade  use.    .  4:  See  p.  di7. 

I  This  is  no  doubt  her  genuine  Phoenician  name,  being  one  of  the  numerous  proper 
ittmes  derived  from  £1  (Qod),  It  is  used  three  or  four  times  by  Yirgil,  and  is  adopted 
by  Pope  in  the  line— 

'<  Eliza,  stretch'd  upon  the  funeral  pyre." 

c,  c  2 
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the  other  Phoenidan  cities  around.    More  Imd  ine  jHudaccd  finoia 
the  natives  attheprioeof  anaiiinialt23b«iS£,flDdtikedlT<tf'OKtli^ 
was  built ;  omens  of  its  fatoie  grea&ieBB  hemg  denied  from  the 
heads,  first  of  a  bnll^  and  then  o£  a  licne,  wbSA  irere  toned  19 
in  digging  for  the  foundations.*    At  kangfli  tiie  lihTan  Idngj 
Hiarbas,  threatened  the  rising  state  witii  wwtj  and  sammoned  tea 
Carthaginian  deputies  to  hear  his  eonditini  of  peacae,  the  hand  cf 
Dido  in  marriage.     Fearing  to  inoenae  die  4]iieea,  the  depniiea  at 
first  told  her  that  Hiarbas  wanted  aome  one  to  insdnct  his  people 
in  the  rudiments  of  civilization ;  but  where — diey  asked — would 
a  Carthaginian  be  found  to  trost  himself  amfong  the  barbarians  ? 
Dido  reproved  them  for  the  donbt,  declaring  that  slD,  fiom  the 
highest  to  the  lowest,  ought  to  be  ready  to  aacrifioe  enn  life 
itself  for  such  an  object    When  she  had  flnis  onmnitted  henel^ 
tlio  deputies  told  the  terms  thej  really  b<»e,  and  the  qoeen,  though 
lamenting  her  fete,  and  calling  upon  the  nameof  halosthnsband, 
aoi'optiHl  the  sacrifice  she  had  herself  imposed.    She  asked  for 
tlmn^  months  to  prepare  hersel£    At  the  end  of  that  time  she 
proclaimed  a  great  sacrifice,  to  propitiate  Aceibas  towards  her  neir 
nuptials.    After  slaying  hecatombs  of  victims  at  ibe  foot  of  an 
immense  pyre,  she  ascended  it  herself,  and  dA^UriTig  to  the  people 
that  she  was  going  to  her  husband,  as  they  had  desbed,  she 
plunged  a  sword  into  her  breast.    Her  vacant  throne  was  left  un- 
lilloil,  and  she  was  ever  after  worshipped  at  Carthage  as  a  goddess. 
Such  is  the  legend  of  Josephus,  Justin,  and  the  other  annahsia. 
Virgil  has  altered  the  catastrophe  to  suit  his  poem.    It  is  in  vain 
to  inquire  whether  Dido  is  anything  more  than  a  mythical  per- 
sonage, representing  one  of  the  many  aspects  of  Astarte.t 

There  is,  however,  a  singular  agreement  in  the  traditions  to  the 
efFoct  tliat  the  colony  which  founded  Carthage  was  sent  out  fiom 
Tyre  about  the  time  which  answers  to  that  of  Dido  in  the  native 
annals,  namely  the  ninth  century  b.o.  The  conmion  date  is  B.a 
878 :  tliat  of  Josephus,  computed  from  the  building  of  Solomon's 
temple,  B.C.  862.  (    But  there  are  other  traditions,  whidi  give  the 

*  We  have  already  aeon  that  tlio  image  of  Baal  had  the  head  of  a  bull,  aod  that 
the  hone  was  the  symbol  bonie  on  the  coins  of  Carthage. 

t  Another  and  an  etymological  legend  ascribed  the  foundation  of  Carthago  to 
Tyrian  colonists  led  by  Axorus  and  Carchedon,  the  ?uro  ^Mmymus  of  the  city.  Dido 
is  also  represented  as  the  daughter  of  Carchedon,  and  both  her  name  and  that  of  the 
city  are  given  in  the  form  Carthoffena, 

t  Other  dates  are  B.o.  852,  845,  825,  818,  814,  793.  One  statement,  which  placei 
the  foundation  of  Rome  and  Carthage  about  the  same  time,  seems  to  have  been 
invented  for  the  sake  of  the  coincidence 


I 
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}  dty  a  mucli  higher  antiquity ;  and  even  the  popular  legend  recog- 
isises  the  different  dates  of  the  Byrsa  and  the  city  of  Carthage.  It 
ieems  incredible  that  such  a  site  should  have  remained  unoccupied 
fcr  centuries  after  the  first  Phoenician  settlements  on  the  coast, 
especially  by  the  neighbouring  city  of  Utica.  The  best  scholars 
Wieve  that  the  merchants  of  Utica  and  the  mother  city  united  to 
istablish  a  fort  or/actary  (the  Bozrah  or  Byrsa)  which,  strength- 
icned  by  immigration  from  the  neighbouring  cities,  and  probably 
ipeinforced  by  a  new  colony  from  Tyre,  grew  into  the  city  called 
Okeat  Carthage.* 

The  tax  or  tribute  to  the  natives,  mentioned  in  the  legend  as  the 

price  of  the  site  of  Carthage,  continued  to  be  paid  down  to  a  late 

period  of  her  history, — a  proof  of  regard  for  justice,  which  may  be 

set  against  Livy's  alliterative  denunciation  of  "  perfidia  plus  quam 

Punica.'*      These  natives,  the  MaxyeSy  were  a  branch  of  the  great 

Berber  race,  which  was  spread — then  as  now — over  the  whole  of 

North  Africa  between  the  chain  of  the  Atias  and  the  sea.    They 

were  of  Asiatic  origin,  and  belonged — ^like  the  Phoenicians — to  the 

Semitic  family,  f      They  supplanted,  and   drove  back  into  the 

interior  the  African  races  of  the  Libyans  and  Geetulians.     Sallust 

has  preserved  a  curious  tradition,  which  was  translated  to  him 

from  the  Punic  books  of  King  Hiempsal,  of  the  immigration  of 

these  new  setflers  from  Asia.     They  formed,  he  says,  a  portion  of 

the  army,  composed  of  various  races,  which  Hercules  led  abroad 

to  seek  adventures.     When  the  hero  died  in  Spain,  his  followers 

were  scattered,  and  bodies  of  them,  consisting  of  Medes,  Persians, 

and  Armenians,  were  transported  by  their  ships  to  the  northern 

shores  of  Africa.     Here  the  Medes  and  Armenians,  mingling  with 

the  Libyans  near  the  shores  of  the  Western  Ocean,  founded  the 

nation  of  the  Mauri  or  Mauretanians ;  the  Persians,  miring  with 

the  more  warlike  Gsetulians  of  the  centre,  became  the  ancestors  of 

the  roving  Numidians,  and  established  the  most  powerfril  of  the 

luitive  kingdoms,  Numidia,  the  scene  of  that  famous  wax  which 

the  historian  related. 

*  The  title  of  Magna  Carthago  not  only  described  the  importance  of  the  city,  but 
(iutinguished  it  from  its  colony  of  Carthago  Nova  in  Spain. 

t  Their  dialects  are  included  under  the  general  name  of  the  Amazig,  (See  La- 
tiiam,  Eleinenta  of  Comparative  Philology^  p.  540.)  The  tradition  preserved  by 
Sallust,  tracing  the  origin  of  these  peoples  to  an  immigration  of  Medes  and  Persians^ 
^th  Armenians,  would  seem  to  make  them  of  Aryan  descent.  But  the  tradition  can 
only  be  recorded  as  pointing  to  the  Asiatic  origin  of  these  tribes,  not  the  particular 
nco  to  which  they  belonged,  any  more  than  we  can  accept  Sallust's  etymological 
identification  of  the  Mauri  (Moors)  with  the  Medi  (Medes),  or  his  specific  connection 
of  the  Peisiaufl  with  the  Numidians. —(Sallust,  Jvgiirtha^  c.  17,  18.) 


an  ^rmr  TjSSI  TTSJC  VAK.  [Chap.  XXIT. 

of  -^  wsijnxsism  lienreen  die  ILunetaniauB  aod 
Bens  II*  javt  liBaa  gecgnfiiucaL     Hie  fonner 


2i  Jb^  I*erW£HZL  ZM:  fTtmrr   of  TTtf-   AtIms  ggyi  lilC  dlOfCS  of  the  Atlflll- 

id  br  cxmaderftble  lirers,  aioimd 
"ilk  xiifiiiis.  ^TiT4£  ^iarrifr-,  c^ettdf  defined  oa  the  east 
ij  im  rir»r  Kljt^  Jfi^^fpcc  ..  srH  preserve  in  the  names  of  MO" 
^.*rr»  BXiL  isit  jkLhn^  ijj&  ifyTimfm  cf  die  cM  inhabitants,  who 
:»r*scr:it  a  fricifi  apui^TnraJ  pec^iie  irnbin  its  limits,  while  their 
tiTt^irrfiL  iL  iiie  r:<izL:rr  n^w  c&Ij^  Al^eda,  pent  within  a  narrower 
sill  jt^ss  &*zltf  r*-TrT_ry_  cci  1^  mrrmiVR  idiidi  desoend  from  the 
ArSiSs^  t:  Tiitr  siSL  r:ii.z:L*ic?i  ihiir  old  nxde  of  life  as  wandering 
b^isnit^^:-  ini  hsikx  were  csZjdd  SumickE.  diat  is.  Nomads.*  The 
nr:  zThsu  xr-rit^^  x£  i^  laoe.  banneen  the  Malva  and  the  Tasca 
I  ^:^r$  Z^a  ^  wLki  Icm^d  lie  w^nan  bomidaiy  of  the  Car- 

MassyliL    Kin- 


"  ^  ^ 

tri:«es  €xic=iie^i  ostinzd  to  die  ooaslB  of  the  Syrtes,  mider 
Ts^iy^  i:;sz2ts&,  aril  ii  w:as  wiih  bnacbes  of  the  same  race  that 
ix  Gvt^  9cVi.zTs  in  CVresiaSca  rams^.  into  contact.  Hins  the  yarioos 
dhisicii  cf  the  grea:  Bciber  Ft^xk  w«e  s{Head  over  the  north- 
western azi-1  nrniera  cr^ast,  frcm  the  soath^westem  ertremily 
rf  the  Atlas  lo  the  cMiiaes  cf  Egrpt.  Behind  them,  in  tiie 
interior,  laj  the  abc<riginal  African  nces,  whose  proximity  to  the 
Mediterranean  shores  cs:»r7espoDds  roughly  with  the  i^proach  d 
the  Great  Desert  (&?i-:Erj),  along  the  margin  of  which  tiiey  led  a 
hard  and  precarious  life. 

Hence  the  Libvan  popolatiffli  pieponderated  along  the  eastern 
division  of  the  coast,  except  in  CVrenaica,  while  the  fertile  ter- 
races of  the  Atlas  invited  many  of  the  Xomidians  to  the  pursuit 
of  agrienlture;  and  this  was  still  more  the  case  witb  the  Libyanst 
who  inhabited  the  rich  plains  of  Zeogitana  and  Byzacimn,  between 
the  Carthaginian  Gnlf  and  the  Lesser  Syrtis.  Bnt  before  the 
foundation  of  Carthage,  there  had  grown  up  in  these  phuns  a  still 
more  settled  and  civilized  people,  the  Libyphoenicians,  {  sprang 

*  In  using  the  common  maps  of  ancient  Afrira^  the  reader  must  remoinbar  thtt 
the  provinces  of  Mauniania  CcB$ariensis  and  SiH/etuit  fonned  ori^nally  a  part  of 
Nnmidia ;  and  that  the  original  Manretania  is  represented  by  Mauretania  T^t^fitaaa 
onlj. 

t  So  the  people  are  called,  bnt  they  were  doubtless  of  the  Berber  race. 

t  Snch  seems  to  be  the  original  and  proper  meaning  of  this  name ;  bnt  it  came  to 
be  used  in  another  sense  for  '*  the  Phoenicians  in  Libya  ;*'  and  in  this  sense  it  ms 
applied  to  the  cities  along  the  African  coast^  including  both  the  old  Phoenician  settlfl" 
ments  and  the  Panic  colonies  of  Carthage  henel£ 
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£rom  the  intermixtoFe  of  the  Libyans  either  with  wanderers  from 

the  older  Phoenician  colonies,  or,  as  some  suppose,  with  a  still  older 

Canaanitish  population,  akin  to  the  Phoenicians.     These  Liby- 

Phoenicians  seem  to  have  been  the  chief  occupiers  of  the  lands 

along  the  conrse  of  the  river  Bagradas.    It  was  with  them  that 

the  new  Panic  settlers  first  came  in  contact.   Their  intercourse  was 

rendered  easy  by  the  partial  community  of  blood  and  language ; 

and  the  purely  commercial  Phoenicians  were  content  to  pay  a  rent 

for  the  undisturbed  possession  of  their  peninsula,  and  to  derive 

subsistence  from  the  industry  of  the  native  cultivators,  while,  in 

pursuit  of  foreign  wealth,  they  found  themselves  involved  by  their 

peculiar  position  in  wider  foreign  enteiprizes.    It  was  not  till 

they  were  strengthened  by  their  successes  abroad,  that  they  became 

conquerors  at  home.    The  rent  for  the  soil  of  Carthage  continued 

to  be  paid  for  four  hundred  years,  down  to  about  b.c.  460.     But 

meanwhile,  inro9ds  were  made  upon  the  native  territories  by  the 

fiystem  of  sending  out  poor  citizens  as  emigrants.    At  length  the 

whole  territory  of  Zeugitana  and  Byzacium  was  absorbed  into  the 

d^neane  of  the  republic,  the  lands  being  tilled  partly  by  the 

slaves  of  the  rich  proprietors,  and  partly  by  the  original  possessors 

—Libyans  and  libyphoenicians — ^who  were  reduced  to  a  condition 

like  that  of  the  Fellahs  in  Egypt    Now,  instead  of  receiving 

tribute  from  the  Carthaginians,  they  paid  a  tax  of  the  fourth 

part  of  the  produce  of  the  soil,  and  they  recruited  the  Punic 

annies  by  a  system  of  compulsory  levies.     The  Nomads,  who 

roamed  on  the  confines  of  the  cultivated  lands,  were  restrained 

by  chains  of  forts,  and  continually  driven  back  ftirther  into  the 

interior,  till  many  of  their  tribes  submitted,  and  ftimished  the 

ii^agnificent  Numidian  cavalry  to  the  Carthaginian  armies.    These 

conquered  Libyans  and  Nomads  are  respectively   "the  subject 

towns  and  tribes  "  of  which  we  read  in  the  Punic  treaties.    The 

nnmense  resources  which    Carthage   derived  from   her  Libyan 

subjects,  may  be  judged    of  from   the  fact,,  that,   within  the 

narrowest  limits  of  her  territory  (between  the  Tusca  and  the 

^ton),  in  the  last  period  of  her  decline,  she  stiU  possessed 

three  hundred   tributary  cities.      The  contrast  has  been  often 

^wn  between  the  position  of  Carthage,  as  the  absolute  despot 

of  her  subject  cities,  which  Vere  bound  to  her  by  no  tife  of  kindred 

Or  common  interest,  and  that  of  Rome,  gradually  extending  the 

rights  of  citizenship  to  her  Latin  and  Italian  allies,  who  yielded 

at  last  a  willing  obedience,  foAoided  on  the  common  ties  of  blood 

uid  language. 


:S>i  THE  FIRST  PUNIC  WAR.  [Cjiap.  XXIY. 

Like  her  daminiou  over  the  natives,  the  supiemiicy  of  Cfertfaage 
CTVT  (hi^  older  Ph^nician  colonies  appears  to  haye  been  the  fruit 
ct"  her  saccess  as  the  champion  of  the  Phceniciaii  race  in  the 
v^ceru  seas ;  naj,  in  this  character  she  even  took  precedence  of 
cixe  noclier  citr.    The  first  treaty  with  Rome  (aa  509)  speaks  in 
^TLcnl   temus  of  Carthage  and  her  allies,  implying — ^it  would 
^voi — th^c  her  relation  to  the  other  Phcenician  colonies  in  Africa 
w;ftiv  :Ivi:  of  a  drst  among  equals.    The  second  (b.c.  348)  is  made 
oy  ^* :  j.e  CiartLurimans,  T]rrians,  Uticenses,  and  their  allies/'  a 
co^r::a:;ott  fivoi  which  we  may  safely  infer  tliat  Utica  now 
^\x\i  ;Cv  ce  ite»  che  equal  ally  of  Carthage  among  the  African 
yv^v-rx*^  of  Tyre**    We  have  no  historical  account  of  this  process 
ov  :^:^^v:vc;oc*  waecher  Carthage  forced  it  upon  the  other  cities,  or 
^^ov^ivT  :Iiov  $ubm.icted  to  it  as  the  best  means  of  common  de- 
^  rtvv  :  I'ii:  :jLe  ret^ult  w»s  their  reduction  to  the  condition  of  tri- 
>*;..;ir'Os.  $ijc*.z^  however  with  Carthage  the  privil^e  of  equal 
^u"*^  X3>i  rlie  r^ii:  of  intumaniage.    They  were  exempt  fixmi  the 
4;:-^\  .THTT  ^xaBoCvOos  and  Wtos^  to  which  the  Libyan  cities  were 
^;  \\woi^  Uoir  vvacnbacions  both  of  men  and  money  being  fixed, 
vu  ic^-i  j^:  a  Yvnr  I^;^  amount.    The  Lesser  Leptis,  for  example, 
Vhvv^  .i  :r*>viL:^  ot  a  talent  every  day.    This  seems  to  have  been 
v>vr  0  1  vC  i^*v;sC'  ^*  clidX  these  Phcenician  cities  suffered;  for  we 
iv-'tv  ^o  -^^tC  ':;iTtr:Acica  from  the  vague  declamations  of  the 
'Soitvct  ^-^Oxr^  re^>revcirc  the  oppressioii  ex^cised  by  Carthage 
^^^tHa'-iftt  Kc  X  o5^     Tie  very  principle  rf  sdf-interest,  which 
c-'^v«"*K\i. ,  t\^  ?v*»  vv  of  a  woiBKrcal  aristocracy,  was  opposed  to 
.t.is  >*:w.vtt  V-  Ejs;;ce  woucii  is  perpetrated  in  the  mere  pride  of 
^^*»x^i^ ;  jLtvi  c  :»^>^  :tt'i!oa  frr  the  charactv  of  her  rale,  that  the 
l^Kv^t  v'cct  o\  v*?^  rerrryirted  &i:iful  to  Iner  in  the  worst  crisis  of 
,  V  $v\Vitvi  ^\t:t  c  Wj^^  ;jaji  coIt  deserted  her  in  the  Third,  when 
^-  ov  K**  AU'-^  W3KJ  I*:d.  exoerc  o?  share  her  rain.    Utica  alcmc 
>%'s^  ^i^;^x^  >¥   r'«H>y  &,*  $oie  wi:a  die  Bnnnans  at  an  eariy 
Vvxnv\  cut  Silx^  w^tej  r^w:ifiod  by  stnxeedic^  to  Carthage  as  the 

Vk"  ;'*KV't  v^.ct  01  to^  :i»  «?jected  to  Carthage  indnded  the 
5»..  \i*.\a  >^  ,i;v  it^  .jv^  ^^K  ve  v*oite«c  ,*f  Africa*  no<  onlr  to  the  Straits, 
>v..  sVvvW  >>K'ttt  .*Jt  ::w  Aruiiitic  saoreek  We  possesa  a  most 
ui.vc\>^.  *^  tvvvcd  >,^t  l^urc  au^.rjiiie  encerrrize  oa  the  Atlantic 


j».xr  ,u.v,»vu  a^»r  ^MJi  a«x 
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coast  of  Africa  in  the  "  Periplus  "  of  Hanno,  who  sailed  from  Cox- 
thage  with  30,000  colonists,  and  planted  settlements  as  far  south 
at  least  as  C.  Blanco^  the  extremity  of  the  Lesser  Atlas.*  In  the 
other  direction,  south-east  of  Carthage,  the  western  shore  of  the 
Lesser  Syrtis  was  studded  so  thickly  with  Carthaginian  trading 
settlements,  as  to  obtain  the  name  of  Emporia  (the  Factories) ; 
and  along  tlie  sandy  shore  between  the  Syrtes  the  rule  of  Carthage 
extended  over  several  lesser  towns  besides  the  three  Phoenician 
colonies  of  Leptis  Magna,  (Ea,  and  Abrotonun,  which  gave  the 
r^ion  the  name  it  still  bears  of  the  Tripolis  {Tripoly). 

This  was  the  only  part  of  the  continent  upon  which  Carthage 
came  into  contact  with  another  civilized  community,  the  Greeks 
of  Cyrenaica.  The  Punic  and  Hellenic  races,  severed  by  the 
sandy  desert,  waged  a  long  war  for  a  frontier  little  more  than 
nominal,  which  the  self-devotion  ascribed  to  the  brothers  PhUsBni, 
in  the  legend  more  than  once  referred  to,  succeeded  in  fixing  in 
its  natural  position  at  the  bottom  of  the  Great  Syrtis. 

Very  different  was  that  other  conflict  with  the  Hellenic  race, 
which  had  its  first  great  crisis  in  the  battle  of  Himera.  The 
position  of  Carthage  in  the  western  Mediterranean,  surrounded  by 
the  energetic  maritime  powers  of  the  Tyrrhenians,  the  PhocsBans 
of  Massalia,  and  the  Greeks  of  Sicily,  left  her  no  alternative 
between  aggrandizement  and  extinction;  and  the  necessity  of 
self-defence  placed  her  at  the  head  of  the  African  Phoenicians  in 
a  league  against  her  rivals,  which  soon  became  aggressive.  The 
proximity  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia  invited  settlements  which  might 
oommand  the  great  highways  of  maritime  intercourse;  and  we 
l^ve  doabtful  accounts  of  enterprizes  in  both  those  islands  in  the 
^a^ly  part  of  the  sixth  century,  b.c.  But  it  was  the  second  half 
of  that  century,  about  200  years  after  the  foimdation  of  Bome, 
that  formed  the  great  epoch  of  Carthaginian  advancement  A 
family  sprang  up,  whose  members  bear  the  most  illustrious  names 
that  henceforth  adorn  the  annals  of  the  city.  Its  founder  was 
Uaqo,  to  whom  Justin  ascribes  the  settlement  of  military  dis- 
cipline at  home,  and  the  conmiencement  of  the  Carthaginian 
empire  abroad.  He  must  have  been  about  contemporary  with 
Pyras  and  Cambyses.  It  was  during  this  period  that  the  Cartha- 
ginians, in  alliance  with  the  Tyrrhenians,  secured  the  naval  pre- 

*  The  acconnt  of  Hanno*8  voyage  was  dedicated,  as  we  bare  seen,  in  the  temple  of 
Baal,  and  we  have  the  Greek  translAtion.  Unfortunately  there  is  no  certain  evidence 
to  identify  the  voyager  with  any  one  in  particular  of  the  many  Carthaginians  who 
We  the  name  of  Hanno. 
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ponderance  in  the  western  Mediterranean,  and  fonght  the  great 
battle  abeady  mentioned  with  the  Phocseans  off  Alalia  {Aleria) 
in  Corsica.  Mago  was  succeeded  by  his  two  sons,  Hasdrubal  and 
Hamilcar.  In  a  war  waged  with  the  object  of  getting  rid  of  the 
tribute  to  the  natives,  the  Africans  were  still  strong  enough  to 
defeat  the  Carthaginians.  Hasdrubal  fell  in  battle  in  Sardiniai 
after  a  career  in  which  he  had  been  the  military  chief  of  Carthage 
eleven  times,  and  had  triumphed  four  times  over  her  enemies. 
His  brother  Hamilcar  seems  to  have  completed  the  conquest  of 
Sardinia,  which  is  named  as  a  possession  of  Carthage  in  the  first 
treaty  with  Home  (b.c.  509),  and  was  esteemed  as  the  choicest  of 
her  foreign  possessions.  Colonies  founded  at  Caralis  {Cagliart)^ 
and  Sulci,  and  garrisoned  by  mercenaries,  restrained  the  natives, 
some  of  whom  retired  into  the  interior,  while  others — ^like  tha 
Libyans  in  Africa — cultivated  the  lands  from  which  Carthage 
derived  large  supplies  of  com.  The  island  was  also  a  great 
emporium  for  the  trade  of  Carthage  with  the  west  Corsica  iras 
subdued  much  later,  its  sterile  soil  and  rocky  shores  offering  bat 
slight  attractions.  In  b.o.  450  it  was  still  in  the  possession  of  the 
Tyrrhenians ;  but  by  the  time  of  the  Punic  Wars  it  had  become 
a  province  of  Carthage.  So  likewise  had  all  the  islands  of  the 
western  Mediterranean,  including  that  group  which,  occupied  at 
first  by  commercial  factories,  supplied  the  Carthaginian  armies 
with  the  famous  slingers,  whose  skill  gave  to  the  islands  the  name 
of  Baleares,\  The  fisheries  of  these  islands  were  an  important 
source  of  wealth  to  Carthage,  and  they  formed  a  military  outpost 
in  the  war  which  she  was  continually  waging  with  the  Massaliots. 
In  Spain,  the  progress  of  the  Carthaginians  had  its  base  in  the 
hold  which  the  Phoenician  colonies  had  already  gained,  and  was 
carried  on  partly  by  traffic  with  those  colonies,  and  partly  by 
the  foundation  of  new  settlements.  Both  classes  of  cities  seem  to 
have  accepted  the  supremacy  of  Carthage,  and  we  find  her  sending 
help  to  the  Gaditanians  against  the  natives.  The  working  of  the 
silver  mines  of  Andalusia  must  have  required  a  certain  acquisition 
of  territory  in  the  interior ;  but  it  was  not  till  after  the  loss  of 
Sicily  and  Sardinia  by  the  First  Punic  War,  that  any  general  con- 

*  A  remarkable  Punic  inscription  has  been  fonnd  at  Cagliari. 

t  From  the  Greek  /3<£\A»,  to  hurl.  The  name  of  Port  Mohan  (Mago),  in  Minorca, 
stiU  preserves  the  memory  of  the  Carthaginian  occupation ;  and  this  name  of  a  Ctf- 
thaginian  magnate  has  become  the  title  of  a  British  nobleman,  whose  ancestor  made 
the  great  conquest  of  Minorca,  which  diplomacy  surrendered.  To  make  the  coin* 
cidence  more  curious,  the  name  of  Mago  is  as  conspicaous  in  the  literature  of  Ctf" 
thage  as  Lord  Mahon's  in  that  of  England. 
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quest  was  attempted.  It  was  then  that  Hamilcar  Barca  conceiyed 
the  project  of  founding  in  Spain  a  new  empire,  which  might  last 
even  should  Carthage  fall,  and  his  son-in-law,  Hasdrubal,  built 
the  city  of  New  Carthage  {Gartoffena), 

Sicily  remains  to  be  noticed — one  of  the  earliest  scenes  of  Car- 
thaginian enteiprize,  and  her  great  battle-field  with  the  Greeks 
and  Bomans.    We  have  seen  that,  while  Carthage  was  still  in  her 
infancy,  the  Greek  colonies  drove  the  older  Phoenician  settlers  to 
the  western  extremity  of  the  island,  where  they  held  the  cities  of 
Motya»  Panormus,  and  Soloeis.     The  Phoenicians  kept  possession 
also  of  Malta,  and  the  smaller  islands  between  Sicily  and  Africa. 
Thus  placed  in  communication  with  Carthage,  they  looked  to  her 
for  protection  against  the  Greeks.     Such  was  the  state  of  things 
when  Hamilcar,  the  son  of  Mago,  acting  probably  on  an  under- 
standing with  Xerxes,  led  into  Sicily  that  immense  host,  the 
various  nations  of  which  prove  the  extent  to  which  the  Cartha- 
ginian power  had  now  grown.*    His  defeat  and  death  at  Himera, 
on  the  same  day  as  the  battle  of  Salamis,  put  an  end  for  the 
present  to  further  Punic  conquests  in  Sicily ;  but  the  two  sons  of 
Mago  left  descendants  well  fitted  to  carry  on  his  policy ;  Himilco, 
Hanno,  and  Gisco,  the  sons  of  Hamilcar ;  and  Hannibal,  Has- 
drubal, and  Sappho,  the  sons  of  Hasdrubal.     The  scene  of  their 
exploits  was  probably  in  Africa ;  and  the  war  in  Sicily  was  not 
renewed  till  the  time  of  the  Athenian  expedition,  when  the  Eges- 
tans  looked  for  aid  to  Carthage,  as  well  as  Athens.     Hannibal, 
the  son  of  Gisco,  and  grandson  of  Hamilcar,  sent  over  to  Sicily 
with  a  great  army,  stormed  Selinus  and  Himera,  and  ofiered  3000 
prisoners  from  the  latter  city  as  a  sacrifice  on  the  spot  where  his 
grandfather  had  &llen  (b.c.  409).    Another  great  expedition, 
three  years  later,  under  Himilco,  the  son  of  Hanno,  was  deci- 
mated by  a  pestilence ;  and,  in  farther  efforts,  the  Carthaginians 
found  their  match  in  Dionysius  of  Syracuse.    *A  war  of  nearly  ten 
years  had  the  effect  of  reducing  nearly  all  the  other  states  of 
Bicily  to  insignificance,  and  leaving  the  fate  of  the  island  to  be 
decided  by  the  rival  powers  of  Syracuse  and  Carthage.    The  tide 
of  war  rolled  to  and  firo  from  west  to  east,  and  fi:om  east  to  west, 
engolphing  the  great  cities  of  Selinus,  Himera,  G^la,  and  Agri- 
gentum.    Thrice  in  the  course  of  the  fourth  century,  the  Hellenic 
power  was  confined  within  the  walls  of  Syracuse ;  but  as  often 
were  the  Punic  forces  repulsed  by  Dionysius,  Timoleon,  and  Aga- 

•  S«6  Vol.  I.,  p.  4S8. 
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thocles.*  Meanwhile  the  decline  of  the  Etruscans  left  the  Car- 
thaginians masters  of  the  sea;  and  when  Pyrrhus  made  a  last 
effort  to  provide  Syracuse  with  a  fleet,  he  confessed  his  failure  hy 
sailing  away  with  that  fleet  to  Italy,  and  left  the  Greeks  appa- 
rently for  the  fourth  time  at  the  mercy  of  their  inveterate  foes 
(b.c.  278).  t  To  tell  how  they  were  rescued  by  the  power  of 
Bome,  only  to  find  that  they  had  become  subject  to  new,  though 
worthier  and  more  congenial  masters,  brings  us  back  to  the 
current  of  our  story. 

It  is  needless  to  recite  the  abundant  testimonies  to  the  wealth 
and  military  resources  which  Carthage  derived  from  her  wide  do- 
minion when  she  was  drawn  into  her  great  conflict  with  Bome;  but 
it  still  remains  for  us  to  compare  the  political  condition  of  these  two 
great  republics.  The  constitution  of  Carthage  is  peculiarly  inter- 
esting as  the  best  example  of  the  development  of  a  Semitic  state, 
without  those  peculiar  influences  which  make  the  Hebrew  polity 
an  exceptional  case,  and  also  as  the  earliest  pattern  of  a  republic, 
whose  moving  spirit  was  commercial  wealth.  In  its  constitutioD, 
as  in  its  religion,  the  colony  was  originally  a  copy  of  the  mother 
city.  We  have  seen  that  the  Phoenician  cities  were  governed  by 
kings  down  to  and  beyond  the  time  of  the  Macedonian  conquest ;  but 
the  annals  of  Tyre  furnish  instances  in  which  the  regal  government 
was  supplanted  by  a  peculiar  magistracy,  the  Judges,  of  whom  we 
shall  have  presently  more  to  say.  The  like  change  was  permanently 
effected  at  Carthage  in  the  earliest  period  of  her  recorded  histoiy. 
After  the  legend  of  Dido,  no  more  kings  are  met  with  in  her  annals, 
though  some  of  her  greatest  men  were  suspected  of  affecting  royalty. 
About  half  a  century  Ibefore  the  First  Punic  War,  the  Carthagi- 
nian polity  attracted  tJbe  especial  notice  of  Aristotle,  who  describes  it 
as  having  changed  from  a  monarchy  to  an  aristocracy,  or  to  a  demo- 
cracy inclining  towards  oligarchy.  Before  this  change,  the  Pome, 
like  all  the  other  patriarchal  monarchies,  possessed  a  Council  of 
Elders,  which  exercised  a  great  check  upon  the  king,t  to  whose 
principal  functions  they  succeeded.  At  Carthage,  as  at  Sparta  and 
Bome,  the  royal  office,  instead  of  being  entirely  abolished,  was  re- 
placed by  a  pair  of  chief  magistrates,  whose  name  of  StiffeteSj  that  is 
Jtidges  (the  Hebrew  Shofetim\  indicates  their  main  ftmctions.  They 
presided  over  the  Council  of  Elders,  which,  including  them,  con- 

*  B.C.  804,  338,  309.    See  Vol.  I.,  pp.  560,  562  ;  and  Tol.  II.,  p.  122. 
t  See  p.  310. 

X  In  the  legend  of  Dido,  these  elders,  representiDg  the  wish  of  the  people,  force 
the  queen  to  consent  to  the  marriage  with  Hiarhas. 
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sisted  of  thirty  members,*  all  of  whom  were  elected  annually  by 
the  whole  body  of  citizens  from  their  chief  houses.  But  the  ancient 
military  functions  of  the  king  were  entrusted  to  a  single  general, 
whose  power  the  Roman  writers  express  by  calling  him  dictator  ; 
so  that,  as  Isocrates  says,  the  Carthaginians  had  an  oligarchical 
govemment  at  home,  but  a  monarchical  government  in  the  field. 
The  general  was  appointed  by  the  Council  of  Elders,  and  instead 
of  being  elected  annually^  like  the  Suffetes,  he  seems  to  have  held 
office  as  long  as  his  services  were  useful  to  the  state,  or  acceptable 
to  the  party  which  had  the  ascendant  for  the  time  being.  His 
movements  were,  however,  watched — it  probably  depended  on  his 
own  character  how  far  they  were  controlled — ^by  a  deputation  from 
the  Elders,  who  filled  the  subordinate  commands ;  and  his  great 
powers  were  held  under  an  enormous  personal  responsibility. 
Torture  and  crucifixion  were  common  penalties  of  failure ;  and  the 
defeated  general  often  anticipated  his  certain  fate  on  the  field  of 
his  lost  battle,  like  Hamilcar  at  Himera. 

The  court  to  which  the  generals  were  thus  subjected  formed  one 
of  the  most  curious  features  of  the  Carthaginian  commonwealth. 
It  was  a  council  of  One  Hundred  (more  exactly  104),  which  is 
sometimes  called  the  Senate,  and  sometimes  the  Order  of  Judges. 
Aristotle  likens  this  body  to  the  Spartan  Ephors ;  and  in  &ct  it 
grew  up,  as  an  addition  to  the  established  constitution,  to  represent 
the  aristociatical  party,  in  opposition  to  the  monarchical  element 
in  the  old  constitution  and  to  the  dangerous  power  of  the  house  of 
Mago.  Its  constitution  and  functions  are  obscure ;  but  thus  much 
seems  clear,  that  it  was  virtually  self-elected,  and  that  its  members 
practically  held  office  for  an  indefinite  period.  It  secured  the 
concentration  of  administrative  frmctions  by  means  of  the  Fent- 
archies,  or  committees  of  five,  and  its  power  cietme  to  override  all 
the  other  authorities  of  the  state.  The  Council  of  Elders  had  only 
the  initiative  in  the  measures  on  which  the  Senate  decided.  The 
body  of  citizens,  though  nominally  the  ultimate  source  of  power, 
were  reduced  to  an  inaction  more  complete  even  than  at  Sparta ; 
and,  gained  over  by  corruption  and  by  the  banquets  given  in  their 
clubs,  they  became  the  mere  tools  of  the  factions  of  the  great 
nobles.  For  never  was  a  commonwealth  divided  by  a  bitterer  party 
spirit  than  Carthage ;  and  the  cruel  punishments  infficted  on  her 

*  MSren  lias  attempted  to  show  that  the  Punic  citizenB,  like  the  Roman,  were 
distribated  into  3  tribes,  80  cnrin,  and  800  gentes,  and  that  the  80  elders  were  the 
lieadB  of  the  cnris.  (2>»0  PA^tsi^r,  yoL  ii.  pt.  i  pp.  488^499.)  We  read  some- 
times of  a  smaller  GouncU  of  Ten,  perhaps  a  rx>mmittee  of  the  Thirty. 
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unsuccessfiil  generals,  which  are  often  cited  as  proofs  of  popular 
injustice,  were  the  measure  of  the  triumph  of  either  fection  over 
its  hated  rivals.     The  bitterest  party  spirit,    however,  seldom 
tempts  m  oligaxchy,  except  in  me  individual  cases,  to  sacrifice 
the  substantial  gains  common  to  the  order.     Each  party  in  turn 
enriched  its  more  needy  members  by  making  them  governors  and 
collectors  of  taxes  in  the  subject  cities.    Both  were  so  firmly 
united  against  all  democratic  encroachments,  and  all  attempts  of 
personal  ambition,  that,  as  Aristotle  observes,  Carthage  had  never 
succumbed  to  a  despotic  usurpation,  or  a  successful  revolution. 
Only  two  such  attempts  are  recorded  to  have  been  made  before  the 
Punic  Wars.    The  most  formidable  of  these  was  that  of  Hanno, 
which  Aristotle  compares  with  the  treason  of  Pausanias  at  Sparta. 
As  Justin  tells  the  tale,  Hanno,  having  formed  a  scheme  for  usurp- 
ing the  regal  power,  prepared  a  public  feast  on  the  occasion  of  his 
daughter's  wedding,  and  invited  the  senators  to  a  separate  banquet 
in  his  own  house,  intending  to  mix  poison  with  their  wine.    Bat 
the  scheme  was  betrayed  by  his  servants ;  the  senators  declined 
the  invitation,  but,  unwilling  to  make  a  public  attack  on  so  powerfiil 
a  citizen,  they  simply  passed  a  sumptuary  law  against  pubUc  mar- 
riage  festivals.     Hanno,  well  knowing  that  only  the  opportunity 
was  wanted  for  his  ruin,  bribed  20,000  slaves,  and  arranged  a 
massacre  of  the  senators.     Once  more  betrayed,  he  was  driven  to 
open  war.     Establishing  himself  in  a  fort,  he  invited  the  Afiicans 
to  revolt     He  was  taken  prisoner,  and  condemned  to  death,  with 
all  his  family.    The  sentence  was  executed  with  the  characteristic 
cruelty  of  Punic  punishments.    With  his  eyes  put  out,  and  his 
hands  and  legs  broken — ^as  though,  says  the  historian,  to  exact  the 
penalty  of  his  crime  from  each  member  that  had  aided  its  perpe- 
tration— ^his  body,  torn  with  scourges,  was  fixed  upon  the  cross. 
The  other  example,  in  the  treason  and  punishment  of  Bomilcar, 
during  the  invasion  of  Agathocles,  has  already  been  related.*    It 
was  not  till  the  sufferings  of  the  state  during  the  Punic  Wars  had 
lowered  the  prestige  of  the  ruling  aristocracy,  that  the  democratic 
opposition  acquired  any  considerable  power ;  and  in  the  perilotis 
condition  resulting  from  the  Second  Punic  War,  the  great  Hanni- 
bal saw  that  the  only  hope  of  safety  lay  in  a  more  popular  govern- 
ment    By  carrying  a  law,  that  no  member  of  the  Senate  of  One 
Hundred  might  hold  office  for  two  years  in  succession,  he  broke 
down  the  exclusive  character  of  that  stronghold  of  the  oligarchy. 
But  it  wag  too  late,  if  indeed  the  character  of  the  people  had  ever 

♦  See  p.  123. 
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made  it  possible,  to  introdnce  the  Hellenic  principle  of  self-govern- 
ment The  people  proved  slaves  to  the  system  of  corruption,  by 
which  they  had  so  long  been  humoured ;  and  in  the  last  days  of 
the  republic  they  had  degenerated  into  a  lawless  mob,  in  which 
boys  were  conspicuous  as  ringleaders.  The  essential  character  of 
the  Carthaginian  constitution,  for  the  long  jeriod  of  its  undisturbed 
duration,  is  well  summed  up  by  Dr.  Mommsen  as  "  a  government 
of  capitalists,  such  as  would  naturally  arise  in  a  civic  community 
which  had  no  opulent  middle  class,  but  consisted  on  the  one  hand 
of  a  city  rabble,  without  property,  and  living  from  hand  to  mouth, 
and  on  the  other  of  great  merchants,  planters,  and  noble  governors." 

The  power  of  capital,  and  the  means  by  which  it  was  fostered, 
ate  more  conspicuous  at  Carthage  than  in  any]other  ancient  nation. 
Her  conunercial  magnates  cultivated  the  soil  with  the  same  atten- 
tion as  the  simpler  Boman  nobles,  except  that  the  former  de- 
pended chiefly  on  slave-labour,  which  the  latter  scarcely  began  to 
nae  till  after  the  Punic  Wars.  In  the  science  of  agriculture, 
indeed,  they  were  the  teachers  of  the  Eomans,  who  received  from 
them  important  farming  implements,  besides  that  work  of  Mago 
on  agricnltore,  which  is  the  oldest  known  treatise  on  the  art.*  It 
was  a  maxim  of  Carthaginian  husbandry,  that  no  man  should 
possess  more  land  than  he  could  properly  manage.  To  the  wealth 
created  by  tillage  was  added  that  derived  from  the  horses,  oxen, 
sheep,  and  goats,  which  were  tended  for  the  nobles  of  Carthage  by 
her  nomad  subjects ;  while  the  tribes  on  the  confines  of  the  Great 
Desert  were  employed  to  bring  in  by  the  great  caravan  routes  the 
ivory,  gemis,  and  slaves  of  those  inner  regions  of  Africa,  of  which 
our  own  generation  has  only  been  slowly  recovering  the  know- 
ledge, f 

These  resources,  added  to  the  gains  of  her  foreign  commerce, 
produced  an  immense  amount  of  private  wealth  and  public  reve- 
nue. Carthage  was  the  great  mart  of  the  ancient  world  for  pre- 
cious stones.  The  treasures  laid  up  in  the  temples  were  enormous. 
Qold  was  freely  nsed  in  bucklers  and  works  of  art,  which  were 

*  In  the  treatise  of  Varro,  de  He  RuUicd,  a  threshing-sledge,  snch  as  that  used  from 
time  immemorial  in  the  East,  is  called  P<»nUum  phsUllum^  that  is,  the  Pnnic  cart. 

t  Our  limits  do  not  permit  to  discuss  the  deeply-interesting  question  of  the  ancient 
biowledge  of  Central  Africa.  It  is  enough  to  say  here  that  the  geographical  system 
of  Ptolemy,  who  wrote  in  the  second  century  of  our  em,  lays  down  with  considerahle 
accoracy  regions  which  are  only  now  being  fiUed  up  on  our  maps,  including  the 
haains  and  sources  of  the  Niger  and  the  Nile,  and  the  jnterrening  regions ;  and  there 
is  no  doubt  that  much  of  the  information  thus  exhibited  wea  derived  from  Punic 
aouoeB. 
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carried  about  even  in  the  Panic  camps.*  Of  fhe  common  use  of 
Bilver  plate  in  the  houses  of  the  nobles,  we  have  an  evidence  in 
the  sarcasm  said  to  have  been  uttered  hj  certain  Carthaginian 
ambassadors,  that  no  men  lived  on  better  terms  with  one  another 
than  the  Romans,  for  at  all  the  entertainments  given  them  they 
had  supped  off  the  same  silver,  f  Polybius  calls  Carthage,  in  the 
last  days  of  her  decline,  the  wealthiest  city  of  the  world,  and  in  her 
highest  prosperity  her  revenues  were  said  to  approach  those  of  the 
Persian  Kings.  "  But  it  was  not  merely  the  sum  total  of  its  reve- 
nues that  evinced  the  superiority  of  the  financial  administration  of 
Carthage.  The  economical  principles  of  a  later  and  more  advanced 
epoch  are  found  by  us  in  Carthage  alone  of  all  the  more  cousider- 
able  states  of  antiquity.  Mention  is  made  of  loans  from  foreign 
states,  and  in  the  monetary  system  we  find,  along  with  gold  and 
silver  bars  (and  also  gold  and  silver  coins  primarily  intended  far 
the  Sicilian  commerce)  a  token-money  having  no  intrinsic  value — 
a  sort  of  currency  not  used  elsewhere  in  antiquity.  In  fisust,  if 
government  had  resolved  itself  into  a  mere  matter  of  business, 
never  would  any  state  have  solved  the  problem  more  brilliantly 
than  Carthage."} 

Had  these  financial  resources '  been  combined  with  a  sound 
military  organization,  Carthage  might  have  seemed  invulner- 
able. Her  command  of  the  sea,  iudeed,  preserved  her  long  in 
safeiy,  for  the  Phoenicians  reftised  Cambyses  the  aid  of  their 
fleet  against  their  old  colonists.  It  was  when  they  had  to 
meet  the  Greeks  and  Bomans  in  Sicily  and  Africa,  that  the 
inherent  weakness  of  their  army, — already  partly  shown  in  the 
rebellion  of  the  Libyans — ^became  fully  manifest  Their  fatal 
error  was  their  unwillingness  to  render  that  personal  service, 
by  which  alone  a  commercial  state  can  defend  its  wealtL  Not 
that  they  were  destitute  of  high  martial  qualities.  In  such  emer- 
gencies as  the  invasions  of  Agathocles  and  Scipip,  they  could  raise 
an  army  of  40,000  heavy  infantry,  with  1000  cavalry  and  2000 
war-chariots,  from  Carthage  itself;  and  their  ordinary  civic  force 
was  enough  to  prove  what  they  could  have  done,  had  not  their 
wealth  tempted  them  to  dependence  upon  mercenaries.  The  indis- 
position to  personal  service  grew  up  gradually  against  the  wishes 

*  Such  R  shield,  taken  in  Spain,  was  suspended  oyer  the  door  of  the  Capitol  at 
Rome.— (Plin.  ff.  N.  xxxv.  4.) 

f  Plin.  iT.  N.  xzxiii  50.  Pliny  states  that  Africanus  exhibited  in  his  triumph  orer 
Carthage,  more  than  4000  pounds  weight  of  silver,  and  that  after  the  exhaustion  of 
the  Third  Punic  War. 

t  Mommsen,  Histcry  of  Home,  vol.  ii.  p.  20. 
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of  the  government  In  the  earlier  age,  when  the  conquest  of 
Sicily  was  an  object  of  patriotic  ardonr,  the  citizens  needed  rather 
to  be  discouraged  in  {lie.too  free  exposure  of  their  lives.  The 
nudens  of  the  infantry  was  the  sacred  band  of  2500  citizens,  chosen, 
for  their  wealth  and  courage,  to  form  the  body-guard  of  the  general, 
and  distinguished  by  their  costly  equipments.  The  cavalry  attracted 
the  wealthy  citizens  both  at  Carthage  and  among  the  Libyphceni- 
cian  allies.  But  even  these  select  corps  ceased  to  be  maintained 
in  the  Second  Punic  War.  In  the  army  of  Spain,  consisting  of 
15,000  men,  there  was  not  a  single  Carthaginian  foot-soldier,  and 
only  one  body  of  450  horse  consisted  in  part  of  Libyphoenicians. 
The  officers  of  course  were  Carthaginians ;  and  besides  these  posts, 
honorary  rewards  were  offered  as  an  inducement  to  personal  service ; 
a  citizen  being  allowed  to  wear  as  many  rings  as  he  had  served 
campaigns.*  But  the  bulk  of  the  army  was  recruited  from  the 
native  Africans,  and  from  the  other  peoples  of  the  Carthaginian 
empire.  Heeren  has  observed  that,  as  the  Persian  army  united 
nearly  all  the  nations  of  the  East,  so  the  Punic  had  representatives 
from  all  the  West ;  and  had  Xerxes  penetrated  as  far  as  Sicily, 
the  junction  of  the  two  forces  "  would  have  presented  the  remark- 
able exhibition  of  a  muster  of  nearly  all  the  varieties  of  the  human 
species  at  that  time  known."  f  The  bulk  of  the  infantry  and  of 
the  heavy  cavalry  consisted  of  the  subject  Libyan  farmers,  who 
were  armed  with  long  lances.  The  chief  light-armed  troops  were 
the  Iberians  of  Spain,  with  their  cut-and-thrust  swords  and  white 
linen  breast  plates,  and  the  naked  Gauls  from  the  Gulf  of  Lyons, 
armed  with  their  huge  broad-swords.  But  the  most  celebrated 
troops  were  the  slingers  from  the  Balearic  Islands,  and  the  light 
cavalry,  called  by  the  Bomans  Numidian,  but  really  supplied  by 
all  the  nomad  tribes  from  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  to  the  confines  of 
Cyrenaica.  Mounted  without  a  saddle  on  small  active  horses,  so 
well  trained  as  not  even  to  need  the  rush-halter  which  formed  their 
only  bridle  ;  equipped  with  a  lion-skin  for  dress  and  bed,  and  with 
a  piece  of  elephant-hide  for  a  shield ;  rapid  alike  in  the  charge, 
the  flight,  the  rally ;  they  were  a  sort  of  Carthaginian  cossacks, 
with  whom  the  Greeks  and  Romans  had  no  troops  light  enough  to 
contend.  Besides  these  forces,  peculiarly  their  own,  the  wars  in 
Sicily  brought  into  the  Carthaginian  armies  mercenaries  both  of  the 
Greek  and  Italian  races,  especially  Campanians,  to  whom  Hanni- 

*  Hence  the  riogs  of  the  Roman  knights  slain  at  Cannse,  which  Hannibal  sent  to 
Carthage,  wonld  be  an  emphatic  proof  of  the  greatness  of  the  victory, 
t  See  the  enumeration  of  the  forces  of  Ilamilcar  at  Himera. — (Vol.  I.  p.  433.) 
vot.  TI.  D  D 
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bal  added  the  active  mountaineers  of  Liguria.  The  snoj  was 
provided  with  a  large  number  of  war  chariots,  the  use  of  which 
was  so  characteristio  of  the  kindred  of  the  Phoenicians  in  northern 
Canaan;*  but  by  the  time  of  the  wars  with  Bome,  the  chariots  woe 
superseded  to  a  great  degree  by  elephants.  The  Carthaginians  are 
said  to  have  owed  to  their  campaigns  against  Pyrrhus  the  idea  of 
training  these  beasts  for  war ;  and  they  kept  up  the  supply  by 
their  inland  trade,  and  by  contributions  of  elephants  as  tribute  from 
their  subjects.  The  provision  made  within  the  fortifications  for 
the  stabling  of  the  elephants  and  horses,  and  for  a  standing  camp, 
has  been  described  above.  The  garrison  of  the  city,  amounting  to 
20,000  foot  and  4000  horse,  was  composed  entirely  of  mercenaries, 
for  the  citizens  would  not  submit  to  the  tedium  of  garrison  service. 
The  total  ordinary  force  which  the  city  could  depend  on  raising  in 
case  of  war  is  estimated  at  100,000  men  ;  but  an  army  composed 
like  that  of  Carthage  might  be  increased  to  any  amount,  so  long 
as  her  empire  remained  unbroken  and  her  mercenaries  faithful 

Meanwhile,  as  Polybius  observes,  the  confusion  of  nations  and 
languages  in  the  motley  host  formed  an  obstacle  to  conspiracies 
andmutiny,  but  rendered  discipline  peculiarly  difELcult,  and  increased 
the  danger  when  its  bonds  were  broken.  The  constant  ascendancy 
which  Hannibal  maintained  over  his  troops  is  justly  cited,  even  by 
Livy,  as  a  conspicuous  proof  of  his  military  genius.  In  the  citizra 
armies  of  a  free  state,  whatever  the  class  from  which  they  may  be 
recruited,  the  sense  of  serving  one's  country  is  at  once  a  bond  of  dis- 
cipline and  a  source  of  strength.  But  armies  like  that  of  Carthage 
could  have  no  enthusiasm  for  the  cause  in  which  they  fought,  and 
the  natural  attachment  of  the  soldier  for  his  general  was  turned  to 
distrust  and  hatred  by  the  cruelty  and  bad  faith  with  which  they 
were  habitually  sacrificed.  A  striking  example  is  furnished  by 
Hamilcar's  desertion  of  his  soldiers  in  Sicily  (b.c.  396).  The 
power  of  levying  recruits  rapidly  and  almost  to  any  number 
induced  in  the  Carthaginians  that  recklessness  in  the  expenditme 
of  their  soldiers'  lives,  which  our  own  age  had  supposed  to  be  the 
characteristic  military  vice  of  Napoleon,  till  later  experience  has 
shown  how  successfully  the  despot  Many  can  imitate  the  despot 
One.  On  the  other  hand,  the  time  required  to  levy  these  forces 
left  Carthage  peculiarly  helpless  in  case  of  a  sudden  invasion ;  and 
her  fate  was  sealed  when  this  weakness  was  discovered  by  her 
enemies.  Nor  was  her  danger  less  if  her  mercenaries,  driven  to 
mutiny  through  defeat  or  provocation,  succeeded  in  obtaining 

*  This  fact  is  familiar  to  us  from  the  Books  of  Joshua  and  Judges. 
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an  independent  footing  on  her  territory,  or  if  disaffection  spread 
among  her  Libyan  allies.  She  was  more  than  once  brought  to  the 
brink  of  rain  by  mutinies  such  as  that  provoked  by  the  conduct  of 
Hamilcar,  and  that  which,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  followed  the 
First  Punic  War.  The  earlier  military  history  of  Carthage  is 
characterised  by  reliance  on  the  mere  numbers  which  enabled 
her  to  effect  conquests,  such  as  that  of  Sicily,  without  any  con^ 
spicuous  generalship.  It  was  not  tiU  the  time  of  her  adversity 
that  other  qualities  appeared  in  the  &mily  of  Barca,  to  give  Car- 
thage one  of  the  proudest  places  in  the  military  annals  of  the 
world. 

Another  source  of  danger  to  her  African  empire  was  the  unfor- 
tified condition  of  the  subject  cities,  a  state  in  which  Carthage 
insisted  on  their  remaining,  as  her  military  system  did  not  permit 
of  their  occupation  by  trustworthy  garrisons.*  With  her  own 
peninsula  aknost  impregnably  fortified,  she  relied  on  her  naval 
power  for  her  outer  line  of  defence.  The  wide  extent  of  her 
maritime  enterprises  in  seas  which  were  already  occupied  by  the 
Tyrrhenians,  the  Phocasans  and  their  Massaliot  colonists,  and 
the  Greeks  of  Sicily,  must  have  required  from  a  very  early 
time  the  protection  of  a  war  marine;  and  we  have  already 
seen  the  provision  made  in  the  plan  of  the  city  for  docks  and 
arsenals.  Carthage  first  appears  as  a  great  naval  power,  as  the 
aUy  of  the  Tyrrhenians  and  the  enemy  of  the  Greeks  in  the  battle 
of  Alalia ;  and  from  that  period  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Punic 
Wars,  her  maritime  supremacy  had  been  steadily  increasing.  In 
her  Sicilian  campaigns  we  find  her  sending  out  navies  of  150  and 
200  ships ;  but  at  the  climax  of  her  maritime  power,  the  great 
sea-fight  with  Begalus  was  fought  by  a  fleet  of  350  ships,  carrying 
150,000  men  (b.c.  256).  The  triremes,  which  she  originally  used 
in  common  with  the  Greeks,  were  afterwards  superseded  by  larger 
ships,  which  were  generally  quinqueremes,  but  the  "  great  ammi- 
nJs  "  had  sometimes  as  many  as  seven  banks  of  oars.f    The  same 

*  The  result  of  thlB  exposed  condition  of  the  African  cities  has  been  already  seen 
u^  the  rapid  progress  of  Agathocles.  • 

t  The  particular  vessel  referred  to,  the  flag-ship  in  the  battie  with  Duilios,  had  been 
taken  from  Pyrrhns.  Among  the  Greeks,  quadriremes  and  quinqueremes  are  said  to 
have  been  first  used  by  Dionysius  of  Syracuse,  which  agrees  with  the  story  of  their 
Gtftbaginisn  origin,  though  others  claimed  the  invention.  The  Greek  kings  of  the 
period  after  Alexander  had  a  passion  for  immense  ships,  of  12,  20,  SO,  and  even 
40  banks  of  oars— ^floating  palaces  rather  than  vessels.  One  of  the  most  celebrated 
of  these  was  that  buOt  by  Archimedes  for  Hiero,  who  presented  it  to  the  King  of 
%pt. 

D  o  2 
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class  of  vessds  was  adopted  during  the  First  Panic  War  by  the 
Bomans,  who  built  their  first  qninqneremes  on  the  model  of  a 
Carthaginian  ship  that  had  been  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Brattiiim. 
The  r^:nhir  crew  of  a  qninquereme  was  420,  of  whom  120  were 
fighting  men  and  300  rowers,  the  latter  being  pnblic  slaves.  Kept 
constantly  on  board,  and  perpetually  exercised,  they  were  rapid  in 
performing  the  manoeovres  directed  by  their  bold  and  skilful  com- 
manders. But  there  was  nothing  in  the  naval  prestige  of  the 
Carthaginians  which  conld  not  be  emxdated  by  rivals  so  fertile  in 
coorage  and  resources  as  the  Bomans ;  and  when  the  latter  were 
once  provided  with  a  fleet,  the  former  felt  the  fatal  want  of  a 
land  army.  ^^That  Bome  could  only  be  seriously  attacked  in 
Italy,  and  Carthage  only  in  Libya,  no  one  could  fail  to  see :  as 
little  could  any  one  fail  to  perceive  that  Carthage  could  not  in  the 
long  run  escape  firom  such  an  attack.  Fleets  were  not  yet,  in 
those  times  of  the  infimcy  of  navigation,  a  permanent  heirloom  of 
nations,  but  could  be  fitted  out  wherever  there  were  trees,  iron, 
and  water.  It  was  clear,  and  had  been  several  times  tested  in 
Africa  itself,  that  even  powerful  maritime  states  were  not  able  to 
prevent  a  weaker  enemy  firom  landing.  When  Agathocles  had 
shown  the  way  thither,  a  Boman  general  could  follow  the  same 
course;  and  while  in  Italy  the  entrance  of  an  invading  aimj 
simply  began  the  war,  the  same  event  in  Libya  put  an  end  to  it 
by  changing  it  into  a  siege,  in  which,  unless  some  special  accident 
should  intervene,  even  the  most  obstinate  and  heroic  courage 
must  finally  succumb."  * 

Such  was  the  state  which  now-  stood  committed  to  an  interne- 
cine conflict  with  the  other  great  republic  of  the  west  Such  a  posi- 
tion seems  to  have  been  quite  opposed  to  the  traditional  pohcj  oi 
Carthage,  which  had  rather  been  to  strengthen  herself  against  the 
Greeks  by  alliances  with  Home,  just  as  formerly  with  the  Tyrrhe- 
nians. Enough  has  been  abeady  said  of  the  treaties  of  B.C.  509, 
B.C.  348,  and  b.c.  306,  by  which,  at  the  slight  cost  of  acknow- 
ledging the  unquestioned  superiority  of  Carthage  in  the  Afiican 
seas,  Borne  obtained  protection  for  her  commerce  against  the 
Greek  pirates,  and  the  opportunity  of  subduing  the  Etruscans 
and  Italians  before  she  was  committed  to  a  still  more  formidable 
contest  Let  Italy  be  Boman,  provided  that  Sicily  be  Panic- 
such  was  the  spirit  of  the  Carthaginian  policy,  manifested  by  flie 

*  Mommsen,  History  of  Bome,  vol.  ii.  pp.  26,  27.  The  same  chapter  contaios  is 
admirable  comparison  of  the  constitation,  resoarcesy  empire,  and  policy  of  Rome  ind 
Carthage. 
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congratulations  sent  to  Borne,  together  with  costly  oficrings,  on 
the  concliision  of  the  First  Samnite  War  (b.c.  342).  We  have 
seen  how  the  rivahy,  innate  in  the  relative  position  of  the  two 
repablics,  and  left  to  its  natural  action  by  the  extinction  of  the 
Etruscan  and  Syracnsan  powers,  was  clearly  manifested  in  the 
affair  of  Tarentum,  and  how  the  aid  voted  by  the  Bomans  to  the 
Mamertines  of  Bheginm  proved  the  spark  that  kindled  the  con- 
flagration of  the  Punic  Wars. 

The  First  Punic  War  began  inB.c.  264  and  lasted  till  B.c.  241, 
a  period  of  four-and-twenty  years.     In   three   campaigns    the 
Bomans  made  themselves  masters  of  all  Sicily,  except  the  mari- 
time fortresses  at  the  western  extremity,  Eryx*  and  Panormus. 
Hamilcar  annoyed  them   by  frequent   sallies.     Meanwhile   the 
Carthaginian  navy  ravaged  the  coasts  of  Italy,  exacting  contri- 
butions from  the  allies  of  Bome,  and  paralysing  her  commerce 
(b.c.  261).     It  became  manifest  that  Sicily  could  only  be  held, 
nay  Italy  itself  protected,  by  the  creation  of  a  fleet  powerful 
enough  to  cope  with  the  mistress  of  the  seas.     The  statement  is 
absurd,  that  the  Bomans  now  built  a  fleet  for  the  first  time ;  but 
their  actual  navy  was  utterly  worthless  against  that  of  Carthage, 
both  in  numbers  and  class  of  ships.     We  know  something  of  the 
gravity  of  the  problem  for  even  the  first  of  naval  powers  to 
reconstruct  its  navy;  but  Bome  had  at  the  same  time  to  raise  hers 
from  insignificance.    The  alternative  of  calling  in  the  aid  of  the 
Syracusans  and  Massaliots  was  wisely  rejected,  and  it  was  resolved 
at  once  to  build  a  fleet  of  120  ships  of  war.f    A  Carthaginian 
quinquereme,  which  had  been  wrecked  on  the  Bruttian  shore,  was 
taken  for  a  model ;  the  recently  acquired  forest  of  Silo  famished 
ample  supplies  of  pitch  and  timber ;  and  sailors  were  levied  from 
the  commercial  marine  of  the  Italian  and  Grecian  cities,  t  To  these 
incredible  exertions  sixty  days  sufficed  for  the  building  of  the  120 
ships :  the  rowers  were  meanwhile  practised  on  scaffolds  erected 
in  imitation  of  the  benches :  and  by  the  spring  of  b.c.  260,  the 
fleet  was  ready  to  put  to  sea.    The  energy  which  prepared  it  is 
almost  less  surprising  than  the  boldness  of  leading  such  a  fleet 
of  green  wood  and  raw  sailors  against  such  foes  as  the  Cartha- 
ginians. 

*  In  the  sixth  year  of  the  war  (b.c.  259)  Hamilcar  transferred  the  inhabitants  of 
&yz  to'Drepannm,  as  more  easily  defensible  by  sea. 

t  Of  these  100  were  quinqueremes  and  the  rest  triremes ;  but  another  account 
makes  them  all  quinqueremes. 

t  The  Roman  name  for  sailors  {socii  navales)  preserves  the  memory  of  their  being 
at  first  raised  chiefly  from  the  allies. 
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The  practical  ingenuity  of  the  Bomans  was  eyinced  by  a  con- 
trivance for  neutralizing  the  better  seamanship  of  the  enemy, 
and  preserving  on  the  sea  the  superiority  of  their  land  force. 
They  retnmed  to  the  ancient  tactics  of  converting  the  decks  into  a 
battle-field  for  the  soldiers,  by  the  help  of  a  long  boarding  bridge, 
hinged  np  against  the  mast  in  the  fore-part  of  the  ship.  If  the 
first  shock  of  an  enemy  conld  only  be  avoided,  the  bridge  was  let 
fall  over  the  prow  or  either  bow,  and  fixed  to  the  hostile  deck  bjr 
a  long  spike  which  projected  from  its  end:  its  width  permitted  tl^ 
boarders  to  pass  two  abreast,  and  its  sides  were  defended  by  bul- 
warks. The  consul  Cn.  Scipio  first  led  out  a  squadron  of  seven- 
teen ships  for  a  coup^de-^main  upon  Lipara,  only  to  be  taken  pri- 
soner with  his  whole  force ;  but  the  remainder  of  the  fleet,  while 
sailing  along  the  coast  of  Italy,  surprised  and  captured  a  Cartha- 
ginian squadron  more  than  equal  to  that  which  Scipio  had  lost, 
and,  with  fortxme  thus  retrieved,  entered  the  harbour  of  Messana. 
Here  the  conmiand  was  taken  by  the  consul  C.  Duilius,  who 
boldly  sailed  out  to  meet  the  Carthaginian  fleet,  which  was  ad- 
vancing under  Hannibal  from  Panormus.  In  the  battle  of  Htue 
{Milazzo)y  the  Carthaginians,  coming  up  in  disorder  against  a  foe 
whose  bad  sailing  excited  their  contempt,  found  their  ships  grappled 
one  by  one  and  carried  by  the  boarders.  They  saved  only  half 
their  fleet  by  a  disgracefril  flight ;  but  their  loss  of  fourteen  ships 
sunk  and  thirty-one  taken — ^among  the  latter  the  seven-banked 
flag-ship  of  the  admiral — ^was  but  a  slight  measure  of  the  victoij 
of  Duilius.  He  was  received  at  Bome  with  the  honours  due  to 
the  man  who  had  given  a  promise  of  the  issue  of  the  conflict  by 
breaking  the  prestige  of  Punic  supremacy  on  the  seas ;  and  a 
column  was  erected  in  the  Forum,  ornamented  with  the  beaks  of 
the  captured  ships**  In  a  single  day,  which  reaped  the  fraitof 
the  efforts  of  a  single  year,  Rome  stood  forth  before  the  world  in 
her  new  character  as  a  naval  power  of  the  first  rank  (b.c.  260). 

Instead  of  prematurely  imitating  the  enterprise  of  Agathocles^ 
the  Bomans  now  directed  all  their  energies  to  securing  their  mari- 
time power  by  the  conquest  of  Sardinia.  But  their  desultory 
attacks  on  its  coasts  from  the  naval  station  which  they  established 
at  Aleria  in  Corsica  made  less  impression  than  the  energy  of 
Hamilcar  in  Italy.  While  his  sallies  kept  the  Bomans  occupied 
in  the  field,  his  emissaries  gained  over  the  smaller  towns,  aod 
the  presence  of  both  consuls  could  scarcely  secure  the  ground 

*  An  ancient  copy  of  the  inscription  on  this  Columna  BostrtUa^  preserved  in  the 
Capitoline  Museum,  forms  one  of  the  precious  monuments  of  the  old  lAtin  langiuge> 
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already  won.    After  another  great  sea-fight  off  Tyndaris^  not  far 
from  Mjlas,  in  which  both  sides  claimed  the  victory,  the  Romans 
obtained  the  Lipari  Islands  and  Malta  (b.o.  257)."^    But  the  fol- 
lowing year  brought  on  a  crisis  in  the  war,  and  witnessed  the 
appearance  of  its  great  hero  on  the  Boman  side  (for,  as  we  shall 
soon  see,  the  Carthaginians  had  theirs  too),  M.  Atilius  Regulus. 
Already  distinguished  in  his  former  consulship  by  his  conquest  of 
the  Salentines  (b.c.  267),  Begulus  was  a  yeoman  noble  of  the 
same  class  and  habits  as  Cincinnatus,  Curius,  and  Fabricius.     In 
the  midst  of  his  victorious  career  in  Africa,  he  is  said  to  have 
petitioned  the  Senate  for  his  recal,  because  the  farm  which  he 
was  wont  to  till  with  his  own  hands  was  going  to  ruin  in  his 
absence,  and  his  family  was  reduced  to  actual  want     The  time 
was  now  come  when  the  Romans  thought  they  might  strike  the 
decisive  blow  in  Italy.     In  the  ninth  year  of  the  war  (b.c.  256)  a 
fleet  of  330  ships,  manned  by  100,000  saUors,  embarked  an  army 
of  40,000  men,   under   Regulus   and  his  colleague  L.  Manlius 
Vulso,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Himera  {Satso)^  on  the  south 
coast  of  Sicily.     The  Carthaginian  admiral,  who  was  watching 
the  coast  with  a  fleet  of  350  ships,  as  if  to  secure  his  prey,  suffered 
the  embarkation  to  be  accomplished,  and  then  drew  up  in  line  of 
battle,  with  his  left  resting  on  the  coast  at  Ecnomus.     The  action 
which  ensued  is  celebrated  in  naval  history  as  the  first  example  of 
the  manoeuvre  of  "  breaking  the  line."t    The  Roman  fieet  bore 
down  upon  the  enemy  arranged  in  the  shape  of  a  wedge,  with 
the  consuls'  two  ships  at  the  apex,  the  horse-transports  in  tow 
between  the  extremities  of  the  two  oblique  lines,  and  a  fourth 
reserve  squadron  bringing  up  the  rear.    The  Carthaginian  admi- 
rals  showed  their  well-known  skill  in  meeting  this  novel  form  of 
attack.     Their  centre  gave  way  before  the  advanced  squadron, 
commanded  by  the  consuls ;  the  right  wing  made  a  circuit  out  in 
the  open  sea,  and  took  the  Roman  reserve  in  the  rear ;  while  the 
left  wing  attacked  the  vessels  that  were  towing  the  horse-trans- 

*  The  Roman  commander  was  the  consul  C.  AtUius  Regulus  Sen*aiius,  not  to  be 
confounded  with  the  great  M.  Atilius  Regulus,  who  was  consul  in  the  following  year 
irith  L.  Manlius  Vulso.  Serranus  was  also  consul  with  the  same  L.  Manlius  Vulso 
in  1I.C.  250,  and  was  foiled  in  an  attack  on  Lilybsum. 

t  It  is  not  meant  that  the  tactics  of  Regulus  were  precisely  the  same  as  those 
devised  by  Mr.  Clerk  of  Eldin  and  executed  by  Rodney  and  Nelson,  the  main  object 
of  which  was  to  double  with  the  attacking  fleet  upon  a  portion  of  the  enemy's  lino 
cut  off  from  the  rest.  But  the  resemblance  consisted  in  Regulus's  piercing  the  ex- 
tended Ponie  line  by  bringing  an  overwhelming  force  to  bear  on  a  single  point.  His 
main  pnrpose  appears  to  have  been  to  force  the  line  in  such  a  manner  as  to  carry  his 
transports  safely  through. 


^^ 
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ports,  and  forced  them,  thus  encumbered,  towards  the  shore.  But 
this  manoeuvre  left  the  Carthagmian  centre  too  weak  to  resist  the 
best  ships  of  the  Romans,  and  the  consuls,  victorious  in  this 
quarter,  returned  to  the  relief  of  their  two  rear  divisions.  The 
Carthaginian  weather  squadron  availed  itself  of  the  open  sea  to 
retire  before  this  superior  force ;  but  while  their  left  were  fol- 
lowing up  the  advantage  they  had  at  first  gained,  thej  found 
themselves  surrounded  by  the  united  Soman  fleet,  and  over« 
whebned  by  means  of  the  dreaded  boarding-bridges.  Twenly- 
four  ships  were  sunk  on  each  side ;  but  the  Carthaginians  had 
sixty-four  taken.  They  retreated  to  the  Gulf  of  Carthage,  to 
defend  their  shores  against  the  anticipated  descent 

Their  object  was  frustrated  by  the  Roman  consuls,  who  made 
for  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Daldah^*  and  landed  at  the  fine  harbour 
of  Aspis,  or  Clupea,  that  is,  the  Shield  (now  AklibiaA).  An  en- 
trenched camp  having  been  formed  to  protect  the  ships,  the  army 
of  invasion  ravaged  the  country  to  such  purpose  as  soon  to  send 
20,000  captives  as  slaves  to  Rome,  besides  an  immense  booty.  So 
secure  seemed  the  footing  gained  in  Africa,  that  the  consul  Man- 
lius  was  recalled  with  a  large  portion  of  the  army,  leaving  Bruins 
with  40  ships,  15,000  infantry,  and  500  cavalry.  The  enemy  did 
their  best  to  justify  this  confidence ;  their  large  army  retired  from 
the  plains  suited  to  their  cavalry  and  elephants,  and  they  were  easOj 
defeated  in  the  wooded  defiles,  with  the  loss  of  15,000  killed,  and 
6000  men  and  18  elephants  taken.  This  victory  made  Regulufi 
master  of  the  open  country.  The  towns  submitted,  as  they  had 
before  submitted  to  Agathocles,  and  he  was  soon  established  at 
Tunis,  only  ten  miles  from  Carthage.  The  Carthaginians  were 
shut  up  in  the  city,  while  the  nomads  threw  off  their  allegiance 
and  laid  waste  the  country.  The  proud  Phcenician  republic  waa 
now  reduced  to  sue  for  peace;  but  the  prouder  Roman  consul  would 
grant  no  milder  terms  than  the  cession  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  the 
surrender  of  the  Punic  fleet,  and  the  reduction  of  Carthage  to  the 
position  of  an  inferior  ally,  bound,  like  the  Greek  maritime  cities 
of  Italy,  to  furnish  ships  for  the  Roman  navy.  Such  proposals 
inspired  the  courage  of  despair,  and  their  arrogance  was  soon 
avenged. 

While  Regulus  lay  inactive  in  his  winter  quarters,  the  Car- 
thaginians prepared  for  one  of  those  mighty  efforts,  of  which  they 
were  capable  in  extremity.     The  return  of  Hamilcar  fix)m  Sicily, 

*  The  peninsula  terminated  by  C.  Ban,  which  divides  the  Gulf  of  Carthage  from 
the  Mediterranean. 
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with  the  troops  hardened  in  his  long  irregular  warfare^  furnished 
a  nucleus  for  a  new  army ;  and  fresh  bands  of  nomad  horse  were 
raised  by  the  power  of  gold.  By  a  curious  resemblance  to  the 
fortunes  of  Syracuse,  when  assailed  by  the  Athenians,  the  Car- 
thaginians found  a  leader  in  the  person  of  the  Lacedaemonian 
Xantfaippus,  a  captain  of  Greek  mercenaries.  He  formed  the  plan 
of  overwhelming  the  Romans  before  they  could  receive  succours 
from  Italy ;  and  Regulus,  who  had  neglected  even  to  secure  his 
commxinlcation  with  Clupea,  marched  down  from  his  entrenched 
camp  on  the  hill  of  Rhades  to  accept  battle  in  the  plain  of  Tunis. 
On  such  ground  the  4000  cavalry  and  100  elephants  of  the  Car- 
thaginians, handled  by  the  skill  of  Xanthippus,  secured  them  a 
complete  victory.  Barely  2000  Romans,  probably  of  the  cavaby 
and  light-armed  troops,  escaped  to  Clupea,  while  the  legions, 
formed  into  square,  were  selling  their  lives  dearly  on  the  battle- 
field. Only  600  were  taken  alive,  with  Regulus  himself  (b.c.  255). 
Though  dismayed  by  the  catastrophe  to  such  a  degree  as  to  aban- 
don all  futher  designs  on  Africa,  the  first  care  of  the  Romans  was 
as  usual  to  rescue  the  survivors.  A  fleet  of  350  sail  was  at  once 
despatched  for  Clupea,  and  its  voyage  was  signalized  by  a  battle 
off  the  Hermsean  promontory  (C.  Boti)^  in  which  the  Carthaginians 
lost  114  ships.  But  even  this  victory  did  not  encourage  the 
Romans  to  maintain  the  post  they  held  on  the  African  shore ;  and 
after  relieving  the  little  force  which  was  on  the  point  of  surrender- 
ing, they  evacuated  Clupea  and  returned  home.  The  haste  with 
which  they  put  to  sea,  in  spite  of  warnings  from  the  naval  cap- 
tains, led  to  the  crowning  disaster  of  the  campaign,  and  three- 
fourths  of  the  fleet  were  cast  away  by  a  fearful  storm,  which  strewed 
the  coast  for  miles  about  Camarina  with  wrecks  and  corpses. 
Thus  ended  the  tenth  year  and  the  second  act  of  the  First  Punic 
War  (B.C.  255). 

The  Carthaginians  now  resumed  the  offensive,  while  at  Rome 
the  conduct  of  the  war  was  thrown  into  the  hands  of  the  party 
which  had  opposed  the  African  expedition.  Thus  the  field  of 
battle  was  again  transferred  to  Sicily.  Hasdrubal,  the  son  of 
Hanno,  landed  at  LilybsBum  with  a  large  army,  and  no  less  than 
140  elephants,  a  species  of  force  which  had  now  inspired  the 
Romans  with  terror.  While  their  army  lay  inactive  before  Lily- 
beenm,  exertions  like  those  which  had  built  their  former  fleet  pro- 
duced 220  ships  in  the  space  of  three  months,  and  these,  added  to 
the  80  that  had  survived  the  wreck,  captured  Fanormus,  which 
became  as  important  a  stronghold  for  the  Romans  as  it  had  been 
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for  the  Carthaginians.  Its  fall  was  followed  by  that  of  all  the 
ports  on  the  north  coast  of  Sicily,  except  Thermas  (b.c.  254).  But 
this  fleet  soon  shared  the  fate  of  its  predecessor  by  a  storm  whidi 
overtook  it,  on  its  return  from  plundering  the  African  coast,  off 
the  Lucanian  promontory,  which  still  bears  the  name  of  the  iD- 
fated  pilot  of  -^neas  ;*  150  ships  were  wrecked ;  and  the  senate, 
as  if  yielding  to  the  will  of  the  gods,  desisted  from  these  great 
efforts,  and  resolved  only  to  keep  up  a  fleet  of  60  sail  for  the 
defence  of  the  coasts  of  Italy,  and  for  maintaining  communica- 
tion with  Sicily  (b.c.  253). 

Roman  superstition  might  easily  have  believed  that  fortune  waa 
propitiated  by  the  sacrifice.  The  fall  of  Thermae  (b.c.  252)  was 
followed  by  a  victory  under  the  walls  of  Panormus,  which  once 
more  freed  the  Romans  from  their  terror  of  the  elephants.  The 
consul  C.  Caecilius  Metellus  stationed  his  light-armed  troops  in 
the  moat  to  gall  the  beasts  with  missiles  as  they  were  brought  up 
to  the  attack.  Some  tumbled  into  the  moat ;  others  charged  back 
upon  their  own  troops :  men  and  elephants  rushed  pele-mile  to 
the  shore ;  and  before  the  fugitives  could  be  embarked,  20,000 
men  were  slain  and  120  elephants  were  captured.  Thirteen  Car- 
thaginian generals  and  104  elephants  adorned  the  triumph  which 
Metellus  celebrated,  as  proconsul,  for  the  greatest  victory  yet 
gained  in  Sicily ;  and  the  Romans  took  courage  to  build  a  fleet  of 
200  ships  to  prosecute  the  siege  of  Drepanum  and  Lilybseum.  The 
Carthaginians,  once  more  shut  up  within  these  fortresses,  sent  an 
embassy  to  Rome  to  ask  for  an  exchange  of  prisoners,  and,  if 
possible,  to  procure  peace  (b.c.  250). 

This  is  the  occasion  which  the  annalists  have  adorned  with  the 
well-known  story  of  the  heroic  constancy  of  Regulus.  He  wa» 
permitted  to  accompany  the  ambassadors  to  Rome,  on  his  word  to 
return  if  their  mission  should  prove  fruitless.  What  he  had  seen 
of  Carthaginian  severity  in  his  captivity  of  five  years,  might  justify 
the  hope  that  he  would  do  his  best  to  plead  the  cause  of  the 
ambassadors,  but  they  who  thought  so  knew  not  the  power  of 
stern  Roman  patriotism.  When  his  reluctance,  first  to  enter  the  city 
because  he  was  a  Carthaginian  slave,  and  then  to  speak  in  the  senate 
of  which  he  had  ceased  to  be  a  member,  was  at  length  overcome, 
he  denounced  not  only  the  proposed  peace,  but  even  the  exchange 
of  prisoners.  Seeing  the  senate  hesitate  to  send  him  back  to  a 
cruel  death,  he  told  them  that  their  care  for  his  life  was  useless, 
for  the  Carthaginians  had  already  given  him  a  slow  poison  to  make 

♦  Palinuruin  Promontorium,  O.  Paliniu'o, 
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the  matter  sure.  Finally,  he  refiised  to  listen  to  the  argument  that 
he  was  not  bound  by  a  promise  exacted  to  his  own  destruction ; 
and  he  retomed  with  the  envoys,  who  bore  back  the  utter  rejection 
of  their  proposals  by  the  senate.  The  cruel  tortures  by  which  the 
Carthaginians  wreaked  their  disappointment  upon  Eegulus  are 
varionsly  related,  and  it  is  needless  to  repeat  the  familiar  tales  of 
his  being  placed  in  a  barrel  lined  with  iron  spikes,  or  of  his  expo- 
sure to  the  burning  sun  with  his  eyelids  cut  oflF.  Doubt  is  thrown 
even  upon  the  reality  of  his  mission  to  Rome  by  the  various  dates 
assigned  to  it;  and  recent  historians  have  supposed  the  story  of  his 
fate  to  have  been  invented  as  an  excuse  for  the  horrible  cruelties 
which  the  family  of  Regulus  inflicted  on  the  captive  Carthaginian 
generals,  Hamilcar  and  Bostar,  on  a  vague  report  or  surmise  of 
his  fate.  That  severity  of  judgment,  which  is  a  natural  reaction 
from  the  extreme  laudation  of  Roman  virtue,  seems  to  have 
governed  the  selection  among  the  parts  of  a  story  which  it  would 
be  safer  to  treat  as  altogether  uncertain ;  but,  at  all  events,  a 
people  must  have  had  a  lofty  ideal  of  good  faith  to  invent  the 
heroism  ascribed  to  Regulus. 

The  war  was  resumed  by  a  great  attack  upon  LilybsBum,  the 
post  which  now  alone  linked  Sicily  to  Africa.  Both  consuls  pro- 
ceeded to  form  the  first  regular  siege  that  Rome  had  undertaken, 
and  it  lasted  to  the  end  of  the  war.  Their  fleet  forced  an  entrance 
into  the  harbour,  but  failed  to  keep  out  a  relieving  squadron  of 
the  Carthaginians ;  while,  on  the  land  side,  the  skill  and  courage 
of  Himilco  repulsed  all  assaults,  and  the  siege  became  a  blockade. 
Its  second  year  was  signalized  by  a  great  disaster  to  the  Roman 
fleet  nnder  the  consul  P.  Claudius  Pulcher,  who  planned  a  sur- 
prise of  the  Carthaginian  fleet  at  Drepanum,  and  gave  battle 
in  defiance  of  the  augurs.  When  told  that  the  6a<;red  chickens 
would  not  eat — "  Let  them  drink,"  said  he — and  had  them  thrown 
into  the  sea.  The  signal  skill  of  the  Carthaginian  admiral  aided 
the  offended  deities  to  punish  Claudius  by  a  defeat,  in  which  93 
ships  were  lost,  with  the  best  of  the  Roman  legions.  The  battle 
of  Drepanum  is  remarkable  as  the  only  great  naval  victory  gained 
over  the  Romans  by  an  enemy  who  till  tMs  war  had  held  the  empire 
of  the  sea.  Its  result  was  to  relieve  the  siege  of  Lilybaeum,  in  the 
port  of  which  the  30  Roman  vessels  that  had  escaped  were  now 
blockaded  by  the  Carthaginian  vice-admiral  Carthalo.  Nor  was 
this  alL  The  other  consul,  L.  Junius,  who  had  been  sent  with 
120  ships  of  war  to  escort  a  convoy  of  800  transports  to  Lily- 
bieum,  committed  the  error  of  sending  forward  a  large  part  of  his 
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^■:rm  hinrg  oif  amoi  coKt  vidioat  siq^Kut.    Garthalo  skfl- 
z:ESTr«asL  itsn^ea  :3ie  tvtd  dinsioDS  of  the  fleet,  and  forced 
X-  Ttt^t  fj'nrrnar  jl  ^  i3iale  loidsteads  of  Gela  and  Cama- 
▼-:r?»  zix^  ws:t  Qftsbtd  to  pieoes  by  a  gieat  storau    The 
JLiii:dn&  ?«-."iZJi'£  i:  S^iene.  and  bidden  to  name  a  dictator, 
TnTCT7Y?L  iDsii'igD^e  of  his  noe  bj  nominating  his  freed- 


^-^  r  s^i^  IL  ZjxiiLTTg  Glisa ;  but  the  senate  annolled  the 
:.'  ^  jnnnteir..  sul  :!ii?5i6  M.  Ailjus  Galatinns,  the  first  dictator 
▼^   f^^r  ^fTjiTi-L  ▼TT  .TC  x^Iifcir  <B.a  249). 

Zirt  7iu2«  -vrLi-i  n-^r  tm^nei  in  the  great  conflict  of  the  WesI, 
3:^:>  15^  It  sksc  a  pttL**  ti:»irarfs  the  distant  regions  of  the 

LL  tTc*  I  fraught  with  results  in  the  histoiy 
:.  i:*'  uif  Fanlian  chief  Arsaces  poored  down 


'•-.u  !.>  1  rJs-  jf  Ji-irasiiist  f-rm  the  south-eastern  shores  of  the 

issr-  uiL  ::  ^    ziti  nnsLZil  ir:"riii«s  of  the  Hdlenic  kingdom  of 

>--2u.   iti'L  i-.miafi  i:»f  Piriiaa  empire  oa  the  banks  of  the 

Tir-i*.     T^t  T^iierrt  :n5  Lsc  jt  ti^  it  ccsnes  into  contact  with  the 

rS:  VTT  n  >^.-'7  3i:«w  iti^ji-ziiLei  fi*  the  space  of  six  years 

3^ :.  i-.5 — i-sr,'  .     !:>  «TdLrcts.i  pear  found  the  Bomans  in  the 

-i^dt;  Tv-sn  I  II  :iac  ibtj  hui  hdi  in  the  third,  but  exhaosted  by 

Tiv  -^^   c  r  IT  £T«i.:  it*rcs.  irnee  <4  th^m  wiA  armies  on  board, 

^t.^suv'^  i:t:  hm  ;  rise  iiii  Tcraied  in  Africa.    The  census  of  the 

-  -sT  i^"  1^ :.  >:•  «r:*£  a  r:Cl  :v  i51«222  citizens,  being  a  decrease 

c' ^  .  •• .  ic  *:•  c  I;  T*£r  :«.:.•  is  nre years.   The  Carthaginians, 

i  t.>^  :^:a.:ic^»L  it^aiteC  w«Ky  c«  the  war,  and  made  no  efforts  to 

f.;.>vi   -  :/  .-^  .T:^  :c:  :ltir  nescrras  from  their  own  dockyards 

*^'£  tj*;  iLi-s-n  .r^  2ijT'ii*is  :/  ASica.    As  soon  as  they  saw  the 

S^  jivia  ii.vc  iiisr-.jvi^  :iej'  sifd:^  their  own  to  fidl  into  decay, 

ii:»i  >  •  i  7»irr.t^  viK  .rcTcc:  wiih  a  petty  warfive. 

?Ur  t:  :<  ^^ry  -zTtrril  :c  jtsrranon  prodooed  the  two  great  men 
%  ic  w-^*rj»  S.>scr^  r:  ±r*rw^  a  isstre  upon  the  last  period  of  Carthage 
4i^  >f  .la^:  a*  :ii: ,  c  :ib«i  ^r^-r-v.^  fev«i  which  they  took  their  name.* 
I:t  :iK:  ^'fttr  :x  w^ca  t^  c^c^sss  just  quoted  was  taken  at  Borne, 
K  i.ic^^\u:  FvvJCA  w^as  arvc;rr«!d  the  g^^enl  of  Carthage  in  Sicily, 
icrxi  .:t  u^  5;t::-v  jc*r  tas  sen  Haxnibal  was  bom  (B.a  247). 
r:>'vji:'i  A^rr^^£  w;:i  e*>  kcc*  adequate  to  take  advantage  of  the 

>  r-^NJSv  ic  >^  ::*e  s^fiirjs  to  make  a  new  use  of  the  resources  at 

>  ;$  i:.s:\t!;il     ""  He  kae v  well  that  his  meiceDaries  were  as  indif* 

*  Xr^  i^  Mr<ziuu«  «rf  Kiadlvnu-  ami  lus  desccodftiits^  tbv  Barctde  fionily,  ij£* 
>  v.«^  '>>«-K.««^/»     T^f  j;i3t<  «^'t«I>fttioa  kjd  I«^ii^  bcfure  been  IxMne  hy  Aifdh|  thi 
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ferent  to  Carthage  as  to  Borne,  and  that  he  had  to  expect  from  his 
goremment  not  Phoenician  or  Libyan  conscripts,  but  at  the  utmost 
permission  to  save  his  country  with  his  troops  in  his  own  way, 
provided  it  cost  nothing.     But  he  knew  himself  also,  and  he  knew 
men.     His  mercenaries  cared  nothing  for  Carthage;  but  a  true 
general  is  able  to  substitute  his  own  person  for  his  country  in  the 
affections  of  his  soldiers ;.  and  such  an  one  was  this  young  com- 
mander/'* He  established  himself  in  a  fortified  position  on  Mount 
Hercta  {M.  Pellegrind)j  overlooking  Panormus,  permitting  his 
soldiers  to  bring  their  wives  and  children  within  the   fortress. 
llience  he  perpetually  annoyed  the  Soman  garrison  of  that  city 
and  the  forces  blockading   Lilybaeum;  while   his    cruisers,  by 
ravaging  the  rich  coasts  of  Italy  as  fisu*  as  Cumae,  kept  the  enemy 
in  alarm  at  home,  and  procured  him  supplies  independently  of 
Carthage.     Having  for  three  years  repulsed  all  the  assaults  of  the 
enemy  upon  the  hill  of  Hercta,  he  transferred  his  garrison  to  the 
stronger  position  of  Mount  Eryx,  which  he  wrested  from   the 
Bomans,  who  had  held  it  as  a  constant  menace  over  the  Punic 
port  of  Drepanum  (b.o.  244).     Here  he  maintained  himself,  in 
spite  of  a  defeat  he  suffered  firom  the  consul  Fundanius  (b.c.  243); 
but  while  he  was  thus  preserving  Sicily,  all  was  lost  by  the  apathy 
of  the  government  and  the  energy  of  a  party  among  the  Bomans. 
The  Senate,  indeed,  seemed  to  be  parfJysed  by  the  want  of 
progress  in  Sicily,   and  the  insults  inflicted  on   the    coasts  of 
Italy.  Their  continued  inaction  would  soon  have  permitted  Hamil- 
car  to  organize  his  forces  for  great  offensive  blows ;  but  irregular 
patriotism  supplied  the  failures  of  the  state.     The  united  efforts 
of  wealthy  citizens  fitted  out  privateers,  which  retaliated  insults  on 
the  coast  of  Africa,  and  even  burnt  the  ancient  city  of  Hippo. 
These  successes  encouraged  fresh  efforts;  and  history  offers  no 
parallel  to  the  presentation  to  a  government,  by  means  of  a  private 
subscription,  of  a  fleet  of  200  ships  of  war,  manned  by  60,000 
sailors  (b.c.  242).    The  effort  took  Carthage  completely  by  sur- 
prise. While  the  consul  Lutatius  Catulus  swept  Hamilcar's  cruisers 
from  the  sea  and  blockaded  Drepanum  and  Lilybaeum  more  closely 
than  ever,  the  Punic  government  only  succeeded  by  the  ensuing 
spring  in  sending  to  sea  a  fleet  inadequately  mann^  and  encum- 
bered with  supplies  for  the  threatened  cities.     Their  hope  of  effect- 
ing a  landing,  and  then  putting  their  ships  into  a  fit  state  for 
action,  was  doomed  to  disappointment    Amidst  the  group  of 

Mommsen,  History  of  Rome,  vol  ii.  p.  53. 
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slawb  eaLed  die  JBgates,*  they  encounteFed  the  Boman  fleet 
vMkr  use  pcieaY  P.  Vaierius,  Catnlus  being  disabled  by  a  wonndL 
I^  ftbilin-  of  the  prvtor  and  the  enthusiasm  of  his  sailors  migfat 
«fe^ilT  LiTY  pf^railied  oti»  an  enemy  far  better  equipped ;  but  the 
Pti±c  deifc  v^s  tottllT  unprepared  for  the  encounter ;  50  ships 
w«^  >u£i»  and  TO  were  carried  by  the  victors  into  the  port  of 
LlTf>4ttc:::i :  and  the  \>alj  resource  of  the  Carthaginians  for  repair- 
i:^c  the  vii^;fc^;cr  ns  the  crucifixion  of  the  admiral  whose  defeat 
theT  h^i  e&sured. 

Wi:h  &r  greatly  wisd^un  they  gave  Hamilcar  the  sad  reward  of 
his  9(Tesi  T«ais'  hook  effects  in  full  powers  to  treat  for  peace. 
That  ^nraat  man  knew  bow  to  save  the  honour  of  his  countiy,  while 
$:ibmi;:in^  to  inevitable  necessity.  Sicily,  practically  lost  by  the 
event  of  the  lacst  se*-fight,  was  finally  surrendered ;  but  HamilcM- 
Ksoiacely  re:>5sted  the  demand  of  Catulus,  that  he  should  capitu- 
late at  d^'ivtion  by  laying  down  his  arms,  and  generously  refused 
to  surrender  the  Boman  deserters  to  certain  death ;  so  he  was  suf- 
teied  to  ransom  his  fi>llowers  at  a  moderate  rate.  The  Boman 
prisoners  were  given  up  without  ransom ;  and  Carthage  engaged 
to  pay  a  war  tvntribution,  which  was  raised  by  subsequent  n^o- 
ciation  to  Sr^vX^  talents,  one-third  at  once,  and  the  remainder  in 
ten  yearly  instalments*  The  penalty  of  defeat — a  penalty  assu- 
redly not  excessive — being  thus  confessed,  the  two  republics  formed 
an  alliance  on  equal  terms  of  mutual  respect  for  their  independence, 
territories  and  sovereign  rights,  each  engaging  to  form  no  separate 
league  with  the  other's  allies,  nor  to  meddle  with  those  allies 
by  recruiting  or  by  war.  We  shall  soon  see  how  shamefully 
these  last  stipulations — so  vital  for  states  constituted  like  these 
sovereign  republics — ^were  violated  by  the  Romans. 

Meanwhile  there  wei«  not  wanting  indications  of  the  spirit 
which  had  prompted  B^ulus  to  demand  the  complete  submission 
of  Carthage,  and  which  foresaw  that  the  contest  could  only  be 
ended  by  her  political  extinction.  But  the  time  was  not  yet 
come  to  renew  the  war  with  such  an  object  against  such  a  genaid 
as  Hamilcar.  The  popular  assembly,  which  at  first  refused  to 
ratify  the  treaty,  was  persuaded  to  be  content  for  the  preset 
with  the  great  gain  of  Sicily ;  and  a  commission  was  sent  to 
the  island  with  power  to  settle  all  detaOs.  That  the  amendment 
which  added  the  cession  of  all  the  islands  between  Sicily  and 
Italy  was  a  perfidious  preparation  for  the  attack  soon  made  iqKm 

*  The  battle  sometimes  takes  its  name  from  the  chief  island  of  the  groap,  Mffmt 
^e  modem  Ftwignana, 
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Sardinia  seems  a  too  ingenions  refinement ;  but  the  final  position 
of  Borne  is  accurately  expressed  by  Dr.  Mommsen : — "  Her  acqui- 
escence in  a  gain  far  less  than  had  at  first  been  demanded^ 
and  indeed  offered,  as  well  as  the  energetic  opposition  which  the 
peace  encountered  in  Home,  very  clearly  indicate  the  indecisive 
and  superficial  character  of  the  victory  and  of  the  peace."*  And, 
if  the  Homans  were  dissatisfied  at  their  victory,  the  indignation  of 
Hamilcar  at  the  defeat  of  Carthage — for  he  himself  came  out  of 
the  war  nnconquered — ^gave  a  pledge  of  the  speedy  renewal  of  the 
contest 

While  the  war  thus  left  behind,  as  what  would  be  called  in 
current  language  its  moral  effects,  the  proof  that  Carthage  might, 
and  the  conviction  that  she  must  be  conquered,  it  gave  as  its 
present  gain  the  fair  island  of  Sicily,  which  now  entered  into  its 
natural  union  with  Italy,  while  its  fertile  plains,  its  mineral  and 
agricultural  wealth,  its  splendid  harbours,  and  its  ancient  cities, 
were  added  to  the  resources  of  the  Boman  empire.  This  first  acqui- 
sition beyond  the  limits  of  Italy  was  constituted,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  eastern  part,  which  formed  the  kingdom  of  Hiero,  into 
the  first  of  the  Boman  provinces  (b.c.  241).t    It  seems  a  strange 
contrast  to  this  great  success  to  read  of  the  revolt  of  Falerii,  the 
Etruscan  city  which  had  so  long  before  been  taken  by  Camillus.  The 
war  lasted  but  six  days ;  and  the  frequent  rebellions  of  the  Falis- 
cans  were  ended  by  the  destruction  of  their  city.     The  census  of 
the  same  year  gave  the  result  of  251,000  citizens  for  military 
service,  a  nimiber  practically  the  same  as  it  had  been  five  years 
before.    The  conclusion  of  the  First  Punic  War  coincides  within 
one  year  with  the  epoch  in  the  literary  culture  of  the  Bomans 
marked  by  the  first  cihibition  of  tragedy  by  Livius  Andronicus. 

*  The  same  historian  has  an  admirable  discussion  of  the  condact  of  the  war  by  the 
Bomans,  showing  how  great  were  the  deficiencies  with  which  they  entered  upon  it, 
how  mach  they  had  to  learn  in  its  course,  and  how  their  success  was  due  to  the 
&ct,  that  their  enormous  errors  were  counterbalanced  by  the  still  greater  errors  of 
their  opponents. 

t  The  acquisition  of  this  province,  and  soon  afterwards  of  Sardinia,  demanded  a 
new  system  of  administration.  They  seem  at  first  to  have  been  governed,  like  the 
several  divisions  of  Italy,  by  quaestors,  as  subordinate  magistrates,  dependent  on  the 
consols.  But  in  a  short  time  they  were  found  to  reqiiire  chief  magistrates  of  theii* 
own — ^those  vice-consuls  who  were  caUed  proetors.  One  of  these  was  sent  out  annually 
from  Borne  to  each  of  the  new  provinces ;  and  for  this  purpose  the  number  of  pretora 
was  increased  from  two  to  four  (b.c.  227).  The  provincial  pr»tor  imited  in  himself 
sU  the  chief  military,  judicial,  and  civil  functions,  except  control  over  the  finances, 
which  were  managed,  as  at  Bome,  by  one  or  more  questors,  directly  responsible  to 
the  senate.  Bat  the  quaestor  in  no  way  trenched  upon  the  authority  of  the  prsetor, 
in  whoee  household  he  was  regarded  as  holding  the  position  of  a  son. 
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CHAPTER   XXV. 

IXTCRTAL  IX  THE  STRUGGLE  WITH  CARTHAGE. 

RC.  MO  TO  B.C.  219. 


^'  As  vbcB  two  Uftck  eloadi» 
Vilik  kMvoTs  ttfSBkrj  tnMfjki,  eome  ntUing  on 


At  0«piui,  tken  stand  front  to  fronts 
m  spMoe,  tfll  winds  the  signal  bbw 
T<»  JMS  ikih  daik  enoooater  in  mid  air, 
S#  *i>^ngd  tikt  Mightj  eombatants.** — Uiltov. 


wAm  c#  ttnmics  wnm  asn  asacsxAmnBi — thb  BOMAm  sxiss  8AB]>niA — ^sronos 

v>r  T!*^*"^**    1^    ATVSCX    KB  OOCITBT — AWAIB8    OF    BOXB  IS  ITILT^WABS  WITH 

T«B  wa  As»  ucruASs — mm  noiMJi  or  jarub  shut— aosauas  law  oi 
wtJkMvaTS^fLLnuM  WAns-^ixruBSBion  mask  ix  macbdobia  abb  oBxacs — CBino 
WAB»~mB  «Aru  FASs  nn  au9>->baitui  ov  txlamob— covQUBn  ov  thb  boii 

AX»    XSSrBBBS->l»0«AX     ITALY     BXTBSIIBD    TO    THB    AL?8 — OOLOBIBS   ABD    BOAM— 

AiWAifes  \>r  euamA«BS — rmm  bocsb  or  babca  abd  thb  pabtt  or  habbo — HiBTuaa 

IB  SFAO — I1X«K«  or  TWB  BAKDB9— BASMtlTBAL^S  TBBATT  WITH  BOXB— BAX- 
BIBAA — KB  BTmBX  W1TB  »>«— CAPTiniB  OB  SAaVBTVX — nUlTLBSS  BXBAMIXS 
— BOKB  »BCUIBS$  WAB  AOAIBSf  CABTHAGB — PBBPABATIOBS  OF  HABKIBAL. 

Tbe  twent\-four  vears  of  the  First  Punic  War  were  succeeded 
by  an  interval  almost  of  the  same  length  before  the  Second 
"While  those  grounds  of  quarrel  were  accumulating,  which  led  to 
the  decisire  contest,  and  while  the  great  leader  who  was  destined 
to  shake  the  Boman  empire  to  its  foundation,  before  yielding  to 
it  the  TictoiT,  was  preparing  for  his  brilliant  but  luckless  career, 
Italy  was  extended  to  its  natural  boimdaries  by  the  conquest  of 
the  great  Grallic  province  between  the  Apennines  and  the  Alps- 
This  conquest,  however,  was  preceded  by  events  which  formed  < 
sequel  to  the  First  Punic  War,  and  secured  advantages  for  Rome 
fitr  exceeding  those  stipulated  by  the  treaty.  Since  the  Bomas 
fleet  had  commanded  the  sea,  Hamilcar  had  been  unable  to 
continue  the  payment  of  his  mercenaries  from  his  own  resources; 
and  on  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  he  asked  for  remittances  from 
Carthage  to  settle  the  arrears.  The  answer  was  that  he  might 
send  the  troops  to  Africa,  to  be  there  paid  off  and  disbanded.  It 
was  in  vain  that,  foreseeing  the  consequences  of  ^'  Punic  faith/* 
he  sent  over  the  troops  in  small  detachments :  the  bureaucracj 
of  Carthage  waited  till  they  were  all  collected  in  one  army,  and 
drove  that  army  into  mutiny  by  chaffering  about  the  amount  of 
their  pay.     The  whole  body  of  Libyan  mercenaries  joined  in  the 
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revolt,  which  spread  from  city  to  city,  till  Carthage  stood  alone 
amidst  an  insurgent  population,  her  lands  laid  waste  on  eyery 
side,  her  chief  citizens  outraged  and  murdered,  and  the  city  itself 
hesi^ed  by  the  Libyans.  Her  own  army,  conmianded  by  a 
blundering  general,  only  marched  out  of  the  walls  to  be  defeated. 
It  seemed  as  if  she  had  but  survived  the  invasions  of  Agathocles 
and  Begulus,  to  be  overwhelmed  by  the  surrounding  barbarism 
which  she  had  controlled  for  six  himdred  years,  like  a  city  buried 
by  the  drifting  sands  of  the  Sahara.  In  this  emergency  the 
government  turned  to  Hamilcar,  who  succeeded  after  three  years 
in  putting  an  end  to  a  contest,  the  character  of  which  is  denoted 
by  its  name  of  the  "  Inexpiable  War  "  (b.c.  238). 

Borne  seized  the  opportunity  to  perpetrate  an  act  of  perfidy 
scarcely  paralleled  in  all  history.    Li  all  that  directly  concerned 
the  war,  indeed,  she  took  care  to  make  an  elaborate  show  of  good 
fiedth,  forbidding  all  dealings  of  Italian  mariners  with  the  insur- 
gents,* and  even  relaxing  the  treaty  so  as  to  permit  Carthage  to 
raise  recruits  in  Italy.      Utica,  hard  pressed  by  Hamilcar,  ap- 
plied in  vain  to  Home  for  aid ;  but  that  the  refusal  was  dictated 
by  policy  rather  than  good  faith,  was  soon  proved  by  the  very 
different  reception  of  an  overture  from  the  mercenaries  in  Sar- 
dinia.    The  conduct  pursued  towards  the  Mamertines  of  Messana 
was  repeated  in  this  still  more  flagrant  case ;  and  the  long-coveted 
island  was  eagerly  accepted  (b.c.  238).    The  Carthaginians,  then 
in  the  very  crisis  of  the  Libyan  war,  were  helpless  against  the 
wrong ;  but  the  revolt  was  no  sooner  crushed  than  they  sent  an 
embassy  to  Home  to  claim  back  the  province.    The  recriminatory 
pleas  of  wrongs  inflicted  on  Italian  traders  were  not  enough  to 
form  a  decent  veil  for  the  naked  assertion  of  might  against  right, 
which  was  enforced  by  a  declaration  of  war.     Carthage,  unable  to 
take  up  the  challenge,  found  herself  obliged  to  sue  for  peace,  as 
if  she  had  done  the  wrong,  and  finally  to  purchase  it  by  the  pay- 
ment of  1200  talents  for  the  expenses  of  Home's  warlike  prepa- 
rations.    Corsica,  on  which  the  Etruscans  had  probably  no  longer 
a  hold,  went  with  Sardinia  as  its  natural  dependency,  and  both 
were  erected  into  the  second  of  the  Boman  provinces,  and  placed, 
like  Sicily,  under  the  government  of  a  praator  (b.c.  237).t    For  a 

*  When  HamilcaTi  howerer,  impruoned  some  lea  captains  whom  he  caught  traf- 
ficking with  the  rebels,  the  senate  obtained  their  release  from  the  Carthaginian 
goremment* 

f  The  natural  oharaoteristics  and  previous  history  of  these  islands  are  scarcely 
important  enough  to  demand  a  place  in  our  nazratiye.  All  necessary  information 
will  be  found  in  the  standard  classical  dictionaries.    The  population  of  both  islands 
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long  tiine,  however,  their  possesBion  of  the  ifilands  was  restricted 
to  a  militcuy  occapatioii  of  their  coasts,  which  seciired  the  sapie- 
macy  of  Borne  in  the  Tjrrrhene  seas.  The  fertile  plains  of  Sar- 
dinia were  left  uncultivated  by  its  rude  inhabitants, — a  miiced 
race,  addicted  to  thieving  and  lying — ^who  made  perpetual  war 
upon  the  Romans  from  the  highlands  of  the  int^or ;  and  the 
rocky  island  of  Corsica  was  peopled  only  by  mountain  robbers, 
who  remained  untamed  down  to  the  period  of  the  empire. 

The  enquirer  anxious  to  trace  the  hand  of  Ood  in  the  course  of 
human  history  must  generally  be  content  to  look  at  the  great 
issues  of  events  in  the  firm  assurance  that  those  issues  include 
that  just  retribution  for  each  separate  action,  which  the  Supreme 
Judge  keeps  in  his  own  hand.    But  there  are  times  when  the 
veil  is  lifted,  revealing  the  action  of  that  great  law  which  pro- 
vides, in  the  natural  sequence  of  events,  a  punishment  for  every 
crime.    The  seizure  of  Sardinia  was  the  means  of  raising  to  a 
climax  the  indignation  of  Hamilcar,  and  of  pledging  his  greater 
son  to  exact  its  penalty.    Viewed  in  the  light  of  the  event,  there 
is  not  a  more  impressive  scene  in  history,  than  that  which  Livy 
records  indeed  as  a  rumour,  but  which  is  too  true  to  nature  to  be 
doubted.     Hamilcar,  who  viewed  his  recent   victory  over   the 
Libyans  and  his  influence  as  commander-in-chief  as  but  the  first 
steps  in  a  course  of  policy  which  should  restore  his  country  by  the 
destruction  of  her  rival,  already  saw  in  the  young  Hannibal  an 
heir  worthy  of  his  great  designs.    The  boy,  now  nine  years  old, 
was  brought  by  his  father  to  the  altars  of  those  dread  deities,  to 
whom  odier  sons  had  so  often  passed  through  the  fire,  to  be 
devoted  to  a  work  which  claimed  the  agonizing  endurance  of  a 
long  life ;   and  at  those  altars  he  .swore  his  well-kept  oath  of  un- 
dying hatred  to  the  Romans.    Thus  pledged,  he  accompanied  his 
father  to  Spain,  where  the  genius  of  Hamilcar  saw  the  means  of 
organizing  a  new  power,  which  might  strengthen  Carthage  to 
renew  the  struggle,  or  enable  him  to  renew  it  should  the  govern- 
ment of  Carthage  hold  back.         is  at  this  period  that  the  history 

was  yery  mixed,  the  basis  being  apparently  the  Tyrrhene  Pelai^^ian  in  Corsica,  and 
Iberian  in  Sardinia.  Corsica  was  celebrated  for  its  wax  and  honey,  bat  a  bitter  tasta 
was  apt  to  be  given  to  the  latter  irom  the  yew  trees  that  abounded  in  the  island. 
Sardinia  was  &raoaa  for  its  silTer-mines  and  its  wool,  and  in  lat«r  times  it  becune  one 
of  the  chief  granaries  of  Rome.  The  peculiar  plant  which  was  said  to  exdte  those 
who  ate  of  it  to  the  conTuIuTe  laughter  which  has  become  proyerbial  under  he  name 
of  "sardonic,"  is  certainly  not  now  to  be  found  in  the  island.  Mention  has  already 
been  made  of  the  colonization  of  Corsica  by  the  Greeks,  who  called  it  Cymos,  and  of 
the  Phoenician  settlements  in  Sardinia. 
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of  Carthage  acquires  an  entirely  new  character  from  the  ascen- 
dancy of  the  honse  of  Barca^  and  their  conflict  with  the  old  aris- 
tocracy ;  but  our  attention  is  first  claimed  briefly  by  the  events 
taking  place  in  Italy, 

The  possessions  of  Rome  beyond  the  Apennines  were  as  yet 
confined  to  the  district  between  the  rivers  -^sis  and  Rubico,  from 
which  they  had  extirpated  the  Senonian  (Jauls.  The  Boii  and 
other  Celtic  tribes  held  the  centre  of  the  great  northern  plain, 
between  the  Ligurians  on  the  west  and  the  various  lUyrian  tribes 
in  the  east  and  round  the  head  of  the  Adriatic.  The  relations  of 
Rome  with  all  these  peoples  were  still  unsettled;  and  it  was 
fortunate  for  them  that  hostilities  were  only  resumed  on  a  large 
scale  in  the  last  year  of  the  war  with  Carthage  (B.a  241).  The 
Boii  invited  fresh  hordes  of  their  Gallic  countrymen  across  the 
Alps ;  and  the  Romans  were  glad  to  gain  time  by  inviting  their 
envoys  to  state  their  demands  at  Rome.  Meanwhile  the  two  bodies 
of  Celts  quarrelled  .among  themselves;  and  the  invaders  returned 
after  a  great  battle,  which  left  the  Boii  an  easy  conquest  to  the 
Bomans,  who  were  content  with  a  cession  of  territory  (b.c.  236). 
A  contest  with  the  Ligurians,  which  had  begun  in  b.c.  241,  was 
also  ended  in  this  year ;  and,  after  the  suppression  of  revolts  in 
Corsica  and  Sardinia,  the  temple  of  Janus  was  closed,  for  the 
second  time  in  the  history  of  Rome  (b.c.  235). 

Fresh  hostilities  soon  broke  out  with  the  indomitable  moun- 
taineers of  Liguria,  and.  with  the  Corsicans  and  Sardinians,  who 
were  said  to  be  instigated  by  the  emissaries  of  Carthage  ;  but  no 
incident  demands  mention — except  the  Agrarian  law  of  the  tri- 
bune C.  Flaminius  (b.c.  232) — till  the  outbreak  of  the  war  with 
the  Illyrian  pirates  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Adriatic.  Content 
with  the  repulse  of  Pyrrhus,  the  Romans  had  not  yet  been  tempted 
across  that  sea,  to  mingle  in  the  conflicts  of  the  Macedonians  and 
the  Achaean  and  the  ^tolian  leagues,  even  though  the  Acamanians 
had  sought  their  aid  upon  the  plea  that  they  alone  of  all  the 
Greeks  had  taken  no  part  in  the  expedition  against  Troy  (b.c. 
239).  But  flie  case  was  altered,  when  the  Illyrians,  who  were 
encouraged  by  Macedonia  to  prey  upon  Greek  commerce,  began 
to  turn  their  Liburnian*  galleys  against  the  vessels  which  Roman 
citizens  fitted  out  from  Brundisium.  An  embassy  was  sent  to 
Scodra,  the  capital  of  Dlyricum ;  and,  when  the  King  Agron  replied 
that  his  subjects  considered  piracy  a  lawfril  trade,  he  was  told 

*  This  was  the  name  given  to  a  peculiar  class  of  swift  yessels  with  two  banks  of 
oars,  large  fleets  of  which  were  maintained  by  the  Illyrians  expressly  for  piracy. 
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that  Borne  would  make  it  her  business  to  teach  the  Blyriaiia 
better  law.  The  threat  was  avenged  by  the  murder  of  the  enroys 
on  their  way  home,  and  satis&ction  was  refused  for  the  outrage. 
A  strong  jQleet  and  army  were  forthwith  sent  to  Apollonia ;  the 
pirate  vessels  were  swept  from  the  seas,  and  their  fortresses  on  the 
coast  were  demolished.  Teuta,  the  widow  of  Eang  Agron,  was 
forced  to  relinquish  her  hold  upon  Corcyra,  Epidamnus,  and  Apol- 
lonia; and  these  states,  akeady  so  famous  in  Greek  histoiy, 
accepted  the  sovereignty  of  Bome  by  a  tie  somewhat  similar  to  oar 
own  recent  protectorate  of  the  Ionian  islands.*  With  the  best 
naval  stations  in  the  upper  Adriatic,  Bome  had  gained  a  footing 
in  Greece,  and  a  vantage-ground  for  ftiture  action  against  Mace- 
donia ;  while  the  Greeks  accepted  their  liberation  from  the  pirates 
with  mingled  shame  and  admiration.  In  the  persons  of  the  first 
envoys  whom  they  had  ever  sent  to  Greece,  the  Bomans  were 
admitted  to  the  Eleusinian  mysteries  and  the  Isthmian  games 
(b.c.  229 — 8).  A  few  years  later,  Demetrius  of  Pharos, — ^who  as 
general  of  Qaeen  Teuta  had  aided  the  Bomans  by  the  surrender 
of  Corcyra,  and  had  received  a  great  part  of  her  dominiona  as  the 
reward  of  his  treason — ^ventured  to  revive  piracy  for  his  own 
benefit  But  the  death  of  Antigonns  Gonatas  deprived  him  of 
the  protection  of  Macedonia  (b.c.  221)  ;  and  the  Bomans,  thongh 
at  war  in  Gaul,  and  expecting  the  attack  of  Hannibal,  sent  an 
army  against  him  under  the  consul  L.  iBmilius  Paulus,  who  took 
his  island  of  Pharos,  and  expelled  him  from  his  dominions  (b.c. 
219).  Philip,  the  new  king  of  Macedonia,  was  too  young  to  resent 
this  attack  upon  his  aUy ;  nor  did  he  assume  a  position  of  hostility 
towards  Bome,  till  the  worst  pressra'e  of  the  Second  Punic  War 
was  passed. 

Meanwhile  the  Celtic  war  in  Italy  was  renewed  by  a  great  con- 
federacy of  all  the  Cisalpine  Gauls,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Yeneti  and  Cenomani.  Beinforcements  were  again  invited  from 
beyond  the  Alps  ;t  and,  before  the  Bomans  had  time  to  meet  the 
danger,  a  host  of  50,000  foot-soldiers,  and  20,000  on  horseback  or 
in  chariots,  passed  the  Apennines  into  Etroria.    The  two  consular 

*  The  form  of  goyemment  adopted  seems  to  hare  been  that  of  a  militaiy  prefect, 
who  was  regarded  as  the  lieutenant  of  the  consuls,  like  the  pnBftetus  pro  UftUo  of  the 
Balearic  Islands. 

f  These  were  chiefly  from  the  upper  Talley  of  the  Rhone  (the  ValaU),  It  is  very 
interesting  to  meet  for  the  first  time  on  this  occasion  with  the  name  Oermani  in  th« 
Gapitoline  Fasti.  But  there  is  no  sufficient  ground  for  believing  that  these  Gervuna 
were  a  Teutonic  people ;  for  the  name  is  certainly  of  Celtic  origin,  and  may  hare 
been  applied  in  Uus  instance  to  a  Celtic  tribe. 
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armies,  hastily  simmioned  from  Ariminuiii  and  Sardinia,  arrived 
only  jnflt  in  time  to  gain  a  decisive  battle  at  Telamen,  which  might 
have  had  a  different  issue,  had  not  the  Qa.nls  sacrificed  a  first 
adrsjitage  in  their  eagerness  for  plunder.  They  left  40,000  men 
dead  upon  the  field,  and  10,000  were  taken  prisoners  with  their 
king.  The  consul  C.  Atilius  Begulus  fell  in  the  battle  (b.c.  225). 
The  fruit  of  this  victory  was  the  submission  of  the  Boii,  and  the 
oonquest  of  the  half  of  Cisalpine  Gaul  south  of  the  Po  {GcUlia 
Cispadaruij  B.c.  224). 

In  the  following  year,  the  consul  C.  Flaminius  crossed  the  Fo, 
to  carry  on  the  war  against  the  Lasubrians.  The*  enterprize  was 
hazardous ;  and  after  Flaminius  had  been  once  allowed  to  retreat 
from  a  false  position,  he  found  himself  compelled  to  give  battle  to 
the  whole  force  of  the  Gtiuls,  cut  off  from  his  base,  and  with  only 
the  uncertain  friendship  of  the  Cenomani  to  secure  his  retreat  in 
case  of  a  disaster.  But  the  legions  cut  their  way  through  the 
enemy,  and  repaired  by  their  valour  the  error  of  the  consul 
(b.c.  223).  Another  critical  battle,  in  which  the  victory  appa- 
rently gained  by  the  Celts  was  again  wrested  from  them  by  the 
obstinate  valour  of  the  Bomans,  decided  the  issue  of  the  war ; 
and  the  resistance  of  the  Insubrians  was  terminated  by  the  fall  of 
their  capital  Mediolanum  {Milan)  and  their  last  stronghold  of 
Oomum  {Como).  These  cities  were  taken  by  the  consul  Cn.  Cor- 
nelias Scipio ;  while  his  colleague,  M.  Claudius  Marcellus,  gained 
the  greater  honour  of  the  spolia  opima — the  third  and  last — 
by  slaying  the  Gallic  King  Yirdumarus  with  his  own  hand 
(B.C.  222). 

A  victory  over  the  Ulyrians  of  the  Istrian  peninsula,  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  linked  these  new  acquisitions  with  the  conquests  of 
the  Bomans  in  Blyria.  And  now,  for  the  first  time  in* his- 
tory, the  whole  peninsula  and  its  adjacent  islands  were  united, 
from  the  barrier  of  the  Alps  to  the  sea  which  divides  Sicily  from 
Africa  (B.C.  221).  The  people  of  Cisalpine  Gaul  had  become 
either  the  subjects  or  dependent  allies  of  the  Bomans,  except  some 
few  tribes  which  were  allowed  to  remain  undisturbed  for  the 
present  in  the  valleys  of  the  Alps  and  other  parts  beyond  the  Po. 
To  the  south  of  the  river,  the  Celtic  tribes  began  from  this  time  to 
undergo  a  process  of  slow  but  sure  extinction,  only  surviving  as 
serfs  of  the  colonists  to  whom  their  lands  were  assigned.  The 
country  was  commanded  by  fortresses  and  colonies,  and  penetrated 
by  the  great  Flaminian  Road,  the  first  that  had  been  constructed 
across  ^e  Apennines.   Passing  from  Bome  to  Ariminum,  it  linked 
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together  the  opposite  shores  of  Italy;  and  was  continued  from 
Ariminnm  through  the  new  fortresses  of  Mutina  {Modemi)  and  of 
Placentia  {Piacenzd)^  which  commanded  the  passage  of  the  Po^ 
to  Mediolanmu  {i[ilan)j  whence  branches  were  ultimately  carried 
to  the  chief  towns  of  Gallia  Cisalpina.  The  censor  Flaminius, 
from  whom  the  road  received  its  name,  adorned  Home  itself  with 
the  Flaminian  circus  (b.c.  220).  The  census  of  this  year  made 
the  civil  population  270,213,  an  increase  of  about  20,000  in  twenty 
years.  Borne  seemed  to  have  entered  frdly  upon  the  great  work 
of  Italian  consolidation,  when  she  was  roused  by  the  worst  alarm 
of  war  she  had  yet  heard.  In  the  very  year  of  her  conquest  of 
Cisalpine  €raul,  Hannibal  took  the  command  of  the  Carthaginian 
army  in  Spain  (b.c.  221). 

The  peace  concluded  twenty  years  before  had  lefk  Carthage  in  a 
position  as  precarious  as  it  was  humiliating.  It  was  not  merely 
that  she  had  lost  the  rich  revenues  of  Sicily  and  the  monopoly  of 
her  ancient  lines  of  commerce :  she  had  seen  Bome  take  up  a  posi- 
tion of  readiness  to  make  a  descent  at  any  moment  upon  Africa ; 
while  the  reluctance  with  which  the  treaty  had  been  ratified,  and 
the  subsequent  seizure  of  Sardinia,  proved  that  the  will  would  not 
be  wanting  for  the  final  attack.  Nor  was  there  much  consolation 
to  be  found  in  the  state  of  the  government  at  home.  The  old 
money-worshipping  aristocracy,  who  in  the  crisis  of  the  war  had 
withheld  the  means  of  victory,  and  the  careless  waiters  upon  the 
course  of  events,  knew  no  better  policy  than  to  harp  upon  the 
necessity  of  peace.  These  had  the  ascendant  in  the  Council  of 
Elders,  the  Hundred,  and  the  boards  of  government  But  the 
urgent  danger  called  into  prominence  another  party,  of  which  we 
have  as  yet  scarcely  heard,  though  it  had  doubtless  been  growing 
into  prominence.  The  popular  instinct,  which  so  often  seizes  the 
truth  which  rulers  keep  at  bay,  saw  their  only  hope  in  war 
and  their  only  saviour  in  Hamilcar.  The  chief  leader  of  the  party 
in  the  senate  was  Hasdrubal,  the  son-in-law  of  Hamilcar.  Uie 
aristocratic  and  peace  party  was  led  by  Hanno,  who  by  some 
unknown  achievements  had  been  called  the  Great,  but  whose 
sluggish  incompetence  had  reduced  the  affairs  of  the  republic  to  a 
state  too  low  to  be  retrieved  even  by  HamUcar's  efforts.  He 
guided  the  councils  of  his  party  fix)m  the  beginning  of  the  First 
Punic  War  to  the  end  of  the  Second,  never  relaxing  his  bitter 
enmity  to  the  house  of  Barca.  When  the  senate  were  compelled 
in  their  extremity  to  call  for  the  services  of  Hamilcar  against  the 
Libyans,  they  joined  Hanno  with  him  in  the  command ;   and. 
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though  the  indignant  soldiers  sent  the  unpopular  leader  home, 
Hamilcar  consented  to  receive  him  back  as  a  colleague. 

The  Libyan  war  brought  out  by  a  new  and  severe  test  the  corrupt 
incompetency  of  the  aristocracy,  who  even  dared  to  impeach  Hamil- 
car for  having  provoked  the  revolt  by  promising  his  troops  their  pay ; 
and  the  seizure  of  Sardinia  showed  what  might  be  expected  from 
the  Bomans.  A  change  of  government  was  inevitable,  but  the 
popular  party  had  to  avoid  giving  any  pretext  for  Roman  inter- 
vention. As  the  Roman  writers  are  hostile  to  the  Barcine  party, 
we  have  no  fair  account  of  the  reform  that  was  effected ;  but  their 
very  abuse  of  "  the  revolutionary  clubs  of  the  most  wicked  men," 
proves  that  the  people  had  become  a  real  power  in  the  state.  All 
we  know  for  certain  is  that,  without  any  great  formal  change  in 
the  constitution,  Hanno  was  deposed  from  his  command,  and 
Hamilcar  appointed  commander-in-chief  for  an  unlimited  period. 
He  could  only  be  recalled  by  a  vote  of  the  popular  assembly, 
and  meanwhile  his  position  was  independent  of  the  governing 
boards.  Accordingly  we  find  his  successors  making  treaties  by 
their  own  authority,  and  receiving  embassies  like  the  senate.*  His 
successor  was  to  be  appointed  by  the  army,  subject  to  the  con- 
firmation of  the  popular  assembly.  His  position  was  apparently 
distinguished  from  that  of  the  military  dictators  to  whom  the  people 
have  so  often  committed  their  liberties  by  the  absence  of  political 
power ;  and  we  can  only  account  for  the  acquiescence  of  the  nobles 
in  such  an  appointment  by  their  supposing  that  African  warfare 
could  frunish  him  no  great  scope  for  mischief. 

What  then  were  his  real  powers  to  save  or  to  destroy  the  state  ? 
To  the  latter  question  there  is  an  answer  unparalleled  in  history. 
The  privileges  of  the  nobles  were  treated  by  the  Barcine  party 
with  unexampled  respect,  and  the  people  had  no  liberties  to  lose. 
Unwilling  to  commit  the  treason  of  usurping  a  tyranny,  he  had 
no  basis  of  an  honest  popular  feeling  on  which  to  build.  Besides 
creating  the  resources  with  which  to  save  his  country  in  war,  he 
had  to  waste  a  part  of  them  in  satisfying  a  popxdace  hitherto 
governed  only  by  corruption.  Nor  was  he  better  able  to  rely  on 
the  materials  for  an  army.  The  citizens  who  had  followed  him 
to  the  field  in  the  Libyan  war,  had  fought  on  that,  as  in  former 
emergencies,  only  for  self-preservation;  and  all  that  he  could 
expect  from  that  class  was  a  supply  of  able  and  devoted  officers  of 
the  popular  party.     And  after  all,  a  moment's  reverse,  a  change 

*  The  position  of  the  Barcine  family  towards  Carthage  is  compared  by  Mommsen 
to  that  of  the  princes  of  the  House  of  Orange  towards  the  States-Qeneral  of  Holland. 
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of  fedxDg  in  the  fickle  multitude,  or  their  corruption  by  the  gold 
of  the  rich  nobles,  might  place  hlin  at  the  mercy  of  his  oppooentL 
He  well  knew  that  the  government  was  as  incapable  of  preparing 
fbr  the  inevitable  war  with  deliberate  care  and  patriotic  sdf- 
sacrifice,  as  of  resolving  to  begin  it  at  the  right  moment  or  con- 
ducting  it  when  begun,  but  that  they  were  quite  capable  of  giviog 
up  the  advisers  of  war  on  the  first  demand  firom  Rome,  as  Hanno 
afterwards  proposed  to  give  up  HannibaL 

If  Carthage  was  to  be  saved,  it  must  be  by  resources  from  with- 
out, c^d  yet  not  by  foreign  aid.  The  inspiration  of  genius  guided 
Hannibal  to  the  solution  of  the  problem*  Like  the  great  adv^- 
turer  of  modem  times,  who  planned  the  conquest  of  the  East  in 
order  to  return  and  take'*Europe  in  the  rear,*  but  with  a  less  selfish 
object,  Hamilcar  sought  for  money,  recruits,  and  a  field  of  acticm, 
in  the  yet  undeveloped  resources  of  the  great  peninsula  of  Spain. 
His  political  enemies,  and  the  Boman  writers  who  repeat  thdr 
calumnies,  saw  no  further  than  the  schem^of  erecting  a  kingdoDi 
for  his  family ;  but  the  fidelity  of  that  family  to  Carthage  is  a 
sufficient  answer  to  the  charge.  Whether  his  plan  was  that  which 
was  executed  by  Hannibal,  of  marching  into  Italy  firom  Spain,  in 
the  hope  of  bringing  back  the  conquest  of  Home  as  his  claim  to  his 
country's  gratitude,  or  whether  the  power  acquired  in  Spain  was 
to  be  first  used  for  a  reform  in  the  government  of  Carthage,  he 
himself  perhaps  hardly  knew.  Though  his  age  was  littie  above 
thirty,  he  is  said  to  have  felt  a  presentiment  that  he  was  not  &ted 
to  see  his  schemes  accomplished,  and  he  took  with  him  his  ^Uion's 
brood,"  Hannibal,  Hasdrubal,  and  Mago,  to  train  up  under  his 
own  eye  and  in  his  own  camp,  as  soldiers  worthy  to  complete  the 

work.! 
His  secret  was  well  kept  firom  the  jealous  government    Soon 

after  finishing  the  Libyan  war,  he  marched  westward,  with  his 

fieet  under  Hasdrubal  attending  him  along  the  coast,  and  with  s 

strong  force  of  elephants,  as  if  against  the  Moors.    His  real  aim 

was  first  discovered  to  the  Senate  by  the  news  that  he  was  in 

Spain,  fighting  against  the  natives,  while  a'part  of  his  forces,  left 

in  Afiica  under  Hasdrubal,  crushed  a  firesh  rebellion  of  the  nomads, 

*  See  Napoleon's  account  of  the  views  with  which  he  sailed  for  Egypt^  in  Ville- 
niain*s  Souvenirs  Contemporains, 

t  livy  represents  Hannibal  as  first  sent  for  by  Hasdrubal  after  his  father's  death ; 
but  Hamilcar  would  scarcely  leave  his  family  at  Carthage  in  what  would  amount  to 
the  position  of  hostages,  and  we  know  that  Hannibal  commanded  the  army  under 
Hasdrubal's  administration.  The  incredibly  malignant  insinuation  ascribed  to  Hsnno 
on  this  occasion  suggests  that  here,  as  elsewhere,  the  historian  was  drawing  on  his 
imagination  for  his  facts. — (Li v.  xxi.  8.) 
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SO  that  he  could  not  be  charged  with  leaving  Africa  undefended. 

Admiration  of  his  enterprise,  and  hope  for  their  own  cause  from 

its  result,  would  be  sufficient  motives  with  the  people  to  secure 

Iiiiii  from  recal,  and  many  an  adventurous  spirit  would  hasten  to 

join  hinu     Of  the  details  of  his  operations  we  have  no  account ; 

but  their  result  was  the  conquest  of  a  large  portion  of  the  peninsula, 

and  the  subjection,  by  war  or  negociation,  of  many  of  the  native 

tribes,  whom  he  trained  to  form  an  army.  The  traces  left  in  the  next 

generation  of  his  government  in  Spain  forced  from,  even  such  a  bitter 

enemy  as  Cato  the  tribute  of  admiration — that  no  king  was  worthy 

to  be  named  by  the  side  of  Hamilcar  Barca.    His  further  plans 

appear  to  have  been  just  ripe  for  execution  when  he  fell,  in  the 

flower  of  his  age,  in  battle  against  the  Yettones  (b.c.  229). 

Hasdrubal,  who  succeeded  to  his  father-in-law's  command  during 
the  minority  of  Hannibal,  postponed  the  war  with  Borne  as  the 
inheritance  of  its  sworn  champion,  and  devoted  his  great  political 
genius  to  the  consolidation  of  what  might  now  be  truly  called  the 
Barcine  kingdom  in  Spain.  He  drew  the  bonds  with  the  native  tribes 
closer  by  conciliation  and  hospitality  to  their  chiefbains ;  and  founded 
the  city  of  New  Carthage  in  the  most  convenient  position  and  on 
the  most  splendid  harbour  of  the  coast,  looking  both  to  Italy  and 
Africa   His  moderation  seems  to  have  assured  the  Bomans  against 
any  danger  from  the  side  of  Spain,  if  indeed  they  could  have  be- 
lieved that  Carthage  would  venture  on  an  aggressive  war,  and  that 
not  by  sea  but  from  so  distant  a  base,  divided  from  Italy  by  the 
Pyrenees  and  Alps  and  the  wild  tribes  between  them.      They 
affected  to  be  satisfied  with  the  explanation  that  the  conquest  of 
SpaSn  had  been  undertaken  to  procure  means  for  paying  the^con- 
tributions  due  under  the  treaty.     Meanwhile  they  constituted 
themselves,  on  the  shores  of  the  Iberian  as  of  the  Adriatic  sea,  the 
protectors  of  the  Greek  communities,  the  chief  of  which  were 
Emporice  {Ampuriaa)  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  Zacynthus 
or  Sagtmtum  {Jdvrmedrd)  south  of  the  Ebro.  With  this  hold  upon 
the  peninsula  in  case  of  future  operations,  they  chose  for  the  present 
to  make  a  treaty  with  Hasdrubal,  by  which  the  river  Iberus  {Ebro) 
was  made  the  limit  of  the  two  empires,  and  the  independence  of 
Saguntum  was  secured  (b.c.  226). 

Hasdrubal  was  assassinated  by  a  native  after  an  administration 
of  eight  years ;  and  the  acclamations  of  the  camp,  which  hailed 
Hankibal  his  successor,  were  ratified  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the 
Carthaginian  people,  drowning  the  remonstrances  of  Hanno  (b.c. 
221).    At  the  age  of  twenty-six,  he  was  already  trained  to  a  per- 
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^nal  courage  and  endurance,  which  surpassed  that  of  the  hardint 
v>eteran,  and  practised  in  that  knowledge  of  wv  whidi  made  lum 
the  greatest  general  of  antiquity.  But  his  chanM^er  wiD  i^peir 
better  frcon  his  career  than  from  the  brilliant  jMctmre  which  livy 
ilrawa  of  his  virtues,  only  to  draw  over  it  the  black  shadow  of  hk 
crimen*  He  was  one  of  those  devoted  men,  whose  lives  take  tfaoi 
i\Miiplo:(ion  from  the  one  object  of  their  destiny ;  and  that  object 
w:ii$  at  least  the  salvation  of  his  countiy :  for  the  studoit  of  thb 
}vni\i  of  history  must  never  forget  that  Carthage  had  reached  that 
«^ri^i$  at  which  aggrandisement  was  the  only  means  of  self-defeDce; 
.v.>d  hot  5tole  protection  against  the  impending  invasion  of  Africa 
m:<^  10  «ntioi{Mite  it  by  herself  invading  Bome.  To  have  peiceiTed 
^^  j  a^n<>d  on  this  truth  was  the  great  merit  of  the  Baicines. 

h  r^  1)0  oxa^^geiation  of  Livy's  rhetoric  that  Hannibal  assumed 
:^>^  o<^.'.ni^id  in  Spain  with  the  feeling  that  Italy  was  his  pro- 
X  .:\^  Tho  $tiU  unfinished  Celtic  war  seemed  to  combine  with 
:><^  M^vs:v^iVi.^uQ  quarrel  about  Demetrius  of  Pharos  to  preset  an 
,  civ.\^?^„r.  .n  tor  attacking  Rome,  whose  usual  good  fortune  relieved 
:^»r  ^^"  :\'i^s»e  onilvuTftSsments  just  before  the  war  began.  The  two 
,  vr.;:\A  ^".j?i  in  which  he  completed  the  subjection  of  the  tribes 
>\v\,  h  .^;*  :S;^  Kbro  are  represented  by  Livy  as  a  stealthy  approach 
,\  ^\T*,ii  $c^r,:;n;ia  in  sjoarch  of  a  pretext  for  attack,  but  the  treaty 
,v  ;,v>»,^:„:<C  ^'as'  nv^t  likely  to  weigh  on  a  conscience  bound  by 
*v  Av,>,  ;r,v:\>5n\i  by  Hamilcar.  A  real  ground  of  hesitation  was 
^x.  v;  ;-,  ::>^  ji5»sv:^ioixy  of  the  peace  party  at  Carthage,  whither 
V  K.i^vj./,  or,xv>^  ravWy  repulsed  by  Hannibal,  carried  their 
o  V  .. ..».  :  >«.  ::  >i,\i;s;  vM*  Wing  provoked  to  war.  It  was  equally  in 
\v  '  .\v,  ^,s.v.v.-:cu  iT^vivuvi  on  the  Saguntines  to  give  him  a  pre- 
.\\  \v  Kts  ..,.\^;  A::;d  he  found  one  at  last  in  their  pretended 
%^v\  N^^vv'>  .^;  A  •r.ix*  ;jU4H\l  with  Carthage. 

V'\  N\x^  .c  Ssv-'.::;;ra  was  commenced  in  the  spring  of  b.c. 
;  'V  %  n;  » :.  V  i^v  K.'cv.Aiis  wva>e  wasting  their  time  in  the  war 
>•.  I  Av..\.  ',>  Nif  rhATv-*^  the  city  defended  itself  for  eight 
^  41  ,xv,v:^:.\n:^,  only  paralleled  by  other  Spanish  sieges 
.  .<  ^.^^v.s^  1:$  cruel  &te  was  the  usual,  though 
,\>>».\,N-,\v  0^'  ^:x^h  a  x>^i$tance;  for  never  do  the  worst 
,v^vxs\.v\  ,v  )^;  vv^i  v*A.„re  rxie  s>c>  triumphant  over  eyery  whispa 
s»,  \  NVN  \  jttjt  ;*  ;ii  o/^>  :sr*^cT.^A\i  after  a  long  si^ge,  and  the  horrors 
,^  i^vs.*^  ,u  v-v^Xt'  Vis  xl>*  TO  j»xi^  the  Carthaginians  for  those  of 

^  x»> .  \%  \  >  v..   >:««^  v«'-<^  .«c  "Of  K«n3ulj:»  bo  BKve  impfiw  {Mnoul  mBUgnity 
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Saguntam.    The  fall  of  the  Iberian  city  involved  that  of  the 
stronghold  of  aristocracy  at  Carthage,    The  popular  enthusiasm, 
kindled  by  the  first  news  of  war,  was  roused  to  a  flame  by  the 
distribution  of  the  booty.     During  the  siege,  the  Bomans  had 
sent  an  embassy  to  Hannibal,  who  referred  them  to  Carthage. 
There  they  addressed  the  Senate  as  being  no  party  to  the  attack 
on  Saguntum,  and  demanded  that  Hannibal  should  be  given  up. 
Hanno,  who  alone  ventured  to  advise  compliance,  was  heard  with 
the  silence  of  personal  respect ;  but  he  was  only  answered  by  the 
complaint  that  the  speech  of  the  Boman  ambassador  had  been 
less  hostile,  and  the  Bomans  were  admonished  to  prefer  the  old 
alliance  of  Carthage  to  their  recent  league  with  Saguntum.     The 
news  of  the  city's  faU  reached  Bome  just  as  the  envoys  returned. 
Wonder  at  Punic  audacity,  regret  at  the  waste  of  the  forces  of  the 
republic  in  petty  wars,  and  shame  at  having  permitted  the  cata- 
strophe, all  contributed  to  a  panic  fear.    Their  fancy  saw  Hanni- 
bal aheady  past  the  Ebro,  leading  after  him  all  the  nations  of 
Iberia,  and  stirring  up  the  tribes  of  Gaul.    A  war  with  all  the 
world  was  to  be  waged  in  Italy  and  before  the  walls  of  Bome. 
But  the  alarm  soon  took  the  turn  of  decisive  action ;  the  course 
to  be  pursued  was  indicated  by  the  allotment  of  provinces  to  the 
newly  elected  consuls — Spain  to  P.  Cornelius  Scipio,  and  Africa 
with  Sicily  to  Tiberius  Sempronius :   and  war  against  Carthage 
was  voted  by  the  comitia. 

In  the  spring  of  b.c.  218,  a  last  embassy  was  sent  to  Carthage, 
to  ask  simply  whether  the  act  of  Hannibal  was  that  of  the  state, 
and  if  so,  to  make  the  solemn  declaration  of  war.  The  only 
answer  was  a  bold  defence  of  the  justice  of  the  act.  Upon  this, 
Fabius,  the  chief  of  the  ambassadors,  gathering  up  the  bosom  of 
his  toga  as  if  he  held  something  in  its  folds,  said :  ^^  Here  we 
carry  for  you  peace  and  war:  take  which  you  please."  With 
equal  resolution,  though  in  a  suppressed  voice,  the  senators 
replied :  "  Give  which  you  like ; "  and  when  Fabius,  shaking  out 
the  fold,  exclaimed,  "  I  give  you  war,"  they  accepted  it  with  one 
voice,  and  pledged  themselves  to  carry  it  on  in  the  same  spirit. 
From  Carthage  the  ambassadors  passed  over  into  Spain,  to  try  if 
the  tribes  could  be  detached  from  the  Carthaginian  cause.  After 
some  success  beyond  the  Ebro,  they  met  with  a  decisive  repulse 
from  the  Volcians ;  the  reply  of  whose  aged  chieftain,  even  if  it 
be  invented  by  the  rhetoric  of  Livy,  gives  a  true  expression  of  the 
feelings  natural  to  the  native  peoples.  He  asked  them  how  they 
dared  offer  the  alliance  of  a  state  which  had  betrayed  Saguntum 
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iDcvfr  fcolhr  than  Carthage  had  destroyed  it,  and  bad  them  seek 
alies  where  its  &te  had  not  been  heard  o£  The  watchword  was 
^ivfCied  br  the  other  tribes,  and  the  ambassadors  retired  into 
G;klI«  where  thev  were  equally  nnsuccessfdl  in  preparing  an  oppo- 
k:S:?i  to  rhe  passage  of  Hannibal  It  was  only  at  Mft^jl^^^  that 
tbeT  TC$nNi  from  the  alarms  inspired  by  the  armed  comicUs  of  the 

H;iizi:LrtuI  had  meanwhQe  returned  from  the  smoking  mins  of 

S«;C::rn:ia  to  Xew  Carthage,  where  he  spent  the  winter  in  pre- 

KTJTX  at  crtoe  for  the  invasion  of  Italy,  and  for  the  defence  of 

$Cii::i  «:^i  Afriv-a«  for  he  was  the  general-in-chief  of  Carthage  at 

V.^iZ!e  Jis  wvi:  as  abrv^d.    He  had  an  army  of  120,000  foot,  16,000 

^.^rs^^  azLd  ^S  eli^hants«  and  a  fleet  of  32  quinqneremes  maimed 

xrc  IS  r^.^c  r-.nrri^JL  besides  the  reserres  of  ships  and  elephants  at 

Ojc^hip*.     Fu:  the  qnalitr  of  his  troops  differed  widely  from  that 

cc   :^  vVcir:ioc  Panic  armies.     Discarding  all  mercenaries,  he 

tr<;:$c^  ro  tbe  Lil^y^ans  and  Iberians  who,  trained  under  his  own 

<y^«^  f 'cr»i  a  $;:^«<u^I^?  for  the  impulse  of  patriotism  in  attach- 

rs^eii:  to  ;l^-::r  c«>fraL    As  a  sign  of  his  confidence  and  a  prep*- 

rfc::?cii  f.T  :ie  I.  r:^  isnnpaigns  that  lay  before  them  in  a  distant 

jaoi^  ij?  'cave  tbiia  kaiTi?  of  absence  for  the  winter :  and  he 

;j*;vc:^ic  tl^e  o-.To::;n  of  the  Libyans  by  a  promise  of  the  Cartha- 

^*,:i^«:  f^jo:^:^^^^  *?  the  r\?wazd  of  Tictory.     He  allotted  20,000 

r,vix  r,^  :ik"'  i^rVrv-v  cf  Africa*  the  passage  of  the  Straits  especially 

Kxr^  ^*^  c:>\i  ^  5  a  :5^:rccir  foiw.     In  Spain  he  left  12,000  infiintiy 

jiiTvx  ::  XY  v^i^rr.  with  the  bulk  of  die  navr,  under  his  brother 

ix J6tf»^;:>*il ;  ir:v:  is:  t^aovd  in  the  fortress  of  Saguntum  the  hostagea 

%  X'irjt  >f  r.vi  fr.  ca  :be  r^six^  fc*  the  fidelity  of  their  troops.  -AM 

:>^:  V  rvv;.:,>\i  0:  the  iv^cie  gt»Temment  was  to  send  out  ^  quin- 

^  jx^>'(r.>^  *r?i  1  >»  scliiers  to  ravage  the  coasts  of  Italy,  and,  if 

xx'k^^j.^kCv  to  :j^::i::>,c  i>>  ^hipe  at  LilybseunL    His  own  course  was 

^"  ^.wv^Tt  r>,'«e  vldt:i   irb^rited  fr»n  his  &ther — a  direct  invasion 

\sf  I  V>  ^    A  ttxxx  r^j^re  f.'n:^^  thn>wn  on  any  point  of  the  Italian  coast 

>avc;\x  >*A>i^  >d^i  r^.^  b.w  of  success  amidst  allies  now  mcffe  finnlj 

s\\r.t\:  to  K.  ci>f  :hjat  wh^^  they  had  stood  &ithfiil  to  her  against 

IN  rri::?^  Bu:  K.^>f  ^^i^rht  W  api^roached  through  the  recently  sob- 

^'^^^::(:^  dk:xi  ^^cul  ti;:hlT^is$  tril>es  of  Gaul,  who,  it  has  beoi  obsOTod, 

>avsv  to  tUriu:^du  w^.^:  Polx:^  was  to  Xa^-^Ieon,  in  his  v^eiy  similar 

K;;^:sV;t  c;^v.v«A;^r«.    Xrvar^  w^ie  concluded  with  the  Luufanana 

^tNl  ^\; :  duivu  xf  HanniSal  could  fvYce  his  way  through  the  untamed 

9«Y;;i^f^t^  Mw^^^tt  thi^  FVn»Me$  and  the  Alps,  he  reckoned  on  finding, 

aa  h^  d<t$kV£&vixNi  iu;o  lc;alT«  Kxh  swdea  and  ronfivoenients. 
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''In  parte  operis  mei  lioet  mihi  pnaiiEtfi  bellam  mazime  omniam  memorabile,  qon 
nnqiiam  gesta  sinti  me  aeriptnmm ;  quod,  Hannibale  dnoe,  Carthaginienses  cam  popnlo 
Romano  genere.  Nam  neque  Talidiores  opibus  nlbe  inter  le  civitetea  gentesqne  oon- 
taleront  arma,  neqne  hia  ipaia  tantnm  anquam  Tuiom  atqae  roboris  fait :  et  baud  ignotaa 
belli  artefl  inter  ae,  aed  expertoa  primo  Fanioo  oonserebant  bello  :  et  adeo  yaria  belli 
ibrtima  anoepaqae  Mara  fait^  nt  propius  pericolo  focorint  qui  ▼icemnt." 


oBABAOfca  or  TBI  flsooim  puino  war—itb  thkh  pibiodb  akd  thbbb  Bosms,  italt, 

SPAIV,  ABI>  AVBIOA— jP/y2Sr  PERIOD:  MAAOH  OF  HAKRIBAL  TBBOUOH  SPAIN 
AVn  OAVL— MOTBMBBTS  OF  TBI  00N8UL  80ZPIO— BANiriBAL*8  PA88AQB  Of  THB  ALPS 
— BATTLIS  OV  TBB  TICIBV8  ARD  TBI  TRXBIA — ^BARHIBAL  IN  BT&VBIA — ^BATTLB  OF 
THB  TBASIMBNB  LAKB— FABIU8  XAXIMUS  KADB  DIOTATOB,  "  QUI  OUNCTANDO  BBS- 
TnUlT  BBX  "—HANNIBAL  IN  APULIA— ONBIUS  BOIPIO  IN  SPAIN — THIRD  CAMPAIGN  : 
BATTLB  OF  OANN^fl— BOMAN   FOBnTUBB  — BBTOLT  OF  OAPUA— OABTBAOINIAN  WINTBR- 

quAXiMsa^SSCONJ)  PERIOD:  hannibal's  first  drfrat,  at  nola — his  rb- 

PUL8B  FROM  AND  OAPTURB  OF  TARBNTUM— ROMAN  8U00B8SBS  IN  SARDINIA  AND 
8PAIB— SICILIAN  WAR— DBATH  OF  HIBBO— RBYOLUTION  AND  BBVOLT  OF  STRACUSB — 
ITS  8IBGB  AND  OAPTURB— DBATH  OF  ARCEIMBDBS — DBATH  OF  THB  TWO  8CIPI08  IN 
■PAIN— HANNIBAL^S  MARCH  TO  ROMS — BIS  RBTRBAT — BBOOYXBT  OF  CAPUA  AND 
TARBNTUM— DBFBAT  AND  DBATH  OF  MARCBLLUB — HA8DRUBAL  MABCHBS  TO  AID  HAN- 
NIBAL—BIS  DBFBAT  AND  DBATH  AT  TBB  MBTAURUS — THIRD  PERIOD  :  P.  COR- 
XBLIU8  80IPIO— HIS  CONQUBST  OF  SPAIN — HIS  JOURNBT  TO  AFRICA — HIS  BLROTION 
TO  THB  00NSUL8HXP — DTTASIOB  OF  AFRICA— DBFBAT  OF  THB  CARTHAQINIANS— 
I.BAaUB  WITH  MASINISSA— HANNIBAL'S  RBCAL  FROM  ITALY — BATTLB  OF  ZAMA  — 
OONCLUSIOV  OF  THB  WAB. 

Though  more  than  twenty  centuries  have  passed  since  the 
second  war  between  Borne  and  Carthage,  and  the  world  has 
witnessed,  and  still  witnesses,  conflicts  compared  with  which  its 
mere  magnitude  and  the  very  principles  at  issue  were  insignificant, 
it  is  still  in  many  respects  ^Hhe  most  memorable  of  all  wars  ever 
waged."  It  displayed  to  the  world  two  of  its  greatest  generals,  one 
perhaps  the  greatest  of  all,  except  him  who  never  made  a  mistake 
in  war  and  never  lost  a  gun.  It  bequeathed  to  the  students  of 
the  art  of  war  eveiy  form  of  example  and  of  warning,  and  left  to 
free  states  in  every  age  the  far  nobler  lessons  of  effort,  self-sacri- 
fice, long-endurance,  and  confidence  amidst  desperate  fortunes. 
Above  all,  it  decided  the  future  destiny  of  the  world,  whether  the 
nations  should  become  the  slaves  of  a  commercial  oligarchy 
and  of  oriental  superstitions,  or  be  united  under  the  laws  of  a 
firee  state,  which  even  as  a  conqueror  respected  their  liberties, 
in  readiness  to  receive  the  truth  that  should  make  them  free 
indeed. 
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B  die  Bfanat  hafajiiaa  len  dmiimiiiatiiig  in  the  promi- 
he  wrigiin  id  die  Csrdiagiiiiaa  leadet :  for  it  was  not  ao 
nmcli  a  WMT  becweoi  two  repoblks  as  between  the  genios  of 
HannThaT  ud  the  resonrces  <^  die  Boman  people.  As  we  watch 
die  great  captain's  cocLRe,  Carthage  remains  altogether  in  the 
backgrwmi  graiginglT  contnbatiiig  a  few  snpplies,  but  more 
discooiagemiaits  tiuoogk  the  intrigues  <^  Hanno  and  his  partj, 
and  ucterif  fcHrng  in  the  extreme  crisb^  when  H^mniKd  was  com- 
piled to  £JI  back  upon  her  lesovncesL  The  nearest  parallel  in  history 
is  the  position  of  Creneral  Bnonsparte,  at  abont  the  same  age, 
dmiDg  his  fizst  campaign  in  Italy ;  bat  a  brilliant  issae  leUerod 
the  latter  in  a  few  mcmdis  fiom  the  anxieties  which  Hannibal 
endnred  tar  fifteen  yean.  Accordingly  it  is  his  steps  that  the 
historian  follows,  and  his  akemadons  of  socoess  and  reverse  mark 
out  the  three  periods  into  iHiich  the  dghteen  years  of  the  war  are 
naturally  divided.  Three  campaigns  conducted  him  in  triumph 
horn  New  Carthage  to  the  fidd  of  Camus  (b.c.  218—216).  Then 
came  the  first  check :  the  dde  seined  to  turn  in  &YOur  of  the 
Romans ;  but  Hannibal  held  his  ground  in  Italy  with  various 
fortune  for  ten  years,  till  the  successes  of  Scipio,  and  the  &tal 
batde  of  the  Metaums,  cut  him  off  finom  his  true  militaiy  base  in 
Spain  (B.C.  215 — ^206).  At  length  he  was  called  back  to  meet 
the  danger,  to  avert  which  he  had  b^un  die  wiu-, — the  invasion 
of  Afiica  by  a  general  who  knew  how  to  avoid  the  errors  of  Aga- 
thocles  and  Begulus.  The  election  of  Scipio  to  die  consulship 
marks  the  b^inning  of  the  last  period  of  the  war,  which  was 
concluded  five  years  later  by  lus  triumph  for  the  victory  of  Zama 
(b.c.  205 — ^201).  And  the  war  has  diree  scenes,  as  well  as  three 
periods, — Italy,  Spain,  and  Africa — ^besides  the  episode  of  the 
Syracusan  war  consequent  upon  the  death  of  Hiero.  It  is  espe- 
cially important  to  keep  an  eye  fixed  upon  the  events  in  Spfdn, 
for  it  was  their  early  occupation  of  that  base  of  Hannibal^s  opera- 
tions, that  alone  enabled  the  Scipios  to  sow  the  seeds  of  victory 
which  they  reaped  on  the  field  of  Zama. 

In  the  spring  of  b.c.  218,  Hannibal  set  out  from  New  Carthage 
with  an  army  of  90,000  infantry  and  12,000  cavalry,  Africans  . 
and  Iberians,  in  the  proportion  of  about  two  to  one,  and  with  37 
elephants.  The  passage  of  the  Ebro  placed  him  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  Barcine  kingdom,  among  the  wild  tribes  of  Catalonia, 
ever  renowned  for  their  fierce  independence,  and  inclined,  if  to 
either  party,  to  the  Romans.  The  four  months  and  fourth  part 
of  his  army,  exhausted  in  subduing  them,  were  not  deemed  a  cost 
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too  great  for  making  Spain  secure;  and  he  left,  besides,  11,000 
men  nnder  Hanno  to  guard  the  newly-conquered  province.  The 
intricate  passes  of  the  Pyrenees  gave  many  of  the  Spaniards  the 
opportunity  of  desertion;  but,  so  far  from  regretting  this  weeding 
of  his  forces,  Hannibal  is  said  to  have  sent  back  a  large  part 
of  his  army,  as  a  contradiction  to  the  presentiment  that  few  were 
destined  to  return.  He  entered  Gaul  with  a  picked  force  of 
50,000  horse  and  9000  foot,  and  marched  without  serious  oppo- 
sition to  the  Bhone,  reaching  it  opposite  to  Avignon  about  the  end 
of  July. 

It  was  here  for  the  first  time  that  he  met  with  even  the  show  of 
resistance  from  the  Romans.     Their  councils  had  been  wavering 
and  their  forces  wasted  in  petty  enterprizes,  as  if  Carthage  had 
been  thoroughly  subdued,  and  the  time  for  action  everywhere  left 
at  their  disposal.     While  making  a  new  enemy  in  Macedonia,  they 
had  neglected  to  crush  the  Celts  and  make  themselves  masters  of 
the  Alps,  or  to  resist  the  growth  of  the  Barcide  power  in  Spain — at 
least,  if  not  before,  by  sending  a  force  adequate  to  save  Saguntum, 
and  feuling  that  by  seizing  the  country  between  the  Pyrenees  and 
Ebro— or  to  anticipate  the  crisis  by  employing  their  fleet  of  220 
sail  to  strike  a  decisive  blow  in  Africa.     Even  when  the  allotment 
of  the  provinces  to  the  new  consuls  had  indicated  the  proper  course 
of  action,  it  was  not  followed  up  with  any  vigour.     The  repeated 
nunours  that  Hannibal  had  passed  the  Ebro  filled  the  Romans 
with  a  vague  alarm,  and  reduced  their  policy  almost  to  the  defen- 
sive.   The  consul  Sempronius  remained  in  Sicily,  while  his  col- 
league Scipio  waited  to  quell  some  disturbances  in  Cisalpine  Gaul. 
It  was  about  the  end  of  June  when  Scipio  landed  at  Massilia  on 
kis  voyage  to  Spain,  and  learned  that  Hannibal  was  in  full  march 
towards  the  Bhone.     He  postponed  all  else  to  the  object  of  dis- 
puting the  passage  of  the  river,  and  made  arrangements  for  that 
purpose  with  the  friendly  Ghdlic  tribes,  who  were  under  the 
ii^uence  of  the  Massaliote.    The  consul  himself  was  still  at  Mas- 
Bilia,  deliberating  on  the  best  way  of  guarding  the  passage,  when 
Hannibal,  reaching  the  river,  found  the  left  bank  occupied  only 
by  the  Giauls,  whom  he   outflanked  by  sending    a  detachment 
across  on  rafts  two  days^  march  higher  up,  and  easily  forced  the 
passage.     Scipio,  first  enlightened  by  a  cavalry  reconnaissance, 
hastened  up  the  river  only  to  find  that  Hannibal  was  three  days' 
nuffch  beyond  the  river.     He  now  resolved  to  sail  back  to  Pisa 
and  aid  Ids  colleague  to  meet  the  invader  in  Cisalpine  Gaul ;  but 
after  aU  his  blunders  he  took  a  step  which  contributed  mainly  to 
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sttve  die  state,  bgr  sendiiig  the  bulk  of  his  army  into  his  allotted 
pnmnoe  of  Spain  und^  his  bioth^  Cneins,  thus  providing  occu- 
pation finr  Hasdmbal,  and  cheddng  the  flow  of  Hannibal's  supplies 
and  leinforoementB. 

Two  passes  then  led  across  the  Alps  firom  the  banks  of  the  lower 
Bhone,  for  the  ooast-road  through  the  Riviera — to  saj  nothing  of 
resistance  fiom  the  Massaliots — would  have  placed  Hannibal  &r 
firom  his  expected  allies  in  Cisalpine  GrauL  The  one  by  the  Cottian 
Alps  {Ml  Genem)j  though  lower  and  more  direct,  led  through 
the  more  difficult  coontiy  into  the  territory  of  the  savage  Tanrini 
(round  Turin)  j  who  were  the  enemies  of  the  Insubrians.  Besides 
these  reasons  for  the  rejection  of  that  route,  the  easier  though 
higher  pass  of  the  Griaian  Alps  {Little  ML  SL  Bemarit)  was 
the  ordinaiy  and  well-known  route  firom  Granl  to  Italy,  and  it  is 
now  almost  universally  agreed  that  this  route  was  Hannibal's.  But 
the  passage  of  light-armed  hordes  of  Celts,  though  ihey  doubtless 
suffered  terribly  in  their  migrations  across  the  Alps,  was  a  yery 
different  task  fit)m  the  transit  of  a  great  army,  with  baggage^ 
cavalry,  and  elephants,  at  a  season  when  the  autumn  snows  w^te 
falling,  and  resisted  by  the  mountaineers,  against  whom  they  had 
to  fight  their  way  to  the  very  summit  of  the  pass.*  The  descent, 
though  free  firom  enemies,  was  still  more  dangerous,  and  in  one 
spot  on  the  banks  of  the  Dona,  where  the  avalanches  glide  along 
an  almost  vertical  slope,  it  required  the  labour  of  three  days  to 
make  the  road  practicable  for  the  elephants.  It  was  about  the 
middle  of  September  whai  the  shattered  army  rested  in  the  plain 
of  Ivrea,  amongst  the  friendly  people  of  the  Salassians.  Since  the 
passage  of  the  Pyrenees  the  army  had  lost  more  than  half  its  force, 

*  It  seems  equally  nnnecessaiy  to  trouble  the  reader  with  the  aigaments  npon  a 
question  which  may  now  be  considered  settled,  or,  in  these  days  of  Alpine  trmTel,  to 
dwell  on  the  details  of  the  passage.  laTy's  rhetorical  embellishments  probably  bear 
much  the  same  proportion  to  the  truth  as  David's  picture  of  Napoleon  on  his  im- 
possibly-poised charger  to  the  'grey-coated  trayeller  toiling  up  the  rocky  steps  on  hia 
mule.  After  all  that  has  been  done  to  smooth  the  passage,  a  personal  knowledge  of 
the  ground  gives  an  idea  of  the  achievement  such  as  no  words  could  convey  to  one 
who  has  never  crossed  the  Alps :  but  the  traveller  must  not  forget  the  contrast^  so 
beautifully  drawn  by  Rogers,  between  '*the  path  of  pleasure*'  which  modem 
engiueering  has  ''flung  like  a  silver  zone  "  round  mountains  and  along  ravines,  and 
the  pathless  chasms  through  which 

'*  The  Carthaginian,  on  his  way  to  Bome 
Entered  their  £ftstnesses.    Trampling  the  snows 
The  war-horse  reared,  and  the  towered  elephant 
Upturned  his  trunk  into  the  murky  sky, 
Then  tumbled  headlong,  swallowed  up  and  lost. 
He  and  his  rider." 
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and  numbered  only  20,000  infentry  and  6000  cavalry.  Military 
Clitics  have  censured  an  enterprise  achieved  at  such  an  enormous 
sacrifice ;  but  a  first  experiment  is  always  cosily,  and  the  boldness 
which  carried  Hannibal  through  the  unknown  dangers  of  moun- 
tains, rivers,  and  barbarian  tribes  must  have  had  an  ample  reward 
when  he  felt  that  he  had  kept  his  early  oath  and  realized  his 
father's  projects  by  his  very  presence  on  the  soil  of  Italy.  "  The 
unerring  tact  of  historical  tradition  has  always  dwelt  on  the  last 
link  in  the  great  chain  of  preparatory  steps,  the  passage  of  the 
Alps,  with  a  greater  admiration  than  on  the  battles  of  the  Trasi- 
mene  lake  and  of  the  plain  of  Cannse." 

In  reverting  to  the  obvious  parallel  of  Napoleon's  passage  of  the 
Alps,  we  ought  not  to  overlook  the  resemblance  to  Wellington's 
invasion  of  the  peninsula  in  the  smallness  of  the  army  led  by  each 
against  the  forces  of  an  empire.  Out  of  the  700,000  fighting  men 
who  formed  the  levy  of  Italy,  no  army  was  prepared  to  fall  upon 
the  exhausted  troops.  The  last  barrier  of  the  Alps  had  been 
yielded,  like  those  of  the  Ebro,  the  Pyrenees,  and  the  Bhone. 
Hannibal  had  time  to  rest  his  forces,  to  capture  the  hostile  city  of 
Turin,  and  to  gain  over  by  threats  or  promises  all  the  Celtic  and 
Ligurian  tribes  of  Piedmont,  before  he  was  called  upon  to  measure 
his  strength  with  Scipio.  The  consul,  with  a  force  of  less  than 
20,000  men,*  so  far  from  being  able  to  guard  the  Alpine  passes, 
had  been  fully  occupied  in  keeping  down  risings  among  the  Gauls ; 
and  now,  in  the  midst  of  insurgent  tribes,  he  had  to  check  the 
advance  of  the  Carthaginian.  It  was  whUe  marching  up  the  left 
bank  of  the  Po  that  his  advanced  guard  encountered  that  of  Han- 
nibal in  a  plain  beyond  the  Ticinus  (Ticino).  A  skirmish,  in 
which  both  generals  took  part,  proved  the  superiority  of  the  Nu- 
midian  horse ;  and  Scipio,  severely  wounded,  owed  his  life  to  the 
courage  of  his  son  Publius,  a  youth  of  seventeen,  who  afterwards 
saved  the  state  itsel£ 

The  great  military  talents  by  which  Scipio  atoned  for  his  pre- 
vious errors  now  extricated  his  army  firom  destruction.  While 
Hannibal  was  preparing  for  a  pitched  battle,  with  the  advantages 
of  a  plain  for  his  cavalry  and  elephants,  and  a  broad  river  in  the 
enemy's  rear,  Scipio  retreated  across  both  the  Ticino  and  the  Po, 
and  took  up  a  stal;^on  under  the  walls  of  Placentia.  Thence,  re- 
fusing the  battle  offered  by  Hannibal,  he  fell  back  upon  a  strong 
position  on  the  hUls  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Trebia  {Trebbia\  a 

*  This  was  an  army  stationed  in  Cisalpine  Gaul  nnder  two  prstors,  of  which 
Scipio  had  taken  the  command. 
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c»*cj£i»iCL:  :f  :h«  Pv\  dnr  in  sammer,  but  forming  a  rapid  torrent  in 
ri«i  wTZ-TTfr,  wij:i  had  now  set  in.  Here  he  was  joined  by  his  col- 
j:i^i!tf  S:c:rr:cius^  who  had  returned  by  sea  from  Lilybffium  to 
Arju^-zizu  wi-rOkV  he  had  marched  to  Placentia.  CSsalpine  Gaul 
wjs>  2i,w  izL  ccen  ia;5urreetion,  but  the  united  consular  armies, 
3  j:::i:%drji^  4-\»r»  nien,  were  so  posted  as  to  compel  Hannibal  to 
try  iz^  .&rt::i«ck  ca  their  front  with  his  inferior  force,  or  to  trust  him- 
:!*.c  Ji  w'jir*fr  ;uArters  to  the  doubtful  fidelity  of  the  Gauls.  They 
aj*!  :ci>f  T,-  i-.ci  :he  position  so  well  taken  by  Scipio. 

Iz  wa^  ti«e  siisrvrruae  of  Rome's  double  magistracy  that,  when 
cv  ci  c»:c:,<:i^^  w^re  present  in  the  field,  the  incompetency  or  jea- 
I'.u^^T"  ,£  tie  jtsss  a:Ie  often  ruined  the  common  cause.     Owing  to 
^C'cc"*  w:c::i»i*  :ie  ov-oimand  had  devolved  upon  Sempronius,  whose 
j-i^ir  ,'r  :ci«v  w;k  j:ist  expiring.     Eager  for  distinction,  he  could 
SLCC  w::icir.ird  the  pr^.^wvadons  by  which  Hannibal  tried  to  bring 
vcL  a  ^ijirtle^     Hi;5  iravalrr  was  sent  out  to  protect  the  friendly  vil- 
^re^  rv  c:i«i  Rjikreiitii  from  the  ravages  of  the  Punic  horse,  and  t 
dr^sc  $o.ve?s5  eccccr^i^l  K^lder  skirmishes.     In  one  of  these,  on  a 
rjL.r:y  wrjLt^fr  vLi}%  the  Roman  horse  and  light  infantry  were  enticed 
ly  ths?  ti^jir:^  XumiNiians  aen?6S  the  swollen  Trebia,  when  suddenly 
they  oir:>*  ujvq  the  entire  Punic  army  drawn  up  in  battle  array. 
Pie  whcle  K:c::jLn  f.^>?  hurried  across  the  river  to  support  their 
v:ii-^j:dcvu  with  nv*  tiiue  to  make  preparations  or  take  food.      The 
skL^tui:^he^?  ia  their  frvnt  and  the  cavalry  on  their  wings  were 
s».va  overwh^'hned  by  the  Punic  elephants  and  horse;  but  the 
i-j^tknir^-,  whivh  had  alretikiy  gained  some  advantage,  still  stood 
£nu.  th.  u^h  Ovttdctaked  on  both  sides.    The  battle  was  decided  by 
the  charvire  of  the  Carthapnian  Sacred  Band,*  2000  strong,  under 
llannilvAl^s  brv^ther  M^p.^  ujxm  the  flank  and  rear  of  the  Romans. 
Tne  main  Kxly  v»f  10j>>>  infantry,  however,  succeeded  in  cutting 
its  way  thrvHi^h  the  confused  masses  of  the  enemy  to  the  fortress 
of  Placentia,  where  they  were  joined  by  other  bands  which  had 
escajvd  to  the  camp  unpursued.     The  obstinate  courage  that  saved 
so  large  a  jx^rtion  of  the  army  was  some  mitigation  of  a  disaster 
which  gave  Hannil>al  all  Xorthem  Italv.     His  own  armv  suflFered 
severely  from  diseases  contracted  by  exposure  to  the  weather,  and 
he  lost  all  his  elephants  but  ona     Retiring  into  winter  quarters, 
he  enlisted  large  bodies  of  the  insurgent  Grauls,  .who  now  declared 
everywhere  in  his  favour ;  and  his  operations  in  the  early  spring 
gave  him  large  reinforcements  fiton  the  hardy  mountaineers  ot 

•  See  p.  401. 
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Liguria.     The  remains  of  the  Roman  army  passed  the  winter  shut 
np  in  the  fortresses  of  Placentia  and  Cremona, 

The  Romans  were  not  yet  seriously  alarmed.  The  new  consuls 
took  the  field  with  armies  of  the  usual  complement  of  four  legions, 
to  command  the  western  and  eastern  roads  from  the  north,  and, 
after  securing  the  passes  of  the  Apennines,  to  effect  a  junction  in 
CrauL  Flaminius  advanced  to  Arretium  {Arezzo)^  and  Servilius 
to  Ariminum  (JUmini).  Meanwhile  Hannibal  had  made  one  of 
those  rapid  changes  of  base  which  form  so  striking  a  feature  of  his 
mode  of  warfare.  Knowing  that  Rome  was  only  really  vulnerable 
at  the  heart  and  on  the  condition  of  shaking  the  fidelity  of  the 
Italians,  he  resolved  to  advance  into  Etruria  (b.c.  217).  At  the 
beginning  of  spring  he  crossed  the  Apennines  by  the  line  of  the 
Macra,  and  descended  to  the  lower  Arno,  while  Flaminius  was 
watching  the  upper  course  of  the  latter  stream.  The  early  spring 
rains  and  melted  snows  had  so  flooded  the  marshes  about  Pisa,  that 
for  four  days'  march  the  soldiers  had  not  a  dry  spot  on  which  to- 
rest,  except  the  piles  of  baggage  and  the  bodies  of  the  beasts  of 
burthen  that  fell  dead.  Men  and  horses  were  decimated  by  various 
diseases,  and  Hannibal  himself  lost  an  eye  by  ophthalmia.  But 
he  achieved  his  purpose,  and,  marching  up  tiie  Arno,  rested 
at  Ffiesulee  {Fiesole). 

The  consul  Flaminiuswas  a  party  leader,  whose  appointment  to 
the  conduct  of  the  war  was  a  political  demonstration  of  popular 
favour.  What  was  worse,  he  fancied  himself  a  soldier  as  well  as 
a  demagogue,  though  his  successes  against  the  Insubrians  in  his 
former  consulship  (b.c.  223)  had  been  gained  by  his  soldiers  as 
much  over  the  errors  of  their  general  as  over  the  enemy.  In  his 
eagerness  to  anticipate  any  interference  from  the  Senate,  he  had 
hastened  from  Rome  before  the  commencement  of  his  year  of 
office.*  But  he  had  made  no  good  use  of  the  time,  and  was  still 
waiting  at  Arretium  for  the  roads  to  become  practicable,  when  the 
Carthaginian  army  arrived  at  Fsesulse.  He  had  better  have  waited 
still,  to  give  his  colleague  time  to  join  him  from  Ariminum ;  but 
he  was  possessed  by  the  one  idea  of  proving  that  the  popular 
choice  had  fallen  on  the  right  leader.  Any  inducement  that  might 
still,  be  wanting  was  supplied,  when  Hannibal  marched  past  him 
on  the  road  to  Perusia,  his  Gauls  laying  waste  the  rich  valley  of 
the  Chiana.  Flaminius  broke  up  from  Arretium  and  followed  the 
Carthaginian  army  beyond  Cortona,  where  the  road  passed  through 

*  At  this  time  the  consuls  entered  on  their  oflBce  upon  the  Ides,  the  16th  day,  of 
^larch.     It  was  in  &c.  153  that  their  term  of  office  first  began  on  the  1st  of  January, 
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a  defile  of  the  Apennines  round  the  north-western  angle  of  the 
Trasimene  lake  {Logo  di  Perugia).    The  hills,  sweeping  round  in 
a  large  segment  of  a  circle,  enclose  a  plain,  the  only  outlet  towards 
Perosia  being  through  a  narrow  marshy  pass,  and  thence  over  the 
crest  of  a  woody  hill,  now  surmounted  by  the  village  of  Tuoro. 
This  was  the  spot  which  Hannibal  chose  to  waylay  his  rash  oppo* 
nent     His  best  infantry,  drawn  up  on  the  last-named  hill,  barred 
the  outlet  firom  the  pass :  his  light-armed  troops  lined  the  crests 
of  the  arc  of  mountains,  and  the  cavalry  were  placed  in  ambosh 
near  the  entrance  to  the  plain.    While  the  early  morning  mist 
from  the  lake  covered  the  dangers  which  the  consul  was  too  care- 
less to  suspect  or  examine,  the  Roman  column  marched  into  the 
pass,  which  was  instantly  closed  behind  by  the  Punic  cavalry. 
Flaminius  was  drawing  up  his  army  to  attack  the  only  troops  he 
saw — ^those  on  Mt  Tuoro — ^when  he  was  assaulted  on  every  side. 
It  was  rather  a  massacre  than  a  battle.    Those  in  the  rear  were 
driven  into  the  lake  by  the  Numidian  horse  and  the  Gallic  broad- 
swords ;  the  centre  was  cut  to  pieces  in  the  pass,  and  the  oonsnl 
himself  slain ;  while  the  vanguard  of  6000  men  proved  the  niight 
of  the  Roman  legions  by  cutting  their  way  through  to  an  Etrus- 
can village  on  a  hilL     Here  they  were  surrounded  by  the  victorious 
army,  and  surrendered  to  Maharbal  the  next  day.    The  Romans 
left  15,000  men  slain  upon  the  field,  and  as  many  were  taken 
prisoners.     The  loss  of  Hannibal  was  only  1500,  mostly  of  the 
light-armed  Gauls.     The  rivulet  which  that  day  ran  blood  into  the 
lake  still  preserves  the  terrible  name  of  Sanguinetto.    To  crown  the 
disaster,  and  to  show  how  it  might  have  been  averted  by  a  few 
days'  patience,  the  advanced  guard  of  4000  cavalry,  whom  Ser- 
vilius  had  sent  forward  to  assure  his  colleague  of  his  own  approach, 
were  captured  or  cut  to  pieces. 

Rome  found  herself  once  more,  as  in  ancient  days,  with  Etmria 
in  the  possession  of  an  enemy,  and  her  own  lino  of  defence  upon 
the  Tiber.  The  bridges  were  broken  down,  and  the  defence  of  the 
city  was  entrusted  to  Quintus  FABros  Maximus  as  dictator.  An 
army  of  reserve  was  formed,  and  the  fleet  recalled,  for  the  defence 
of  the  city,  while  two  new  legions  were  raised  for  service  in  the 
field.  But  Hannibal  was  too  good  a  soldier  to  risk  a  premature 
attack  on  Rome,  till  he  had  gained  over  some  of  her  allies. 
With  this  view  he  dismissed  the  Italian  prisoners  without  ransom, 
as  he  had  dismissed  those  taken  at  the  Trebia,  detaining  only  the 
Roman  citizens.  Nor  would  he  waste  time  against  the  strong 
position  in  which  the  consul  Servihus  rested  upon  the  northern 
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forta'esses.  He  crossed  the  Umbrian  Apennines — ^failing  in  an 
attempt  by  the  way  to  surprise  the  fortress  of  Spoletium  {Spoleto) 
— and  having  laid  waste  the  Roman  farms  which  were  scattered 
over  Picenum,  he  rested  on  the  Adriatic  coast  to  refresh  and  reor- 
ganize his  army.  The  abundance  of  captured  Boman  arms  enabled 
him  to  adopt  the  important  measure  of  equipping  his  Libyan 
infantry  in  the  Boman  fashion,  and  the  inaction  of  the  enemy 
allowed  him  a  fiill  month  to  exercise  his  soldiers  in  the  use  of 
their  new  arms.  "No  proof  of  military  genius  could  be  greater  than 
the  snccessful  adoption  of  a  new  system  of  tactics  in  the  middle  of 
a  campaign.  But  the  main  object  of  his  march  across  Italy  had 
failed.  None  of  all  the  Sabellian  communities,  which  had  with- 
stood Bome  for  so  many  years,  wavered  in  their  allegiance,  and  he 
marched  as  far  as  Luceria  without  receiving  the  submission  of  a 
single  city.  Their  fidelity  was  nothing  short  of  a  pledge  of  ulti- 
mate victory  for  Bome;  and  she  had  now  a  general  who  knew  at 
least  how  to  wait  for  it  without  risking  the  common  safety. 

While  deriving  abundant  supplies  from  the  rich  plains  of  Apulia, 
Hannibal  found  that  his  march  was  watched  and  his  flank  threat- 
ened from  the  heights  above  by  the  dictator,  Q.  Fabius  Maximus 
Verrucosus.  Having  united  the  new  levy  of  two  legions  with  the 
army  of  Servilius,  Fabius  had  entered  on  that  strategic  policy 
which  gained  for  him  the  surname  of  the  Lingerer  (Cunctator), 

"  Whose  wise  delay  restored  the  Roman  state." 

A  firm  adherent  of  the  old  policy  and  old  habits  of  the  Boman 
nobles,  cautious  both  by  age  and  temperament,  and  a  warm  oppo- 
nent of  the  late  consul  Flaminius,  he  had  resolved  to  be  drawn  by 
no  temptation  into  the  possibility  of  losing  a  pitched  battle.     The 
presence  of  an  unbroken  army,  always  dogging  his  steps  and 
harassing  his  march,  must  keep  back  the  Carthaginian  from  any 
decisive  enterprize;  and,  however  surely  this  excess  of  caution 
enabled  Hannibal  to  calculate  his  adversary's  movements,  he  dared 
not  treat  him  with  contempt.     Opposed  to  such  a  general,  Han- 
nibal could  only  make  the  most  of  his  opportunities  for  injuring 
the  Bomans,  and  tempting  the  faith  of  their  allies.     He  recrossed 
the  Apennines,  through  Samnium,  into  Campania,  where,  besides 
the  plunder  of  the  rich  plains,  he  hoped  to  find  friends  in  Capua. 
It  seemed  as  if  the  caution  of  Fabius  was  to  reap  its  reward  in  the 
opportunity  of  striking  a  blow  at  once  safe  and  decisive.     Still 
watching  the  Cartha^nians  from  the  heights,  unmoved  at  their 
lavages  of  the  richest  possessions  of  the  Boman  allies,  he  closed 
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the  passages  of  the  Apennines  against  their  retreat.  The  hope  of 
an  insurrection  in  Capna  having  failed,  Hannibal  was  retiring  from 
the  ravaged  country,  when  he  found  Fabius  impregnably  posted  at 
Casilinum  (the  modem  Capua).  On  the  left  bank  of  the  Vultur- 
nus,  the  city  itself  was  strongly  garrisoned ;  the  dictator's  main 
body  was  posted  on  the  heights  above  the  right  bank ;  and  4000 
men  blocked  the  road,  beside  the  river  at  their  feet  Hannibal  extri- 
cated his  army  by  one  of  those  ludicrous  stratagems  which  success 
redeems  from  appearing  puerile.*  Tying  lighted  faggots  to  the 
horns  of  a  number  of  oxen,  he  caused  his  light-armed  troops  to 
drive  them  over  the  lower  heights.  The  troops  posted  on  the  road, 
thinking  that  the  CSarthaginian  army  was  slipping  off  between 
them  and  Fabius,  made  a  hasty  movement  to  the  right  The 
light-armed  Ligurians  and  Grauls  knew  how  to  keep  them  occupied 
while  Hannibal  passed  in  ftiU  march  along  the  open  road ;  and  the 
following  morning  he  drew  off  his  skirmishers,  who  had  inflicted 
greater  loss  than  they  had  suffered.  He  then  made  a  wide  circuit 
through  the  Apennines,  and  returned  to  Apulia  laden  with  booty, 
but  without  gaining  any  adherents  from  the  mountain  tribes. 
Here  he  formed  an  entrenched  camp  at  Gkrunium,  not  far  from 
Luceria,  and  prepared  to  winter.  His  soldiers  were  scattered  in 
detachments,  ravaging  the  country,  and  bringing  in  stores,  when 
M.  Minucius  Felix,-  who,  as  master  of  the  horse,  commanded  in 
the  dictator's  absence,  deemed  the  opportunity  favourable  for 
bolder  tactics.  Forming  a  camp  near  that  of  the  enemy,  he  inter- 
cepted their  supplies,  and  engaged  in  some  successful  skirmishes 
even  with  Hannibal  himself.  The  popular  party  in  Rome,  uniting 
with  the  proprietors  who  had  suffered  by  Hannibal's  ravages,  now 
broke  out  into  complaints  against  the  inaction  of  Fabius;  and 
Minucius  was  associated  with  him  in  the  dictatorship.  If  Fahins 
had  really  carried  caution  to  excess — as  seems  to  have  been  the  fact 
— Minucius  soon  proved  how  much  easier  it  was  to  fall  into  the 
opposite  error ;  and  the  succour  of  his  aged  colleague  alone  saved 
him  from  destruction  in  a  battle  he  had  imprudently  risked.  It  is 
quite  true  that  Rome  owed  her  salvation  rather  to  the  firmness 
with  which  her  confederacy  was  now  consolidated,  than  to  the 
delays  of  Fabius ;  but  every  lost  battle  provoked  the  danger  of  a 
revolution. 

Even  the  failure  of  Minucius  did  not  remove  the  impatience  of 

*  One  is  reminded  of  the  ingenious  trick  of  the  great  Lord  Dundonald,  who  es- 
caped from  an  enemy  of  oyerwhelming  force  by  setting  a  light  afloat,  while  he  bow 
up  on  another  tack. 
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the  Fabian  tactics  felt  now  by  the  Senate  as  well  as  the  people. 
The   former  decided  to  raise  an  army  sach  as  the  republic  had 
never  possessed  before ;  the  latter  resolved  to  place  a  man  of  their 
own  at  its  head.     Eight  legions  were  levied,  each  exceeding  the 
usual  strength  by  one-fifth,  with  a  proportionate  increase  in  the 
auxiliaries,  besides  another  legion,  which  was  sent  to  operate  in 
Cisalpine  Gaul,  in  the  hope  of  withdrawing  the  Celts  from  Han- 
nibal to  defend  their  homes.     The  Senate  would  have  nominated 
a  dictator ;  but  the  unpopularity  of  Fabius  had  extended  to  his 
office  ;  and  all  the  efforts  of  the  aristocratic  party  could  only  carry 
one  of  their  candidates  for  the  consulship,  L.  iEmilius  Paulus,  the 
conqueror  of  Demetrius  of  Pharos,  whose  military  experience,  it 
was  vainly  hoped,  would  be  a  check  upon  the  incapacity  of  his 
popular  colleague,  the  coarse  and  insolent  demagogue  C.  Terentius 
Varro,  the  same  who  had  moved  the  association  of  Minucius  with 
Fabius  in  the  dictatorship.     The  disappointment  of  that  hope  in 
the  ensuing  campaign  is  one  of  the  most  memorable  events  in  the 
history  of  the  world. 

Hannibal  opened  his  third  campaign  late  in  the  spring  of  b.c. 
216  by  marching  from  Gerunium  in  search  of  supplies,  across  the 
river  Aufidus  {OfatUo)^  into  the  plain  of  Canusium  {Cafiosa), 
Below  this  city,  at  a  little  distance  from  the  right  bank  of  the 
river,  the  Romans  had  established  great  magazines  in  the  citadel  of 
Cakn^,  hitherto,  as  Floras  calls  it,  "  an  obscure  Apulian  town  " ; 
and  the  late  consuls,  who  had  wintered  with  the  army  since  Fabius 
had  laid  down  his  office,  were  unable  to  save  this  important  post 
Hannibal  established  himself  in  a  camp  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Aufidus,  resting  upon  Cannao,  while  the  new  consuls,  who  had 
marched  into  Apulia,  with  the  purpose  of  satisfying  the  universal 
feeling  at  Rome,  and  finishing  the  war  by  a  decisive  battle, 
encamped  about  five  miles  above  him.  Their  army  amounted  to 
80,000  infantry  and  6000  cavalry,  half  of  the  former  and  two- 
thirds  of  the  latter  being  Romans.  Hannibal's  infantry  were  only 
40,000,  but  he  had  10,000  cavaliy,  whose  quality  vastly  increased 
their  superiority  to  the  Roman  horse.  For  this  force  nothing 
could  be  more  favourable  than  the  level  plain  of  Apulia ;  and  a 
battle  alone  could  extricate  Hannibal  from  the  danger  of  having 
his  supplies  cut  off  by  an  enemy  nearly  twice  his  strength,  and 
possessed  of  Luceria  and  other  fortresses.  The  same  consideration 
allowed  the  consuls  to  choose  their  own  time  and  opportunity^  and 
iBmilius  took  all  his  measures  to  check*  the  foraging  along  both 
banks  of  the  river,  and  force  Hannibal  to  come  out  and  attack  him 
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on  his  own  gronnd.  Urged  by  Yarro  to  approacli  nearer  to  (b» 
enemy,  he  constructed  two  camps,  the  larger  on  the  right  bank, 
above  the  Punic  position,  the  smaller  nearly  opposite  it  on  the  left 
bank,  about  a  mile  both  from  it  and  the  larger  Roman  camp. 
By  an  ancient  but  pernicious  custom,  when  the  consuls  were  to- 
gether in  the  field,  they  commanded  on  alternate  days ;  and  wh^ 
the  turn  came  to  Yarro,  he  resolved  to  attack  at  any  hazard. 

The  difficulties  which  have  been  felt  respecting  the  scene  of  the 
battle,  involving  even  an  uncertainty  on  which  bank  of  the  riv^  it 
was  fought,  seem  to  been  cleared  up  by  the  researches  of  Swin- 
burne upon  the  spot*  The  sites  of  Canusium  and  Cannae  are 
close  to  the  right  bank,  on  the  spurs  of  a  range  of  hiUs  which 
leave  a  level  space  of  only  about  half  a  mile  in  breadth ;  but  on 
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the  left  bank,  a  flat  peninsula  is  enclosed  by  a  great  bend  of  the 
river.  This  plain  seems  to  have  been  selected  by  Varro  as  a  fit 
spot  to  receive  the  attack  of  Hannibal,  or  else  to  cross  the  river 
and  storm  the  Punic  camp,  which  lay  directly  opposite.  At  the 
dawn  of  a  summer's  day,t  the  consuls  marched  out  of  the  greater 
camp,  leaving  there  10,000  men  to  fall  upon  the  rear  of  the  Car- 
thaginians, and  secure  the  victory  already  deemed  certaLo.  They 
crossed  the  river,  and  formed  a  junction  with  the  division  in  the 
lesser  camp.  The  united  army  was  then  drawn  up  on  the  level 
peninsula  with  its  right  resting  on  the  river,  and  its  left  reaching 

•  Swrnbome's  Trcwels,  vol.  L  pp.  167 — 172. 

f  Nominally,  the  2nd  of  August ;  but,  as  the  Roman  calendar  was  already  in  con- 
fusion,  iGrom  causes  which  have  been  explained,  the  true  date  appears  to  haye  been  in 
June. 
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out  into  the  plain  beyond.    A  better  position  could  Hardly  have 
l>e6n  chosen  to  suit  Hannibal's  inferiority  in  infantry,  and  to  give 
liis  cavalry  free  scope  for  action ;  and  the  error  was  made  worse 
l>y  crowding  together  the  legions,  which  were  commanded  by  the 
proconsul  Servilius,  in  files  unusually  deep.     The  cavalry  held 
their  accustomed  position  on  the  two  wings;   the  right  being 
assigned  to  -ffimilius,  with  the  Soman  horse ;  while  Varro,  with 
the  stronger  cavalry  of  the  allies,  took  his  post  upon  the  left, 
apparently  with  the  hope  of  encountering  Hannibal  in  person. 
The  Carthaginian,  who  had  likewise  crossed  the  river,  placed  his 
heavy  horse  under  Hasdrubal  on  the  left,  with  the  design  of  crush- 
ing the  weaker  cavalry  of  the  enemy,  and  his  Numidians  on  the 
right      Between  them  were  ranged  the  Infantry,  in  a  convex 
crescent;  the  Libyans — who  had  now  for  the  first  time  to  try 
the  Roman  tactics  they  had  learnt — ^being  drawn  back  on  the 
wings,  and  the  Celtic  and  Iberian  troops  pushed  forward  to  bear 
the  brunt  of  the  fight     The  battle  began  almost  simultaneously 
along  the  whole  liue.     On  the  Roman  left,  the  allied  cavalry  beat 
off  the  repeated  charges  of  the  Numidians ;   in  the  centre,  the 
legions  routed  the  Iberians  and  Gauls ;  but  the  Roman  cavalry 
on  the  right,  against  whom  the  chief  attack  of  Hannibal  was  di- 
rected, gave  way  before  the  Carthaginian  heavy  horse,  and  were  cut 
down,  or  driven  back  across  the  river,  or  scattered  over  the  plain. 
With  a  scanty  remnant,  himself  already  wounded,  iBmilius  flew 
to  the  support  of  the  infantry,  who  were  following  up  their  advan- 
tage in  the  centre.      But  as  the  dense  column  penetrated  the 
enemy's  line,  the  Libyan  infantry,  who  had  as  yet  been  scarcely 
engaged,  wheeled  round,  and  attacked  them  on  both  flanks  with 
their  own  weapons.     Meanwhile  Hasdrubal,  passing   with  his 
victorious  squadrons  behind  the  mass  of  the  combatants  on  foot, 
broke  the  horse  of  Varro,  already  hard  pressed  by  the  Numidian 
cavalry.      Then  leaving  the  latter  to   pursue  the  fugitives,  he 
charged  upon  the  rear  of  the  crowded  Roman  infantry.     Flight 
was   impossible  and  resistance  vain.      No    quarter  was  given ; 
and  the  history  of  war  scarcely  affords  an  example  of  so  complete 
a  massacre.     Seventy  thousand  men  were  left  dead   upon  the 
field,  including  two-thirds  of  the  chief  oflBcers,  eighty  Romans  of 
senatorial  rank,  the  proconsul  Servilius,  and,  above  all,  the  consul 
iBmilius  Paulus,  who  had  already  sacrificed  more  than  life  itself 
to  the  duty  of  obeying  his  headstrong  colleague.    A  few  resolute 
men  vindicated  the  might  of  the  Roman  legions,  as  at  the  Trebia 
and  the  Trasimene  lake,  by  cutting  their  way  through  the  field, 
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and  recrossing  the  river  to  Canusram.  The  10,000  who  had  been 
left  in  the  larger  camp  to  reap  the  expected  victory,  were  carried 
away  captives  like  the  gleanings  of  the  slanghter.  Hannibal''8 
loss  of  6000  men  fell,  as  usual,  chiefly  upon  the  Gauls, 

The  consul  Varro,  escaping  to  Venusia  by  the  speed  of  his 
horse,  with  only  about  seventy  horsemen,  survived  to  prove  how 
constancy  can  retrieve  disgrace  and  atone  for  error.*  He  repaired 
to  the  post  of  duty  at  Canusium,  where  the  relics  of  the  army  had 
been  rallied  by  the  military  tribunes,  Appius  Claudius  Pulcher 
and  P.  Cornelius  Scipio,  and  the  latter  had  for  the  second  time 
given  promise  of  his  high  destiny  to  save  the  state,  by  preventing 
the  young  nobles  in  the  camp  from  leaving  Italy  in  despair.  By 
great  exertions,,  two  legions  were  gathered  at  Canusium.  As 
usual  with  the  survivors  of  a  disgraceful  rout,  they  were  con- 
demned to  serve  in  disgrace  and  without  pay.  The  praetor,  M. 
Claudius  Marcellus,  the  slayer  of  the  Grallic  king  Virdumarus, 
postponed  his  brilliant  career  in  Sicily  to  take  conmiand  of  this 
army  and  to  inflict  the  first  great  blow  on  Hannibal,  and  Varro 
was  recalled  to  Rome.  His  reception  there  forms  one  of  the  most 
striking  examples  of  the  heroic  endurance  and  dignified  forbear- 
ance of  the  old  Boman  character.  Its  true  meaning  has  been 
well  set  forth  by  Mommsen : — "  The  headlong  fall  of  the  Boman 
power  was  owing,  not  to  the  fault  of  Fabius  or  Varro,  but  to  the 
distrust  between  the  governors  and  the  governed, — to  the  variance 
between  the  Senate  and  the  citizens.  If  the  deliverance  and  re- 
vival of  the  state  were  stiU  possible,  the  work  had  to  begin  with 
the  re-establishment  of  unity  and  of  confidence  at  home.  To 
have  perceived  this,  and,  what  is  of  more  importance,  to  have 
done  it,  and  done  it  with  an  abstinence  from  all  recriminatioDS, 
however  justly  provoked,  constitutes  the  glorious  and  imperish- 
able honour  of  the  Roman  Senate,  When  Varro — alone  of  all 
the  generals  who  had  commanded  in  the  battle — ^returned  to 
Rome,  and  the  Roman  senators  met  him  at  the  gate,  and  thanted 
him  that  he  had  not  despaired  of  the  salvation  of  his  countiy,  this 
was  no  empty  phraseology  concealing  under  sounding  words  their 
real  vexation,  nor  was  it  bitter  mockery  over  a  poor  wretch ;  it 
was  the  conclusion  of  peace  between  the  government  and  the 

*  It  is  passing  strange  to  find  even  Christian  writers  sneering  at  defeated  genenls 
for  consenting  to  survive  their  disgrace.  Apart  from  all  moral  and  religious  aiga* 
mcnts,  there  is  profound  wisdom  in  the  saying  of  the  greatest  and  perhaps  the  least 
pitied  victim  of  these  cruel  taunts,  that  the  man  who  lays  despairing  hands  upon 
himself  wilfully  renounces  the  chances  of  the  future. 
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governed/'  The  continued  employment  of  Varro  in  posts  of  trast 
during  the  remainder  of  the  war  was  a  proof  of  the  sincerity  of  the 
salutation. 

Meanwhile  the  Senate  and  paople  needed  all  the  fortitude  that 
the  Eomans  ever  boasted.  The  disaster  of  Cannae  proved  the 
signal  for  that  revolt  of  the  allies  which  Hannibal  had  so  long  ex- 
pected ;  and  nearly  all  the  peoples  of  Lower  Italy  rose  against 
Borne.  Capua,  the  greatest  city  of  Southern  Italy,  opened  her 
gates  to  Hannibal ;  but  the  aristocratic  party,  true  to  its  old  con- 
nection with  Home,  forced  him  to  measures  more  befitting  a  con- 
queror than  a  liberator.  One  of  the  leading  citizens  was  carried 
off  prisoner  to  Carthage  for  his  advocacy  of  the  Soman  alliance. 
The  Greek  cities  of  the  coast,  the  ancient  enemies  of  Carthage, 
and  now  held  by  Eoman  garrisons,  showed  no  disposition  to  re- 
volt ;  but  Croton  and  Locri  were  compelled  to  surrender  to  the 
united  attacks  of  the  Carthaginians  and  Bruttians.  The  fortresses 
in  Apulia,  Campania,  and  Samnium  still  gave  the  Romans  a  hold 
upon  the  revolted  districts,  and  the  Latinized  communities  of 
Central  Italy  proved  how  closely  they  were  bound  to  Rome.  This 
state  of  things  vindicates  the  political  wisdom  of  what  has  often 
been  deemed  Hannibal's  military  error  in  not  advancing  to  Rome 
immediately  after  the  battle  of  CannaB.  Besides,  he  had  other 
combinations  to  perfect  before  he  was  prepared  to  strike  the  deci- 
sive blow.  He  had  to  keep  his  eye  upon  the  East,  the  South,  the 
West, — ^Macedonia,  Africa,  Sicily,  and  Spain.  The  news  of  the 
battle  of  CannaB  decided  the  youthful  PhQip  V.  of  Macedon  to 
listen  to  the  proposals  of  Demetrius  of  Pharos,  and  promise  the 
Carthaginians  that  aid  in  Italy,  which,  if  rendered  a  little  sooner, 
must  have  crushed  Rome  between  her  enemies  advancing  from 
the  East  and  West  In  Sicily,  the  death  of  Hiero  changed  a 
steadfast  ally  into  a  fresh  enemy  of  Rome,  and  endangered  the 
position  of  the  Roman  fleet  at  LilybsBum.  At  Carthage,  the 
news  of  the  victory  gave  a  complete  Iriumph  to  the  Barcine  party. 
Some  aid  had  indeed  been  rendered  by  naval  operations  on  the 
coasts  of  Italy,  and  by  the  presence  of  a  squadron  at  the  j^gates, 
watching  the  Romans  at  Lilybaeum  and  guarding  against  a  descent 
on  Africa ;  but  the  influence  of  the  peace  party  had  kept  back  the 
reinforcements  and  money  of  which  Hannibal  was  now  in  urgent 
need.  The  Senate  no  longer  hesitated  to  replenish  his  military 
chest,  and  to  send  him  new  forces,  including  4000  Numidian  horse 
and  40  elephants. 

Such  aid  was  the  more  necessary  as  the  operations  of  the 
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Bomans  in  Spain  had  endangered  HannibaPs  chief  base.  Cneius 
Scipio,  sent  as  we  have  seen  by  his  brother  Pablius  to  Spain  with 
the  bulk  of  the  consular  army,  had  defeated  Hanno  both  hj 
land  and  sea,  and  made  himself  master  of  most  of  the  coontry 
firom  the  Pyrenees  to  the  Ebro  (b.c.  218).  Publius  himself  had 
followed  with  an  army  of  8000  men,  his  imperium  being  prolonged 
at  the  expiration  of  his  consulship  (B.a  217).  The  brothers  had 
carried  the  war  beyond  the  Ebro,  and  inflicted  a  severe  defeat  on 
Hasdrobal,  when  he  attempted  to  cross  the  river  and  cany  rein- 
forcements to  Hannibal,  abont  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Cannae. 
The  Geltiberians,  the  most  powerful  tribe  in  Central  Spain,  had 
declared  in  &vonr  of  the  Romans ;  and,  while  the  Scipios  held  the 
sea  and  the  Pyrenees,  their  allies  of  Massilia  commanded  the  way 
round  the  (Gallic  coast. 

These  events  in  Spain  were  of  vital  consequence  to  the  ultimate 
issue  of  the  war;  but  as  yet  their  influence  was  remote,  and  Rome 
seemed  likely  to  be  crushed  in  the  meantime.  The  disaster  of 
Cann8B  did  not  stand  alone.  The  effort  to  make  a  diversion  in 
Graul  had  completely  failed,  and  the  legion  sent  into  that  country 
had  perished  in  an  ambush,  with  its  general  Postumius,  the 
consul-elect  From  the  valley  of  the  Po  to  the  plains  of  Sicily, 
the  empire  of  Rome  seemed  escaping  from  her  grasp.  It  was 
then  that  the  wondrous  tenacity  of  an  ancient  aristocracy  proved 
its  power  to  become  the  nucleus  of  hope  and  effort ;  and  the 
people,'who  had  so  lately  shouted  for  Flaminius  and  Varro,  looked 
up  again  to  the  aged  senators  like  Fabius.  The  fiunilies  which 
had  lost  relatives  in  the  fight — and  scarcely  one  in  Rome  had  not 
— submitted  to  the  limitation  of  their  mourning  to  thirty  days, 
that  the  rites  of  the  gods  of  joy  might  not  be  interrupted  at  the 
vintage-season.  Every  nerve  was  strained  to  raise  another  army. 
To  exclude  all  appearance  of  negotiation,  the  Senate  not  only 
declined  the  offer  of  Hannibal  to  admit  his  prisoners  to  ransom, 
but  his  envoy  was  not  admitted  within  the  city.  All  the  men  of 
military  age  were  called  out ;  the  serfs  of  their  creditors,  and  even 
the  prisoners  for  crime,  were  armed;  and  8000  slaves  were  pur- 
chased by  the  state,  and  enrolled  as  soldiers.  The  whole  city 
resounded  with  the  manufacture  of  new  arms ;  and  to  supply  the 
present  want,  the  spoils  were  taken  down  fix}m  the  temples.  The 
Latin  cities  were  summoned  to  bring  out  their  whole  force ;  but 
the  Senate,  as  the  guardian  of  Rome's  honour  as  well  as  safety, 
reftised  to  compromise  its  dignity  by  supplying  the  places  of  its 
lost  members  from  the  Latin  nobles ;  and  the  frightful  gaps  made 
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at  CannsB  were  filled  up  by  Roman  citizens.  Such  was  the  atti- 
tade  in  which  Borne  awaited  the  advance  of  Hannibal ;  while  the 
two  legions  rallied  from  the  wreck  of  CannaB  kept  the  field  under 
a  general  who  knew  how  to  venture  beyond  the  cautious  delays 
of  Fabius,  without  the  rashness  of  a  Flaminius  or  Varro, — Marcus 
Claudius  Marcellus. 

It  was  this  revival  of  Roman  energy,  far  more  than  the  ener- 
vating influence  of  Capua  on  the  Carthaginians,  that  made  the 
winter  of  b.c.  216 — 5  the  turning  point  of  the  Second  Punic 
War.    No  contrast  is  more  striking  than  that  between  the  position 
of  Carthage  and  of  Rome  towards  a  victorious  invader ;   and  if 
the  Carthaginians,  though  at  once  shut  up  within  their  walls,  had 
been  able  to  repulse  Agathocles  and  Regulus,  Hannibal  had  the 
example  of  Pyrrhus  before  him  to  prove  the  folly  of  a  sudden 
advance  upon  Rome  through  a  hostile  country.     His  very  success 
in  breaking  up  the  Italian  confederacy  in  the  south,  while  the 
centre  remained  faithfiil  to  Rome,  gave  him  interests  to  defend,  a 
frontier  to  protect,  and  fortresses  to  take  or  mask,  while  the  obsti- 
nate resistance,  not  only  of  the  Greek  cities,  but  of  isolated  towns, 
like  Petelia  among  the  Bruttii,  taught  him  how  far  he  was  from 
being  master  even  of  his  own  half  of  Italy.     His  new  allies  were 
no  longer  those  Sabellians  who  had  shaken  the  power  of  Rome  to 
its  foundations.     Unused  to  war,  except  as  they  furnished  con- 
tingents to  the  Roman  armies;  kept  down  by  the  Roman  for- 
tresses, but  prosperous  under  the  Roman  government;  they  had 
lost  both  national  animosity  and  military  ardour.     The  Punic 
general  had  still  to  depend  mainly  on  his  own  army  of  about 
40,000  men,  a  force  far  too  small  to  hold  his  new  acquisitions  and 
to  begin  a  vigorous  attack  on  Roman  Italy. 

His  military  genius  at  once  seized  on  the  first  step  to  be  taken, 
the  securing  a  strategic  capital  for  his  half  of  the  peninsula,  in  a 
city  only  second  to  Rome  itself ;  and,  if  possible,  the  obtaining 
of  a  port  in  Campania,  to  communicate  with  Carthage.  So  he 
hastened  from  the  field  of  CannaB  to  Capua,  without  even  waiting 
to  storm  the  camp  at  Canusium,  and  was  received  at  that  city 
with  open  gates,  though  not  without  conditions  which  proved  that 
the  Capuans  had  no  intention  of  investing  him  with  a  military 
tyranny  such  as  Pyrrhus  had  exercised  over  Tarentum,  for  he  was 
not  to  call  the  citizens  to  arms  without  their  consent  More  than 
this,  his  designs  upon  the  Campanian  ports  were  frustrated  by  the 
energy  of  the  commander  who  now  handled  the  small  Roman 
army.    Marcellus  at  once  proved  his  qualities  as  a  captain  by 
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Iv^ctii^n^  up  firom  the  camp  at  Canusium,  and  following"  Hannibal 
to  Te:srL:un  Siiioinum,  in  Xorthern  Campania,  where  he  was  joined 
:  J  rLiu:'.  irvviiiriits  h;i6tily  sent  from  Rome,  while  the  dictator,  M. 
Jun:;-^  I\::^  fallowed  with  the  newly  raised  levies.     Mareellus 
w^i>  :'.u^<  s^^icimrod  frt>m  Hannibal  by  the  Vultmnus;  but  it  was 
r::  1:1^  vl;-.v:  to  remain  on  the  defensive.     Advancing  to  Cssi- 
l^:L\ir.u  A'^  i  I'vAminjT  that  Capna  had  already  fallen,  he  threw  a 
^rrr.>;n  i:::^  XeajvIL?,  which,  with  the  other  great  port  of  Cum» 
A::i  ;l:e  h.II  fortress  of  Nuceria,  had  remained  faithful  to  the 
K  r.:.vrj? :  arivi  then*  keeping  along  the  heights  to  avoid  the  supe- 
rior rVrA't!^  of  the  enemy,  he  hastened  to  Nola,  where  the  two 
jcctlos  w^re  srill  debating  on  resistance  or  surrender.    He  not 
e:'.>  scvurevl  the  fcrtre^^s,  but  repulsed  an  attack  made  by  Han- 
ii.Vvil  in  ivr^k  u*  an  omen  of  a  greater  success  which  was  soon  to 
f  r.  V,     Af^or  this  the  Punic  army  went  into  winter  quarters  at 
C^i:  ;*.A.  the  mocst  luximous  city  of  Italy,  after  three  years  of  inces- 
Swu;:  ex:vc?ur^  in  the  field.     Such  a  scene  of  repose  after  such 
ex^:r:i;us  cvmld  not  but  be  most  injurious  to  discipline;  but  its 
<n\v::?  haw  Iven  enormously  exaggerated  by  the  rhetorical  histo- 
rians wh.^  w:>hovl  to  give  at  once  an  easy  and  striking  account  of 
H,ti;:::lars  sulvseijueiit  reverses.     The  ensuing  campaign  proves 
tliAt  h::?  amiy  h;ul  lost  little  of  its  efficiency. 

Nv  r  w;*^  the  o^iivwity  of  Hannibal  overclouded  by  the  novelty 
cf  his  |v\>;::oa.  any  more  than  he  was  dazzled  by  success.  His 
irvuius,  like  X:*{v!ivn*s  in  the  cami>aign  of  1814,  shone  with  its 
^rvarest  brilMunoy  in  the  defensive  war  to  which  the  Bomans  had 
5;t  Ias:  found  the  means  of  reducing  him ;  but  his  temper  b^aa 
to  show  sviiiproms  <^f  yielding  to  the  pressure  of  anxiety.  He 
ojy  iiovl  the  new  season  by  reiluoing  some  of  the  Campanian  towns 
wh;oh  had  hitherto  resisted  him,  and  treated  their  senates  with  a 
s^evorirv  not  Ukelv  to  aid  his  cause.  Meanwhile,  three  Roman 
armies  tvX'k  tlie  fiehl.  under  the  two  consuls — ^Tiberius  Sempro- 
iiiiis  Onuvhus,  who  had  been  master  of  the  horse  in  the  preceding 
year^  and  the  vetenm  Q.  Fabius  Maximus — and  under  M.  Claudius 
MarvvIIus  as  proconsul,  with  the  design  of  enclosing  Hannibal. 
Fabius  watoheil  the  right  bank  of  the  Vultumus;  Mareellus 
oeeupit\l  his  old  gnnind  on  the  hills  about  Nola ;  and  Gracchus, 
establishing  himself  on  the  coast,  protected  Cumfe  from  an  attack 
of  the  Cam[>anians,  and  repulsed  a  renewed  attempt  upon  the 
town  by  Hannibal  himself  A  fourth  army  was  posted  at 
Luceria,  under  the  prtetor  M.  Valerius,  at  once  to  watch  for  any 
attempt  fit)m  Macedonia  upon  the  eastern  coast,  and  to  co-operate 
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with  Marcellus  in  chastising  the  revolted  Samnites  and  Lucanians, 
whose  complaints  began  to  make  Hannibal  uneasy.  To  restore 
his  communications  with  Apulia,  he  made  a  vehement  attack  on 
Marcellus,  under  the  walls  of  Nola.  The  victory  of  the  proconsul, 
follovfing  on  his  previous  repulse  of  Hannibal  from  the  same 
place,  inflicted  the  first  great  blow  on  the  prestige  of  Carthaginian 
invincibility.  Hannibal  was  obliged  to  pass  on  into  Apulia, 
whither  he  was  closely  followed  by  Marcellus. 

All  hopes  of  resuming  his  career  of  victory  now  depended  upon 
reinforcements  from  Carthage  and   Spain,  from  Macedonia  and 
Syracuse ;  and  the  interest  of  the  war  is  for  a  time  transferred  to 
those  countries.     Had  the  impulse  given  by  the  news  of  Cannae 
continued  to  work  at  Carthage,  her  resources  would  have  suflSiced 
for  all  the  wants  of  Hannibd ;  but  after  the  safe  transport  of 
4000  Africans  to  Locri  had  proved  that  the  way  was  open  for  the 
admission  of  any  number  of  troops  into  Italy,  the  peace  party 
regained  its  ascendancy  in  the  Punic  Senate,  and  Hannibal  was 
mocked  with  the  reply  to  his  prayers  for  help,  that  his  victories 
rendered  it  superfluous.     Of  Macedonia,  which  will  claim  atten- 
tion at  a  later  period,  it  is  enough  now  to  say  that  Philip's 
courage  failed  him,  and  he  did  only  just  enough  to  draw  upon 
himself  an  offensive  war.     With  equal  vigour  the  Romans  turned 
upon  the  Carthaginians  in  Spain  and  their  new  allies  at  Syracuse, 
effectaally  intercepting  aid  from  those  quarters,  as  will  presently 
be  related*     Thus  Hannibal  was  again  left  to  his  own  resources. 
Hifi  head-quarters  were  at  Arpi  in  Apulia,  where  he  was  con- 
fronted by  Gracchus,* now  proconsul,  while  Marcellus  and  Fabius 
Maximus,  who  had  been  again  elected  to  the  consulship,  still 
held  Campania,  and  were  preparing  to  recover  Capua.     Hastening 
to  Campania,  Hannibal  arrived  in  time  to  protect  the  capital,  but 
he  was  unable  to  save  Casilinum.     Tiberius  Gracchus  had  suc- 
cessftd  encounters  with  the  second  Carthaginian  army  of  Hanno, 
which  held  the  country  of  the  Bruttii ;  and  in  one  of  these  near 
Beneventum  he  gave  an  earnest  of  his  family's  championship  of 
liberty,  by  conferring  freedom  and  the  Roman  franchise  on  the 
slaves  who  had  mainly  contributed  to  win  the  battle. 

Meanwhile  both  parties  were  anxiously  watching  the  move- 
ments in  Sicily  and  Macedonia.  All  the  ports  of  Bruttii  were  in 
Hannibal's  possession,  with  the  important  exception  of  Rhegium. 
Established  firmly  in  that  fortress  and  in  Messana,  the  Romans 
preserved  the  link  between  Italy  and  Sicily,  and  they  had  rein- 
forced Tarentum  and  Brundisium  in  view  of  the  expected  attempt 
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from  Macedonia.  For  the  like  reason,  it  became  of  vital  conse- 
quence  to  Hannibal  to  obtain  one  of  these  ports.  Foiled  in  an 
attack  upon  Tarentum  (6.c.  214),  he  remained  in  its  neighbour- 
hood the  whole  of  the  following  year,  carrying  on  an  irregnltf 
defensive  warfare,  and  more  and  more  losing  his  hold  upon  the 
Italians  (b.o.  213).  The  resistance  of  Tarentnm  was  at  length 
overcome,  not  by  the  force  of  the  Punic  arms,  but  by  the  foolish 
passion  of  the  authorities  at  Rome.  The  intrigues  of  Hannibal's 
agents  were  successful  with  the  hostages  who  had  been  taken 
for  the  fidelity  of  the  Greek  cities,  and  those  of  Tarentum  and 
Thurii  attempted  to  escape.  They  were  recaptured  and  put  to 
death.  The  exajsperated  Tarentines  formed  a  plot,  which  the 
negligence  of  the  Roman  governor  gave  them  the  opportunity  to 
carry  out.  Hannibal  wajs  admitted  into  Tarentum;  the  citadel 
alone  was  saved,  and  the  necessity  of  reinforcing  its  garrison 
entailed  the  loss  of  Metapontum,  while  Thurii  and  Heradea 
followed  the  example  of  Tarentum  (b.o.  212).  Fortunately  for 
the  Romans,  their  decisive  victory  in  Sicily  enabled  them  to  take 
new  measures  to  prevent  the  Macedonian  king  from  using  the 
door  thus  opened  into  Italy ;  and  the  calamity  which  at  the  same 
time  befel  them  in  Spain  was  too  remote  to  be  at  all  of  equal 
consequence.  It  is  time  to  cast  a  look  at  the  great  events  which 
had  meanwhile  occurred  on  those  secondary  theatres  of  the  war. 

Spain,  as  we  have  seen,  had  been  entered  by  a  Roman  army 
shortly  after  Hannibal  had  left  it,  and  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
exaggerate  the  importance  of  Scipio'a  decision,  not  to  withdraw 
for  the  defence  of  Italy  the  army  destined  *to  attack  Hannibal's 
real  base.  We  have  seen  how  he  followed  his  brother  Cneius  into 
Spain,  and  how  the  country  within  the  Ebro  was  overrun,  and  the 
passes  of  the  Pyrenees  secured ;  how  successes  were  gained  beyond 
tliat  river,  and  Hasdrubal  himself  defeated  in  the  attempt  to  lead 
to  Italy  the  succours  so  much  needed  by  his  brother.  It  is  impor- 
tant to  understand  the  relations  of  the  natives  to  the  combatants, 
and  this  first,  of  the  many  occasions  on  which  Spain  has  been  the 
theatre  of  the  conflicts  of  mighty  nations  for  empire,  presents  an 
opportunity  for  fixing  the  place  of  the  peninsula  in  the  history  of 
the  world.  The  character  of  the  Spaniards  has  exhibited  in  every 
age  a  remarkable  assemblage  of  qualities  corresponding  to  the 
mixture  of  its  population.  The  position  of  the  peninsula  has  laid 
it  open  to  the  influx  of  various  races,  who  entered  partly  across  the 
chain  of  the  Pyrenees,  by  which  it  is  almost  severed  from  Europe; 
partly  across  the  narrow  straits,  which  rather  link  than  separate  it 
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Irom  Africa;  and  partly  by  way  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
islands  of  Corsica,  Sardinia,  and  the  Balearic  group.     No  distinct 
traces,  however,  are  left  of  any  peopling  of  the  peninsula  by  way 
of  the  sea,  as  distinct  from  that  by  the  Straits,  and  the  Iberian 
population  of  the  islands  seems  to  have  spread  from,  rather  than 
to,  the  mainland.     With  regard  to  the  other  routes,  ethnographers 
have  frequently  been  misled  by  the  common  tendency  to  regard 
water  as  making  a  more  decided  severance  than  mountains  be- 
tween nations,  especially  when  they  belong  to  what  it  has  pleased 
the  formal  geographers  to  call  diflFerent  quarters  of  the  world.* 
From  this  point  of  view,  it  has  been  usual  to  assume  that  the 
Iberians — the  most  characteristic  element  of  the  Spanish  popu- 
lation, and  those  from  whom  the  country  derived  its  Greek  name 
of  Iberia  f — ^were  also  the  aborigines,  and  that  the  Celts — ^who  are 
found  mingled  with  them — ^were  later  immigrants  from  beyond 
the  Alps.     But,  as  Niebuhr  perceived,  with  his  usual  sagacity, 
the  opposite  was  in  all  probability  the  actual  process.     In  all 
ages  of  recorded  history,  Spain  has  proved  practically  more  acces- 
sible by  the  Straits  than  by  the  Pyrenees.    It  is  a  most  significant 
fact  that  the  Vandals,  who  at  first  poured  down  upon  the  Boman 
Empire  from  the  North,  nevertheless  entered  Spain  from  the 
South,  and  the  course  both  of  that  and  the  Moorish  invasion 
guides  us  to  the  movements  that  preceded  the  historic  age.     As 
from  the  period  when  the  compact  civilization  of  the  province — 
almost  more  Boman  than  Italy  itself — was  no  longer  able  to  resist 
the  barbarian  deluge,  so  probably  before  the  first  beginnings  of 
civilization  opposite  waves  encountered   one   another   as    they 
swept  from  north  to  south  over  the  surface  of  the  peninsula.     The 
parallel  seems  to  hold  good,  even  with   respect  to  the  general 
dividing  line  between  the  two  floods  of  population.     The  Sierra 

*  Another  example  of  the  working  of  this  fSdlacy  is  seen  in  the  common  notion 
that  Egypt  belongs  to  Africa  rather  than  Asia.  In  the  outset  of  our  work  we  insisted 
on  the  merely  formal  and  therefore  misleading  nature  of  the  division  of  the  great 
tripartite  continent  of  the  eastern  hemisphere.  In  the  light  of  physical  geography, 
it  is  much  more  natural  to  see  in  the  basin  of  the  Mediterranean  one  principal  divi- 
sion, lying  between  the  Alps  and  their  eastern  prolongations  on  the  north,  and  the 
Atlas  and  Desert  on  the  south. 

f  The  Greeks  also  called  it  (like  Italy)  by  the  name  of  Hesptria  (the  land  of  the 
Evening  Star),  a  specific  application  of  their  generic  poetical  name  for  the  west  of 
Europe.  The  Roman  Hiapania,  the  native  EspafUi,  and  our  i^atn— properly  Spauy 
or  Sapan^vA  supposed  by  some  to  be  of  Punic,  by  others  of  Iberian  derivation. 
W.  von  Humboldt  connects  it  with  the  Basque  erpaiia,  a  border^  or  edge,  as  the 
margin  of  Europe  towards  the  ocean.  His  work  entitled  PrUfung  der  UrUerauduingen 
^tber  die  Urhmoohner  Hiapanisns,  Berlin,  1621,  is  an  invaluable  authority. 
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Maremtj  wliich  80  long  separated  the  Moon  of  Andalasia  from 
the  Croths  of  the  rest  of  the  peninsula,  appears  also  to  have  been 
the  great  boondarj  between  the  Iberians  and  the  Celts.  Bat  in 
the  one  case,  as  in  the  other,  the  strcnger  intmsire  races  of  the 
south  pressed  bejond  the  boundary,  and  formed  the  great  nation 
of  the  Celtiberians,  betweei  the  Sierra  Morena  and  the  Ebro, 
while  the  pore  Celts — as  has  been  their  fiaite  in  other  lands — ^were 
pressed  back  into  the  moontains  and  comers  of  the  peninsula,— 
the  hills  of  Cantabiia  on  the  north,  the  highlands  about  ihid  upper 
courses  of  the  Tagos,  the  Donro,  and  the  Minho,  and  the  peninsula 
of  the  Algarres  in  the  south  of  Portugal,  which  retained  the  name 
of  Celtice. 

It  is,  of  course,  not  safe  to  lay  too  much  stress  on  the  mere 
names  ap{died  to  countries,  and  that  after  the  completion  of  the 
changes  of  which  the  cause  is  to  be  sought ;  but  Herodotos's  use 
of  the  name  Celtice j  not  only  for  the  whole  west  of  Europe,  bnt 
specifically  for  Spain,  is  a  strong  argument  for  the  yiew,  that  the 
original  Celtic  population  of  Graul  extended  also  beyond  the  Pyre- 
nees. Whether  the  Celts  there  displaced  an  older  aboriginal  race 
is  a  question  as  to  which  we  have  no  evidence ;  but  various  indi- 
cations tend  to  prove  that  they  were  in  their  turn  displaced  by  the 
Iberians,  and  did  not  force  in  themselves  among  them.  The  posi- 
tions they  occupied  in  historic  times  were  those  of  a  conquered,  not 
a  conquering  race ;  while  the  Iberians,  so  far  from  retiring  before 
the  Celts,  were  able  to  intrude  upon  the  latter  in  their  own  GaUic 
country,  where  they  formed  the  chief  element  in  the  population  of 
Aquitania  and  Languedoc. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  under  the  generic  name  of  Iberians 
the  ancient  writers  include  many  tribes  differing  very  oonspicnonslj 
from  each  other.  The  Turduli  and  Turdetani  of  Andalusia  pro- 
bably received  a  large  portion  of  Phoenician  blood:  the  Celti- 
berians of  the  centre  attest  by  their  very  name  the  admixture  of 
a  Celtic  element,  though  the  Iberian  predominated :  it  was  in  the 
great  valley  of  the  Ebro  and  between  that  river  and  the  Pyrenees 
that  the  pure  Iberians  had  their  principal  seat  in  historic  times;* 

*  The  Tberi  are  tlie  people  about  the  Iberus^  juat  as  the  Indi  (or  SindS)  are  Utf 
people  about  the  Indus  (or  Sind) :  but  the  question  remains,  whether  the  people  took 
their  name  from  the  river,  or  conyersely.  If  we  admit  the  former  as  the  soondcr 
▼iew,  and  accept  the  theory  of  the  original  Celtic  population  of  Spain,  we  o»y 
derive  the  name  from  the  Celtic  aber,  tocUer;  and  so  add  the  Iberians  to  the  long  list 
of  peoples  whose  appellation  is  to  be  sought  in  another  language  than  their  own. 
The  resemblance  of  name  to  the  Iberians  of  the  Caucasus  can  only  be  connderad 
accidental.     The  Celtie  origin  of  the  very  name  of  the  Iberians  would,  if  estaUiahed^ 
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and  hence  they  spread  to  the  northern  side  of  the  Pyrenees. 
Strabo  expressly  states  that  the  earlier  Greek  writers  applied  the 
name  of  Iberia  to  the  whole  of  the  great  isthmus  between  the 
gulfs  of  Biscay  and  Lyons,  as  far  east  as  the  Rhone ;  and  the 
northern  limit  may  be  fixed  at  the  Garonna  The  descendants  of 
the  ancient  Iberians  are  still  found  in  the  Basque  population  of 
these  regions,  preserving  to  this  day  the  language  and  character 
of  their  forefathers.  The  Iberian  character,  indeed,  appears  in  the 
general  type  of  the  modem  Spaniard ;  but  the  Spanish  language 
is  a  mere  branch  of  the  Latin,  with  subordinate  elements  derived 
from  the  Celtic,  Iberian,  Gk)thic,  and  Arabic. 

The    Basque  or    Biscayan   language    has    been   investigated 
"with  great  zeal  by  modem  philologers,  one  of  whom  pronounces 
it  equal,  in  the  way  of  philological  importance  and  interest,  to 
any  two  other  languages  of  the  world.*    This  interest  arises  in 
great  measure  from  the  mystery  that  surrounds  the  affinities  of 
the  language,  and  that  mystery  involves  the  origin  of  the  Iberian 
race.     The  isolated  position  of  the  Basque  among  languages  is 
just  what  we  might  have  expected  from  the  relation  of  the  Spanish 
peninsula  to  the  mass  of  Europe,  severed  from  which  by  a  great 
mountain  chain  it  juts  out  at  the  extreme  west  into  the  speechless 
ocean;  while  even  within  this  isolated  domain  the  ancient  dialect 
has  been  submerged  for  two  thousand  years  beneath  the  language 
of  the  Soman  conquerors,  and  so  too  for  fifteen  hundred  years  in 
the  adjoining  provinces  of  Gaul.    Corsica  and  Sardinia  had  indeed 
an  Iberian  population;  but  their  original  languages  are  almost 
entirely  lost    Nor  has  comparative  philology  discovered  any  other 
family  near  enough  to  the  Basque  to  afford  a  safe  basis  of  com- 
parison ;  and  the  language  itself  never  attracted  any  considerable 
attention,  till  a  knowledge  of  it  was  required  by  linguistic  and 
ethnical    investigations.      The  Biscayans  themselves,    like    the 
patriotic  Celtic   amateurs,  have  studied  their  own  language,  as 
Dr.   Latham  remarks,  "with  more  zeal  than  criticism."     The 
same  writer  sums  up  the  comparison  of   the  Basque  with  the 
languages  of  Europe  in  the  observation  that,  excluding  a  few 
words  obviously  of  later  introduction,  as  "  spirit,"  "  angel,"  and 
BO  forth,  "  with  the  Latin  there  is  no  Bask  word  in  common  :  nor 

go  &r  to  cotintarbalance  the  evidence  for  the  prior  antiquity  of  the  Iberians  from  the 
prevailing  names  of  tribes  (Ijatham,  p.  680) ;  besides  that  snch  evidence  seems  as 
irrelevant  as  it  wonld  be  to  infer,  on  similar  grounds,  the  priority  of  the  Saxons  to 
the  Celts  in  England. 
*  Latham,  SUmeMs  of  Camparative  Philology^  chap.  Ixzzi.  p.  675. 
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:  HIT  ys  wrjL  ibe  Geniuui :  nor  yet  with  the 
iir  -^  -rr^  zin:  Hizizt^z*  liere  is  notfaing,  in  short,  like 
r  JL  >.»rtitf!:T^  C^striL  ^r  Wesi«n  Enit^''     Only  with 


^  1  iuL.2>±  iC'i  litt  SjiTiTLr  raifrts  do  we  find  some  few  words 

rr.TT.  ii  •  I  ':*s5:*  ic  i>:  lar?:^  to  sapp»t  the  theoiy  bailt 

•  :l  zirJiL.  zi^  ziiz  r:i-a2i5  w«:^  ibe  ranains  of  an  original 

.-  c^  vT.t'^  -iciff  SvceM  over  Western  Enrope— like 


^c  rir^T  .1.7  v-L^  -^^  itT»  ir:K>^  in  Scwihem  Asia — before  the 

rr'..T:..^rT^T  z^   z  zih  Jii::=^  ibf  G^rraas.  the  Sumatians,  and  the 

3  ^.^^^.uifr  ir  CL  Ai^Uk.    Trai:  sn:::.  a  race  did  once  peq>Ie  the  ex- 

r*tziK  ^1^-^  a^  vul  a^  rii*  rcbir  jitrs  ci  the  world  beyond  the 

:^.-^i    c  jriLin^i-I  rj^"  .TAZiic^  is  ^?^T  I»>:'hable  from  analogy; 

;  IT  vt  iLii?c  J  •  ^  littvitr*  i:^  lie  cci^in  ci  the  Iberians.    Oq 

i^'t  :=v  ^-    k  -sjir«-i  2L»  crj  TuiosTr-j*  resecibiances  haTe  been  traced 

1     ti-i   I^.r.'ttT  iaJt-^'s;.  *zji  sull  r>:ce  ;o  the  Coptic}    Thoogfa 

t:"<c  i^-^z^-aii,-:?  4K  sCiI  id  jckitt,  theraie  the  most  that 

*- .!.. -i^-^..^  "f  7  iJi  U.C7  :ttr  finjsi :  a^i.  so  fv  as  they  go,  they 

j*:r^.r-   T--i  ti»i  rrsfcLn'  (L  :c  ar  Aidadc  p.-folatioD  of  Xorthem 

-*«r-r:i  :  1  c  t::rKjr}tuin  ^.^w%  rrar  si.h  a  f^pnladon  would  extend 

:^-r'  Jir,'  >:a>.T-     JLi  ri»f  2d.>«?.  tlkf  rese^sblance  is  insoffident  to 

^L  .If  7-   a  iir.ufv;  EL  a?  7^"  wibfcidr  the  Basque  belongs  to  the 

S:-ii-**i;   ,r  !!»£  Ar^ii  iizi£x;  wUe  its  grammar  seems  to  be 

^  Ti'.r  . c  rio^  JLT^ liTLzaLnr-*  jVrrr  wiiich  is  characteristic  of  the 

Ti.-!*:  :uL   l*j:.r^ic*:^     Fs-iare  lie  LTpcvhesis  most  nearly  ac- 

o  U.Z  ~  :^  i  c  ziK  iiL.-z<  2?  lit:  :£  li*  ~r.ijatii:>n  by  way  of  North 

-^.^■-^  i^-i  t:ii  Scripts  :c  a;n  crkcial  r*i»  whose  language  had 

T-  c  y-iv  ^.iis^'i  :»:7  cii  ib*  a^:^! -rizadre  sta^    A  more  accurate 

k:lv  *  :•  ^-^   .c  liii  iiii-r-ikrtxs^  azii  races  d  the  earth  mav  reveal 


^  *  r:ac  05^  uii  ji^M^ua  a:  y:«»-rr  ik^ieoe.  wii^  is  derired  from  the  incwt 

--  — ».i. 

*  T:-  >*  aiTf  *-  ».4r  ua:  r  jut  S?  jLt^c-sc^Mc  ro  ct*  tbm.    T^  vwds  signifjiig 
i-    ^   .-.    ..    -    f    -...   .-Mr'  -f  I.  4:rt  :x  lirf  Ka^^i&  >3.v».  t^rmoi,  fmrn^  and  mri  or 

rv  ^  .-.2.  «,_-:  .--.^^  :...-^  .. — ^^  «>:  «.•»«:*  ix  lie  Basjcc.  ctnfrxfv,  nrtfiih,  and 
*-^  Aj-i  J  Z2v  >...*   .a.w  -r:— /^  -.>«.  asi  :^     s«i^  are  Hkc  aea&tj  ^^t**^!*  frgs 

C  A  ,^  ■  X  i-T*-^  .1  55)i  Tc-jiL.r.T,  m--i>  as  z^sfnuf  b  ahnn  Md  to  be  a  tint% 
^f^\s:  ,v  :  !■;  u:T :.  r  c  ^i^ijrsjyrf*.  Tifrf »  a  tattiai:  exnpJe  of  sack  a  reaemblaBot 
^-^.«  :>.*  lste*.Tv    iM,-^  jrt^  *»•  aaz^K.  a3>i  tie  CVpiic  omi,  jbmi,  aal  thm^  the 

*  r.r^  r.  .  *  r^  r*css*^^  rnft*ii*  a  r=r-v<»  worf  of  tlw  gnat  vncertaiBtT  of  tte 
T/.  *^. .  .-..  «t.v-^  :i^  ^..3,  ^^  :^  wi;  w  itU]  lie  <^^  to  phikaoKiol  asd'etluikal 


t.'' 


>>*v»    ■» 


>^a:    ,»  ^-m  .->  t:v  rn««^-:  r^rs^i^rs-T  of  ctrukxa  opinions  wmoog  the  wita- 
^v55^  .V  w.a»  *i..i  .^^-:  *fecs:a::c««  nfua  rewjit  Ucts  baye  led  to  iajtm  tke 
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It  is  much  easier  to  describe  the  character  of  the  ancient  Iberians ; 
for  this  has  been  perpetuated  more  widely  than  their  language  in 
the  whole  Spanish  nation.  The  resemblance  has  been  admirably 
traced  by  Dr.  Arnold: — "The  grave  dress,  the  temperance  and 
sobriety,  the  unyielding  spirit,  the  extreme  indolence,  the  per- 
severance in  guerilla  warfare,  and  the  remarkable  absence  of  the 
highest  military  qualities,  ascribed  by  the  Greek  and  Roman 
writers  to  the  ancient  Iberians,  are  all  more  or  less  characteristic 
of  the  Spaniards  of  modem  times.  The  courtesy  and  gallantry 
of  the  Spaniard  to  women  has  also  come  down  to  him  from  his 
Iberian  ancestors:  in  the  eyes  of  the  Greeks,  it  was  an  argrmient  of 
an  imperfect  civilization,  that  among  the  Iberians  the  bridegroom 
gave,  instead  of  receiving  a  dowry;  that  daughters  sometimes 
inherited,  to  the  exclusion  of  sons,  and,  thus  becoming  the  heads 
of  the  family,  gave  portions  to  their  brothers,  that  they  might  be 
provided  with  suitable  wives.  In  another  point,  the  great  dilBFer- 
ence  between  the  people  of  the  south  of  Europe  and  those  of  the 
Teutonic  stock  was  remarked  also  in  Iberia:  the  Iberians  were  igno- 
rant, but  not  simple-hearted ;  on  the  contrary,  they  were  cunning 
and  mischievous,  with  habits  of  robbery  almost  indomitable — ^fond 
of  brigandage,  though  incapable  of  the  great  combinations  of  war."* 
The  incapacity  here  referred  to  arose,  not  so  much  from  a  want  of 
military  genius,  or  even  from  that  mixture  of  self-sufficiency  and 
instability  of  which  our  own  times  have  had  ftdl  experience,  as 
from  the  disunion  of  the  several  tribes — and  not  merely  their 
disunion,  but  the  mutual  exasperation  which  has  made  them  the 
helpless  victims  of  foreign  foes,  or  the  still  more  helpless  de- 
pendents of  foreign  friends,  whom  they  have  afterwards  requited 
with  ingratitute  and  hatred.  It  is  only  when  driven  to  bay  behind 
the  walls  of  cities  that  they  have  shewn  the  matchless  endurance 
which  have  made  the  sieges  of  Saguntum  and  Numantia,  Gerona 
and  Zaragoza,  equally  memorable  in  ancient  and  modern  history. 
In  Condi's  "  History  of  the  Arabs,"  a  general,  in  his  despatch  to 
the  Caliph,  says  of  the  Spaniards,  "  On  horseback  they  are  eagles ; 
in  the  defence  of  their  towns,  lions ;  but  in  the  field  they  are  women. ' ' 

claims  of  the  genus  lumto  to  a  high  antiqnity,  it  is  scarcely  superfluous  to  say  a  little 
upon  a  question  eren  more  transcendental  than  the  Fin  hypothesis.  They  suggest 
the  possibility  of  certain  outlying  members  of  our  kind  having  belonged  to  certain 
continents  now  under  water.  One  of  these,  or  a  part  of  one,  was  in  the  parts  beyond 
Spain.  If  so,  the  Bask  area  may  be  the  remains  of  a  vast  Atlantic  system,  of  which 
Madeira  and  the  Azores  are  fragments,  belonging  to  the  miocene  period." — Latham, 
Bknunts  of  CcmpmraUte  Philology,  p.  688. 
•  Arnold,  HisUyry  of  Bome^  vol.  iii.  pp.  896,  897. 
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Such  a  people  counted  for  but  little  in  the  contest  *«^^*™ 
the    Carthaginians  and    ihe  Bomanfl;    except  to  *«™Pf^ 
movements  of  both  by  attempts  to  gain  their  ahnost  ^J^^ 
adhesion.     The  result  was  an  irr^ular  war,  the  inddents  of  wtoA 
are  extremely  difficult  to  trace.    The  natives  were  l^>an  the  wtote 
disposed  to  regard  the  Bomans  as  deliver«8 ;  and  the  gains  of 
the  two  Scipios,  supported  by  the  ftdl  army  who  became  veteraM 
under  their  command,  secured  a  decisive  superiority.    He  city  of 
Tarraco  {Tarragona),  with  its  new  harbours  and  foitificatioBa, 
formed  a  base  between  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Ebro,  and  wait  &r  to 
counterbalance  the  Punic  possession  of  New  Cardiage  (n-a  216> 
In  the  fourth  year  of  the  war  the  Scipios  advanced  mto  Andalusia, 
and  gained  two  brilliant  victories  at  Dliturgi  and  Intibili  (b.c.  215> 
The  capture  of  Saguntum  in  the  next  campaign  revenged  the 
great  disaster  with  which  the  war  had  begun,  and  gave  the  Ro- 
mans a  second  fortress,  between  the  Ebro  and  New  Carthage 
(b.c.  214).     Nor  were  the  operations  of  the  Scipios  confined  to 
Spain.     Reversing  the  process  by  which  Hannibal  had  attacked 
Italy,  they  prepared  to  attack  Africa  by  way  of  Spain ;   and  fteir 
first  step  was  to  secure  an  ally  among  the  native  princes.     It  is  on 
this  occasion  that  we  first  meet  with  the  names  of  Syfhax  and 
Masinissa,  who  bore  so  conspicuous  a  part  in  the  last  i)eriod  of  the 
war.   The  great  nation  of  the  Numidians,  extending  from  the  rivff 
Malva  on  the  west  to  the  Ampsaga  on  the  east,  was  divided  into 
the  two.  tribes  of  the  Massaesylii  and  the  Massylii,  the  fonner 
occupying  the  western  and  larger  division,  which  corresponded  to 
the  modern  provinces  of  Oran  and  Algiers ;  the  latter  the  eastern 
division,  or  the  province  of  Constantineh.     Syphax  was  the  king 
of  the  Masseesylians ;  the  king  of  the  Massylians  was  Gala,  father 
of  the  more  renowned  Masinissa.     The  natural  rivalry  between 
princes  ruling  over  two  hordes  of  the  same  untamed  barbarians, 
and  each  covetous  of  the  other's  dominions,  made  it  easy  for  the 
Carthaginians  and  Romans  to  enlist  them  in  their  quarrels.    S7- 
phax  was  gained  over  to  the  side  of  the  Bomans,  and  what  he 
might  have  done,  had  they  been  able  to  support  him  with  an 
army,  was  shewn  by  the  successes  he  achieved  for  a  time  with  his 
own  troops  officered  by  Romans.     The  Libyan  farmers  shewed 
their  usual  readiness  to  desert  Carthage  at  the  first  alarm  of  sn 
invasion ;   and  Hasdrubal  himself  was  recalled  from  Spam  to  put 
down  their  disaffection,  while  Gala  was  incited  to  make  war  upon 
his  rival.     His  son  Masinissa  now  began,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
nve,  the  long  career  which  only  terminated  with  his  ninetieth 
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Marching  against  Syphax  with  an  overwhelming  force,  he 
defeated  him  and  compelled  him  to  sue  for  pe^ce,  while  Hasdrubal 
uifllcted  on  thq  Libyans  the  wonted  revenge  of  Carthage  against 
lier  revolted  subjects. 

Sis  departure  had  left  the  Scipios  to  become  the  undisputed 
masters  of  the  peninsula,  and  to  mature  their  schemes  for  carrying 
Hie  ^war  into  Africa.    But  all  was  changed  when  Hasdrubal  returned 
from  Africa  flushed  with  victory,  followed  by  large  reinforcements 
imder  his  brother  Mago*  and  Hasdrubal  the  son  of  Gisgo.     To 
meet  their  overpowering  numbers,  the  Scipios  fell  back  upon  the 
natives,  and  took  20,000  Celtiberians  into  their  pay.     The  faith- 
lessness of  these  allies,  combined  with  the  fatal  error  of  dividing 
their  forces,  proved  the  ruin  of  the  Romans.     Hasdrubal  Barca, 
^wlio  was  opposed  to  Cneius  Scipio,  bribed  the  Celtiberians  to  leave 
the  Boman  camp^  and  Scipio  was  forced  to  retreat     A  far  worse 
disaster  befel  the  larger  body  of  the  Roman  forces  under  Publius 
Scipio.     Attacked  by  the  united  armies  of  the  other^Hasdrubal  and 
Mago,  he  was  in  danger  of  being  completely  surrounded  by  the 
arrival  of  a  body  of  Spanish  auxiliaries.     His  bold  resolution  to 
break  out  of  the  net  by  crushing  this  advancing  force  was  frus- 
trated by  the  pursuit  of  the  Numidian  horse  under  Masinissa. 
While  the  Romans,  thus  cut  off  from  their  camp,  and  already 
engaged  with  the  Iberians  in  front,  turned  to  meet  the  charges  of 
the  light  horse,  time  was  given  for  the  Punic  infantry  to  come 
tip :  the  Romans  were  overpowered  by  numbers,  and  their  resist- 
ance ceased  with  the  fall  of  their  general,  who  might  solace  his 
last  moments  with  the  thought  that  his  son  had  already  given 
promise  of  being  his  avenger.      Cneius  Scipio,  who  had  mean- 
while retreated  in  good  order  before  Hasdrubal,  now  found  him- 
self assailed  by  the  three  Punic  armies,  while  the  terrible  Numi- 
dian cavalry  cut  off  his  communications  and  supplies.     He  took 
up  a  position  on  a  hill,  to  sell  his  own  and  his  soldiers'  lives  as 
dearly  as  possible.     The  only  survivors  of  the  slaughter  were  a 
small  body  who  cut  their  way  through  the  enemy  under  C.  Mar- 
cius.    They  were  joined  beyond  the  Ebro  by  a  division  of  the  army 
of  P.  Scipio,  which,  left  in  charge  of  the  camp,  had  been  brought 
off  in  safety  by  the  legate  Titus  Fonteius.     The  army  thus  rallied, 
supported  by  the  garrisons  in  Hither  Spain,t  called  C.  Marcius 
to  the  command ;  and  his  experience  and  energy  made  good  the 

*  Mago  had  carried  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Cannse  to  Carthage, 
f  This  was  the  name  always  giyen  to  the  division  of  Spain  nearest  to  the  conti- 
nent^ between  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Ebro. 
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line  of  the  Ebro.  Bat  all  was  lost  beyond  that  riyer,  and  few  rf 
the  garrisons  had  time  to  retreat  So  long,  however,  as  the  Ebro 
and  Pyrenees  were  held  by  the  Bomans,  the  main  object  of  ihe 
Spanish  war  was  secured  by  preventing  reinforcements  from  passing 
over  into  Italy;  and  the  new  generals  whom  the  Carthaginian 
Senate  had  associated  with  Hasdmbal  did  their  best  to  aid  the 
Roman  canse  by  their  mutaal  dissensions.  Time  was  thus  given 
till  the  arrival  of  the  conqueror  destined  to  retrieve  the  disaster  in 
Spain,  which  was  meanwhile  balanced  by  the  brilliant  success  of 
Marcellus  in  Sicily  (b.c.  212). 

Nowhere  had  the  Romans  seejned  more  secure  at  the  b^imung 
of  the  war.  It  would  have  been  madness  in  the  Sicilians  to  aid 
their  ancient  enemies,  who  would  have  become  far  worse  masters 
than  the  Romans ;  and  Syracuse,  which  alone  retained  its  inde- 
pendence, was  governed  by  Hiero,  the  long-tried  friend  of  Rome. 
But  the  youthful  successor  of  an  aged  sovereign  is  natorally 
tempted  by  mere  novelty,  and  incited  by  counsellors  who  have 
long  been  kept  in  the  back-ground,  to  try  a  new  line  of  poUcy; 
and  there  of  course  survived  an  Anti-Roman  party  among  the 
restless  Syracusans.  The  death  of  Hiero  took  place  just  at  the 
crisis  when  the  battle  of  Canned  had  weakened  the  prestige  of 
Rome.  His  son  Grelo  was  abeady  dead,  and  his  grandson 
Hieronymus,  a  boy  of  fifteen,  entered  into  relations  with  Carthage. 
For  this  cause,  as  well  as  for  the  tyrannical  spirit  which  he  mani- 
fested thus  early,  he  was  assassinated  after  a  reign  of  only  thirteen 
months  (b.c.  215).  The  republic  was  nominally  restored ;  but  in 
reality  the  city  was  the  prey  of  contending  factions,  among  whom 
the  captains  of  the  foreign  mercenaries  held  the  balance.  The 
emissaries  of  Hannibal,  Hippocrates  and  Epicydes,  made  the  mast 
of  the  confusion ;  but  the  citizens  had  already  taken  alarm  at  the 
force  which  had  been  prepared  to  act  under  Marcellus  against 
Hieronymus ;  and  Hippocrates  and  Epicydes,  driven  from  Syracose, 
found  refuge  at  Leontini.  MeanwhUe  Marcellus,  after  his  successes 
against  Hannibal  in  Italy,  had  been  elected  to  the  consulship, 
in  order  to  resume  his  interrupted  expedition  to  Sicily  (B.a  214). 
His  first  act  was  to  storm  Leontini,  and  to  put  to  death  2000 
Roman  deserters.  Hippocrates  and  Epicydes,  who  had  escaped  to 
Herbessus,  were  admitted  into  Syracuse  by  their  partisans.  By  a 
dexterous  use  of  the  example  of  Leontini,  they  deterred  the  citi- 
zens from  attempting  a  reconciliation  with  Rome.  The  magistrates, 
who  were  in  favour  of  peace,  were  put  to  death,  and  the  gates  were 
closed  against  Marcellus. 
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The  consul  now  invested  the  city  both  by  sea  and  land.     His 
chief  attacks  were  made  from  the  sea  against  the  quarter  of  Achra- 
dina  ;  but  he  was  opposed  by  a  master-spirit^  whose  name  shines 
among  the  brightest  in  the  history  of  human  intellect^  the  mathe- 
matician and  natural  philosopher  Abchimedes, — the  Newton  of 
the  ancient  world,  as  Pythagoras  was  its  Copernicus.     It  is  long 
Bince  our  attention  has  been  claimed^  amidst  the  contests  of  re- 
publics and  the  rise  and  fall  of  empires,  by  the  purer  triumphs 
gained  in  the  field  of  science, — ^where  freedom  ever  reigns  supreme, 
or  is  only  questioned,  to  cover  those  who  would  fetter  it  with 
speedy  confiision  and  shame.     Bom  about  the  year  287  B.C.,  Ar- 
chimedes had  reached  the  age  of  seventy-five,  when  he  was 
numbered  among  the  ^^  Martyrs  of  Science.''    An  early  residence 
in    Egypt  had  made  him  acquainted  with   the    science  which 
flourished  at  Alexandria  under  the  patronage  of  the  Ptolemies 
and  the  teaching  of  the  successors  of  Euclid,  who  died  about 
four  years  after  the  birth  of  Archimedes.     He  was  not  only  the 
greatest  mathematician  of  the  ancient  world,  but  in  pure  geometry 
he  was  the  greatest  inventor  of  any  age.     His  discoveries  in  the 
measurement  of  curved  lines — that  is,  their  approximate  reduction 
to  straight  lines  of  equal  length — and  in  relation  to  the  surfaces 
and  volumes  of  the  sphere,  cylinder,  and  cone,  are  astonishing 
triumphs  of  the  genius  that  could  make  them  without  the  aid  of 
the  modem  analysis — an  instrament  which,  in  fact,  borrows  its 
first  principles  from  the  geometrical  reasoning  of  Archimedes. 
One  of  the  most  striking  proofs  of  his  genius  was  given  by  a 
demonstration,  that  it  is  possible  to  assign  a  number  greater  than 
that  of  the  grains  of  sand  which  would  fill  the  sphere  of  the  fixed 
stars.     This  work,*  which  he  addressed  to  Gtelo,  thd  son  of  Hiero, 
in  reply  to  the  ignorant  assertion  of  some  persons,  that  the  sands 
on  the  sea-shore  at  Syracuse  were  infinite  in  number,  involves  the 
principles  both  of  the  method  of  logarithms  and  of  the  infinitesimal 
calculus.    Nor  was  Archimedes  less  supreme  in  the  province  of 
applied  mathematics.     ^^  His  theory  of  the  lever  was  the  founda- 
tion of  statics  tiU  the  discovery  of  the  composition  and  resolution 
of  forces  in  the  time  of  Newton,  and  no  essential  addition  was 
made  to  the  principles  of  the  equilibrium  of  fluids  and  floating 


•  Its  title  is  'O  ▼a^nif,  op  Arenariiu.  Another  carious  example  of  such  prohlems 
is  the  easy  demonstration  that,  among  a  certain  large  number  of  human  beings  ^say 
the  population  of  London,— there  are  at  least  two  who  have  precisely  the  same  number 
of  hairs  upon  their  heads. 
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bodies  established  by  him  till  the  publication  of  Stevin's  researches 
on  the  pressure  of  flaids  in  a-d.  1608."*  His  discovery  of  the 
method  of  determining  specific  gravities  by  immersion  in  a  fluid, 
though  probably  known  to  almost  every  reader,  is  a  fSact  in  the 
history  of  the  world  too  important  to  be  passed  over  with  a  mere 
aUusion.  An  artist,  to  whom  Hiero  had  entrusted  a  certain 
weight  of  gold  to  make  a  crown,  was  suspected  of  having  sub- 
stituted for  a  portion  of  the  gold  an  equal  weight  of  silver.  As 
the  latter  metal  is  lighter  than  the  former,  the  exchange  would  of 
course  increase  the  total  bulk ;  but  how  was  this  to  be  ascertained 
in  the  case  of  such  an  object  as  a  crown,  without  destroying  all  its 
elaborate  workmanship,  and  perhaps  only  casting  shame  on  the 
suspicion  ?  Bevolving  the  problem  incessantly  in  his  mind,  Archi- 
medes happened  to  plunge  into  a  bath  which,  being  too  full,  over- 
flowed. The  solution  flashed  upon  him,  and  he  ran  home  through 
the  streets,  naked  as  he  was,  shouting  out  the  ever-memorable 
*^  Heurekal  Heurekal — I  have  found  it  outi  I  have  found  it  out!  "f 
The  simple  fact,  that  a  body  plunged  in  water  displaces  a  portion 
of  the  fluid  equal  to  its  own  bulk,  for  the  first  time  suggested 
to  the  prepared  mind  of  the  philosopher  the  inference,  that  tiie 
bulk  of  the  immersed  body  might  be  determined  by  measuring 
the  displaced  fluid,  and  then  that  by  weighing  both,  in  the  case 
of  any  body  to  be  experimented  upon,  a  general  standard  might 
be  fixed  for  all  specific  gravities.  It  was  doubtless  by  subseqaent 
investigation  that  Archimedes  arrived  at  the  more  elegant  method, 
which  is  demonstrated  in  his  treatise  on  Hydrostatics,  of  deter- 
mining the  weight  of  the  displaced  water  indirectly  by  the  loss  of 
weight  which  its  upward  pressure  causes  to  the  immersed  body. 

It  was  by  such  applications  of  science  to  practical  affairs  that 
Archimedes  excited,  in  his  own  and  succeeding  ages,  an  admiration 
which  naturally  led  to  some  exaggeration  of  the  facts  themselves. 
Thus  the  story,  that  he  set  fire  to  the  Roman  ships  by  means  of 
the  solar  rays  reflected  to  a  focus  fi*om  a  concave  system  of 
mirrors,  has  always  been  eagerly  discussed ;  and  Buffon  took  the 
trouble  to  prove  its  •possibility  by  igniting  wood  at  a  distance  of 
150  feet  by  means  of  a  concave  system  of  148  plane  mirrors.  The 
argument  of  Qibbon,  that  such  a  surprising  feat  could  hardly  have 
been  invented  had  it  not  really  been  performed,  is  more  plausible 
than  sound ;  for,  when  the  experiment  had  once  been  witnessed  on 

*  Prot  Donkin,  s.  y.  Archimedes,  in  the  Dietumary  of  Greek  and  HomoM  Bio- 
graphy ,  an  article  to  which  the  reader  is  referred  for  further  information. 
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a  small  scale,  it  was  easy  to  imagine  its  perfonnance  on  a  large 
one.      From  the  purely  historical  point  of  view,  the  question  is 
settled  by  the  silence  of  Polybius,  Livy,  and  Plutarch,  who  dwell 
with  admiration  on  the  mechanical  devices  by  which  Archimedes 
destroyed  or  counteracted  all  the  engines  of  Marcellus,  and  com- 
pelled him  to  convert  the  siege  into  a  blockade,  after  eight  months 
of  firoitless  assaults*     In  the  history  of  naval  architecture,  Archi- 
medes was  destined  to  a  posthumous  fame  far  surpassing  that 
which  he  achieved  by  the  immense  ship  he  constructed  for  Hiero. 
That  vessel  is  said  to  have  been  launched  by  the  pressure  of  the 
screw;  and  the  ingenious  application  of  the  same  mechanical 
power  to  the  raising  of  water,  known  as  the  "  Screw  of  Archi- 
medes," had  been  in  use  above  2000  years,  before  the  simple  idea 
of  its  converse  application — ^by  using  a  floating  screw  to  drive 
asvayy  iustead  of  draWy  the  particles  of  water,  the  reaction  of  which 
would  drive  forward  the  vessel  to  which  the  screw  was  fixed — 
revolutionized  the  modem  naval  and  commercial  marines.     Mean- 
while, in  the  defence  of  Syracuse  against  the  Romans,  the  genius 
of  Archimedes  anticipated  the  time  when  sieges  would  depend 
more  on  engineering  science  than  on  brute  force. 

The  time  thus  gained  enabled  the  Carthaginians  to  send  a 
powerful  army  to  the  aid  of  Syracuse.  Landing  at  Heraclea 
Minoa,  Himilco  made  himself  master  of  Agrigentum  (b.c.  213). 
The  severity  of  the  Romans  in  punishing  the  revolt  of  Enna  drove 
most  of  the  smaller  cities  into  the  arms  of  Carthage.  The  position 
of  Marcellus  was  becoming  critical,  when  the  escalade  of  a  part  of 
the  walls,  which  had  been  left  unguarded  during  a  festival,  made 
him  master  of  the  suburb  of  Epipolaa,  with  the  quarters  of  Nea- 
polis  and  Tych^.  The  Romans  had  thus  secured  a  strong  position 
within  the  walls,  when  the  united  armies  of  Himilco  and  Hippo- 
crates advanced  to  the  relief  of  the  city.  They  encamped  in  the 
valley  of  the  Anapus;  and  its  pestilential  marshes,  which  had 
more  than  once  saved  the  city  from  a  besieging  army,  now  proved 
fatal  to  one  that  came  to  its  succour.  The  pestilence  carried  off 
nearly  all  the  Africans,  with  their  general  Himilco.  Hippocrates, 
too,  fell  a  victim,  and  the  surviving  Sicilians  dispersed  to  their 
several  cities.  BomUcar,  who  commanded  the  Carthaginian  fleet, 
retreated  rather  than  risk  a  battle  with  the  Romans,  who  now 
completed  the  investment  of  the  city  by  sea.  Epicydes,  in 
despair,  made  his  escape  to  Agrigentxmi ;  and  the  citizens  were 
already  opening  negotiations  for  a  surrender,  when  the  merce- 
naries once  more  murdered  the  magistrates.    One  of  their  captains 
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admitted  Marcellus  into  the  island  of  Ortygia,  the  key  both  to  the 
port  and  city ;  and  thereupon  the  citizens  surrendered  the  remain- 
ing quarter  of  Achradina,  relying,  doubtless,  on  obtaining  the 
mercy  due  to  those  who  had  acted  under  compulsion.  But  Mar- 
cellus preferred  to  indulge  his  soldiers  after  their  long  blockade, 
and  to  make  an  example  to  the  rest  of  Sicily,  The  city  was  given 
up  to  pillage  and  massacre ;  and  Marcellus  at  once  embittered  the 
humUiation  of  the  defeat,  and  offended  the  old  Roman  party  at 
home,  by  carrying  away  many  of  the  choicest  works  of  art  Nor 
could  any  satisfaction  be  obtained  from  the  Boman  Senate.  Syra- 
cuse and  her  subject  towns  were  reduced  to  the  state  of  tributsffies, 
and  her  citizens  were  forbidden  to  reside  in  the  island  of  Ortygia. 
Archimedes  was  among  the  victims  of  the  sack  of  Achradina,  slain 
by  a  Roman  soldier,  whose  questions  he  was  too  intent  upon  a 
mathematical  problem  to  answer.  Marcellus  regretted  his  death, 
and  honoured  his  remains  with  a  stately  funeral.  His  tomb,  out- 
side the  gate  of  Achradina,  was  marked  by  a  sphere  inscribed  in  a 
cylinder,  as  the  memorial  of  his  most  ingenious  discovery ;  and  by 
this  token  it  was  discovered  by  Cicero,  overgrown  with  briars, 
when  the  Syracusans  assured  him  that  the  monument  of  their 
most  illustrious  fellow-citizen  no  longer  existed.* 

Even  after  the  loss  of  Syracuse,  Hannibal  made  an  effort  to  save 
Sicily  by  sending  Mutines,  an  energetic  leader  of  Numidian  horse, 
to  the  support  of  the  Carthaginian  army  at  Agrigentum.  An  active 
guerilla  warfare  encouraged  the  smaller  towns  in  their  revolt  from 
the  Romans,  and  Marcellus,  advancing  from  Syracuse  to  complete 
the  conquest  of  the  island,  received  a  check  on  the  river  Himera. 
But  all  was  undone  by  the  jealousy  of  Hanno,  who  represented  the 
dominant  party  at  Carthage,  towards  the  officer  of  Hannibal  By 
giving  battle  to  Marcellus,  in  the  absence  of  the  Numidian  cavaliy, 
the  Carthaginians  incurred  a  complete  defeat ;  and  when  Mutines 
protracted  the  guerilla  war  with  signal  success,  Hanno  deposed 
him  from  his  command.  Upon  this  Mutines  opened  the  gates  of 
Agrigentum  to  the  Romans,  and  Hanno  barely  effected  his  escape 
by  sea.  The  Punic  garrison  was  put  to  the  sword,  the  citizens 
were  sold  into  slavery,  and  the  Romans  remained  masters  of  aD 
Sicily  (B.C.  210). 

Italy  had  meanwhile  been  the  scene  of  events  of  the  deepest 
interest.  During  the  two  years'  indecisive  war,  in  which  Hannibal 
was  bent  on  obtaining  Tarentum,  and  the  Romans  on  recovering 

*  Cicero  himMlf  relates  the  discovery,  which  took  place  when  he  waa  qiueator  in 
gicily,  B.O.  75  (Tutcid.  Dispute  y.  28). 
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Capua,  the  latter  acquired  the  fortress  of  Arpi  in  Apulia,  and  the 
submission  of  several  towns  of  the  Bruttians  proved  the  weakness 
of  Hannibal's  hold  on  his  Italian  allies  (b.c.  213).  The  capture  of 
Tarentum  enabled  him  to  turn  his  attention  towards  Capua,  now 
closely  beset  by  the  consuls  Q.  Fulvius  Flaccus  and  Appius  Clau- 
dius Pulcher  (b.c.  212).  An  eventful  campaign  ensued,  in  which 
the  brave  Tiberius  Gracchus  lost  his  life,  and  the  brilliant  successes 
of  Hannibal  were  neutralized  by  the  tenacity  of  the  Romans.  After 
breaking  up  the  siege  of  Capua,  he  had  spent  the  winter  at  Taren- 
tum, the  citadel  of  which  still  held  out,  when  he  was  informed  that 
Capua,  invested  more  closely  than  ever  by  three  Roman  armies,  was 
on  the  point  of  succumbing  to  famine  (b.c.  211).  Returm'ng  by  forced 
marches  into  Campania,  he  fortified  a  camp  at  his  old  quarters  on 
Mt.  Tifata,  overlooking  the  entrenchments  which  the  Romans  held 
stubbornly  against  all  the  assaults  of  the  Campanian  and  Punic 
horse  from  within  and  from  without 

Foiled  in  his  attempts  to  bring  on  a  decisive  battle  before 
Capua,  Hannibal  judged  that  the  time  had  come  to  try  an  advance 
on  Rome.  With  that  consummate  skill  which  governed  his  most 
audacious  movements,  he  led  his  troops  between  the  armies  and 
fortresses  of  the  enemy  to  Tibur,  and  thence  crossing  the  bridge 
over  the  Anio  he  encamped  within  five  miles  of  the  city.  WhUe 
he  laid  waste  the  country  to  the  very  gates,  and  his  long-dreaded 
presence  inspired  the  people  with  the  wildest  alarm,  the  Senate  set 
the  example  of  confidence  by  offering  for  sale  the  ground  on  which 
his  camp  was  pitched,  and  a  purchaser  was  found  t^  give  its  frill 
price.  In  truth  there  was  no  real  danger.  The  city  was  suffi- 
ciently defended  by  two  legions,  under  the  veteran  Fabius,  against 
the  small  army  of  Hannibal,  who,  in  fact,  did  not  expect  to  take 
Rome,  but  to  draw  off  the  pro-consular  armies  from  Capua.  Even 
in  this  he  was  disappointed,  for  the  consul  Fulvius  alone  followed 
him,  leaving  his  colleague  to  maintain  the  blockade.  Nor  would 
either  Fabius  within  the  city,  or  Fulvius  without,  give  him  the 
chance  of  a  pitched  battle.  He  had  no  alternative  but  to  retreat 
in  the  hope  of  saving  Capua ;  but  the  retiring  lion  turned  to  crush 
the  most  adventurous  of  his  assailants,  the  consul  P.  Sulpicius 
Gtelba,  who  had  marched  out  from  Rome  in  pursuit  Meanwhile 
Capua  had  been  surrendered  by  those  of  the  nobles  who  were  left, 
after  several  had  anticipated  tiieir  fate  by  their  own  hands ;  and 
the  city,  punished  with  a  vengeance  proportioned  to  the  harm  done 
by  its  defection,  was  henceforth  disabled  from  attempting  a  rivalry 
with  Rome  (b.c.  211). 
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The  redaction  of  Capua,  not  by  snrprise  or  treachery,  but  by  a 
two  years'  siege,  in  spite  of  the  utmost  efforts  of  Hannibal,  was  an 
omen  of  the  &te  of  his  cause  among  the  Italians.      Its  effect  was 
at  once  seen  in  their  attempts  to  make  their  peace  with  Borne, 
and  in  the  renewed  confidence  of  the  Boman  govemment,  who 
not  only  sent  reinforcements  to  Spain,  but  imprudently  ventured  to 
reduce  their  total  forces.      Just  when  they  had  in  Marcellus,  now 
consul  for  the  fourth  time,  a  general  who  might  have  guided  them 
on  the  turning  tide  to  victory,  they  left  him  to  face  Hannibal  with 
an  inadequate  force.    His  conquest  of  Sali^ia  was  counterbalanced 
by  the  decisive  defeat  of  the  proconsul  Gn.  Fulvius  at  Herdonia  in 
Apulia ;  and,  in  a  bloody  battle  of  two  days  between  Hannibal  and 
Marcellus,  each  claimed  the  victory  (b.c.  210).      In  the  following 
year,  while  the  consul  Q.  Fulvius  Flaccus  recovered  several  places 
in  Lucania  and  Bruttium,  his  colleague,  Q.  Fabius  Maximus,  sig- 
nalized at  once  his  fifth  consulship  and  the  dose  of  his  long  careet 
by  the  recapture  of  Tarentum,  which  was  surrendered  by  the  Bnit- 
tians  in  its  garrison*     The  Italian  Greeks  were  appalled  by  a  more 
fearful  example  than  that  made  of  their  brethren  at  Syracuse. 
After  an  indiscriminate  massacre  and  pillage,  there  remained  30,000 
Tarentines  to  be  sold  as  slaves,  and  3000  talents  to  be  carried  into 
the  public  treasury  (b.c.  209).    This  close  of  the  militaiy  career  of 
the  octogenarian  Fabius  was  soon  followed  by  the  death  of  his  more 
ardent  rival     Elected  to  his  fifth  consulship  at  the  age  of  sixfyi 
Marcellus  seemed  destined  to  fulfil  his  long-<;herished  ambition  of 
finishing  the  ^ar.     But  he  was  surprised,  with  his  colleague  T. 
Quinctius  Crispinus,  near  Yenusia,  by  a  body  of  Numidian  horse. 
Marcellus  was  killed,  and  Crispinus  escaped  firom  the  field  only  to 
die  of  his  wounds.      Hannibal  rendered  worthy  honours  to  the 
remains  of  the  ablest  of  his  opponents  (b.c.  208). 

The  great  conflict  between  Bome  and  Carthage  had  now  lasted  full 
ten  years;  and  both  parties  seemed  ready  to  sink  from  exhaustion, 
unless  some  new  events  should  occur  to  bring  on  a  crisis.  Bome, 
indeed,  having  weathered  the  first  shock  of  the  tempest,  had  by  her 
undaunted  perseverance  gained  more  and  more  upon  her  enemy ; 
but  her  finances  were  disorganized,  her  last  reserve  of  money 
used  up,  her  soldiers  deep  in  arrears  of  pay ;  and  she  was  ahnost 
entirely  dependent  on  the  long  credit  given  by  contractors,  who 
cheated  the  state  in  return,  and  on  the  voluntary  loans  ad- 
vanced by  the  rich,  who  were  themselves  threatened  with  min 
by  the  devastation  of  the  country  and  the  withdrawal  of  labourers 
and  slaves  from  agriculture  to  the  army.     The  Sabellian  comma* 
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nities  of  the  south^  having  done  little  harm  by  their  defection^ 
"^ere  now  again  falling  off  from  Hannibal ;  but  conspiracies  were 
discovered  in  Etruria,  and  some  even  of  the  Latin  states  refused 
any  longer  to  share  the  burthen  of  the  war.  Hannibal,  on  the 
otlier  hand,  was  pent  up  in  a  comer  of  Italy,  abandoned  by  his 
allies;  deprived  of  succours  by  the  party  divisions  at  home,  disap- 
pointed of  help  from  Sicily  and  Macedonia,  and  doomed  apparently 
to  a  like  disappointment  from  the  side  of  Spaiu  through  the  suc- 
cesses of  young  Publius  Scipio. 

It  was  in  this  position  of  affairs  that  all  parties  were  startled 
by  the  news  that  Hasdrubal  had  passed  the  Pyrenees,  and  was  in 
fiQl  march  to  join  his  brother  in  Italy.     His  reverses  in  Spain  had 
hastened  his  taking  the  very  step  which  had  been  expected  as  the 
fi-uit  of  his  complete  establishment  in  that  country ;  and  we  shall 
presently  see  how  Scipio,  in  the  midst  of  his  career  of  victory,  had 
failed  to  stop  Hasdrubal*s  march.     The  winter  was  employed  by 
the  Bomans  in  exertions  to  meet  the  double  danger.     Twenty- 
three  legions  were  enroUed;  exemptions  from  military  service  were 
annulled ;  and  volunteers  were  called  for.  These  preparations  were 
however  still  incomplete,  when  Hasdrubal  crossed  the  Alps  at  a 
much  earlier  season  than   Hannibal,  and  comparatively  without 
difficulty,  owing  to  the  assistance  purchased  from  the  Gallic  tribes. 
He  had  already  been  reinforced  by  8000  Ligurian  mercenaries, 
and  now  the  Cisalpine  Gauls  obeyed  his  call  to  armjs.     The  whole 
movement  had  been  concerted  with  Hannibal,  and  its  success 
depended  on  the  junction  of  the  two  brothers,  a  junction  which  it 
was  vital  for  the  Bomans  to  prevent.    The  consuls  for  the  new 
year  were  C.  Claudius  Nero*  and  M.  Livius  Salinator.   Nero,  who 
had  already  been  opposed,  as  prsBtor,  to  Hasdrubal  in  Spain  (b.o. 
212)  now  marched  southward  against  Hannibal,  who  was  advan- 
cing from  the  neighbourhood  of  Hhegium  towards  Apulia.    A 

*  On  the  first  occurrence  of  these  names,  so  famous  nnder  the  Republic  and  so  in- 
famons  nnder  the  Empire,  it  may  be  weU  to  remind  the  reader  that,  of  the  six  Csesars 
(who  alone  could  properly  be  so  called),  all  but  Julius  and  Augustus  were  both 
Claudii  and  NerwitSj  that  is,  of  the  Claudian  gens  and  the  Nero  family.  The  fact  is 
disguised  by  their  being  called  by  parts  of  their  fdU  names.  Tiberi'us  and  Caiua  are 
common  prcefuymina  of  the  family,  and  the  emperor  who  bore  the  latter  is  disguised 
under  the  nickname  of  Caligida,  which  is  equivalent  to  LiiUe  Boots,  just  as  if  John 
were  commonly  known  in  English  history  as  Lackland.  Claudius  bore  the  gentile, 
and  Nero  the  family  name.  This  is  not  the  place  to  enter  into  their  intricate  rela- 
tionships to  one  another  and  to  the  Claudii  Kerones  of  the  republic.  The  reader  will 
remember  that  the  Claudii  were  of  Sabine  extraction,  and  in  that  language  Nero  is 
said  to  hare  signified  brave.  The  Keros  were  sll  descended  from  Tiberius  Claudius 
Kero,  one  of  the  four  sons  of  the  famous  censor  Appius  Claudius  Csecus. 
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bloody  conflict  at  Gnunentam,  in  which  Nero  claimed  the  victonr, 
failed  to  stop  the  progress  of  Hannibal,  who  finaUy  halted  at 
Canusium  to  await  news  from  his  brother. 

The  expected  despatch  from  Hasdrubal  was  intercepted  by 
Nero,  who  used  the  information  with  equal  skill  and  daring. 
Finding  that  Hasdrubal  appointed  the  rendezvous  at  Namia,  in 
Umbria,  and  relying  on  Hannibal's  waiting  in  Aptdia  for  the 
news  which  had  flius  failed  him,  Nero  started  with  a  picked  force 
of  7000  men  to  join  his  colleague  in  the  north,  still  leaving  an 
army  strong  enough  to  cope  with  HannibaL     The  consuls  effected 
their  junction  at  Sena  GraUica  {Sinigaglia)  on  the  Adriatic  coast, 
and  met  Hasdrubal  on  the  banks  of  the  Metaurus  (Metcntro).    A 
fierce  battle,  in  which  victory  long  hung  in  suspense,  was  decided 
by  a  skilful  movement  of  Nero  from  the  right  wing  to  the  left, 
where  Livius  was  hard  pressed  by  the  Spanish  in&ntiy,  and 
Hasdrubal  fell  in  the  battle.     In  him  and  his  army,  Hannibal  lost 
the  only  helper  on  whom  he  could  confidently  rely,  and  the  only 
hope  of  a  diversion  or  of  effective,  succour.     He  was  still  waiting 
for  news  in  his  Apulian  camp,  when  the  insulting  victor,  retain- 
ing after  barely  a  fortnight's  absence  from  his  double  march  of 
500  miles,  flung  his  brother's  head  within  the  outposts.    The 
indignation  which  Hannibal  might  have  felt  at  such  a  retnm  for 
the  honours  he  had  paid  to  the  remains  of  ^milius,  Gracchus, 
and  Marcellus,  was  swallowed  up  in  deeper  feelings :   the  brother 
was  overpowered  by  the  patriot,  as  he  sadly  said : — "  I  recognize 
the  doom  of  Carriage."     His  subsequent  movements  were  in 
harmony  with  this  gloomy  confession.     Abandoning  Apulia  and 
Lucania,  he  retired  into  the  Bruttian  peninsula,  where  he  was 
driven  back  step  by  step  by  the  disaffection  of  the  people  and  the 
loss  of  the  Greek  cities.     The  possession  of  Rhegium,  which  his 
repeated  efforts  during  the  last  two  years  had  fisdled  to  capture, 
gave  the  Romans  the  command  of  the  peninsula  and  the  straits ; 
and  the  victor  of  Canned  retained  nothing  but  a  few  ports  from 
which  he  might  re-embark  for  Africa.     Almost  any  other  general 
would  have  adopted  this  last  alternative,  pleading  that  the  time 
had  come  to  fly  to  the  defence  of  Carthage.     But  Hannibal  knew 
that  a  retreat  to  Africa  was  but  the  prelude  to  a  blockade  of 
Carthage;   and  even  with  the  enemy  in  Africa,  his  last  hope 
would  probably  still  have  been  based  on  the  invasion  of  Italy. 
Much  less  would  he  abandon  Italy  when  the  invasion  of  Africa 
was  still  remote,  and  while  there  was  any  hope  that  reverses 
might  alarm  the  Carthaginian  Senate  into  yet  ^ving  him  that 
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support^  which  they  in  fact  sent  too  sparingly  and  too  late. 
Their  apathy  was,  however,  matched  by  the  inactivity  in  which 
the  Homans  rejoiced  over  their  victory  and  indulged  their  ex- 
liaustion. 

The  anny  was  once  more  reduced,  and  a  state  of  peace  was  anti- 
cipated by  employing  in  the  repayment  of  loans  and  the  regulation 
of  the  disordered  relations  of  the  allies  the  resources  and  the  time 
that  ought  to  have  been  devoted  to  crushing  Hannibal.  "  It 
forms,"  says  Dr.  Mommsen,  "  a  brilliant  proof  of  the  strategic 
talent  of  Hannibal,  as  well  as  of  the  incapacity  of  the  Eoman 
generals  now  opposed  to  him,  that  after  this  he  was  still  able  for 
four  years  to  keep  the  field,  and  that  all  the  superiority  of  his 
opponents  could  not  compel  him  either  to  shut  himself  up  in  for- 
tresses or  to  embark." 

It  is  time  to  return  to  Spain,  the  scene  where  the  issue  of  the 
war  was  .decided  by  the  genius  of  young  Publius  Scipio,  known  in 
history  as  the  elder  Airicanus.  After  the  fall  of  the  elder  Publius 
Scipio  and  of  his  brother  Cneius,  the  relics  of  their  forces,  rallied 
under  C.  Marcius,  kept  the  line  of  the  Ebro,  and  gave  the  Senate 
time  to  send  thither  a  legion  of  12,000  men,  under  the  propraetor 
C.  Claudius  Nero,  whose  career  in  Spain  gave  a  bright  promise  of 
his  exploits  in  Italy.  By  a  bold  advance  into  Andalusia,  he  re- 
duced Hasdrubal  to  a  position  in  which  he  only  avoided  surrender 
by  a  gross  breach  of  faith.  But  Nero  had  none  of  the  political 
genius  required  to  improve  his  military  success^  and  he  failed  to 
obtain  such  a  hold  upon  the  country  as  might  prevent  the  threat- 
ened expedition  of  Hasdrubal  into  Italy.  In  this  emergency  the 
Senate  resolved  to  send  a  powerM  army  into  Spain  under  a  procon- 
Hul,  the  choice  of  whom  was  left  to  the  popular  election.  But  at 
first  none  was  found  to  claim  the  dangerous  honour.  At  length, 
when  all  the  veteran  commanders  of  consular  and  praetorian  rank 
held  back,  Publius  Cornelius  Scipio  presented  himself  as  a  can- 
didate. At  the  age  of  twenty-four  *  he  was  not  yet  eligible  for 
tiie  lowest  of  the  curule  offices,  but  he  already  filled  the  highest 
place  in  the  favour  of  his  fellow  citizens.  His  exploit  at  the  Tre- 
bia,  while  serving  his  first  apprenticeship  to  war,  had  invested  him 
witli  the  halo  of  filial  piety  as  well  as  heroism.  Two  years  later, 
at  the  age  of  eighteen,  he  had  filled  the  office  of  military  tribune, 
and  had  saved  the  relics  of  the  army  of  Cannae  as  much  by  his 
conduct  as  his  courage.     The  quality  which  then  prevailed  over  the 

*  This  k  acconling  to  the  account  which  places  his  birth  in  B.c.  234 ;   but  others 
make  him  27  in  b.c.  210. 
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selfish  fears  of  the  Roman  nobles,  and  kept  them  to  their  duty, 
iras  that  which  forms  the  key  to  his  whole  brilliant  lifa  That 
quality  cannot  be  better  described  than  in  the  words  of  Dr. 
Mommsen:  ^^  Pablius  Scipio  was  one  who  was  himself  eniAusiastk 
and  who  inspired  enthusiasm.  He  was  not  one  of  the  few,  who 
by  their  energy  and  iron  will  constrain  the  world  to  adopt  and 
move  in  new  paths  for  ages,  or  who  grasp  the  reins  of  destiny 
for  years,  till  its  wheels  roll  over  them.  Publins  Scipio  gained 
battles  and  conquered  countries  under  the  instructions  of  the 
Senate ;  with  the  aid  of  his  military  laurels  he  took  also  a  promi- 
nent position  in  Home  as  a  statesman ;  but  a  wide  interval  separ- 
ates such  a  man  from  an  Alexander  or  a  Csesar.  As  an  officer  he 
rendered  at  least  no  greater  service  to  his  country  than  Marcus 
Marcellus ;  and  as  a  politician,  although  not  perhaps  himself  folly 
conscious  of  the  unpatriotic  and  personal  character  of  his  policy, 
he  injured  his  country  at  least  as  much  as  he  benefited  her  by 
his  military  skill.  Yet  a  special  charm  lingers  around  the  form 
of  that  graceful  hero ;  it  is  surrounded,  as  with  a  dazzling  halo, 
by  the  atmosphere  of  serene  and  confident  inspiration,  in  which 
Scipio,  with  mingled  credulity  and  adroitness,  always  moYed. 
With  quite  enough  of  enthusiasm  to  warm  men's  hearts,  and 
enough  of  calculation  to  follow  in  every  case  the  dictates  of  intel- 
ligence, while  not  leaving  out  of  account  the  vulgar ;  not  naive 
enough  to  share  the  belief  of  the  multitude  in  his  divine  inspira- 
tions, nor  straightforward  enough  to  set  it  aside,  and  yet^  in 
secret,  thoroughly  persuaded  that  he  was  a  man  especially  favoured 
of  the  gods — in  a  word,  a  genuine  prophetic  nature ;  raised  above 
the  people,  and  not  less  aloof  &om  them ;  a  man  steadfast  to  his 
word  and  kingly  in  his  bearing,  who  thought  that  he  would 
humble  himself  by  adopting  the  ordinary  title  of  a  king,  but 
could  never  understand  how  the  constitution  of  the  republic 
should  in  his  caae  be  binding ;  so  confident  in  his  own  greatness, 
that  he  knew  nothing  of  envy  or  of  hatred,  courteously  acknow- 
ledged other  men's  merits,  and  compassionately  forgave  other 
men's  faults ;  an  excellent  ofiicer,  and  a  refined  diplomatist,  with- 
out presenting  the  offensive  special  stamp  of  either  calling; 
uniting  Hellenic  culture  with  the  fullest  national  feeling  of  a 
Roman;  an  accomplished  speaker,  and  of  graceful  manners— 
Publius  Scipio  won  the  hearts  of  soldiers  and  of  women,  of  his 
countrymen,  and  of  the  Spaniards,  of  his  rivals  in  the  Senate,  and 
of  his  greater  Carthaginian  antagonist  Soon  his  name  was  on 
every  one's  lips,  and  his  was  the  star  which  seemed  destined  to 
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bring  victory  and  peace  to  his  country."*  He  had  abeady  been 
elected  curule  aedile  in  b.c.  212,  though  below  the  legal  age ;  and, 
as  he  now  presented  himself  to  the  people,  in  the  freshness  of  his 
manly  beauty,  oflFering  to  pass  over  to  the  scene  of  his  father's 
and  his  uncle's  death,  and  in  avenging  them  to  save  his  country, 
he  was  received  with  an  enthusiasm  which  conmiunicated  itself  to 
the  whole  enterprise.  It  has,  in  fact,  been  suggested  that  his 
candidature  was  arranged  with  the  Senate  for  the  very  purpose  of 
giving  popularity  to  the  Spanish  war. 

Scipio  arrived  in  Spain  in  the  autumn  of  b.c.  210,  with  Marcus 
Silanus  as  his  lieutenant:  his  army,  united  with  that  of  Nero,  num- 
bered about  30,000  men.     The  fleet  was  conmianded  by  his  friend 
C.  Lselius,  the  father  of  that  Lselius  whose  devoted  friendship  for 
the  younger  Africanus  has  become  so  celebrated  through  the  pen  of 
Cicero-    The  Carthaginian  forces  in  the  peninsula  were  still  under 
the  same  three  generals,  whose  want  of  concert  showed  itself  in 
their  widely  scattered  positions.    While  Hasdrubal  Barca  was  col- 
lecting his  forces  on  the  table-land  of  Castile,  with  a  view  to  the 
passage  of  the  Ebro  and  the  Pyrenees,  Mago  was  at  the  Straits, 
and  Hasdrubal  the  son  of  Gisgo  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tagus.  Scipio 
resolved  to  make  an  attempt  upon  New  Carthage  before  either  of 
the  distant  armies  could  come  to  its  relief    Early  in  the  spring  of 
B.C.  209,  his  army  and  fleet  started  from  Tarraco,  and  following 
the  direct  line  along  the  coast,  appeared  before  the  city.     Mago,  a 
resolute  commander,  strengthened  a  garrison  of  only  1000  Cartha- 
ginians by  calling  the  citizens  to  arms,  and  attempted  a  sally,  in 
which  he  was  repulsed.     Assaulted  in  his  turn,  Mago  kept  the 
.  Bomans  at  bay  upon  the  tongue  of  land  on  the  end  of  which  the 
city  stood.     But  while  the  attention  of  the  garrison  was  thus 
occupied,  Scipio  directed  his  main  attack  from  the  side  of  the 
harbour,  "  where  Neptune  himself  showed  the  way,"  over  a  bank 
left  dry  by  the  ebb  tide.     Here  the  defenders  had  deserted  the 
walls,  to  take  part  in  the  conflict  on  the  land  side :  an  entrance 
was  easily  effected:   and  Mago,  seeing  the  city  lost,  surrendered 
the  citadel.     The  magnificent  schemes  of  Hamilcar  and  his  sons 
were  annihilated  in  a  single  day  by  the  loss  of  their  great  capital, 
with  its  ships  and  munitions  of  war,  its  stores  of  corn,  and  a 
treasure  of  600  talents.     Master  of  the  persons  of  10,000  cap- 
tives, among  whom  were  eighteen  Carthaginian  judges,  Scipio 
rendered  to  the  citizens  their  liberty  on  condition  of  obedience  to 

*  Mommaen,  History  of  Borne,  vol.  ii.  pp.  159,  160. 
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li.T'.n,    !!!iti^  ii«v^  a:  'nii:  ^rifn  :z£I«5  fiioidlj  to  Carthage 

ih*^r^  M-  »Tft?iL  Bf  ijAscr  pfKfie  should  send  in  their 

3L     aiiL  n.  iiL-^  :iiif^  ml  jf  ^l^cv  Cin&aee  vas  soon  followed 

rr-  izsi  ^umnsRvTL  (£  TWMT*^  hZ  "^kt  ^i>.tyr>c  on  both  sides  of  the 

Z-   r^-'WTL  TOf  "n-r:>gn;  «»eas.  Scfpio  aTcrted,  for  the 

Jit  imL  ""Httftc  IX  lis  adievementibTietiimiiig 

It  -•.— mi^  1'  **  t*'^if:  "inic  "lii*  >  .mar  .^sisral  wtb  too  much  dazsled 
15^  -:ist  jr  '^— '-  if  nmnnHniir  lil  ^Cttci-  t:  pir  soffident  r^aid  to 
:iii:  31-  T^t  TTT^.TTinr  "leiciisr  a:  Li*  nitscmikeis  <m  the  war  in  Italjr. 

Zl-   ^lilliLLT^STrL  iiS    fWT.  --rnm-TTT  I'a.-j  g>^  ly  hRBkblg  Hp  his  fleet, 

JL  roe:  1   fCTSLTiitsL  ii;*  MT-iL*  ■•Tni  lif  crews ;  and  he  fiiiled  to 

i:>^^ir  iti  it'Triirnr*^  izs:  rz  HasirLraZ  acki  aftenraids  of  Mago, 

x-  "liter  ir.niidr  *  k^fL    H±  cn?3i:i.Tdred  lie  fanner  at  Bascnla  in 

iT..;«.'r^,i  .  uhl^  "UiTccT  Sr-Zu:   dlkzzkiii  a  bnd-woQ  vict<HT,  Has- 

itt-^sa.  sii--*rra:*L  ~3^  ^  iacna*  ^  a  pixtaon  of  his  anny,  in 

mnrjizr   if  iiif  "itisc  irxcfe.  vji.  ik  «tt£?c:.ia::s  and  treasure,  to  the 

ii  rn.  r  ^mjw  vitsu.""  ii*  ^ir.:z^i  Ls  pusar?'  inro  Gaol  by  the  wes- 

irTX  2««Si^  n:  :iii  r *"rsii;t!s^  7:  r«E  :2it  ikal  mard  of  his  daring 

i-rvc'~tnni:«  jl  :ii£   inajs  :if  ie  Mcccaras^    B]5  departure  left 

>:::-ji  III  «fc?^  *  aj:TififC  i:  ^Jzit:^  is 33^  at  the  risk  of  Italy. 

E^£r-ii:ji..  rui  s  a.  x'  >j?^'^  azii  IEj^x  with  the  aid  of  the  light 

n^i^T^  X  Vag-Tss^t  icj£  :c  a  razr :tr:«aeEi*  sent  fiom  Carthage 

xi«i»tr  ^L7.itv  itcc  1^  &  ifisilTTT  ira:fi:\?  in  the  interi(v  through 

ill:  .-a.ii.7tt^:^   :c  ii.  1*  T.     Ll  lifcf  frllr-aiag  rear  the  Carthagi- 

xa:i2f  TTiuftf  Uf  CTtfT  :c  I2t.i9f  i3«?enre  effjcls  br  which,  as  we 

ink^i  5et2L  ZL  fyiL!*^.  'ziitj  wep^  ^  lae  l^tbic  of  shoving  too  late 

wiiic  TJiLtt>-  £3:i!rzj:c.  t:  rJT  iiv*  dfec*^:  and  their  new  army  of 

r  -  •X  1« c  -t » •:  ii.Ts**  AZ-'i  ;S!  eirciiais,  united  to  the  fnces  of 

H.^irx:ul  jiZii  Mjc-:^  w^aj  trciZx  drfca;^  in  a  second  battle  at 

F»*5*.t:I:u  ViitT^  Li»f  uiron?  :c'  Sc:to:-  hiT^e  been  compared  to  thooe 

:tf  ~tll:z.r:-c  ir  SL.k'^kTi.'a.     Ka-ciiL^  back  hb  own 


:c:  wii.cL  jL»f  .r-Qji  j.liLif  z?:-  r^cliaaw,  he  threw  the  weight  of  his 


jiir-':ci>  .c  :l*e  Lij>":J^/  rA£5*»d  asd  p3\>hab!]r  disaffected  Spanish 
xrxas^  wi:  :\rz>£ti  ib*  t  iili  rf  the  hostile  armr.  When  the 
c^.nli  Wis*  !:ifc,  tb*  %ar:i:fh  leries  dissolved  like  the  snow  in 
s^.rjir:  &z.-i  fi&^dr-i^  an-i  Map^  escaped  almost  alone  to  Grades. 
T:^:  rrln-eval  s^rLei^rcct  of  the  Phcenicians  was  the  «ilj  spot 
tirij  ::  w  beli  in  lie  peninsula  ^b.c.  206). 

I^iis  v£cci>£Te  vic:c^  ik<  only  left  Scipio  free  to  carry  the  war 
oTier  into  A&5ca«  b:it  seccral  him  no  less  an  anxil^iy  tKan 
^'•si^^^^saL     I>ixzl^  by  the  success  of  the  Boman  arms,  and 
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fascinated  by  the  personal  influence  of  Scipio,  the  king  of  the 

Massylians — as  he  had  now  become  by  the  death  of  his  father 

Grala — ^secretly  promised  his  aid  to  the  Romans.     The  enthusiastic 

young  victor  was  tempted  to  make  a  similar  experiment  on  the 

rival  chief  of  the  Massaesylians.     He  crossed  over  to  Africa  with 

only  two  quinqueremes,  and  spent  some  days  at  the  court  of 

Syphax,  not  only  in  the  security  of  nomad  hospitality,  but  in 

friendly  intercourse  with  his  adversary,  Hasdrubal  the  son  of 

Gisgo,  who  had  crossed  over  from  Gades  on  a  like  errand.     The 

charm  of  Scipio's  conversation  proved  less  powerftd  than  the 

beauty  of   Sophonisba,   the  daughter  of   Hasdrubal;    and    the 

promise  of  her  hand  determined  Syphax  to  the  side  of  Carthage, 

as  its  refusal  was  said  to  have  been  the  secret  cause  of  Masinissa's 

defection.     The  tragic  end  of  this  princess  has  been  a  favourite 

theme  with  poets  and  painters.     Falling  into  the  hands  of  Masi- 

nissa  when  he  stormed  his  rival's  capital,  she  won  his  heart  and 

became  his  bride,  but  Scipio,  dreading  her  influence  over  his 

ally,  demanded  her  surrender  as  a  prisoner  of  war,  and  Masinissa 

only  saved  her  from  the  shame  of  being  shown  in  the  Roman 

triumph  by  sending  her  a  bowl  of  poison. 

The  romantic  excursion  of  Scipio  to  Africa  had  almost  lost  him 
Spain.     The  tribes  which  had  reluctantly  borne  the  Carthaginian 
yoke  thought  to  expel  all  foreigners  from  their  soil;   and  the 
Boman  soldiers  were  clamorous  for  their  pay.     Scarcely  had  the 
rebellion  been  suppressed,  and  a  terrible  example  given  to  the 
Spaniards  by  the  sack  of  Illiturgi,  when  the  illness   of  Scipio 
was  seized  by  8000  of  his  troops  as  the  occasion  for  a  mutiny, 
which  his  unexpected  recovery  enabled  him  promptly  to  suppress. 
The  last  hope  of  Carthage  in  the  peninsula  was  at  an  end ;  and 
Mago,  who  could  not  long  have  defended  Gades,  was  directed  by 
the  Senate  to  gather  all  the  force  that  he  had  left,  and  to  make 
a  last  effort  to  aid  Hannibal  in  Italy.     The  sea  had  been  laid  open 
by  Scipio's  destruction  of  his  own  fleet,  and  the  youngest  son  of 
Hamilcar  sailed  first  to  Minorca,  the  capital  of  which  still  bears 
his  name,  and  thence  in  the  following  spring  to  Liguria,  whose 
mountaineers  supplied  him  with  one  more  army.     But  his  force 
was  too  weak,  and  Hannibal  was  too  distant  and  too  much  re- 
duced, for  any  effective  operations.     Beyond  the  sack  of  Genoa, 
all  that  Mago  could  do  was  to  maintain  a  guerilla  warfare  for  two 
years.   At  length,  defeated  in  Cisalpine  Gaul  by  Quintilius  Varus, 
he  embarked  for  Africa,  but  died  of  his  wounds  on  the  voyage,  in 
the  year  before  his  brother's  overthrow  at  Zama  (b.c.  203). 
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The  departure  of  Mago  severed  the  last  hold  of  Carthage  npon 
Spain  ;*  and  Scipio  so  well  knew  how  to  improve  his  victory  by 
his  personal  influence,  that  the  natives,  charmed  by  his  generosity, 
humanity,  and  regal  courtesy,  would  wLUingly  have  chosen  bim 
for  their  king.     Bat,  however  eager  to  bend  tiie  state  to  his  own 
will,  Scipio  was  too  sincere  a  patriot  to  gratify  his  ambition  at  its 
expense.     That  ambition  had  the  one  aim  of  finishing  the  war, 
and  to  this  end  Scipio  resolved  to  take  for  his  base  not  Spain 
alone,  but  the  whole  resources  of  the  Boman  empire.    He  returned 
to  Italy,  and  offered  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the  consulship. 
In  spite  of  his  being  still  far  within  the  legal  age,  and  his  not 
having  served  the  prsetorship,  he  was  elected  by  the  unanimous 
vote  of  the  centuries ;  and  his  sole  conduct  of  the  war  was  ensured 
by  giving  him  for  colleague  the  chief  pontiff,  P.  Licinius  Oassus, 
whose  office  forbade  his  leaving  Italy.     But  still  his  object  was 
not  yet  gained.     The  old  Roman  party  in  the  Senate,  headed  by 
the  venerable  Fabius  Maximus,  were  opposed  to  the  African  cam- 
paign, and  adhering  to  the  **  safer  policy " — always  so  dear  to 
cautious  mediocrity — ^would  have  been  content  with  driving  Han- 
nibal out  of  Italy.     Other  feelings  were  mingled  with  this  hesi- 
tation.    It  was  not  in  human  nature  for  the  ancient  senators  to 
view  without  jealousy  the  unprecedented  popularity  of  one  who, 
besides  being  yoxmg,  was  imbued  with  the  Greek  learning  which 
they  distrusted  and  disliked.    Nor  does  his  military  career  seem 
to  have  inspired  them  with  full  confidence.     His  affable  spirit 
was    too   closely   allied  to  a   laxity  which   allowed   dangerous 
licence  to  his  subordinates;   and,  in  his  eagerness   to  conquer 
Spain,  he  had  risked  a  second  conflagration  in  Italy.     On  the 
other  hand,  the  occasion  itself  and  the  unanimous  voice  of  the 
people  had  united  to  declare  that  the  war  must  be  finished  in 
Africa,  and  that  Scipio  was  the  man  to  finish  it     So  the  Senate 
temporized.     Sicily  was  assigned  to  Scipio  for  his  province,  where 
he  was  to  build  a  fleet  and  make  all  other  preparations  for  passing 
over  to  Africa  in  the  following  year.     The  Senate  withheld  from 
the  consul  the  usual  power  of  making  a  new  levy,  on  the  pretext 
that  his  real  province  was  sufficiently  defended  by  the  two  legions 

•  Aa  early  as  the  following  y«ar  (B.C.  205)  the  two  great  divisions  of  the  peninsnla 
made  by  the  Ebro  were  constituted  into  the  Roman  proviaces  of  Hither  and  Farther 
Spain  {Hispania  CHterior  and  ffispania  Ulterior),  In  the  division  of  the  province* 
by  Augustus,  the  former  was  known  by  the  name  of  TarrticoThensis,  from  its  capital 
Tarraco,  and  the  latter  was  subdivided  into  Badica  (the  region  of  the  Baetis,  Otutdal- 
quivir)  and  LusUania,  divisions  which  correspond  roughly  to  Andalusia  and  Portugal. 
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already  in  the  island ;  and  even  these  were  still  under  a  stigma, 
for  they  were  the  relics  of  the  army  of  Gannaa.     The  permission 
to  enrol  volunteers  throughout  Italy  was  perhaps  designed  as  a 
means  of  ridding  the  land  of  a  class  whom  it  was  difficult  to 
bring  back  to  order.    "The  African  army,"  says  Mommsen,  "was, 
in  the  view  of  the  majority  of  the  Senate,  a  forlorn  hope  of  dis- 
rated companies  and  volunteers,  the  loss  of  whom,  in  any  event, 
the  state  needed  not  greatly  to  regret"     The  one  opening  left  in 
this  fence  of  jealousy  was  enough  for  Scipio,  and  the  volunteer 
spirit  of  Italy  rose  at  the  call,  as  in  the  crisis  of  the  First  Punic 
War.     Money  was  raised  for  the  fleet  by  contributions  levied  on 
certaia  disaffected  cities  of  Etruria,  and  on  the  states  of  Sicily ; 
and  forty  days  sufficed  for  its  equipment.     The  recruits  who 
flocked  in  from  all  parts  of  Italy  were  already  for  the  most  part 
experienced  in  war.     The  winter  sufficed  for  all  needful  prepara- 
tions, and  at  the  beginning  of  b.c.  204,  the  expedition  was  ready 
to  s€dl  for  Africa.    At  this  very  juncture,  the  only  hope  remaining 
to  the  Carthaginians  of  succour  from  without  was  cut  off  by  the 
peace  which  was  made  between  the  Romans  and  Philip  of  Mace- 
donia (b.c.  206). 

Meanwhile  Scipio  had  almost  afforded  his  enemies  a  triumph. 
On  his  way  to  SicUy  he  had  stayed  to  complete  the  reduction  of 
LocrL  This  interference  in  a  province  not  his  own  was  followed 
by  gross  misconduct  on  the  part  of  the  officer  whom  he  left  in 
command  there;  and  the  citizens  carried  their  complaints  to 
Borne.  Nor  was  the  Senate  less  offended  at  the  rumours  of 
Scipio's  almost  regal  style  of  living  in  Sicily,  where  he  was  said 
to  be  spending  his  time  in  the  Greek  gynmasia,  and  with  the 
Greek  artists  and  men  of  letters.  A  commission  of  inquiry  was 
sent  to  SicUy ;  but  when  they  saw  the  real  state  of  his  prepara- 
tions, they  flung  away  all  distrust,  and  bade  him  in  the  name  of 
the  Senate  to  cross  over  into  Africa. 

On  the  side  of  the  Carthaginians,  Hannibal  was  still  pent  up 
in  the  Bruttian  peninsula,  unwilling  to  let  go  his  last  hold  of 
Italy :  Mago,  in  Liguria  and  Gaul,  was  too  far  off  to  influence 
the  course  of  events.  The  defence  of  Africa  depended  on  itself. 
The  Carthaginians  had  obtained  a  powerful  ally  in  Syphax,  who 
had  overrun  the  territories  of  Masinissa,  and  driven  him  as  a 
fugitive  to  the  borders  of  the  desert  The  force  at  Carthage 
itself  consisted  of  20,000  foot,  6000  horse,  and  140  elephants, 
with  a  strong  fleet  in  the  harbour.  No  attempt  was  made  to 
oppose  the  passage  of  Scipio,  who  landed  in  the  spring  of  b.c. 
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204,  at  the  Fair  Promontory,*  north  of  Utica*  He  was  at  onoe 
joined  by  Masinissa,  bringing  indeed  no  army,  but  a  spirit  and 
experience  which  were  invaluable.  The  Libyans  waited  the  first 
events  of  the  campaign  before  taking  a  p«u:t.  The  Punic  force 
proved  unable  to  resist  the  Bomans  in  the  field,  and  after  some 
successful  cavalry  skirmishes,  Scipio  advanced  to  the  siege  of 
Utica.  But  the  approach  of  a  great  Numidian  army  under 
Syphax  compelled  him  to  retreat  to  a  fortified  camp  on  a  pro- 
montory south  of  the  Bagradas,  where  he  spent  the  winter.  This 
"  Cornelian  Camp  "  was  Scipio's  Torres  Vedras-f 

The  spring  of  b,c.  203  found  the  proconsul  in  a  most  critical 
position,  between  the  armies  of  Syphax  and  the  Carthaginians ; 
but  he  extricated  himself  in  a  manner  equally  unscrupuloas  and 
daring.     Having  thrown  the  enemy  off  their  guard  by  pretending 
a  wish  to  capitulate,  he  surprised  the  camp  of  the  Nmnidians, 
whose  reed  huts  were  speedily  in  a  blaze ;  and  when  the  Cartha- 
ginians hastened  to  render  aid,  their  camp  was  surprised  in  turn. 
Both  armies  fled  in  panic,  suffering  a  terrible  loss  in  the  pursuit 
Syphax  retreated  to  his  capital  of  Cirta,  the  almost  impregnable 
strength  of  which  has  failed  again  and  again  in  ancient  and 
modern  war.     It  now  yielded  to  the  assault  of  Lselius  and  Masi- 
nissa,  giving  Syphax  as  a  prisoner  to  the  Bomans,  and  Sopho- 
nisba  to  the  fate  which  has  been  related;  while  Masinissa,  consoled 
for  her  loss  by  the  kingdom  of  his  rival,  brought  the  united  force 
of  the  Numidians  to  the  aid  of  Rome. 

Meanwhile  the  Carthaginians,  having  been  reinforced  by  a 
corps  of  4000  Macedonians  under  Sopater,  and  by  a  body  of 
Celtiberian  mercenaries  from  Spain,  had  risked  and  lost  a  pitched 
battle  in  the  plain  of  the  Bagradas  near  Utica,  and  had  gained 
little  by  a  partially  successful  attack  of  their  fleet  on  Scipio's 
naval  camp.  Once  more,  as  in  the  times  of  Agathocles  and 
Regulus,  they  were  shut  up  within  the  city,  and  it  was  only  the 
resolution  of  the  popular  party  that  averted  the  conclusion  of  a 
peace.  Hannibal  and  Mago  were  recalled  from  Italy.  The  latter, 
as  we  have  seen,  died  upon  his  voyage.  The  former,  who  had 
only  been  awaiting  in  his  head-quarters  at  Croton  the  result  of 
renewed  negociations  with  Philip,  hastened  to  embark  on  the 
transports  he  had  kept  ready,  and  arrived  safely  at  Leptis  Parva 
towards  the  close  of  the  year  b.c.  203. 

*  Pulchrum  PromorUorium,  probably  the  modem  Bos  Sidi  Bau  Skusha,  or  C. 
Zibeeb.     (See  the  map  on  p.  369.) 
t  The  spot  retained  the  name  of  Castra  Cornelia,     It  is  the  modem  GheUak. 
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Borne  was  glad  when  he  departed     For  fifteen  years  his  pre- 
sence in  Italy  had  been  an  incubus :  for  ten  of  those  fifteen  a 
pressing  terror.     The  Bomans  computed  their  losses  in  the  field 
at  300,000  men.     Their  best  and  bravest  generals,  the  Scipios, 
Panlus,  Gracchus,  Marcellus,  had  yielded  up  their  lives  on  the 
fields  where  many  more  had  left  their  reputation.   One  man  alone, 
of  all  who  commanded  in  the  beginning  of  the  war,  had  come 
to  its  end  with  life  and  honour  both  preserved ;  and  in  his  person 
the  Bomans  decorated  the  whole  state  with  the  simple  trophy  of 
its  deliverance.     Of  all  the  crowns  which  formed  the  rewards  of 
distinguished  valour,  the  most  honourable  was  not  the  triumphal 
laurel  of  the  victorious  general ; — not  the  chaplets  of  golden  pali- 
sades, or  golden  turrets,  or  golden  beaks  of  ships,  won  by  the 
soldier  who  first  broke  into  an  enemy's  entrenchment,  or  scaled 
the  wall  of  a  fortress,  or  boarded  a  hostile  vessel; — ^not  even  the 
civic  crown  of  oak  leaves,  the  price  of  the  precious  life  of  a  Boman 
citizen.    Above  all  these  in  rank  was  the  Wreath  of  the  Blockade,* 
which  was  presented  by  a  late-beleaguered  army  to  the  general 
who  had  broken  up  the  siege,  made  of  grass  gathered  on  the  spot 
where  they  had  been  shut  up.    And  now,  at  the  age  of  ninety, 
Quintus  Fabius  Maximus  was  crowned  with  a  chaplet  of  the  grass 
of  Italy,  as  the  man  who  had  first  shown  how  to  sustain  the  siege 
of  the  whole  country,  and  had  lived  to  see  it  broken  up ;  while 
the  youngest  consul  Bome  had  ever  seen  was  gathering  in  Africa 
the  laurels  which  were  to  crown  the  final  triumph. 

The  arrival  of  Hannibal  on  the  coast  placed  the  popular  party 
at  Carthage  in  the  ascendant,  and  they  forced  a  rupture  of  the 
negociations  by  plundering  a  Boman  transport  fieet,  and  capturing 
a  Boman  envoy.  Scipio  avenged  the  outrage  by  devastating  the 
valley  of  the  Bagradas,  and  selling  into  slavery  the  inhabitants,  to 
whom  he  had  previously  oflered  a  free  capitulation.  Meanwhile 
Hannibal  advanced  inland  from  Hadrumetum  on  the  east  coast 
towards  the  upper  Bagradas,  where  the  rival  generals  met  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Sicca  Venerea  {AUKaff).  A  personal  con- 
ference ensued.  Both  leaders  are  said  to  have  been  anxious  for 
peace,  Hannibal  from  the  conviction  of  its  necessity,  Scipio  from 
the  fear  of  beiug  superseded.  But  we  can  hardly  believe  that 
either  would  have  been  content  to  forego  the  decisive  conflict,  and 
the  overtures  of  Hannibal  may  have  been  intended  to  forestall  the 
accusations  of  the  peace  party  at  Carthage.  *  He  was  unable  to 
obtain  any  better  terms  than  -those  Scipio  had  already  offered, 

*  Cimma.  ObsidioncUis, 
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the  cession  to  Borne  of  Spain  and  the  Mediterranean  islands,  the 
confirmation  of  Masinissa  in  the  late  kingdom  of  Syphax,  the  sur- 
render of  the  Carthaginian  fleet,  except  20  ships,  and  the  payment 
of  4000  talents  for  the  expenses  of  the  war, — ^in  short,  the  reduction 
of  Carthage  to  the  rank  of  the  chief  city  of  Africa  Proper,  amidst 
doubtful  allies  and  disaffected  subjects,  stripped  of  all  imperial 
and  maritime  power,  and  with  Masinissa  planted  as  a  thorn  in  her 
side. 

Such  terms  could  only  be  accepted  as  the  result  of  a  cmsbing 
defeat ;  and  the  Waterloo  of  ancient  history  was  fought  at  Zajia, 
in  the  plain  of  the  Upper  Bagradas,  on  the  confines  of  Zeugitana 
and  ByzaciuuL*  In  no  great  battle  was  there  ever  less  of  acci- 
dent; in  none  did  the  issue  depend  more  on  the  skill  of  the 
generals  and  the  character  of  the  troops.  The  conmianders  were 
well  matched,  but  not  so  the  forces  at  their  disposal.  Scipio  had 
two  veteran  legions,  with  a  proportionate  number  of  auxiliarieSi 
accustomed  to  act  in  the  perfect  unity  of  their  well-known  tactics, 
devoted  to  their  leader,  and  borne  along  by  his  own  enthusiastic 
faith  in  the  destiny  to  which  the  gods  had  called  hun.  Hannibal, 
on  the  other  hand,  had  to  eke  out  the  relics  of  his  veteran  army 
with  the  A&ican  levies  and  the  Carthaginian  militia,  of  whom  the 
latter  suspected  the  fidelity  of  the  Libyans,  while  the  former  re- 
membered how  often  they  had  been  sacrificed  to  save  the  lives  of 
the  Carthaginians.     On  both  sides  the  infantry  were  drawn  up  in 


*  Both  tlie  exact  place  and  time  of  the  battle  are  ancertain.  Zama,  probably  the 
place  afterwards  called  Zama  Regia,  from  being  the  residence  of  Jnba,  is  supposed  to 
be  now  represented  by  some  ruins  near  Jama,  The  usual  calculation,  which  fixes 
the  date  by  means  of  a  solar  eclipse  to  October  19,  b.c.  202,  is  scarcely  trustworthy; 
and  the  sequence  of  events  seems  to  imply  that  the  battle  was  fought  in  the  spiingi 
The  parallel  between  Zama  and  Waterloo  is  noticed  by  Dr.  Arnold  in  the  following 
terms: — ''Twice  has  there  been  witnessed  the  struggle  of  the  highest  indiyidual 
genius  against  the  resources  and  institutions  of  a  great  nation  ;  and  in  both  cases  the 
nation  has  been  victorious.  For  seventeen  years  Hannibal  strove  against  Rome  ;  for 
sixteen  years  Napoleon  Bonaparte  strove  against  England.  The  efforts  of  the  first 
ended  in  Zama:  those  of  the  second  in  Waterloo"  {Htstory  of  Rom^  voL  iii.  p.  63). 
Sir  Edward  Creasy  has  further  called  attention  to  the  remarkable  parallel  between 
the  victorious  generals.  ''Scipio  and  Wellington  both  held  for  many  years  com* 
mands  of  high  importance,  but  distant  from  the  main  theatre  of  war.  The  same 
country  was  the  scene  of  the  principal  militaiy  career  of  each.  It  was  in  Spain  that 
Scipio,  like  Wellington,  successively  encountered  and  overthrew  nearly  aU  the  sub- 
ordinate generals  of  the  enemy  before  being  opposed  to  the  chief  champion  and 
conqueror  himself.  Both  Scipio  and  Wellington  restored  their  countrymen's  con* 
fidence  in  arms,  when  shaken  by  a  series  of  reverses.  And  each  of  them  closed  a 
long  and  perilous  war  by  a  complete  and  overwhelming  defeat  of  the  chosen  leader 
and  the  chosen  veterans  of  the  foe*'  {Dedaive  BaUUa,  pp.  127,  128). 
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three  lines^  with  the  cavalry  on  the  wmgs,  the  Eomans  being  in 
their  regular  order,  while  Hannibal  placed  his  Africans  in  the  first 
rank,  tbe  militia  of  Carthage  in  the  second,  and  his  veterans  in 
the  third-      His  van  was  covered  by  a  formidable  array  of  80  ele- 
phants ;  but  long  experience  had  taught  the  Romans  how  little 
these  beasts  were  to  be  dreaded,  and  Scipio  left  intervals  to  permit 
of  their  free  passage  through  his  lines.     Their  unwieldy  strength 
was   far  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  transference  to  the 
Roman  side  of  the  arm  in  which  Carthage  had  hitherto  been 
Btrong'est,  the  Numidian  cavalry,  who  were  now  united  under  the 
command  of  Masinissa.     It  was  this  inequality  that  decided  the 
first  stage  of  the  conflict     The  charge  of  the  elephants  was  spent 
upon  the  empty  spaces  in  the  Roman  line ;  and,  galled  with  mis- 
Biles  as  they  passed  by,  they  were  driven  to  the  right  and  left 
among  the  Carthaginian  cavalry,  which,  while  thus  disordered, 
was   dispersed  by  the  Numidians  of  Masinissa.     Meanwhile  the 
contest  between  the  first  lines  of  the  infantry  lasted  till  both  were 
so  disordered  and  exhausted  as  to  fall  back  upon  the  second  ranks. 
Then  was  seen  the  fatal  defect  in  the  composition  of  the  Punic 
army.     The  Carthaginian  militia,  always  unable  to  put  out  their 
strength  till  driven  to  bay  within  their  walls,  gave  such  faint  sup- 
I)ort  that  the  Libyans  deemed  themselves  once  more  betrayed, 
and  began  to  cut  their  way  through  the  second  line.     Hannibal, 
with  consummate  skill,  brought  up  his  reserve  to  the  front,  forcing 
aside  the  confused  masses  of  his  first  two  lines  to  the  right  and 
left,  while  Scipio  led  forward  his  second  and  third  lines  to  the 
flanks  of  his  first,  which  still  held  its  ground.     Though  fearfully 
outnumbered,  the  veterans  of  Hannibal  fought  like  men  who  had 
so  often  conquered  in  Italy,  and  yielded  not  an  inch  of  ground. 
But  by  this  time  the  Roman  cavalry,  returning  from  the  pursuit, 
surrounded  the  devoted  band,  and,  by  a  strange  revolution  of  for- 
tune, a  movement  such  as  had  almost  annihilated  the  Romans  at 
Cannae  enabled  the'  very  survivors  of  that  fatal  field  to  destroy 
their   conquerors   still  more  completely  on  the  plain  of  Zama: 
20,000  Carthaginians  were  left  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  as  many 
more  were  taken  prisoners.     In  a  word,  the  army  was  annihilated, 
and  Hannibal  himself  escaped  with  a  handful  of  men  to  Hadrume- 
turn.     His  conduct  of  the  battle  elicited  the  warmest  admiration 
of  his  young  conqueror,  and  an  interesting  story  is  told  of  the 
courtesies  exchanged  between  them  when  they  met  some  years 
later  at  the  court  of  Antiochus  the  Great  at  Ephesus,  where  Han* 
nibal  was  in  exile  when  Scipio  went  there  as  an  ambassador.     In 
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answer  to  an  enquiry,  whom  he  esteemed  the  greatest  of  genenk, 
Hannibal  replied,  "  Alexander  the  Great"  "  But  who  was  the 
second  ?"  asked  Scipio.  "  Pyrrhus,"  was  the  tantalizing  answer. 
"  And  who  the  third  ?"  "  Myself."  Surprised  at  having  found  no 
place  as  yet,  Scipio  rejoined,  "  What  then  would  you  have  said  if 
you  had  conquered  me  at  Zama?"  ^^  Then,"  exclaimed  Hannibal, 
"  I  should  have  ranked  myself  above  Alexander,  above  Pyrrhus, 
above  every  other  general" 

Such  feelings  of  admiration  may  have  mingled  with  the  generous 
impulses  and  the  motives  of  sound  policy  which  induced  Scipio  to 
grgnt  tolerable  terms  of  peace.     He  was  too  wise  to  drive  Car- 
thage to  despair,  while  the  Numidians  were  still  recent  allies,  and 
the  Libyans  had  not  declared  decidedly  for  Rome ;  with  the  in- 
ternal strength  of  the  city  as  yet  untried,  and  above  all  with 
such  a  general  as  HannibaL     He  has  been  accused  of  hurrying  on 
the  peace,  for  fear  of  leaving  a  successor  to  reap  the  honours  of 
the  war ;  but  the  glory  of  his  victory  placed  him  above  the  danger 
of  an  immediate  recal,  and  the  resistance  offered  to  the  younger 
Scipio,  when  Carthage  was  in  her  extremity,  proved  the  wisdom 
of  not  provoking  such  resistance  now.      But  we  cannot  doubt  that 
the  noble  mind  of  Scipio  was  swayed  by  higher  motives,  which  the 
better  part  of  the  Senate  would  comprehend  and  shara     The  inso- 
lent pride,  which  regards  the  destruction  of  a  foe  as  the  natural 
consequence  of  his  defeat,  is  as  short-sighted  as  it  is  insensate.   It 
has  been  condemned  by  all  true  statesmen,  from  the  time  of  him 
who  protested  against  putting  out  one  of  the  eyes  of  Greece,  to 
those  who  had  in  our  own  times  to  decide  the  fate  of  France.    "  Is 
it  to  be  supposed,"    exclaims  the   eloquent  GFerman  historian, 
^^  that  one  so  generous,  unprejudiced,  and  intelligent  as  Scipio, 
should  not  have  asked  himself  of  what  benefit  it  could  be  to  his 
country,  now  that  the  political  power  of  the  Carthaginian  city  was 
annihilated,  utterly  to  destroy  that  primitive  seat  of  commerce  and 
of  agriculture,  and  wickedly  to  overthrow  one  of  the  main  pillars 
of  tiie  then  existing  civilization  ?    The  time  had  not  yet  come 
when  the  first  men  of  Rome  lent  themselves  to  demolish  the  civi- 
lization of  their  neighbours,  and  frivolously  fancied  that  they  could 
wash  away  from  themselves  the  eternal  infamy  of  the  nation  by   ^ 
shedding  an  idle  tear." 

Nor  was  the  magnanimity  of  Hannibal  less  conspicuous  in  sub- 
mitting to  the  fate  of  the  vanquished.  The  peace  party  at  Car- 
thage left  to  him  the  odium  of  the  negociation.  He  saw  that  it 
was  impossible  to  resist  terms  which  would  disable  Cartilage  from 
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T^ecoming  again  the  rival  of  Borne,  and  himself  from  renewing  the 
great  Barcine  enterprise.     The  stake  had  been  played  and  lost, 
and  the  forfeit  was  enough  to  satisfy  even  the  revenge  of  Rome. 
Carthage  was  placed  so  completely  at  her  feet,  that  no  attempt  was 
made  to  improve  the  opportunity  of  the  great  Eastern  wars,  and 
resistance  was  only  roused  at  length  when  the  doom  of  the  city 
ipvas    pronounced.     Besides  the  conditions  already  prescribed  in 
fietvour  of  Bome  and  Masinissa,  and  the  increase  of  the  pecuniary 
demand  to  an  annual  contribution  of  200  talents  (nearly  £50,000), 
the  Carthaginians  bound  themselves  to  make  no  war  upon  Rome 
or  her  allies  beyond  the  limits  of  Africa,  and  not  to  go  to  war  even 
in  Africa  itself  without  the  permission  of  the  Romans.     Thus  she 
was  restricted  within  the  limits  of  her  origiual  territory  in  Zeugi- 
tana  and  Byzacium,  with  the  settlements  on  the  coast  of  Tripolis, 
hemmed  in  on  the  land  side  by  Masinissa's  Numidian  hordes,* 
shut  out  from  the  Mediterranean  by  Rome,  and  reduced  to  a  con- 
dition little  more  than  tributaiy.     The  peace  was  ratified  in  b.o. 
201,  and  with  this  closing  year  of  a  century  Carthage  virtually 
disappears  from  the  history  of  the  world,  until  our  attention  is 
recalled  to  the  brief  episode  of  her  destruction. 

The  military  career  of  Hannibal  in  his  country's  service  was  closed, 
when — like  Wellington  and  Napoleon — he  was  but  45  years  old; 
and,  if  he  was  not  destined,  like  the  former,  to  influence  the  policy 
of  a  long  peace  won  by  victory,  neither  did  he  die,  like  the  latter, 
in  distant  exile,  till  he  had  made  more  than  one  effort  to  retrieve 
the  fortunes  of  his  country.  The  vast  influence  he  had  won  in  spite 
of  his  defeat — confessed  by  his  opponents  when  they  left  the  peace 
negociations  in  his  hands— and  tiie  power  acquired  by  the  popular 
party  through  the  obvious  incapacity  of  the  nobles,  enabled  him  to 
commence  an  internal  reform  as  a  new  basis  of  political  power 
for  Carthage.  We  have  already  noticed  the  nature  of  this  reform, 
and  its  inevitable  fiiilure  through  the  hopeless  corruption  of  the 
people  ;  but  his  political  ascendancy  seems  to  have  lasted  during 
the  nine  years  that  he  remained  at  Carthage.  Meanwhile,  it  is  no 
discredit  to  the  enthusiastic  patriot  and  the  enemy  devoted  by  a 
life-long  vow,  if  he  did  what  he  could  to  encourage  the  foes  of 
Rome,  though  the  details  of  such  intrigues  are  recorded  only  by 
his  enemies.     It  was  no  fault  of  Hannibal,  but  a  striking  example 

*  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  Numidian  kingdom  of  Masinissa  did  not 
merely  lie,  like  the  Nomidia  of  the  maps,  to  the  west  of  the  Carthaginian  territory 
(Africa  Propria),  bnt  swept  round  it  on  the  south,  to  the  Lesser  Syrtis^  and  still 
farther  eastward,  below  Tripolis. 
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of  the  providential  dispensation  by  which  the  course  of  eyents  is 
ordered,  that  the  kings  of  Macedonia  and  Syria  reserved  their 
attacks  till  Borne  conld  deal  with  them  singly.      At  length,  when 
Antiochns  the  Great  was  on  the  point  of  engaging  in  his  war  with 
Borne,  the  Anti-Bareine  faction  at  Carthage  denounced  H^inibal 
as  an  abettor  of  the  Syrian  king.      Cn.  Servilios  was  sent  as  am- 
bassador to  Carthage,   openly  to  demand  an   explanation,  bat 
secretly  to  obtain  the  surrender  of  Hannibal,  or  even,  as  is  allied 
by  some,  his  assassination.     Hannibal  remained  aU  day  at  his 
post  in  the  Senate  and  Forum  and  took  part  in  the  discussion,  but 
at  nightfall  he  rode  off  to  his  marine  villa,  where  in  a  hidden  bay 
he  had  ships  always  ready  to  put  to  sea,  and  left  the  ambassador 
to  cany  back  to  Bome  the  alarming  news  of  his  escai>e.     He  was 
received  with  open  arms  by  Antiochus  at  Ephesus  (B.a  195),  and 
arranged  a  plan  of  campaign,  in  which  his  military  genius  and 
his  stead&st  enmity  to  Bome  were  equally  conspicuous ;  but,  as 
we  shall  see  in  the  following  chapter,  only  so  much  of  it  was 
adopted  as  involved  Hannibal  in  his  last  defeat,  fighting  at  sea 
against  Bome  aided  by  the  ships  of  Carthage.   When  the  rejection 
of  his  advice  produced  the  foreseen  result,  and  Antiochus  was  over- 
thrown by  the  Scipios  at  Magnesia  (b.c.  190),  the  surrender  of 
Hannibal  was  made  one  of  the  conditions  of  peace.    Once  more  he 
fled  to  the  court  of  IVusias  of  Bithynia;  but  the  Bomans  could  feel 
no  security  while  their  dreaded  enemy  still  lived,  and  T.  Quiuctios 
Flamininus  was  sent  to  demand  his  surrender  or  death.    Hannibal's 
house  was  beset  by  assassins,  and  he  chose  death  by  taking  poison. 
'*  He  had  long  been  prepared  to  do  so,"  adds  a  Boman,  "  for  he 
knew  the  Bomans  and  the  &ith  of  kings.     The  year  of  his  death 
is  uncertain ;  probably  he  died  in  the  latter  half  of  b.c.  183,  at  the 
age  of  76.     When  he  was  bom,   Bome  was  contending  with 
doubtful  success  for  the  possession  of  Sicily ;  he  had  lived  long 
enough  to  see  the  West  wholly  subdued,  and  to  fight  his  own  last 
battle  with  the  Bomans  against  the  vessels  of  bis  native  city, 
which  had  itself  become  Boman ;  and  he  was  constrained  at  last 
to  remain  a  mere  spectator,  while  Bome  overpowered  the  East  as 
the  tempest  overpowers  the  ship  that  has  no  one  at  the  helm,  and 
to  feel  that  he  alone  was  the  pUot  that  could  have  weathered  the 
storm.     There  was  left  to  him  no  ftirther  hope  to  be  disappointed 
when  he  died ;  but  he  had  honestly,  through  fifty  years  of  struggle, 
kept  the  oath  he  had  sworn  when  a  boy."*    His  great  adversary 
Scipio  died,  probably  in  the  same  year,  in  voluntary  exile. 

•  Mommsen,  History  of  Jiome,  vol.  u.  p.  282. 
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At  Borne  the  peace  was  celebrated  with  rejoicings  not  yet  free 
fix>m  the  dash  of  bitterness  infused  by  the  survival  of  their  great 
enemy,  whose  sapreme  personal  influence  in  the  contest  their  own 
■writers  justly  mark  by  calling  it  the  HannibaliCy  as  well  as  the 
Second  Punic  War.     Its  result  was  to  make  the  great  rival  of 
Borne  her  vassal,  and  the  warlike  Africans,  who  had  formed  the 
chief  military  strength  of  Carthage,  her  allies; — to  transfer  from 
the  Phoenician  to  the  Latin  republic  the  dominion  of  the  seas  and 
the  empire  of  the  West,  where  Spain  and  the  islands  were  pro- 
vinces of  Bome  and  Massilia  her  close  ally ; — and  to  foreshadow 
the  great  conflict  with  the  East,  of  which  a  beginning  had  been 
made  in  the  fitful  hostilities  with  Macedonia.  Meanwhile  much  had 
still  to  be  done  in  Italy  itself.      The  tribes  of  Cisalpine  Gaul  had 
to  be  reduced  to  a  state  which  should  make  it  impossible  for  them 
to  assist  another  invader,  and  the  Sabellian  and  Greek  states, 
wliich  had  for  a  time  been  seduced  to  the  side  of  Hannibal,  had  to 
be  Latinized  more  and  more  by  the  confiscation  of  their  lands,  the 
imposition  of  Latin  customs,  and  the  foundation  of  Latin  colonies. 
In  the  ten  years  following  the  second  Punic  war,  colonies  were 
planted  at  Yenusia,  Namia,  Cosa,  Sipontum,  Croton,  Salernum, 
and  other  places ;  and  some  of  the  maritime  cities  of  the  south 
received  Latin  names ;    thus,   Thurii  became  Copia,   and  Yibo 
Valentia.     It  was  slower  work  to  restore  the  ruined  cities  and  to 
fill  up  the  blanks  in  the  population  and  in  the  culture  of  the  land, 
caused  by  the  fifteen  years  during  which  Italy  had  been  the  theatre 
of  the  war.     The  extent  to  which  the  country  suffered  from  its 
inveterate  sore  of  brigandage  is  attested  by  the  condemnation  in 
one  year  of  7000  robbers  in  Apulia  alone.     Finally,  the  old  simple 
habits  of  the  Latin  rural  population  and  of  the  yeomen  burgesses 
of  Bome  had  been  completely  undermined.     But  time  was  re- 
quired to  decide  how  far  these  evils  would  affect  the  stability  of 
die  republic,  and  what  would  be  the  issue  of  the  brilliant  prospect 
of  foreign  conquest  opened  by  the  victory  over  Carthage.     For  the 
present  there  was  enough  to  fill  the  minds  of  men,  from  the  highest 
to  the  lowest,  as  they  shared  or  witnessed  the  triumphal  procession 
of  the  young  conqueror  to  the  Capitol,  to  thank  the  gods  to  whom 
he  never  ceased  to  give  the  glory  of  his  exploits. 


^ 
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THE  MACEDONIAN  AND  ASIATIC  WARS. 
B.C.  220  TO  B.C.  187. 


**  After  thU  shall  be  [the  king  of  the  north]  tnm  his  face  unto  the  Isles,  ind  shall 
take  many  :  bnt  a  prince  for  his  own  behalf  shall  cause  the  reproach  ofTered  by  him  td 
cease ;  without  his  own  reproach  he  shall  canse  it  to  torn  upon  him.  Then  he  shall  tain 
bis  £9U3e  toward  the  fort  of  his  own  land :  but  he  shall  stumble  and  fiJl,  and  not  be 
found,"— Daniel  xi.  18,  19. 


AO0E8SIOK    OF    PHILIP    Y. — STATB    OF  MA0n>0NIA  AKD    ORBECl — PHILIP's    PASI    DT   THB 
SOCIAL     WAR^HIB     ALLIAHOB     WITH      OA&THAOB — FIBCT      XACEDOVIAH     WAS— ASTI* 
XACSDOHIAN     LEAGUS— ATTALU8     AND     THB     BHODIANS — AFFAIB8    OF    BGTPT^PEACl 
WITH   PHILIP — RSNEWKD    MAOEDOHIAN   IKTRIOUES — ALLIAEGB  OF  PHILIP  AED  AETIO- 
OHUS    THE    GREAT— VIEWS    OF    ROME     RBGARDIEQ    THB     EAST — EMBA88T    TO    EGTn, 
ANTIO0HU8,    Aim   PHILIP — THB    SEOOKD    XAOEDOEIAK   WAR — TITUS  QUIHOTim    FLAXI- 
BIKUS — PHILIP  LOSES  VORTHERH  GREECE — THE  ACHJEAN  LEAGUE  J0IK8  THE  B0HAE8 
— PROPOSALS     FOR     PEACE — BATTLE     OF    OTHOSCEPB ALA— PEACE  WITH    PHIUP— THE 
FREEDOM    OF  GREECE    PROCLAIMED    BT  FLAMIHIKU8 — HIS    TRIUMPH — DISOOBTBBT    OF 
THE     JBTOLIANS — THEIR      IBTRIGUBS     WITH     AITTIOCHUS — REYIEW     OF     THE     STRIAE 
EIEGDOM — WARS  WITH    BGTPT  FOR    C<ELE-STRIA  AKD    PALEBTIKE — IBYAEIOE    OF  AFB 
WARS    WITH    THB    PARTHIAJTB — AFFAIRS    OF  ASIA    MIHOR —ACCESSION    OF  ANTIOCBUS 
THE    GREAT — HIS   WARLIKE   YIOOURr- RB YOLT    OF    MEDIA  AND  PERSIA    SUPPRESSED— 
HIS    WAR  WITH    EGYPT  AKD    DEFEAT  AT    RAPHIA — WARS    IN  ASIA  MINOR  AND  WITE 
THE    PARTHLAN8— DEATH    OF    PTOLEMY    PHILOPATOR — ^ALLIANCE    OF    ANTIOCBUS   AVE 
PHILIP — CONQUEST    OF  CILICIA,    CCELE-STRIA,  AND    PALESTINE — ^ATTACK    ON  ATTALU^ 
THB    RHODIAKS,    AKD  THE   GREEK    CITIES    OF  ASIA   MINOR— SUCCESSES    OF  ANTIOCHra 
ON  THB  HELLESPONT — HE  CROSSES  OYER  INTO    EUROPE  AND  OOCUPIBS  THRACE— PBO- 
TESTS    OF  THE    ROMANS— FLIGHT    OF    HANNIBAL    TO  AHTIOCHUS — HB    PREPARES   FOR 
WAR — THE  JETOUANS  SEIZE  DEMETRIAS  AND  DECLARE  WAR  WITH  ROME— ANTIOCBUS 
LARDS  IN   GREECE — BEGINNING  OF  THB  ASIATIC  WAR — ATTITUDE  OF  MACEDONIA  ANA 
THB   GREEKS— DEFEAT    OF    ANTIOCHUS  AT    THERMOPYLJB — GREECE  AGAIN  SUBJECT  TO 
BOMB — REDUCTION    OF     THE     JETOLIANS — MARITIME     CAMPAIGN — ROMAN    EXPEDmOE 
TO   ASIA — BATTLE    OF    MAGNESIA— FALL    OF    THB    STRIAE    EMPIRE — WAR  WITH    TBE 
GALATJAN8 — THB   KINGDOM   OF  PEBGAMUS — SETTLEMENT  OF  ASIA    AND     GREXOB— TBI 
ATOLIANS  AGAIN  SUBDUED — PHILIP  AND  THE  ACHJiANS — DEATH  OF  ANTIOCHUS. 

The  peace  with  Carthage  had  scarcely  lasted  for  a  year,  when 
the  consul,  P.  Sulpicius  Galba,  on  behalf  of  the  Senate,  moved 
in  the  assembly  of  the  centories  a  declaration  of  war  agamst 
Philip  V.  of  Macedonia,  on  account  of  his  attacks  upon  the  allies 
of  Rome  in  the  East  Under  this  able  prince,  who  had  ascended 
the  throne  in  b.c.  220,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  Macedonia  had 
squired  a  position  which  marked  her  as  the  one  among  all  the 
Hellenistic  states  best  fitted  to  set  bounds  to  the  advance  of  Borne 
towards  the  East.  Alone  of  all  the  kingdoms  which  had  aris^ 
out  of  the  disruption  of  Alexander's  empire,  she  had  preserved 
much  of  the  native  Macedonian  vigour  and  of  the  compact  military 
organization  by  which  that  empire  had  been  acquired ;  and  the 
establishment  of  her  monarchy  on  a  more  despotic  basis,  at  the 
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expense  of  the  great  chieftains,  had  helped  to  consolidate  her  power 
for  war.  By  the  vigour  of  Antigonus  Gk)natas  and  his  successors, 
the  country  had  recovered  surprisingly  fipom  the  effect  of  the  great 
Crallic  invasion,  and  the  garrisons  on  the  frontier  were  strong 
enough  to  protect  her  from  the  Celtic  and  Illyrian  barbarians. 
In  Greece,  though  no  longer  wielding  the  supremacy  she  had 
possessed  before  the  rise  of  the  ^tolian  and  Achaean  Leagues, 
she  held  the  balance  between  those  confederacies,  and  had  still 
a  dominion  of  her  own  over  large  portions  of  the  peninsula. 
Thessaly  and  Magnesia  were  entirely  hers,  with  the  central  states 
of  Locris,  Phocis,  and  Doris;  and  among  other  positions  else- 
where, she  held  the  three  great  fortresses  of  Corinth,  Chalcis  in 
Eubcea,  and  Demetrias  in  Magnesia,  which  were  known  as  "  the 
three  fetters  of  the  Greeks."  While  Sparta  had  fallen  under  the 
yoke  of  tyrants,  and  Athens  was  content  to  barter  freedom  for  the 
enjoyments  of  literature  and  philosophy,  the  remnants  of  Hel- 
lenic vigour  were  found  chiefly  among  the  northern  states,  most 
of  which  were  subject  to  Macedonia.  However  inferior  in  mag- 
nitude and  external  splendour  to  the  kingdoms  of  Syria  and 
Egypt,  she  surpassed  the  former  in  the  compactness  of  her  strength, 
while  she  was  as  much  above  the  latter  in  force  as  below  it  in 
devotion  to  literature  and  science.  The  Macedonian  monarchy, 
in  short,  had  more  of  the  vigour  of  the  Roman  republic  than  fdl 
the  Oriental  kingdoms  put  together ;  and,  if  Philip  could  have 
obtained  the  position  of  his  great  namesake,  as  the  head  of  a 
united  Hellas,  or  even  if  he  had  made  the  timely  decision  to  give 
an  energetic  support,  to  Hannibal,  it  would  seem  as  if  the  course 
of  history  might  have  been  changed.  How  little  such  a  change 
would  have  benefited  the  world,  must  at  once  be  felt  by  any  one 
who  considers  the  absence  of  all  congenial  elements  between 
Macedonia  and  Carthage,  and  the  evil  effects  of  destroying  the 
Latinism  now  established  in  Italy. 

The  course  pursued  by  Philip  from  the  beginning  of  his  reign 
precluded  any  such  disastrous  experiment.  A  Macedonian  alli- 
ance had  long  been  a  cherished  scheme  of  the  Barcine  family ; 
and,  had  Antigonus  Doson  lived,  it  might  probably  have  be6n 
made  in  time  to  turn  the  fortune  of  the  Second  Punic  War.  But 
Philip's  attention  was  diverted  from  the  West  by  the  prospect  of 
becoming  the  arbiter  of  Greece.  The  great  defeat  of  Aratus  and 
the  Achaeans  by  the  ^tolians  led  the  former  to  seek  his  aid,  and 
for  three  years  he  was  so  entirely  occupied  by  the  Social  War,*  as 

•  See  p.  117. 
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not  to  interfere  even  when  the  Bomans  conquered  and  expelled 
his  ally  Demetrins  of  Pharos.*  Bat  that  active  chieftain,  finding 
r^ge  at  the  Macedonian  court,  nsed  all  his  influence  to  induce 
Philip  to  h^;in  war  with  the  Bomans ;  and  the  king^s  disposition 
to  the  enterprise  appears  to  have  been  a  motive  for  the  peace 
which  he  concluded  with  the  JQtolians  (b.c.  217).  There  was 
wanting,  however,  the  mutual  confidence,  which  would  hsTe 
placed  Philip  in  the  position  of  general  of  the  Greeks  for  the  war 
with  Bome.  He  knew  not  how  to  solve  the  problem  of  trans- 
forming himself  from  the  oppressor  into  the  champion  of  Greece. 
When  at  length  the  news  of  Cannse  decided  him  to  form  an  alli- 
ance with  Carthage,  and  he  promised  to  make  a  descent  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  Italy,  his  first  enterprise,  against  Apollonia,  was 
abandoned  with  a  ridiculous  precipitancy,  on  a  &Ise  alarm  of  the 
approach  of  the  Boman  fleet  (b.c.  216).  A  reason,  or  excuse, 
for  further  delay  arose  out  of  the  capture  by  the  Boman  fleet  of 
the  envoys  he  sent  into  Italy  to  ratify  the  treaty  with  Hannibal, 
and  the  Bomans  used  the  interval  in  strengthening  Brundisium, 
as  the  key  of  the  Adriatic  (b.c.  215).  Fearing  to  encounter  their 
fleet  with  his  light  Blyrian  jtransports,  Philip  at  length  preferred 
his  own  immediate  interest  to  keeping  faith  with  Hannibal,  and 
renewed  the  attack  on  the  Boman  possessions  in  Epirus.  This 
was  the  Signal  for  the  First  Macedonian  War  (b.c.  214).  The 
Senate  met  the  provocation  by  assuming  the  offensive;  and  a  fleet 
despatched  from  Brundisium  recaptured  Oricum,  reinforced  Apol- 
lonia, and  stormed  the  camp  of  Philip,  who  thereupon  suspended 
active  measures. 

But  it  was  not  the  policy  of  .Borne  to  suffer  him  to  rest  The 
capture  of  Tarentum  by  Hannibal  created  a  fresh  necessity  for 
providing  against  an  invasion  &om  Macedonia;  and  the  odium 
created  by  Philip's  arbitrary  conduct,  and  especially  by  his 
murder  of  Aratus,  gave  the  opportunity  for  consolidating  a  new 
league  against  him  (b.c.  213).  It  was  now  that  the  Bomans 
chose  their  part  between  the  two  great  Hellenic  confederacies,  on 
the  application  of  the  -^tolians  for  aid  against  Philip.  Laevinus, 
the  admiral  of  the  Adriatic  fleet,  appeared  at  the  assembly  of  the 
iEtolians,  and  promised  them  the  long-coveted  possession  of  Acar- 
nania  as  the  price  of  their  alliance  with  Rome.  The  league  was 
joined  by  all  the  states  not  united  with  the  Achaeans, — ^Athens, 
Sparta,  Messene,  Elis ;  and  for  the  first  time  the  Bomans  came 
into  contact  with  the  Asiatic  kingdoms  by  the    accession  of 

*  See  p.  420. 
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Attains,  king  of  Pergamus,  to  the  anti-Macedonian  confederacy. 
It  was  well  for  them  that  Antiochns  the  Great,  occupied  with  his 
rivalry  against  Egypt,  and  with  the  disorders  in  his  Eastern  pro- 
vinces, showed  a  hesitation  in  coming  to  the  aid  of  Philip,  like 
that  of  the  latter  in  helping  Hannibal ;  while  Ptolemy  IV.  of 
EgyP*  adhered  to  the  alliance  formed  by  his  grandfather  with 
the  Republic*  This  league  was  formed  in  the  same  year  in 
which  the  Romans  gained  their  great  success  at  Syracuse  (b.c. 
212).  The  object  of  the  Romans — that  of  finding  full  occupation 
for  Philip  at  home — ^was  accomplished  at  the  cost  of  the  desola- 
tion of  Greece  by  a  purposeless  war;  the  alliance  of  Attalus 
enabled  them  to  assail  the  eastern  coast,  just  as  their  Adriatic 
fleet  commanded  the  western ;  and  while  these  bonds  were  drawn 
round  Hellas  herself,  citizens  of  Hellenic  states  were  sold  into 
slavery.  The  ^tolians  at  length  awoke  to  the  curse  which  their 
foreign  alliance  had  brought  upon  the  land,  and,  being  at  the 
same  time  hard  pressed  by  the  AchsBans,  they  concluded  a  sepa- 
rate peace  with  Philip  (b.c.  206).  The  Romans,  who  were  now 
preparing  for  the  invasion  of  Africa,  instead  of  resenting  their 
desertion,  followed  their  example ;  and  so  ended  the  First  Mace- 
donian War  (b.c.  205). 

It  soon  appeared  that  Philip  had  accepted  the  peace  from 
motives  of  convenience  rather  than  good  faith.  While  pursuing 
his  aggrandizement  in  Greece  and  the  iGgsBan,  he  did  not  scruple 
to  attack  both  Attalus  and  the  Rhodians,  who  stUl  maintained  the 
independence  they  had  secured  under  the  successors  of  Alexander, 
and  had  made  an  alliance  with  the  Romans.  At  the  same  time 
he  entered  into  closer  relations  with  Antiochus  the  Great;  and  the 
designs  of  the  Syrian  and  Macedonian  kings  on  Egypt,  upon  the 
death  of  Ptolemy  IV.  Philopator,  became  so  evident,  that  the 
guardians  of  his  infant  son,  Ptolemy  V.  Epiphanes,  placed  the 
young  king  under  the  protection  of  the  Roman  Senate.  All  was 
thus  prepared  for  the  interference  of  Rome  in  the  East,  which 
Antiochus  and  Philip  ought  long  before  to  have  anticipated  by 
effective  aid  to  Hannibal.  It  was  only  at  the  last  moment  that 
Philip  suffered  a  force  of  4000  Macedonian  volunteers  to  embark 
for  Africa,  whose  presence  at  Zama,  so  soon  after  the  conclusion 
of  the  peace,  was  a  senseless  provocation  to  Rome,  and  no  real 
help  to  Carthage.  He  was  still  pursuing  the  war  with  Attalus 
and  the  Rhodians  for  the  possession  of  Caria,  when  the  peace  with 
Carthage  left  Rome  at  liberty  to  succour  her  Eastern  allies. 

*  See  p.  836. 
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That  is  a  short-sighted  view  of  this  tnming-point  in  the  histoir 
of  the  worldy  which  represents  the  Bomans  as  haying  no  sooner 
secured  the  supremacy  of  the  West,  than  thej  began  to  meditate, 
in  the  spirit  of  wanton  aggression,  the  conquest  of  the  East.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  points  in  the  history  of  their  conquests, 
that  the  same  enemies,  whose  hesitating  and  divided  policy  secured 
them  the  victory,  were  always  prompt  to  provoke  the  straggle; 
while  on  their  part,  a  general  policy  of  aggression  bore,  in  many 
particular  cases,  more  than  the  mere  appearance  of  reluctance  in 
taking  up  the  challenge.  Many  of  the  wars  of  the  Republic  bear, 
in  this  respect,  a  close  analogy  to  those  by  which  our  Indian  empire 
has  been  extended.  In  the  present  case,  the  exhaustion  of  Italy 
was  an  overpowering  motive  for  a  conciliatory  policy,  especially  as 
it  seemed  that  the  war  must  be  carried  on  at  once  in  Greece  and 
Asia.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  ever  the  principles  of  national 
honour  and  interest  can  furnish  a  justification  for  war,  it  was  plain 
that  Home  must  repel  Philip's  attacks  on  herself  and  her  allies. 
It  was  resolved,  therefore,  to  prepare  for  war  with  Macedonia,  and 
to  avert  it,  if  possible,  in  the  East  An  embassy  was  sent  to 
mediate  between  Antiochus  and  Egypt  The  former  was  permitted 
to  pursue  his  designs  on  Syria ;  and  M.  ^milius  Lepidus  was  sent, 
as  guardian  of  the  infant  king,  to  watch  over  the  interests  of  the 
latter ;  while  every  effort  was  used  to  strengthen  the  confederacy 
of  the  Greeks  with  the  Rhodians  and  Attalus  against  Philip. 
Meanwhile,  the  propraBtor,  M.  Valerius  Lsevinus,  was  sent  with  the 
Sicilian  fleet  of  thirty-eight  sail  to  the  ^gaean,  where  Philip  was 
rapidly  subduing  the  islands  and  the  coast  of  Thrace,  and  so  pre- 
paring to  attack  the  dominions  of  Attalus.  It  was  after  the  capture 
of  Abydos, — where  the  defenders  were  slain  almost  to  a  man,  and  a 
large  number  of  the  citizens  chose  a  voluntary  death  as  soon  as  the 
capitulation  was  signed, — that  Philip  received  the  Roman  envoys  on 
their  return  from  Egypt  and  Syria.  He  listened  to  their  demands 
— that  he  should  make  war  upon  none  of  the  Greek  states,  that  he 
should  restore  the  places  he  had  taken  from  Ptolemy,  and  consent 
to  an  arbitration  concerning  his  injuries  against  Attalus  and  the 
Rhodians,— only  replying,  with  polite  insolence,  "  that  he  would 
excuse  what  the  envoy  had  said,  because  he  was  young,  handsome, 
and  a  Roman."  But,  while  the  ambassadors  were  still  at  Athens, 
the  castis  belli  which  they  had  sought  to  extract  from  the  king  was 
supplied  by  an  attack  made  on  the  city  by  the  Macedonian  general, 
to  avenge  the  murder  of  two  Acarnanians  for  intruding  upon  the 
Eleusinian  mysteries  (b.c.  201). 
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Still  the  desire  of  the  Roman  people  for  an  interval  of  rest  found 
utterance  through  the  Tribunes  in  the  Comitia,  and  the  motion  of 
Sulpicius  for  war  with  Philip  was  at  first  rejected.  But  the  dread 
of  a  new  invasion  of  Italy  prevailed,  and  the  chief  burthen  of  the 
levy  was  thrown  on  the  allies.  Sulpicius  dalba  landed  at  Apol- 
Ionia  with  an  army  of  two  legions  and  1000  Numidian  horse,  to 
which  the  spoils  of  Carthage  enabled  the  Bomans  for  the  first  time 
to  add  a  force  of  elephants ;  and  a  fleet  of  180  vessels  was  stationed 
at  Corcyra.  While  the  consul  was  detained  by  sickness  at  Apol- 
lonia,  a  division  of  the  fleet  sailed  to  the  aid  of  Athens,  under 
C.  Claudius  Cento.  Finding  the  city  secure  for  the  present,  Cento 
made  a  coup  de  main  on  Chalcis ;  and  Philip  hastened  from 
Demetrias  in  Thessaly  only  in  time  to  find  his  chief  maritime 
fortress  laid  in  ruins.  He  retaliated  by  a  merciless  ravaging  of 
Attica,  which  was  long  remembered  for  the  ruthless  destruction  of 
the  sacred  groves  and  tombs  of  the  Attic  heroes  at  Academus 
(B.C.  200). 

The  campaign  of  b.c.  199  was  arduous  and  indecisive.  A  com- 
bined invasion  of  Macedonia  involved  the  Bomans  in  great  risks, 
and  their  victory  at  the  pass  of  EordsBa  was  followed  by  their 
retreat  to  the  coast  The  aid  of  Antiochus  might  now  have 
enabled  Philip  to  assume  the  oflensive,  but  his  first  movements 
in  Asia  Minor  were  checked  by  the  demand  of  the  Romans  that  he 
should  retire  from  the  dominions  of  Attains.  Trusting,  however, 
to  his  support,  Philip  advanced  into  lUyria,  down  the  course  of 
the  Aoiis  (  Viom  or  B<m8m\  which  falls  into  the  sea  by  Apollonia, 
and  occupied  the  pass  between  the  mountains  of  ^ropus  and 
Asnaus  (b.c.  198).  While  the  hostile  armies  confronted  each 
other  in  this  position,  the  consul  T.  QumcTros  Flamdonus  arrived 
to  assume  his  command.  He  was  a  young  man  of  thirty,  belonging 
to  that  new  generation  who,  with  the  Greek  culture,  had  assumed 
a  large  share  of  Greek  versatility,  at  the  expense,  as  the  opposite 
party  alleged,  of  the  old  Roman  integrity.  "A  skilful  officer  and 
a  better  diplomatist,  he  was  in  many  respects  admirably  adapted 
for  the  management  of  the  troubled  afifairs  of  Greece.  Yet  it 
would  perhaps  have  been  better,  both  for  Rome  and  for  Greece,  if 
the  choice  had  fallen  on  one  less  full  of  Hellenic  sympathies,  and 
if  the  general  despatched  thither  had  been  a  man  who  would  neither 
have  been  bribed  by  delicate  flattery  nor  stung  by  pungent  sar- 
casm ;  who  would  not,  amidst  literary  and  artistic  reminiscences, 
have  overlooked  the  pitiful  condition  of  the  constitutions  of  the  Hel- 
lenic states;  and  who,  while  treating  Hellas  according  to  its  deserts, 
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would  have  spared  the  Romans  the  trouble  of  striving  after  unat- 
tainable ideals."*  The  consul  found  the  position  of  the  king  too 
strong  to  be  carried,  even  with  the  reinforcements  he  had  brought, 
and  both  armies  lay  encamped  for  forty  days.  Meanwhile  Philip 
sought  an  interview  with  Flamminus  to  treat  of  peace.  The  king 
offered  to  restore  his  conquests  and  give  satisfaction  for  his  in- 
juries to  the  Hellenic  states :  but  the  negociation  was  shipwrecked 
on  the  demand  of  the  consul,  that  Thessaly  should  become  a  por- 
tion of  free  Hellas.  At  length  the  treachery  of  some  Epirote  nobles 
discovered  to  the  Roman  a  pass  by  which  he  was  enabled  to  turn 
Philip's  position,  while  attacking  him  in  front,  and  the  king  was 
compelled  to  retreat  with  a  loss  of  2000  men.  He  abandoned 
Epirus  and  Thessaly,  destroying  all  the  towns  except  the  fortresses, 
and  fell  back  to  the  pass  of  Tempo,  to  defend  the  entrance  into 
Macedonia.  All  northern  Greece  now  lay  open  to  the  Romans, 
and  the  states  hastened  to  make  their  submission,  except  the  Acar- 
nanians,  who  remained  faithful  to  Philip.  Flamininus  now  di- 
rected all  his  energies  against  the  south,  where  the  Achasana  were 
still  neutral,  and  Macedonia  held  the  strong  fortresses  of  Chaicis 
and  Corinth.  The  formation  of  the  siege  of  Cenchreae  by  sea,  on  the 
one  side  of  the  isthmus,  by  the  united  forces  of  the  Romans,  Atta- 
ins, and  the  Rhodians,  and  the  appearance  of  a  Roman  fleet  in  the 
Gulf  of  Corinth,  on  the  other,  decided  the  Achaeans,  who  had 
hitherto  been  unwilling  to  join  the  foreign  invaders.  They  took  part 
in  the  siege  of  Corinth,  which  was  promised  by  Flamininus  as  the 
price  of  their  adhesion ;  but  the  Macedonian  governor  of  Chalcia 
not  only  raised  the  siege,  but  seized  Argos.  Philip  handed  over 
this  city  to  Nabis,  the  tyrant  of  Sparta,  who  took  the  bribe,  but 
betrayed  the  briber  by  adhering  to  the  Romans. 

During  the  winter,  Philip  tried  the  effect  of  another  personal 
interview  with  Flamininus,  in  which  the  king  showed  that  the 
Romans  were  the  only  adversaries  whom  he  deemed  worth  con- 
sideration. His  proposals  were  referred  to  the  Senate,  who  at 
once  dismissed  the  envoys,  when  they  were  not  prepared  to  surren- 
der all  the  fortresses  beyond  the  limits  of  Macedonia.  Upon  this, 
Philip  collected  all  his  resources  for  a  decisive  effort  Flamini- 
nus, however,  was  the  first  to  open  the  campaign.  While  his  fleet 
besieged  the  Acamanians  in  Leucas,  the  fall  of  Thebes  by  strata- 
gem forced  the  Boeotians  to  join  the  Romans,  and  cut  off  the 
communication  between  the  Macedonian  garrisons  in  Corinth  and 

•  Mommsen,  History  of  Borne,  rol.  ii.  p.  240. 
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Chalcis.  While  the  proconsul  advanced  along  the  coast,  supported 
by  his  fleet,  Philip,  eager  to  meet  him,  passed  through  the  vale  of 
Tempe  into  Thessaly.  The  armies  met  unexpectedly  on  the  hill  of 
CYNOSCEPHALfi  .(the  Dog* 9  Heads)yne2i.T  Scotussa;  and  the  en- 
counter of  the  vanguards  was  converted  by  the  eagerness  of  the 
Macedonian  troops  into  a  pitched  battle,  before  Philip  had  time  to 
set  his  forces  in  array.  The  right  division  of  the  phalanx,  coming 
up  in  good  time  under  his  own  command,  charged  down  the  hiU 
upon  the  Roman  legions,  and  bore  down  all  resistance ;  but  the 
left  division,  thrown  into  confusion  by  the  haste  with  which  Ni- 
canor  brought  it  up  to  support  the  king,  was  easily  defeated,  and 
its  broken  ranks  were  trampled  down  by  the  Roman  elephants,  the 
very  force  on  which  the  Macedonians  had  been  accustomed  to  rely* 
Thus  far  success  and  failure  had  been  equally  divided ;  but  at  this 
crisis  a  Roman  officer  collected  twenty  cohorts  from  the  victorious 
wing,  and  led  them  against  the  right  phalanx  of  the  Macedonians, 
which  was  now  far  advanced  in  the  pursuit.  Defenceless  against 
an  attack  in  the  rear,  the  phalanx  was  broken,  and  the  battle  was 
decided.  The  carnage,  always  great  in  a  dense  column,  was  ag- 
gravated by  the  Romans  not  understanding  the  Macedonian  sign 
of  surrender ;  8000  were  killed  and  5000  taken  prisoners,  at  the 
cost  of  only  700  Roman  lives.  Philip,  escaping  to  Larissa,  burned 
his  papers  and  evacuated  Thessaly.  The  Acamanians,  who  had 
meanwhile  lost  Leucas,  now  at  length  abandoned  his  hopeless 
cause,  and  it  did  not  need  the  defeats  which  his  forces  suffered  in 
Caria  and  elsewhere,  to  make  the  victory  of  CynoscephalaB  decisive 
(b.c.  197).  The  terms  of  peace  were  dictated  by  the  wonted 
moderation  of  Rome  and  the  sympathy  of  Flamininus  with  his 
courteous  antagonist,  rather  than  by  the  savage  resentment  of  the 
^tolians.  Flamininus  told  them  that  it  was  not  the  custom  of 
Rome  to  annihilate  the  vanquished ;  they  might  do  it  if  they  felt 
strong  enough.  The  kingdom  of  the  Philips  was  left  as  a  barrier 
against  Celtic  barbarism,  and  a  check  upon  Hellenic  disunion ;  but 
the  supremacy  which  it  had  held  in  Greece  for  140  years*  was 
finally  abolished,  and  the  Macedonian  garrisons  were  every- 
where withdrawn.  As  in  the  case  of  Carthage,  the  king  was  for- 
bidden to  make  war  without  the  consent  of  Rome ;  his  military 
force  was  limited  to  an  army  of  5000  men,  a  fleet  of  five  decked 
vessels,  and  no  elephants;  and  a  contribution  of  1000  talents  was 
imposed  for  the  charges  of  the  war.     Finally,  the  successor  of 

*  Since  the  battle  of  Chffronea  (b.c.  888—197). 
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Alexander  was  bound  to  contribute  a  contingent  to  the  forceB  of 
the  BepubliCy  which  had  seemed  an  easy  conquest  to  his  great  an- 
cestor's arms  little  more  than  a  century  before  (b,c.  196). 

It  is  a  striking  instance,  and  almost  the  last,  of  the  traditional 
moderation  of  the  Romans,  that  they  took  none  of  the  territorial 
spoils  of  Philip  for  themselves.    The  influence  of  the  young  gene- 
ration, whose  minds  were  moulded  by  Hellenic  culture, — and 
perhaps,  too,  the  general  prevalence  of  that  sentiment  towards 
Greece,  as  the  mother  of  freedom  and  civilization,  which  has  still 
survived  long  ages  of  degeneracy, — ^may  be  traced  in  the  resolu- 
tion to  give  liberty  to  all  the  Grecian  states.     Again  and  again 
had  that  liberty  been  proclaimed  by  the  Macedonian  and  Asiatic 
princes,  when  each  meant  that  Greece  should  serve  none  but  him- 
self; and  when  at  last  it  was  no  longer  offered  in  mockery,  it 
found  a  disunited  and  unwarlike  people,  incapable  alike  of  enjoying 
and  defending  it     But  the  melancholy  with  which  the  historian 
reverts  to  the  disappointment  did  not  cloud  the  spirits  of  those 
who  in  good  faith  gave  and  received  the  boon.     The  enthusiasm  of 
sympathy,  with  which  the  liberator  of  a  foreign  land  has  been 
welcomed  in  our  own  day,  may  help  us  to  understand  the  outbnrBt 
of  gratitude  from  the  liberated  people  themselves,  which  welcomed 
the  reading  of  the  proclamation  of  freedom  by  Flamininus  at  the 
Isthmian  Grames :  his  very  life  was  endangered  by  the  press  that 
crowded  to  touch  his  garment,  or  to  see  his  face  (b.c.  196).    And 
yet  the  Greeks  were  reminded  that  the  gift  was  bestowed  by  the 
policy  of  a  calculating  friend,  when  the  cruel  tyrant  Nabis,  having 
been  subdued  by  the  arms  of  Flamininus,  was  permitted  still  to 
rule  in  Sparta,  as  a  check  upon  the  Achaeans;  for  the  freedom 
which  a  foreign  ally  bestows  is  always  maimed  of  its  choicest  part 
Other  instances  might  be  cited  in  the  final  settlement  of  Greece; 
but,  in  truth,  the  failure  of  the  experiment  was  due,  not  to  the 
reserve  of  those  who  gave,  but  to  the  degeneracy  of  those  who 
were  unfit  to  use  the  gift.     Some  such  misgiving  seems  to  have 
been  present  to  the  mind  of  Flamininus  himself,  when,  after  two 
years  spent  in  the  settlement  of  the  country,  he  reajssembled  the 
deputies  of  the  Greek  states  at  Corinth,  and  exhorted  them  to  a 
wise  and  moderate  use  of  their  recovered  freedom.     The  only 
recompense  he  asked  for  Home  was  the  restoration  of  the  Italian 
captives,  whom  Hannibal  had  sold  into  slavery  to  Greeks.  Finally, 
he  withdrew  the  garrisons  from  Demetrias,  Chalcis,  and  Corinth, 
*  the  three  fetters  of  Greece,"  and  returned  after  an  absence  of 
five  years  to  Rome,  where  the  admiration  of  the  Senate  and 
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people  for  Ms  work  was  displayed  in  a  three  days'  triumpli,  sur- 
passing Scipio's  in  magnificence  (B.a  194). 

The  most  recent  historian  of  Borne  maintains  that  the  conrse  so 
much  admired  was  a  mistake,  for  which  Rome  soon  suffered. 
**  The  war  with  Antiochus,"  he  says,  "  would  not  have  arisen  but 
for  the  political  blunder  of  liberating  Greece,  and  it  would  not 
liave  bean  dangerous  but  for  the  military  blunder  of  withdrawing 
the  garrisons  from  the  principal  fortresses  on  the  European  fron- 
tier. History  has  a  Nemesis  for  every  sin — ^for  an  impotent 
craving  after  freedom,  as  well  as  for  an  injudicious  generosity."* 

There  was  in  particular,  then  as  in  later  ages,  one  element  of 
unsoundness  in  the  edifice  of  Grecian  nationality,  the  presence  of 
races  only  partially  trained  in  Hellenic  civilization,  and  yet  pos- 
sessing great  influence  through  their  military  prowess.  Such  have 
been  the  Albanians  in  modem,  the  JStolians  in  ancient  times.  In 
settling  the  affairs  of  Greece,  Flamininus  had  not  hesitated  to  pre- 
fer the  superior  political  organization  of  the  states  of  the  AchaBan 
league  to  the  claims  of  the  ^tolians  as  earlier  allies  of  Bome. 
The  confederacy  of  the  former  was  enlarged  by  all  Philip's  pos- 
sessions in  the  Peloponnesus,  particularly  Corinth ;  while  the  latter 
were  only  suffered  to  add  to  their  league  the  petty  states  of  Phocis 
and  Locris,  instead  of  Thessaly  and  Acarnania,  which  they  claimed 
as  the  reward  of  "  their  victory  at  Cynoscephalce," — a  boast  by 
which  they  constantly  provoked  the  jealousy  of  the  Eomans. 
Their  discontent  was  the  source  of  the  intrigues  which  hastened  on 
the  inevitable  war  with  Antiochus  the  Great 

The  reign  of  that  ambitious  prince  forms  the  turning-point  in 
the  annals  of  the  Great  Kingdom  of  Syria,  or,  as  it  was  not 
unfitly  called  under  the  earlier  SeleucideB,  of  Asia.  He  ascended 
the  throne  exactly  a  century  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  an 
interval  marked  by  but  few  events  of  importance  in  the  annals  of 
the  kingdom.  An  outline  has  already  been  given  of  the  history  of 
Syria  down  to  the  death  of  the  founder  of  the  dynasty,  Seleucus 
Nicator,  in  b.c.  280.  f  His  son,  Antiochus  I.  Soter  (the  Pre- 
server), was  chiefly  occupied,  during  his  reign  of  twenty  years,  in 
wars  with  Eumenes,  King  of  Pergamus,  and  with,  the  Gauls  in 
Asia  Minor,  and  he  fell  in  battle  with  the  latter  in  b.c.  261.  His 
son,  Ajntiochus  II.,  sumamed  Theos  {God)^X  hy  the  gratitude  of 

♦  Mommsen,  History  of  Rome^  voL  ii.  p.  252.  +  Chap.  XVII.  p.  90. 

Z  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  high-sounding  epithets  of  the  Syrian  and 
Egyptian  kings,  descriptive  of  aU  kinds  of  magnificence  and  social  virtue,  were 
either  assumed  by  themselves  or  conferred  by  flatterers,  and  sometimes  they  were  so 
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the  Milesians  for  his  delivering  their  city  from  the  tyrant  Emar- 
chos,  began  that  long  series  of  wars  with  Eg}  pt  for  the  possession 
of  Coele-Syria,  which  after  lasting  several  reigns  were  only  ended 
by  the  interference  of  Borne,  and  the  vicissitudes  of  which  we 
need  not  trace.*    The  effect  of  the  first  war,  made  by  Antiochus 
Theos  upon  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  was  so  to  weaken  Syria  as  to 
leave  her*  comparatively  defenceless  against  the  inroad  of  the 
Parthians  under  Arsaces,  who  rent  from  the  kingdom  the  pro- 
vinces east  of  the  Tigris  (b.c.  250),  while  the  rebellious  satrap 
Theodotus  established  the  kingdom  of  Bactria.     Antiochus  now- 
made  peace  with  Ptolemy,  and  married  his  daughter  Berenice, 
divorcing  his  former  wife  Laodice.     When,  on  the  death  of  Pto- 
lemy (b.c.  247),  he  recalled  Laodice,  her  sense  of  the  insult  that 
•  had  been  put  upon  her  was  so  inveterate,  that  she  contrived  the 
murder  of  Antiochus,  together  with  Berenice  and  their  son  (b.c, 
246).    Seleucus  II.,  Calltnicus  (the  Glorious  Victor)^  the  son  of 
Antiochus  and  Laodice,  no  sooner  succeeded  to  the  throne,  than 
his  dominions  were  invaded  by  Ptolemy  IIL,  Euergetes,  to  avenge 
his  sister's  death;  and  Seleucus  remained  inactive  while  the  king 
of  Egypt  advanced  as  far  as  the  Tigris.     But,  when  the  invader 
was  recalled  by  disturbances  at  home,  Seleucus  had  little  diflSculty 
in  recovering  the  conquered  provinces.    His  next  war  was  with  his 
brother,  Antiochus  Hierax  (the  Hawk)^  who  attempted  to  found 
an  independent  kingdom  in  Asia  Minor ;  and  it  was  only  after  a 
contest  of  several  years  that  Antiochus  was  defeated  and  fled  to 
Ptolemy.     Having  thus   secured  the  West,   Seleucus  aimed  at 
recovering   the   lost  provinces    in  the   East:    and  his  decisive 
defeat  by  Arsaces  (probably  Arsaces  II.,  surnamed  Tiridates),  was 
ever  after  celebrated  by  the  Parthians  as  the  true  establishment 
of  their  independence.     If  it  be  true  that  Seleucus  was  taken 
prisoner  in  a  second  expedition  and  retained  in  captivity  for 
several  years  by  Arsaces,  we  can  easily  understand  the  increase 
of  power  which  Attains  I.  of  Pergamus  obtained  in  Asia  Minor. 
In  this  case,  too,  Seleucus  strove  to  repair  his  losses,  and  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  while  he  was  thus  engaged  that  he  was  killed 
by  a  fall  from  his  horse,  after  a  troubled  reign  of  twenty  years 
(b.c.  226). 

ludicrously  inappropriate  as  to  provoke  a  satiric  parody,  as  when  Antiochus  IV.  JBi»- 
pharua  (the  Illustrious)  was  nicknamed  Epimanes  (the  Af adman). 

*  It  is  usually  supposed  that  these  are  the  wars  alluded  to  in  the  eleventh  chapter 
of  the  Book  of  Daniel,  "the  king  of  the  north'*  being  the  Syrian  king,  and  "the 
*ing  of  the  south  "  the  Egyptian. 
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Seleucus  Callinicus  left  two  sons,  Seleucus  and  Antiojlius.  The 
former,  Selettcus  IIL,  is  said  to  have  been  surnamed  Cerauntjs 
(the  Thunderbolt)  in  derision  of  his  weakness  both  of  body  and  of 
mind  ;  and,  after  a  reign  of  only  three  years,  he  was  murdered  by 
two  of  his  officers  (b.c.  223).  Of  a  very  different  temper  was 
Antiochus  IIL  THE  Gbeat,  who  was  only  in  his  fifteenth  year 
when  he  succeeded  his  brother,  and  reigned  for  36  years  (b.c.  223 
—187).  In  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  he  earned  his  surname  by 
the  magnitude  of  his  enterprizes  and  efforts,  though  he  was  not  in 
every  case  rewarded  with  commensurate  success.  He  proved  his 
nfilitary  talents  in  the  war  against  the  rebellious  brothers  Molo 
and  Alexander,  the  satraps  of  Media  and  Persia  (b.c.  220).  He 
next  renewed  the  old  contest  with  Egypt  for  the  possession  of 
Coele- Syria  and  Palestine,  and  was  forced  to  cede  those  provinces  . 
to  Ptolemy  Philopator,  as  the  result  of  his  decisive  defeat  at 
Saphia,  near  Gaza,  in  the  same  year  in  which  the  battle  of  the 
Trasimene  Lake  was  fought  (b.c.  217). 

Meanwhile,  Achseus,  the  governor  of  Asia  Minor,  had  raised 
the  standard  of  independence ;  but  after  an  obstinate  resistance 
he  was  defeated  and  taken  at  Sardis,  and  put  to  death  by  Antio- 
chus (b.c.  214).  This  success  in  the  West  encouraged  Antiochus, 
like  his  father,  to  attempt  the  reconquest  of  the  East,  and  with 
greater  appearance  at  least  of  success.  But  a  seven  years'  war 
(b.c.  212 — 205)  only  resulted  in  his  acknowledgment  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Parthian  monarchy  (b.c.  205).  The  same  year 
witnessed  not  only  the  crisis  of  the  Hannibalic  War,  but  the  death 
of  Ptolemy  Philopator ;  and  the  opportunity  offered  by  the  latter  ^ 
event  effectually  withdrew  Antiochus  from  direct  participation  in 
the  great  conflict  The  league  which  he  made  with  Philip,  instead 
of  being  a  well-concerted  plan  for  the  exclusion  of  the  Romans 
from  Asia,  was  only  intended  to  leave  him  at  liberty  to  pursue  his 
designs  against  Egypt,  while  Philip  bore  the  brunt  of  the  war  with 
Attains  and  the  Romans.  During  the  crisis  of  the  Macedonian 
War,  he  prosecuted  a  vigorous  attack  upon  Cilicia,  Coele-Syria, 
and  Palestine,  while  the  Romans  hesitated  to  engage  in  a  new 
contest  to  protect  the  dominions  of  their  youthful  ward.  At  length 
a  decisive  victory  over  the  Egyptians  at  Panium,  the  hill  whence 
the  Jordan  rises,  was  followed  by  a  peace  which  gave  the  coveted 
provinces  to  Antiochus,  while  the  youthftil  Ptolemy  was  betrothed 
to  Cleopatra,  the  daughter  of  the  Syrian  king  (b.c.  198).  It  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  the  transference  of  these  provinces  from 
Egypt,  which  had  constantly  pursued  a  tolerant  policy  towards 
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die  Jevs«  kd  afterwards  to  the  fxirions  persecntion  of  that  people 
br  AnikKliQS  Epiplianes,  and  their  successful  revolt  under  the 


The  time  seemed  now  amyed  for  Antiochus  to  fly  to  the  aid  of 
Philii^  belofe  he  should  be  crushed  by  the  Bomans ;  but  the  Syrian 
klr:^  scill  clung  lo  the  nearer  and  dearer  object  of  extending  hift 
|wef  over  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor,  where  his  armies  had  mean- 
wa:le  uv^  Ueea  inacdva  As  early  as  b.c.  199 — 8,  Attains  had 
eocrip!;i£ned  to  the  Bomans  of  his  aggressions  on  Pergamus ;  and 
now  he  collected  a  sreat  army  at  Sardis,  while  his  fleet  advanced 
;alc£i^  the  southern  shores  of  Asia  Minor,  so  that  he  was  broug&t 
into  corvL:>i!OQ  both  with  Attains  and  the  Bhodians,  the  allies  of 
Koc.:e«  We  han^  seen  how  his  advance  in  the  former  quarter  was 
chec&vd  by  the  mandate  <^  the  Roman  envoys ;  in  the  latter  the 
R>AXi:;«i  republic  trost^  to  their  own  energetic  action.  They 
ttarjit:\i  :he  Chel^'Modan  islands  off  Lycia — the  old  division  between 
the  Greek  and  P^r^ian  waters — as  the  point  beyond  which  the 
1^6$:$;*^  v^f  the  king*s  fleet  wonld  be  regarded  as  a  declaration  oi 
w^ur:  nor«  when  Antiochus  disregarded  the  menace,  did  they 
«hr*  v.k  t^>m  makin<r  ?ood  their  word ;  and  the  news  of  the  battle 
esf  Otu\>5cephal«e  arrived  in  good  time  for  their  encouragement 
A  uuricime  w^ur  ensued  along  the  whole  western  coast  of  Asia 
Mluor  up  to  the  Hellespont ;  and,  though  the  Bhodians  succeeded 
iu  vcv^ccctuic  the  chief  cities  of  Caiia,  and  Antiochus  was  repelled 
trv^tu  scuie  iiu)vrtant  places  by  the  resistance  of  the  inhabitants, 
he  Kvtuue  m^jisstier  of  several  others,  and  among  the  rest  of  Abydos 
cu  the  UdU>>pont.  Even  the  conquest  of  his  ally  Philip  was  in 
the  dr^t  iusdmekv  fiivonrable  to  his  progress ;  for  the  hesitating 
|\\x\Y  of  the  Koouuis  suffered  him  to  occupy  the  places  vacated 
by  cue  MdKwlo^iian  garrisons  (kc.  187). 

lu  the  Jk^llowing  year  Antiochus  crossed  the  Hellespont,  took 
^\!^ci>^  auvl  be^ran  to  rebuild  Lysimachia,  the  old  capitid  of  Lysi- 
ius)k'hi«$  iu  Thrace,  In  reply  to  the  remonstrances  of  Flamininus, 
he  abjured  all  schemes  of  European  conquest,  but  asserted  his 
cU'ar  rt^ht  to  the  dominioiis  won  from  Lysimachus  by  his  ances- 
tor iScIeucus :  but  the  diseussitm  was  broken  off  by  the  return  of 
the  kitt^  to  Syria  on  a  rumour  of  the  death  of  Ptolemy  (B.a  196). 
The  ensuing  year  found  him  again  in  Thrace,  organizing  the 
cvnmtnr  as  a  satrapy  for  his  son  SeleucusL  Still  the  Bomans 
w\'re  i.\>at»it  with  diplomatic  interference;  and  Flamininns,  to 
whose  (urovince  the  matter  belonged,  preoccupied  with  the  work  of 
restoriug  liberty  to  Oreece  and  with  the  conviction  that  an  Asiatic 
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vmr  would  be  impolitic,  Buffered  Antiochus  to  acquire  a  position  in 
ifvhich  he  might  suddenly  stand  forth  as  the  head  of  the  Hellenic  race. 

The  designs  of  the  king  could  no  longer  be  mistaken  when  he 
received  Hannibal  at  his  court  at  Ephesus ;  and  from  that  time 
forward  he  made  active  preparations  for  war  with  Rome.  To 
strengthen  his  position  in  Asia,  he  completed  the  marriage  already 
arranged  between  his  daughter  and  Ptolemy;  he  gave  another 
daughter  to  Ariarathes,  King  of  Cappadocia;  and  offered  another 
to  Eumenes  II.,  King  of  Pergamus,  with  the  restoration  of  the 
cities  taken  from  him,  if  he  would  renounce  the  alliance  of  Borne. 
The  Greek  cities  were  tempted  by  promises  of  liberty  or  only 
nominal  recognition  of  his  supremacy;  the  Galatians  won  by 
liberal  presents ;  and  the  wild  Pisidians  reduced  by  force.  Han- 
nibal obtained  the  king's  consent  to  a  plan  for  invading  Africa 
at  the  head  of  a  powerfrd  force,  and  thence  passing  over  again 
into  Italy,  whQe  the  Romans  were  occupied  with  the  formidable 
insurrection  that  had  broken  out  in  Spain.  In  Greece  itself, 
which  was  to  be  the  chief  theatre  of  the  war,  Antiochus  hoped  for 
the  support  of  Philip,  and  he  knew  that  he  could  rely  on  that  of 
the  iBtolians. 

In  fact,  no  sooner  had  Flamininus  taken  his  departure  from 
Greece,  than  this  people  began  to  intrigue  against  the  Romans. 
To  their  discontent  with  the  recent  settlement  they  added  the 
arrogant  claim  to  be  the  arbiters  of  Greece,  as  they  had  been  the 
victors  at  Cynoscephalaa.  While  assuring  Philip  that  he  was 
expected  by  all  Hellas  as  its  liberator,  they  encouraged  the  dis- 
affected with  promises  of  the  king's  speedy  arrival.  After  enticing 
Nabis,  the  tyrant  of  Sparta,  to  commence  a  rising,  which  was 
put  down  by  Philopoemen  with  the  forces  of  the  Achaean  League, 
they  next  formed  a  plot  to  murder  Nabis  and  seize  the  city.  The 
tyrant  was  killed  at  a  review,  and  the  ^tolian  troops  effected 
their  entrance ;  but  the  citizens  rose  and  cut  them  off,  and 
Sparta  joined  the  Achaean  League,  her  adhesion  being  hastened 
by  the  appearance  of  a  Roman  fleet  off  Gythium.  The  jEtolians 
were  more  successfril  in  their  attempt  to  surprise  Demetrias,  which 
they  wished  to  offer  to  Antiochus  as  the  base  of  his  operations 
in  Greece,  and  Chalcis  was  only  saved  by  the  arrival  of  Flami- 
ninus, who  had  persuaded  the  Senate  that  war  had  become 
inevitable.  It  was  first  declared  by  the  -ZEtolians,  whose  general 
replied  to  the  demand  of  Flamininus  for  a  copy  of  their  manifesto, 
that  he  would  deliver  it  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber.  Antiochus 
could  now  delay  no  longer.     Though  his  disposable  force  con- 
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sisted  only  of  10,000  infantry,  500  horse,  6  elephants,  and  40 
ships  of  war,  he  crossed  fix)m-  the  Hellespont  to  the  Pagasasan  Bay, 
and  established  his  head-quarters  at  Demetrias ;  while  a  Boman 
army  of  about  25,000  men  landed  at  ApoUonia  under  the  prtetor 
Marcus  Bsebius.  Thus  began  the  great  though  brief  Asiatic  War 
(B.a  192). 

The  scheme  of  concerted  action,  by  which  alone  success  was 
probable,  entirely  broke  down.     The  jealousy  of  common  natures 
towards  a  great  man,  added  to  the  old  rivalries  of  faction,  not  only 
kept  the  Carthaginian  nobles  from  consenting  to  Hannibal's  re- 
newal of  the  African  War,  but  enabled  them  to  persuade  Antiochus 
and  his  court  to  keep  the  illustrious  refugee  in  that  shade,  out 
of  which  his  merits  still  shone  brightly.     Eumenes  and  the  Rho- 
dians,  and  the  chief  Greek  cities  of  Asia,  not  only  resisted  all 
the  solicitations  of  Antiochus,  but  took  an  active  part  with  Rome; 
and  even  Egypt  offered  to  do  the  same.    But  the  worst  disappoint^ 
ment  was   the  course  adopted  by  Philip,   who,   looking    upon 
Antiochus  as  lately  a  faithless  ally  and  now  a  rival  in  Thrace,  and 
having  against  him  certain  other  grounds  of  offence,*  willingly 
supplied  his  military  contingent  to  the  Romans,  in  accordance 
with  the  treaty.    The  Achsean  League,  representing  nearly  all  that 
was  left  of  national  spirit  in  Greece,  was  steadfast  to  the  cause  o{ 
Borne,  and  so  were  the  Thessalians  and  Athenians.     The  ^tolians, 
who  had  saluted  Antiochus   as   "  Captain-General   of  Greece," 
could  only  bring  the  adhesion  of   the   Boeotians,  Eleians,  and 
Messenians  to  support  the  title ;  while  his  promises  of  the  count- 
less hosts  of  Asia  had  dwindled  to  a  force  barely  equal  to  a  single 
Roman  legion  with  its   auxiliaries.      Nor   did    the   activity  of 
Antiochus  supply  what  he  wanted  in  numbers.     By  appearing 
first  in  the  field  he  was  indeed  enabled  to  occupy  Thermopylae,  to 
take  the  fortress  of  Chalcis,  and  some  towns  in  Thessaly ;  but, 
on  the  advance  of  a  small  Roman  force,  he  retired  to  spend  die 
winter  in  pleasure  at  Chalcis.     No  reinforcements  appeared  firom 
Asia,  and  the  king's  little  army  only  received  an  addition  of  4000 
men  from  the  JEtolians,  while  the  Romans  collected  an  army  of 
about  40,000  at  ApoUonia,  under  their  able  and  resolute  conso], 
Manius  Acilius  Glabrio. 

The  brief  campaign  of  b.c.  191  was  opened  by  the  advance 
of  the  Romans  into  Thessaly,  where  they  recaptured  the  towns 
taken>  by  Antiochus,  and   fixed   their  head-quarters  at  Larissa. 

*  For  example,  in  marching  through  Thessaly,  Antiochns  had  ostentatiously  buried 
the  bones  which  still  lay  exposed  on  the  battle-field  of  Cynoscephalse. 
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The  commonest  prudence  would  now  have  dictated  the  abandon- 
ment of  an  enterprise  which  had  hopelessly  failed ;  but  Antiochus 
preferred  to  entrench  himself  at  Thermopylad,  and  await  the  arrival 
of  reinforcements  from  Asia.  It  seems  as  if  history  were  paro- 
dying one  of  its  own  most  brilliant  chapters,  when  it  shews  us 
the  fickle  Asiatic  king  established  in  the  position  once  held  by 
Leonidas,  and  overwhelmed  there  by  the  legions  of  the  West.  The 
very  path  over  the  mountains,  which  had  conducted  the  Persians  to 
the  rear  of  the  pass,  was  now  turned  to  the  same  use  by  a  Roman 
detachment  under  a  leader  of  whom  we  shall  soon  have  more  to 
say,  Marcus  Porcius  Cato.  Its  defence  had  been  entrusted  to 
the  ^tolians ;  but  half  their  force  had  marched  off  to  Heraclea, 
and  the  other  half  made  only  the  feeblest  resistance.  Surrounded 
in  the  narrow  pass,  Antiochus  might  perhaps,  though  unworthy, 
have  had  the  honour  of  a  death  like  that  of  Leonidas,  had  he 
stayed  to  share  the  fate  of  his  army ;  but  he  escaped  with  500 
men  to  Chalcis,  and  sailed  thence  to  Ephesus.  Greece  lay  once 
more  at  the  disposal  of  the  Romans ;  and  the  ^tolians,  who  alone 
attempted  a  resistance  at  Naupactus,  were  admitted  to  a  capitula- 
tion through  the  influence  of  Flamininus.  There  could  now  no 
longer  be  any  hesitation  about  the  necessity  of  carrying  the  war 
into  Asia;  and  before  the  winter  set  in,  the  Romans  and  their 
allies  gained  the  command  of  the  iEigaaan  by  a  great  naval  victory 
over  the  fleet  of  Antiochus,  at  Cyssus  on  the  coast  of  Ionia.  The 
presence  of  six  Punic  ships  in  the  Roman  fleet  affords  a  most 
striking  proof  of  the  humiliation  of  Carthage,  and  of  the  hopeless- 
ness of  Hannibal's  attempt  to  rouse  her  against  Rome.*  The 
beaten  fleet  of  Antiochus  retired  to  the  harbour  of  Ephesus. 

This  success  was  followed  up  by  the  acquisition  of  allies  among 
the  Asiatic  Greeks,  the  most  important  gain  being  that  of  Smyrna* 
Meanwhile  Antiochus  was  roused,  too  late,  to  make  those  prepa- 
rations for  keeping  the  Romans  out  of  Asia,  which  ought  to  have 
supported  his  own  expedition  into  Europe.  The  fleet  at  Ephesus 
was  raised  to  a  force  which  enabled  its  admiral  Polyxenidas  to 
gain  a  victory  over  the  Rhodian  squadron  which  had  been  left  at 
Samos  to  observe  him,  while  the  Roman  admiral  Caius  Livius  was 
absent  at  the  Hellespont,  preparing  for  the  passage  of  the  army 
by  the  reduction  of  Sestos  and  Abydos :  but  the  return  of  the 

» 

*  These  ships  were  probably  a  contingent  sent  in  accordance  with  the  treaty  of 
peace  ;  though  we  hare  no  distinct  mention  of  snch  an  article.  Or  they  may  have 
been  required  and  furnished  as  a  pledge  that  the  Carthaginian  goyemmeut  was  clear 
of  participation  in  the  schemes  of  Hannibal. 
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main  fleet  reduced  Polyxenidas  again  to.  the  defensive.     A  more 
formidable  effort  was  made  on  the  southern  coast  of  Asia  Minor 
by  the  collection  of  a  naval  force  from  Lycia,  Syria,  and  Phoenicia, 
under  the  command  of  Hannibal,  whose  plan  was  to  form  a  junc- 
tion with  the  squadron  at  Ephesus,  when  the  united  fleeta,  having 
swept  the  Soman  and  Rhodian  fieets  from  the  ^geean,  would  have 
sailed  for  the  Hellespont,  to  prevent  the  crossing  of  the  Bomaos 
into  Asia.     The  scheme  resembled  that  of  Napoleon  to  obtain  the 
command  of  the  English  Channel  for  the  transit  of  his  invading 
army ;  and  it  was  foiled  as  decisively  as  that  was  at  Trafalgar. 
After  long  detention  by  westerly  winds,  Hannibal  encountered 
the  enemy  at  the  mouth  of  the  Eurymedon,  a  scene  famous  for 
the  double  victory  of  Cimon.     The  practised  seamanship  of  the 
Rhodians  prevailed  ags^nst  superior  numbers,  and  Hannibal^a 
defeat  was  embittered  by  the  reflection  that,  himself   in    the 
service  of  a  foreign   prince,  he  had  encountered  the  ships   of 
his  country  fighting  on  the  side  of  Home.     Even  the  remnant 
of  his  fleet  was  prevented  from  entering  the  ^g»an  by  the 
position  which  the  victors    took  up  off  Patara.      Finally,  just 
about  the  time  when  the  Roman  land  army  reached  the  Helles- 
pont, and  the  ships  of  Attains  had  been  detached  from  Samoa 
to  its  support,  a  last  effort  was  made  by  Polyxenidas  against 
the  fleet  thus  weakened*      The  last  sea-fight  of  the  war  took 
place  at  the  promontory  of  Myonnesus.*     The  Romans  broke 
the  enemy's  line,  and  cut  off  the  left  wing,  sinking  or  capturing 
42  ships ;  afad  the  victory  was  recorded  at  Rome  by  an  inscrip- 
tion in  Satumian  verse,  which  told  how  the  Romans  "  had  settled 
the  mighty  strife  and   subdued  the  kings."      It  is  well   worth 
observing  that,  in  all  this  maritime  campaign,  the  Romans  dis- 
played consummate  seamanship  and  were  by  no  means  indebted 
for  all  their  success  to  the  invaluable  aid  of  the  Rhodians,  who  were 
at  this  time  the  best  mariners  in  the  world. 

But  it  was  on  the  land  that  this  first  and  decisive  conflict  be- 
tween Rome  and  Asia  had  to  be  decided.  Antiochus  opened  the 
campaign  by  ravaging  the  territory  of  Pergamus,  while  his  son 
Seleucus  laid  siege  to  the  city,  with  the  hope  of  crushing  his  chief 
Asiatic  enemy  before  the  arrival  of  the  Romans.  But  the  un- 
steadiness of  his  Gallic  mercenaries  and  the  vigour  of  Eumenes 
compelled  the  raising  of  the  siege,  and  Antiochus  retired  to  Sardis 
to  collect  his  forces.     The  precipitancy  of  his  advance  into  Greece 

*  The  action  was  fonght  nominally  the  28rd  of  December,  but  according  to  the 
corrected  calendar  aboat  August,  B.c.  190. 
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was  now  matched  by  his  reckless  abandonment  of  Thrace,  without 
even  drawing  off  his  garrisons  or  destroying  his  magazines.  It 
would  doubtless  have  been  imprudent  to  have  risked  his  newly 
levied  Asiatics  beyond  the  Hellespont ;  but  by  placing  them  on  its 
bank  to  defend  the  passage,  and  holding  Lysimachia  as  an  ad- 
yanced  post,  he  might  have  protracted  the  campaign  so  as  to 
force  the  Romans  to  winter  in  Thraqe,  in  the  midst  of  his  own 
country,  and  far  from  their  supplies. 

It  was  about  the  time  when  these  preliminary  campaigns 
by  sea  and  land  were  decided,  that  the  Roman  army  reached  the 
Hellespont.  The  consul  in  command  was  Lucius  Scipio,  who  is 
distinguished  from  his  brother  Publius  by  the  title  of  Asiaticus, 
which  he  gained  in  this  war.  But  he  had  none  of  his  brother's 
genius  ;  and  he  only  obtained  the  provinces  of  Greece  and  Asia  by 
the  association  of  Africanus  with  him,  nominally  as  legate,  the 
charm  of  whose  name  called  to  arms  5000  of  the  veterans  who  had 
followed  him  in  Spain  and  Africa.  In  the  spring  of  B.o.  190  the 
Scipios  arrived  in  Greece,  to  take  command  of  the  army  of  Glabrio, 
which  was  destined  for  the  campaign  in  Asisu  A  delay  occasioned 
by  the  resistance  of  the  iEtolians  to  the  severe  terms  imposed  on 
them  by  the  Senate  was  ended  by  a  six  months'  armistice ;  and 
the  army  pursued  its  march  through  Thrace,  where  Philip  secured 
them  supplies,  and  peace  with  the  barbarous  tribes.  They  reached 
the  Hellespont  in  the  autumn,  about  the  time  of  the  battle  of 
Myonnesus.  The  strait  which  had  been  crossed  by  Darius  and 
Xerxes,  in  the  fruitless  enterprize  of  extending  Asiatic  despotism 
into  Europe,  and  by  Alexander  on  the  mission  of  shattering  that 
despotism  at  it«  seat  and  founding  Hellenic  civilization  on  its 
ruins,  was  now  passed  by  the  Roman  legions  to  fulfil  the  final 
destiny  of  the  ancient  world,  its  union  under  an  empire  founded 
on  well-ordered  law  and  government  Instead  of  resisting  their 
passage,  Antiochus  sent  an  embassy  to  offer  terms  which,  Scipio 
replied,  might  have  been  accepted  under  the  walls  of  Lysimachia, 
but  not  now,  "when  the  steed  felt  the  bit  and  knew  its  rider." 
Nothing  would  suffice,  short  of  the  whole  expenses  of  the  war  and 
the  cession  of  Asia  Minor.  The  king  knew  neither  how  to  submit 
nor  how  to  protract  the  war  by  falling  back  upon  his  resources  and 
awaiting  the  ensuing  spring.  He  staked  all  upon  one  great  battle, 
which  was  fought  in  the  valley  of  the  Hermus,  near  Magnesia,  at 
the  northern  foot  of  Sipylus,  the  mountain  which  overhangs 
Smyrna  on  the  other  side.  The  Romans  eagerly  accepted  the 
challenge,  though  their  general  had  been  left  behind  ill  at  Elaea, 
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out  the  legions  being  ever  engaged,  we  can  readily  believe  that  the 
Asiatics  lost  50,000  men,  at  a  cost  to  the  Romans  of  only  24 
horsemen  and  300  foot  soldiers. 

As  the  battle  of  Magnesia  was  the  last,  in  ancient  history,  of 
those  unequal  conflicts,  in  which  oriental  armies  yielded  like  un- 
substantial shows  to  the  might  of  disciplined  freedom,  so  it  sealed 
the  fate  of  the  last  of  the  great  oriental  empires ;  for  the  kingdom 
left  to  the  heirs  of  Seleucus  was  only  strong  enough  to  indulge 
them  in  the  luxuries  of  Antioch  and  the  malignant  satisfaction  of 
persecuting  the  Jews.  All  resistance  ceased  in  Asia  Minor ;  that 
greskt  peninsula  was  ceded  as  far  as  the  Taurus  and  the  Halys,  with 
•whatever  remained  nominally  to  Antiochus  in  Thrace ;  and,  with 
characteristic  levity,  he  thanked  the  Romans  for  relieving  him  of 
the  government  of  too  large  a  kingdom.  The  peace  was  not  finally 
ratified  for  two  years  (b.c.  188) ;  and  meanwhile  the  king  had  to 
bear  the  cost  of  the  occupation  of  Asia  Minor,  amounting  to  3000 
talents,  nearly  £750,000;  and  the  treaty  of  peace  imposed  on 
him,  besides,  a  war-contribution  of  15,000  Euboic  talents,  about 
£5,000,000.  "  With  the  day  of  Magnesia,  Asia  was  erased  from 
the  list  of  great  states ;  and  never  perhaps  did  a  great  power  fall 
8o  rapidly,  so  thoroughly,  and  so  ignominiously  as  the  kingdom 
of  the  SeleucidsB  under  this  Antiochus  the  Great  He  himself  was 
soon  afterwards  slain  by  the  indignant  inhabitants  of  Elymais  at 
the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  on  occasion  of  the  plundering  of  a 
temple  of  Bel,  with  the  treasures  of  which  he  had  sought  to 
replenish  his  empty  coffers"  (b.c.  187). 

Lucius  Scipio  Asiaticus,  in  retiring  at  the  expiration  of  his 
consulship  (B.a  189),  still  left  his  successor,  Cneius  Manlius 
Vulfio,  work  to  do  and  laurels  to  win  in  the  subjugation  of  the 
allies  of  Antiochus.  The  petty  princes  of  Phrygia  soon  submitted 
to  the  power  and  exactions  of  the  new  lords  of  Western  Asia ;  but 
the  powerful  Celtic  tribes  of  GaJatia  made  a  stand  in  the  fast- 
nesses of  Mount  Olympus.  Here,  however,  they  were  reached  by 
the  Roman  slingers  and  archers,  and  after  the  flower  of  the  cantons 
of  the  Tolistoboii  and  Tectosages  had  been  slain  or  taken  pri- 
soners, the  remnant  found  a  refuge  with  the  Trocmi  beyond  the 
Halys.  That  river,  fixed  by  the  treaty  with  Antiochus  as  the 
eastern  limit  of  Roman  power  in  Asia,  was  respected  as  the  pre- 
sent terminus  of  their  conquests,  without  putting  a  bound  to  their 
influence.  Ariarathes,  king  of  Cappadocia,  was  admitted  to  their 
alliance,  at  the  intercession  of  his  brother-in-law  Eumenes,  on 
paying  a  mitigated  penalty  of  300  talents  ;  and  the  satraps  of  the 
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Greater  and  Lesser  Armenia  exchanged  their  allegiance  to  Antio* 
chus  for  the  friendship  of  Eome.  The  satrapy  of  Pontos,  which 
became^  as  we  have  seen,  an  independent  state  during  the  last 
years  of  the  Persian  rule,  was  now  held  by  Mithridates  IV.,  the 
father-in-law  of  Antiochus.  It  was  not  till  two  generations  later, 
that  Mithridates  Y.  formed  an  alliance  with  the  Romans  and  aided 
them  in  the  third  Punic  War ;  and  a  century  had  still  to  elapse 
from  the  death  of  Antiochus,  before  Mithridates  the  Great  renewed 
the  enterprize  of  seeking  in  Greece  a  battle-field  for  the  sove- 
reignty of  Asia  (b.c.  87),  Of  the  states  to  the  west  of  the  Halys, 
Prusias  was  left  in  possession  of  Bithynia;  but  his  dep^id- 
ence  upon  Home  was  soon  proved  by  his  shameful  betrayal  of 
Hannibal :  and  the  Gauls  were  bound  to  remain  within  their  own 
territories.  The  exemption  thus  secured  to  the  Greek  cities  from 
the  contributions  which  they  had  been  obliged  to  pay  the  barba- 
rians won  their  warmest  gratitude  to  Home.  These  cities  received 
their  freedom,  except  where  it  could  only  have  been  granted  at  the 
expense  of  Eumenes,  who  consented,  however,  to  grant  special 
privileges  to  those  which  were  still  bound  to  pay  him  tribute.  For 
the  rest,  this  prmce  was  justly  rewarded  for  his  sufferings  and 
services  by  the  apportio Went  of  the  greater  part  of  the  teiStcries 
ceded  by  Antiochus  to  the  aggrandizement  of  his  kingdom.  Per- 
gamus  became  the  most  powerful  state  of  Western  Asia,  including 
nearly  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor  up  to  the  Halys  and  the  Taurus, 
except  Bithynia  and  Galatia  on  the  one  side,  and  on  the  other 
Lycia  and  the  greater  part  of  Caria,  which  went  to  recompense  the 
fidelity  of  the  Rhodians ;  and  to  these  Asiatic  possessions  were 
added,  in  Europe,  the  Thracian  Chersonese  and  the  city  of  Lysi- 
machia.  Secure  of  having  in  the  dynasty  of  the  Attalids  devoted 
allies,  who  were  now  as  able  as  they  always  had  been  willing  to 
keep  a  check  upon  Antiochus  on  the  one  hand  and  Philip  on  the 
other,  the  Eomans  were  able  to  retire  from  Asia.  Their  last  acts 
evinced  their  firm  determination  neither  to  interfere  with  any  state 
beyond  the  Taurus,  nor  to  acquire  transmarine  possessions  by 
means  of  their  fleet  "  The  Romans,"  says  Mommsen,  **  brought 
nothing  home  from  the  East  but  honour  and  gold,  which  were, 
even  at  this  period,  usually  conjoined  in  -the  practical  shape 
assumed  by  the  address  of  thanks — the  golden  chaplet"  Even 
the  honour  of  their  arms  was  placed  in  peril  by  the  losses  wbidi 
they  suffered  from  the  attacks  of  the  barbarians  on  their  home- 
ward march  through  Thrace,  under  the  proconsul  Manlius,  after 
the  ratification  of  the  treaty  witli  Antiochus  (b.c.  188). 
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A  policy  precisely  similar  guided  their  settlement  of  the  affairs 
of  Greece.  When  the  consul  Manlius  passed  over  into  Asia,  his 
colleague,  M.  Fulvius  Nobilior,  landed  at  ApoUonia  to  coerce  the 
^tolians,  who  had  flagrantly  violated  the  armistice  made  with 
Scipio  (B.a  189).  A  single  campaign  reduced  them  to  complete 
submission;  and,  besides  the  payment  of  a  large  contribution, 
they  lost  a  great  part  of  their  possessions,  including  the  port  of 
Ambracia  and  the  island  of  Cephallenia ;  but  the  latter,  with  the 
neighbouring  island  of  8am6,  had  to  be  reduced  by  force.  These 
islands  and  Zacynthus  were  retained  by  the  Romans,  to  strengthen 
the  hold  which  Corcyra  already  gave  them  of  the  Adriatic.  With 
this  exception,  and  their  slip  of  territory  on  the  Illyrian  coast, 
they  resolved  not  to  be  tempted  over  the  seas  which  divided  Italy 
from  Greece;  and  all  the  other  gains  of  the  recent  war  were 
divided  between  Philip  and  the  AchsBans.  But  even  their  policy  of 
moderation  was  carried  out  in  such  a  manner  as  to  offend  both 
these  allies,  and  to  sow  the  seeds  of  future  disagreement  The 
Macedonian  king,  who  had  not  only  resisted  the  temptations  of 
Antiochus,  but  had  fought  against  the  iEtolians  and  smoothed 
the  passage  of  the  legions  through  Thrace,  saw  a  rival  planted  in 
that  country  in  a  spirit  of  manifest  suspicion.  The  Acha^ans 
reluctantly  gave  up  the  island  of  Zacynthus  and  their  claims  upon 
^gina,  and  were  humiliated  by  being  advised  to  confine  them- 
selves to  the  Peloponnesus.  The  patriot  party  chafed  at  finding 
themselves  not  only  subject  to  Roman  intervention,  but  invoking 
it  by  their  utter  inability  to  keep  their  own  confederacy  in  order. 
The  accession  of  Sparta  to  the  league,  and  the  enforced  inclusion 
of  Messene,  which  had  prayed  to  be  admitted  to  the  Roman 
alliance  as  an  independent  state,  revived  ancient  national  antipa- 
thies. Sparta  broke  out  into  open  revolt,  and  suffered  severe 
punishment  as  a  conquered  city,  even  the  institutions  of  Lycurgus 
being  superseded  by  the  Achaaan  laws  (b.c.  188).  The  Roman 
Senate,  constantly  appealed  to  as  arbiters  in  these  disputes,  showed 
a  reluctance  to  interfere,  which  was  partly  founded  on  the  frivo- 
lous weakness  displayed  by  the  envoys;  and  it  has  been  well 
observed  that,  instead  of  their  carrying  strife  to  Greece,  it  was 
the  Greeks  that  carried  their  dissensions  to  Rome.  The  revolt  of 
Messene,  in  b.o.  183,  led  to  the  death  of  Philopcemen,  who  was 
taken  prisoner  and  compelled  to  swallow  poison  in  his  dungeon. 
His  death  was  amply  avenged,  and  his  remains  interred  with  heroic 
honours  at  MegalopoUs,  the  urn  containing  his  ashes  being  carried 
by  the  historian  Polybius. 
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**  He  who  liath  bent  him  o'er  the  dead 
Ere  the  first  day  of  death  is  fled. 
The  first  dark  day  of  nothingness, 

The  last  of  danger  and  distiiBss — 

•  •  *  • 

Some  moments,  aye,  one  treacherons  hour, 
He  still  might  doubt  the  tyrant's  power  ; 
8ach  is  the  aspect  of  this  shore ; 
'Tis  Greece^  bat  living  Qreeoe  no  moreb' 
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While  the  Romans  were  contending  in  the  East  with  Philip  and 
Antiochus,  they  had  been  compelled  to  meet  resistance  and  insur- 
rection in  the  West.     It  will  be  convenient,  however,  to  reserve 
the  little  that  need  be  said  of  the  Gallic,  Ligorian,  and  Spanish 
wars,  with  the  more  important  subject  of  the  internal  history  of 
Home,  till  we  have  traced  the  brief  closing  chapters  of  the  contest 
of  the  Latin  with  the  Hellenic  and  Phoenician  nations.    Macedonia 
and  Carthage  were  in  a  very  similar  position  towards  Home ;  too 
deeply  humiliated  ever  to  be  fully  trusted ;  and  exposed  by  that 
humiliation  to  constant  aggressions  and  complaints  from  their 
more  favoured  neighbours,  out  of  which  some  pretext  of  necessity 
must  inevitably  arise  for  putting  an  end  to  their  embarrassing 
existence.    The  fate  of  Macedonia  involved  that  of  Greece,  where 
the  Boman  settlement  had  left  the  smouldering  embers  of  discon- 
^iit,  which  internal  discord  was  ready  to  fan  into  a  flame. 
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Philip,  whose  warm  stipport  of  the  Bomans  in  the  late  war  had 

doubtless  been  confirmed  by  resentment  against  Antiochus,  not 

unmiiigled  with  the  hope  of  recovering  the  ancient  possessions  of 

Macedonia  in  Thrace,  saw  the  kingdom  of  Lysimachus  revived  in 

favour  of  the  Attalids,  the  greatest  enemies  of  his  house.     His 

occupation  of  the  conquests  of  Antiochus  in  Northern  Greece, 

which  had  been  bestowed  upon  him  by  the  Bomans,  was  resisted 

by  the  Thessalians.     He  was  continually  denounced  in  the  diet 

of  the  Greek  confederations,  and  the  perpetual  complaints  made 

against  him  at  Home   were  followed  by  decisions  which  gave 

him  numerous  causes  for  resentment     But  he  had  the  power  of 

dissembling  what  he  was  resolved  no  longer  to  endure,  and  his  only 

reply  to  the  taunts  of  his  enemies  was,  in  the  words  of  the  poet, 

'^  oar  last  sxm  is  not  yet  set"    Meanwhile  he  was  aided  in  keeping 

on  good  terms  with  the  republic  by  his  younger  son  Demetrius, 

who,  having  been  sent  as  a  hostage  to  Bome,  entered  warmly  into 

the  views  of  the  philo-Hellenic  party.     But  when  Philip  was 

informed  by  the  Senate  that  they  forgave  his  provocations  for  his 

son's  sake,  he  began  to  view  the  latter  with  suspicion,  and  his 

elder  son  Perseus  found  means  to  give  his  jealousy  a  fatal  issue. 

Demetrius,  who  had  returned  to  Macedonia,  was  accused  of  being 

a  party  to  the  intrigues  which  were  constantly  on  foot  to  form  a 

Boman  party;  and  appearances  at  least  were  so  much  against  him, 

that  he  meditated  flight  to  Bome.     This  intention,  made  known  to 

Philip,  acquired  the  character  of  a  plot  from  an  intercepted  letter 

of  Flamininus ;  and  the  father  ordered  the  execution  of  his  son. 

The  deed  was  scarcely  done,  when  Philip  discovered  the  intrigues 

of  Perseus,  whose  punishment  he  was  meditating,  when  he  died, 

overwhelmed  with  remorse  and  disappointment,  in  the  fifty-ninth 

year  of  his  age  and  the  forty-second  of  his  reign. 

^<  Philip  V.  was  a  genuine  king,  in  the  best  and  worst  sense  of 
the  term.  A  strong  desire  to  rule  in  person  and  unaided  was  the 
fundamental  trait  of  his  character;  he  was  proud  of  Ins  people,  but 
he  was  no  less  proud  of  other  gifts,  and  he  had  reason  to  be  so.  He 
not  only  showed  the  valour  of  a  soldier  and  the  eye  of  a  general, 
but  he  displayed  a  high  spirit  in  the  conduct  of  public  affairs  when- 
ever his  Macedonian  sense  of  honour  was  offended.  Full  of  in- 
telligence and  wit,  he  won  the  hearts  of  all  whom  he  wished  to 
gain,  and  especisdly  of  those  who  were  ablest  and  most  refined, 
such  as  Flamininus  and  Scipio :  he  was  a  pleasant  boon  companion, 
and,  not  by  virtue  of  his  rank  alone,  a  dangerous  wooer.  But 
he  was  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most  arrogant  and  flagitious 
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ciuiraet«i8  whicli  that  shamoleBS  age  produced  He  was  m  the 
hdbit  of  saving  that  he  feared  none  save  the  gods ;  hnt  it  seemed 
ahuv^t  as  if  his  goda  were  those  to  whom  his  admiral  Dicsarchns 
rv^arly  ofieriHl  sacrifice — Ungodliness  and  Lawlessness.  The 
U\  w  of  his  advisers  and  of  the  promoters  of  his  schemes  possessed 
no  sacnxfaiess  in  his  ejes ;  and  it  is  quoted  as  one  of  his  maxims 
of  $tate«  that  whoever  pats  to  death  ^e  father  must  also  kiU  the 
64>i]u$^*^  *  His  career  was  a  striking  illustration  of  the  accidents  of 
a  d^jvtic  monarchy.  Having  first  by  his  selfish  neglect  ship- 
WTVck<\l  the  enterpriie  of  Hannibal,  his  great  talents  were  unable 
to  (^4\'serve  his  own  firom  the  same  ruin  through  the  like  &ult6  in 
Antivvhos^  I\ission  robbed  him  of  the  ofiered  distinction  of 
Kwuuin^  the  leader  of  the  Greeks ;  and  the  prince  who,  as  a 
mejre  Un\  seemed  able  to  set  a  limit  to  the  advance  of  Roman 
v.viiquet!^t«  lived  to  be  borne  upon  its  tide  as  a  zealous  vassal,  and 
dievi  vainly  meiUtating  how  to  turn  it  back  (b.c.  179). 

His  $^>u  1^KKS£U^  the  last  king  of  Macedonia,  was  of  a  character 
alt^>gvther  difiereuC  Succeeding  to  the  throne  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
oue«  and  with  a  military  reputation  early  gained  in  the  war  against 
the  Komans>  he  brought  to  the  execution  of  his  father's  last 
schemes  that  self-discipline  in  which  Philip  had  been  most  defi- 
cient ;  whik\  free  from  the  weaker  vices  of  Philip^s  more  genial 
character^  he  inherited  all  his  arrogance  and  unscrupuloa8ne8& 
His  stately  person  and  carriage,  and  his  accomplishment  in  all 
manly  exercises,  were  worthy  of  a  royal  captain;  and  be  was 
)H>rse>vring  in  the  formation  of  elaborate  plans.  But  when  the 
time  of  action  came,  he  wanted  the  genius  and  versatility  of  his 
father ;  and  the  care  with  which  he  amassed  treasures  for  his  cam- 
paigns was  neutraliied  by  his  reluctance  to  part  with  them  on  the 
greatest  emergency.  ^'  It  is  a  characteristic  circumstance,"  says 
Mommsen,  ^^  that  after  defeat  the  &ther  first  hastened  to  destroy 
the  pa})ers  in  his  cabinet  that  might  compromise  him,  whereas  the 
son  took  his  treasure-chests  and  embarked.'' 

Macedonia  had  been  fiur  more  humiliated  than  weakened  during 
the  reign  of  Philip.  She  stQl  farmed  a  compact  territory,  rich  in 
agriculture,  mines,  and  conunerce;  and  the  eighteen  years  that 
had  ela|)sed  since  the  peace  with  Rome  had  renewed  her  resources 
under  Philip's  constant  care.  An  army  of  30,000  men,  with  the 
means  of  paying  10,000  mercenaries,  and  immense  provisions  of 
corn  and  arms,  formed  the  nucleus  of  a  formidable  force,  if  only 
other  powers  could  be  brought  into  a  new  coalition  against  Boma 

*  UommseD,  voL  iL  pp.  234-^. 
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Bat  all  such  schemes  £Euled  both  in  Carthage  and  in  Asia ;  and 
the  plot  to  murder  Eumenes  at  Delphi,  on  his  return  from  Home 
in  B.a  172,  would  have  been  fruicless  had  it  succeeded.  The 
attempts  to  gain  over  the  barbarians  on  the  north  prospered 
better.  Perseus  secured  allies  among  the  lUyrians,  and  among 
the  powerful  Odiysians  on  the  Lower  Danube.  Philip  had  pre- 
viously formed  a  scheme  for  pouring  down  into  Italy  over  the 
Eastern  Alps  a  torrent  of  barbarians  from  beyond  the  left  bank 
of  the  Middle  Danube,  but  the  whole  horde  was  destroyed  by  the 
resistance  of  the  Dardani  (in  Servia);  and  the  fortress  of  Aquileia, 
at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Trieste,  seems  to  have  been  built  about 
this  time  to  protect  the  eastern  frontier. 

Throughout  the  Hellenic  world,  in  Asia  as  well  as  Europe, 
the  sentiment  of  discontent  against  the  foreign  power  of  Home, 
and  against  Eumenes  as  its  instrument,  led  tibe  national  party  to 
look  with  hope  towards  Perseus.  He  was  received  with  favour  at 
Delphi,  where  he  used  the  pretext  of  a  religious  vow  to  display 
his  army  before  the  eyes  of  the  Greeks,  and  his  proclamations 
were  posted  in  various  cities,  inviting  refiigees  to  come  to  Mace- 
donia. The  whole  Rhodian  fleet  escorted  his  Syrian  bride  from 
Antioch;  envoys  from  the  disaffected  cities  of  Thrace  and  Asia 
held  secret  conferences  with  Macedonian  officers,  and  Perseus  made 
alliances  with  the  Byzantines,  the  ^tolians,  and  some  of  the 
Boeotians.  So  prudently,  however,  did  the  king  conduct  all  his 
intrigues,  that  it  was  not  till  the  seventh  year  of  his  reign,  after 
Eumenes  had  appeared  at  Rome  to  prefer  a  long  list  of  accusa- 
tions against  Perseus,  that  the  Senate  resolved  upon  the  Third  and 
last  Macedonian  War  (b.o.  1 72). 

From  this  moment,  Perseus  began  to  show  that  irresolution  in 
action  which  contrasted  so  strangely  with  his  long  and  patient 
preparations.  The  winter,  which  ought  to  have  been  spent  in 
securing  a  position  in  Greece,  was  wasted  in  discussing  the  Roman 
declaration  of  war,  through  the  medium  of  Q.  Marcius  Philippus, 
who  had  connections  of  hospitality  with  Perseus,  while  the  Roman 
envo}i!  were  busy  among  the  Greeks.  Among  the  Achaeans,  even 
the  patriot  party  held  firm  to  their  alliance :  their  influence  was 
predominant  among  the  Tbessalians ;  and  even  the  iBtolians  had  a 
general  devoted  to  the  Romans.  The  fourth  great  confederacy, 
that  of  the  Boeotians,  was  divided,  and  its  disruption — ^upon  the 
demand  of  the  Roman  envoy,  that  each  of  the  cities  should  declare 
in  his  presence  what  part  they  took — ^was  attended  with  open  hos- 
tilities.   Coronea  and  Haliartus,  which  had  formed  alliances  with 
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Perseus,  were  besieged  by  the  united  force  of  the  other  cities,  led 
by  the  Boman  euToy,  Publius  Lentulus*  On  the  breaking  ont  of 
the  war,  all  the  Greeks  of  Asia  Miner,  who  had  shown  firiendly 
dispositions  to  Perseus,  and  even  Byzantium,  declared  in  feivour 
of  the  Romans;  and  the  only  substantial  aid  that  the  king 
received  was  from  Cotys,  the  chieftain  of  the  Odrysians.  Though 
thus  left  alone,  he  was  able  to  bring  into  the  field  an  army  of 
43,000  men,  of  whom  21,000  were  soldiers  of  the  phalanx,  and 
4000  Macedonian  and  Thracian  cavalry. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  b.o.  171,  the  consul  P.  Licinius  Crafisua 
landed  at  Apollonia,  and  found  himself  in  command  of  between 
30,000  and  40,000  Italians,  and  10,000  auxiliaries,  among  whom 
the  most  important  were  the  troops  of  Attains  and  the  Numidian 
cavalry.  The  fleet  had  already  appeared  in  the  .^gaean  under  CL 
Lucretius.  It  numbered  only  forty  ships,  as  the  treaty  had  pro- 
hibited the  Macedonian  king  from  maintaining  a  navy  to  oppose 
it ;  but  it  carried  10,000  troops,  2000  of  whom  were  at  once  des- 
patched to  garrison  Larissa,  in  preparation  for  the  campaign  in 
Thessaly.  The  first  collision  occurred  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
that  city.  Crassus  proved  utterly  incompetent  as  a  commander, 
and  the  superiority  of  the  Macedonian  and  Thracian  horse  gave 
an  easy  victory  to  Perseus.  He  forthwith  proposed  a  peace,  which 
the  Romans  at  once  rejected,  both  because  it  was  their  rule  not  to 
negociate  after  a  reverse,  and  because  the  instant  revolt  of  Greece 
would  have  followed  such  a  confession  of  defeat. 

This  result  was  in  fact  imminent,  had  Perseus  known  how  to  im- 
prove his  advantage,  the  news  of  which  flew  through  Greece  while 
Crassus  was  leading  his  army  up  and  down  in  Thessaly.  But  a 
check  which  the  king  received  in  a  second  cavaliy  engagement 
was  made  an  excuse  for  retiring  into  Macedonia,  thereby  of  course 
resigning  the  hope  of  calling  the  Hellenic  patriots  to  arms.  The 
Bomans  used  the  opportunity  to  subdue  the  Macedonian  garrisons 
in  Thessaly  and  the  two  Boeotian  cities  of  Haliartus  and  Coronea, 
the  inhabitants  of  which  were  sold  into  slavery,  while  Perseus 
maintained,  upon  the  whole,  the  superiority  in  Illyria  and  Epims* 
In  the  ensuing  year,  Perseus  repulsed  three  several  attempts  of 
the  consul,  A.  Hostilius  Mancinus,  and  of  the  western  army  under 
Appius  Claudius,  to  penetrate  into  Macedonia,  and  inflicted  a 
severe  defeat  upon  the  latter  in  Epirus.  Had  his  father  been  in 
his  place,  it  would  have  been  easy  to  crush  the  Roman  army,  which 
was  utterly  disorganized  by  the  weakness  of  its  commanders  and 
the  licence  of  the  recent  sieges  (b.c.  170). 
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The  third  campaign  was  opened  hy  the  new  consul,  Q.  Marcius 
Philippns,  with  a  movement  the  boldness  of  which  gave  Perseus 
a  still  better  opportmiity  than  the  inactivity  of  his  predecessors. 
Hesolved  to  penetrate  at  all  hazards  into  Macedonia,  Marcius  left 
one  division  to  face  the  force  that  guarded  the  pass  of  Tempo,  and 
led  his  main  army  over  the  defiles  of  Olympus,  which  Perseus  had 
neglected  to  guard,  down  to  the  coast  at  Heracleum.  Here  the 
Gousol  found  himself  between  the  garrison  of  Tempe  in  his  rear 
and  the  main  army  posted  in  a  strong  position  on  the  Uttle  river 
Elpios.  But  Perseus,  preoccupied  with  the  one  idea  that  the  im- 
pregnable defence  of  Tempe  had  been  turned,  fled  in  alarm  to 
Pydna,  where  he  ordered  his  ships  to  be  burnt  and  his  treasures 
to  be  sunk  in  the  sea.  It  was  only  when  the  consul's  unresisted 
progress  was  stopped  after  four  days  for  want  of  supplies,  that 
the  king  took  courage  to  turn  upon  him.  Meanwhile  the  sur- 
render of  Tempe  saved  the  Bomans  by  restoring  their  communi- 
cations with  Thessaly ;  and  for  the  rest  of  the  year  the  two  armies 
confronted  each  other  idly  on  the  banks  of  the  Elpius,  while  the 
Bomans  gained  no  advantage  in  Blyria,  and  failed  to  take  Deme- 
trias,  or  even  to  keep  command  of  the  iBgeean  against  the  light 
Macedonian  cruisers.  Thus  the  war  had  done  little  save  to  give 
one  more  illustration  of  that  fortune  of  the  Bomans  which  so 
often  saved  them  from  their  own  errors  through  the  greater  errors 
of  their  antagonists.  It  was  time  that  the  scale  should  be  turned 
by  the  appearance  of  a  true  Boman  general,  and  such  an  one 
appeared  in  the  new  consul  Lucius  -SJmilius  Paulus. 

This  eminent  man  added  to  his  own  great  merits  the  distinction 
of  being  the  son  of  the  gallant  but  unfortunate  consul  who  fell  at 
Cannaa,  and  the  father  of  the  celebrated  general  who  finally  avenged 
that  calamity  by  the  destruction  of  Carthage.*  He  was  one  of  the 
few  who  combined  the  amenities  of  Greek  culture  with  the  virtues 
of  the  old  nobility.  Though  possessed  of  a  fortune  slender  enough 
to  correspond  to  his  name,  and  therefore  cramped  in  what  was 
now  a  chief  means  of  political  advancement,  he  would  not  con- 
descend to  flatter  the  populace,  and  he  is  emphatically  distin- 

*  The  younger  Africaniu  waa  adopted  by  Publius  Comeliua  Scipio,  the  elder  son 
of  the  elder  Africanus.  In  accordance  with  the  Roman  custom,  he  received  his  new 
fothei^B  name,  with  that  of  his  own  gefM  affixed  in  the  form  of  the  derived  a^ective  ; 
and  became  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Africanus  ^milianus.  The  elder  son  of  Paulus  was 
adopted  by  the  great  Q.  Fabius  Mazimus,  and  he  became  Q.  Fabius  Maximus^^Bmilianus. 
PauZttf  (in  the  English  form  Paid)  signifies  in  Latin  LUUe.  It  is  an  interesting  fact 
in  the  history  of  Boman  names,  that  the  indifferent  order  of  the  gentile  and  family 
names  first  occurs  in  the  case  of  the  ^milii  Pauli  or  Pauli  ^milii. 
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guished  by  a  contemporary  as  ^^  one  of  the  few  Bomans  of  that 
age  to  whom  one  could  not  offer  money."  Bom  about  B.a  230, 
he  was  prcetor  in  B.a  191,  and  only  attained  to  the  consulship  in 
B.G.  181.  In  the  former  office  he  distinguished  himself  in  the 
Lusitanian  War ;  in  the  latter,  by  his  conquest  of  seven  Ligorian 
tribes.  Thirteen  years  were  now  devoted  to  the  education  of  the 
two  sons,  whose  exploits  so  well  repaid  his  care;  and  it  was 
equally  a  tribute  to  his  merit,  and  a  confession  that  the  state  could 
no  longer  dispense  with  his  services,  when  he  was  elected  consul 
for  the  second  time,  in  order  to  finish  the  Macedonian  War.  His 
sixty  years  had  ripened  his  experience,  without  impairing  his 
energy ;  and  the  army  stood  in  the  greatest  need  of  his  stem  dis* 
cipline.  His  two  sons  accompanied  him  to  the  theatre  of  war, 
where  the  younger  Africanus  served  under  his  father  at  the  same 
age  (17)  at  which  the  elder  had  saved  his  father's  lifa 

On  arriving  at  Heracleum,  Paulus  found  the  two  armies  en* 
camped  in  their  old  positions  on  the  Elpius.  By  seizing  the  pass 
which  leads  over  Olympus  from  Pythium  to  Dium,  he  turned  the 
Macedonian  position,  and  forced  Perseus  to  fall  back  to  Ptdna. 
Here  the  decisive  battle  was  fought  on  the  22nd  of  June,  B.a  168.* 
An  accidental  collision  between  the  outposts  brought  on  the  conflict 
a  day  earlier  than  that  fixed  by  Paulus.  It  was  the  last  and  most 
formidable  trial  of  strength  between  the  Macedonian  phalanx  and 
the  Roman  legion,  and  Paulus  afterwards  confessed  that  he  had 
trembled  for  the  issue.  His  vanguard  was  dispersed,  and  the 
legions  themselves  moved  backwards,  though  in  good  order,  till 
they  reached  the  hill  in  front  of  their  own  camp.  The  phalanx, 
already  disordered  by  their  hasty  advance,  and  isolated  from  their 
supports,  were  unable  to  preserve  their  serried  ranks  on  the  broken 
ground ;  and  the  Roman  cohorts,  pouring  round  their  flanks  and 
rear,  searched  out  every  gap.  The  cavaliy,  after  looking  on  in- 
active for  a  time,  caught  the  alarm  that  all  was  lost,  and  Perseus 
himself  was  the  first  to  fly.  Still  the  deserted  phalanx  fought  to 
the  last,  and  the  select  3000  perished-  to  a  man.  It  seemed,  says 
Mommsen,  ^^  as  if  the  phalanx,  which  fought  its  last  great  battle 
at  Pydna,  had  wished  itself  to  perish  there."  No  less  than  20,000 
men  were  left  dead  upon  the  field,  and  1 1 ,000  were  taken  prison- 
ers. The  war  was  ended ;  and  all  Macedonia  submitted  in  little 
more  than  a  fortnight  from  the  arrival  of  Paulus. 

*  According  to  the  diaordered  Roman  calendar,  the  4th  of  September.  The  date 
la  fixed  bj  an  eclipse  of  the  moon,  which  was  announced  beforehand  to  the  army, 
lest  they  should  deem  it  an  evil  omen. 
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Persens  fled  to  the  island  of  Samothrace,  with  the  3000  talents 
which  ought  long  since  to  have  been  devoted  to  the  war.  A  few 
faithful  adherents  followed  him ;  but  when  he  made  the  mean 
attempt  to  propitiate  the  enemy  by  putting  one  of  them  to  death  as 
the  instigator  of  the  attempt  to  murder  Eumenes,  the  rest  deserted 
him.  A  letter  which  he  sent  to  the  Boman  general  was  returned 
because  he  designated  himself  King ;  and  he  then  surrendered  at 
disoretion,  with  his  children  and  his  treasures.  His  pusillanimous 
supplications  might  have  provoked  the  resentment  of  a  man  less 
mindful  than  Paulus  of  the  mutability  of  fortune ;  but  the  consul 
received  him  with  a  courtesy  worthy  of  the  first  great  king  who 
had  ever  been  a  prisoner  to  the  Boman  people.  After  his  stately 
form  had  graced  his  conqueror's  triumph  in  the  following  year 
(b.c.  171),  he  was  released  from  prison  at  the  intercession  of 
Paulus,  and  died  in  retirement  at  Alba.  The  humiliating  story  of 
the  last  successor  of  Philip  and  Alexander  does  not  need  to  be 
adorned  with  the  fabulous  accounts  of  cruelties  and  sufiPerings* 
Some  say  that  his  guards  tortured  him  to  death  by  depriving  him 
of  sleep :  others,  that  he  ended  his  life  by  voluntary  starvation : 
and  his  son  is  said  to  have  earned  his  living  as  a  scrivener  at 
Rome. 

Of  the  only  two  allies  of  Perseus,  the  Illyrian  king  G^nthius 
was  subdued  about  the  same  time  by  the  praator  Lucius  Anicius, 
in  a  month's  campaign.  Illyria  was  parcelled  out  into  petty  states 
dependent  upon  Rome ;  and  its  piratical  fleet  was  given  to  the 
Qreeks  on  the  Adriatic.  Gotys,  the  king  of  Thrace,  made  his 
peace  with  Home  the  more  easily,  as  he  might  become  a  check  on 
the  increased  power  of  Pergamus.  Macedonia  itself  was  broken 
up  into  the  four  republican  federations  of  Amphipolis,  Thessa- 
lonica,  Pella,  and  Pelagonia,  which  were  modelled  after  the 
pattern  of  the  Hellenic  Leagues,  and  paid  to  Rome  100  talents 
annually,  the  half  of  the  old  land-tax.  This  constitution  lasted  to 
the  time  of  Augustus,  though  Macedonia  was  made  a  province  of 
Rome  in  b.c.  146.  Thus  ended  the  kingdom  of  Macedonia,  having 
survived  the  death  of  Alexander  a  little  more  than  a  century  and  a 
half. 

The  fall  of  Macedonia  involved  a  new  settlement  of  the  relations 
of  Rome  to  the  Hellenic  states.  The  great  power  blotted  out  from 
the  list  of  nations  was  not  only  a  dangerous  enemy,  but  some- 
times, as  had  been  proved  in  the  reign  of  Philip,  a  useful  ally ; 
and,  now  that  it  could  be  no  longer  used  as  a  check  on  Greece 
and  Asia  Minor,  so  there  was  the  less  reason  for  maintaining  other 
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powers  to  keep  it  hsdf  in  dbedc.  Henoe  followed  a  oonree  of 
acdoD  mote  pcdidc  than  generoaa.  The  kingdom  of  Pergamns, 
after  all  its  aerrioea  to  the  Branana,  began  to  fed  the  curb ;  and, 
when  Emnenea  waa  stopped  at  Bnmdiainm  by  a  decree  of  the 
Senate,  that  kings  ahoold  no  longer  visit  Bome  to  plead  their  canae 
in  person,  he  learnt  that  ^^  the  epoch  of  half-powerfbl  and  half-free 
alliance  was  at  an  end;  that  of  impotent  sobjection  had  begnn.^ 
No  better  pretext  conld  be  foand  for  this  treatment  than  a  suspi- 
cion, apparently  nnfbonded,  of  secret  relations  between  Eomenea 
and  Persens ;  bat  the  other  Asiatic  aDj  of  Bome,  the  Bhodian 
state,  had  done  mach  to  bring  down  punishment  on  itself  Their 
open  manifestation  of  Hellenic  sympathies  with  Perseus  has  been 
already  noticed,  and  they  did  not  hesitate  to  denounce  Emnenea 
as  the  instigator  of  a  war  injurious  to  all  the  Greeks.  Still  thej 
took  part  with  Bome ;  but  their  aufferings  from  the  loss  of  their 
commerce  with  Macedonia  appear  to  have  given  the  anti-BcMnan 
party  a  temporary  ascendancy,  or  else  their  republican  arrogance 
and  naval  power  led  them  to  presume  on  their  services ;  and,  at  the 
very  time  when  Q.  Marcius  was  encamped  within  Tempe,  envoys 
api)eared  both  at  his  head-quarters  and  in  the  Senate,  to  say  that 
the  Bhodians  would  no  longer  tolerate  hostilities  so  injurious  to 
themselves.  Their  abject  submission,  with  the  severe  punishment 
of  the  partisans  of  Macedonia,  scarcely  averted  a  declaration  of  war ; 
and  in  spite  of  the  protest  of  Cato  against  punishing  allies  who 
had  committed  no  act  of  hostility,  Bhodes  was  deprived  of  all  its 
possessions  on  the  mainland;  its  freedom  of  commerce  was  re- 
strained, and  a  rival  free  port  opened  at  Delos ;  and  its  petition 
for  the  privileges  of  an  ally  was  only  tardily  granted  in  B.C.  164. 

With  regard  to  the  Hellenic  kingdoms  of  Syria  and  Egypt, 
Bome  was  content  with  the  part  of  an  umpire,  which  she  played 
in  a  manner  thoroughly  characteristic  A  new  war  had  broken 
out  for  the  possession  of  Ccele-Syria  and  Palestine,  which  had  been 
charged  with  the  dower  of  Cleopatra,  the  daughter  of  Antiochna 
the  Great,  or,  as  the  Egyptians  maintained,  ceded  at  her  mar* 
riage.  The  notorious  Antiochus  IV.  Epiphanes  (the  younger  son 
of  Antiochus  the  Great),  who  had  succeeded  his  brother  Seleucus 
IV.  Philopator  in  b.c.  176,  had  carried  on  the  war  for  three  years 
with  such  success  that,  in  the  same  year  in  which  Perseus  was 
conquered,  he  had  already  laid  siege  to  Alexandria,  and  would 
probably  have  seized  Egypt,  under  the  name  of  guardian  to  hia 
infant  nephew  Ptolemy  VL  Philometor,  when  a  Boman  embassy 
appeared  in  his  camp,  headed  by  C.  Popilius  Lsdnas.    The  envoy 
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presented  to  the  king  the  letter  of  the  Senate,  bidding  him  to 

restore  all  he  had  taken  from  Egypt,  and  to  keep  himself  within 

Syria.     Antiochns  read  the  letter,  and  promised  to  consider  it  with 

his  conncLIlors.    Thereupon  Popilias  drew  a  line  with  his  staflF 

round  the  spot  where  the  king  stood,  and  bade  him  decide  before 

lie  crossed  that  Une.    Antiochns  felt  himself  in  the  hands  of  the 

power  that  had  quelled  his  father,  and  yielded  to  the  demands  of 

Borne  (b.c.  168).     Before  turning  from  this  quarter  of  the  world, 

we  must  notice  that  the  great  revolt  of  the  Jews  under  Mattathias, 

the  father  of  the  Maccabees,  against  the  persecutions  of  Antiochns 

Epiphanes,  broke  out  in  this  same  year  (b.c.  168)  ;  and  that  the 

Romans,  pursuing  their  policy  of  curbing  the  eastern  powers,  made 

an  alliance  with  the  Jews  in  b.c.  161,  though  the  death  of  Judas 

Maccabeus  immediately  afterwards    made  it  fruitless   for   the 

present* 

These  proceedings  ftmciish  at  once  a  decisive  proof,  that  the 
civilized  states  of  tlie  East  had  fallen  under  the  power  of  Eome, 
and  the  last  examples  of  the  old  Boman  policy  towards  vanquished 
states.  Polybius  justly  dates  from  the  battle  of  Pydna  the  establish* 
ment  of  Home's  universal  empire.  "  It  was,  in  fact,  the  last  battle 
in  which  a  civilized  state  confronted  Bome  in  the  field  on  a  footing 
of  equality  with  her  as  a  great  power ;  all  subsequent  struggles 
were  rebellions  or  wars  with  peoples  beyond  the  pale  of  the 
Bomano-Greek  civilization — the  barbarians,  as  they  were  called. 
The  whole  civilized  world  thenceforth  recognized  in  the  Boman 
Senate  the  supreme  tribimal,  whose  commissioners  decided  in  the 
last  resort  between  kings  and  nations ;  and,  to  acquire  its  language 
and  manners,  foreign  princes  and  noble  youths  resided  in  Bome. 
A  palpable  and  earnest  attempt  to  get  rid  of  her  dominion  was  in 
reality  made  only  once — ^by  the  great  Mithridates  of  Pontus.  The 
battle  of  Pydna,  moreover,  marks  the  last  occasion  on  which  the 
Senate  still  adhered  to  the  state  maxim,  that  they  should,  if  pos- 
sible, hold  no  possessions  and  maintain  no  garrisons  beyond  the 
Italian  seas,  but  should  keep  the  numerous  states  dependent  on 
them  in  order  by  a  mere  political  supremacy.  The  aim  of  their 
policy  was,  that  these  states  should  neither  decline  into  utter 
wealmess  and  anarchy,  as  had  nevertheless  happened  in  Greece, 
nor  emerge  out  of  their  half-free  position  into  complete  indepen- 
dence, as  Macedonia  had  attempted  to  do,  not  without  success. 

*  The  details  of  tlie  Maccabsean  reyolt  belong  to  the  special  department  of  Scrip- 
ture History.  We  shall  have  another  occasion  to  review  the  whole  history  of  Judiea 
under  the  Maccabees  and  Asmonieans. 
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A«cff£iislT.  die  TttiqnWicd  Ibe  held  at  least  an  equal,  often  a 
Woer.  ]K>Kr»ii  vidi  the  ^^^^^^^  diplomatists  than  the  fieuthfiil 
allr;  and.  vhile  a  defeated  (^^K»ent  was  often  reinstated,  those 
vho  anecpccd  to  reinstate  themaetres  woe  abased — as  the  Mi/o- 
bans^  the  MacedoniaBS  after  the  Asiatic  war,  Rhodes,  and  P^:ga- 
mos  sixxi  kax«ed  far  experiences  Bat  not  only  did  this  part  of 
pp:>cector  soon  {voire  as  iilcsome  to  the  masters  as  to  Hie  servants : 
the  Roman  pKOCectoiate,  with  its  nngrateftd  Sisyphean  toQ,  that 
cmtrnnallT  needed  to  be  begun  afieah,  showed  itself  to  be  intrinsi- 
callr  vntenableu  IndicatioiiB  of  a  change  of  system,  and  of  an 
increasing  dbinclination  on  the  part  of  Rome  to  tolerate  by  its 
side  intermediate  states,  evea  in  such  independence  as  was  possible 
£.Y  than,  were  Terr  ckartr  OTen  in  the  destruction  of  the  Mace- 
donian  mooaichr  after  the  battle  at  Pjrdna.  The  more  and  more 
fteqoent,  the  more  and  more  unavoidable  intervention  in  the  in- 
ternal a&irs  of  the  amaU  QnA  states,  in  connection  with  their 
misgoTemment  and  their  piditical  and  social  anarchy, — the  dis- 
arming of  Macedonia,  where  the  northern  frontier  at  any  rate 
required  a  defience  differrat  from  that  of  mere  posts, — ^and  lastly, 
the  introduction  of  the  payment  of  land-tax  to  Rome  frt>m  Mace- 
donia and  Ulyria, — were  so  many  symptoms  of  the  approaching 
conversion  cf  the  dioit  states  into  subjects  of  Rome.''* 

The  application  of  these  principles  to  the  states  of  Greece 
Proper  was  the  more  inevitable  on  aocount  of  dieir  internal  divi- 
sions We  have  already  seen  what  fierce  dissensions  rent  even  the 
most  patriotic  of  the  Greek  confederacies — the  Achasan  League. 
The  last  Macedimian  war  had  the  effect,  in  every  Grecian  state,  of 
bringing  into  direct  antagonism  a  national  and  a  Roman  party; 
and  the  fall  of  Perseus  was  the  signal  for  the  triumph  of  the  latter, 
with  all  the  atrocities  of  the  worst  days  of  Greek  Actions.  All 
who  had  made  themselves  obnoxious  to  the  party  now  dominant 
were  denounced  as  partisans  of  Perseus,  and  were  either  put  to 
death  on  the  charge  of  treason,  or  deported  to  Rome  for  trial. 
Lyciscus,  the  general  of  the  ^tolian  League,  had  500  patriotB 
executed  by  the  sentence  of  the  diet  Similar  scenes  were  enacted 
in  Thessaly,  Boeotia,  and  Acamania ;  nor  did  the  loyalty  of  the 
Achtean  League  to  the  Roman  alliance  save  it  fix>m  its  fate ;  for 
Rome  never  hesitated  between  generosity  and  opportunity.  The 
confederacy  had  long  been  divided  into  a  patriotic  and  a  Roman 
party.  Since  the  death  of  Philopcemen,  in  B.a  183,  the  for- 
mer had  been  led  by  Lycortas,  the  general  of  the  League,  and 

*  Mommsen,  vol.  ii.  pp.  311*12. 
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father  of  the  historian  Polybins.  He  is  first  mentioned  in  B.a 
189,  as  one  of  the  envoys  to  Borne  on  the  collision  between  Sparta 
and  the  Achaean  League;  and,  after  supporting  and  continuing  the 
policy  of  Philopoemen,  he  finally  succeeded  in  bringing  back 
Sparta  and  Messene  into  the  confederacy.  In  b.c.  179  he  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  firm  opposition  to  the  demand  of  the 
Bomans  for  the  restoration  of  all  the  Spartan  exiles ;  and,  during 
the  war  with  Perseus,  he  prevailed  on  the  Achaeans  to  preserve 
neutrality.  The  last  mention  of  his  name  is  in  the  year  of  the 
defeat  of  Perseus ;  and  this  seems  to  have  been  the  last  year  of  his 
life.  His  leading  opponent  was  Callicrates,  one  of  those  charac- 
ters who,  branded  as  traitors  by  the  patriots  of  their  own  country, 
have  gained  the  dubious  eulogies  of  philosophical  historians  for 
their  discernment  in  deserting  the  cause  of  freedom.  He  first 
showed  his  colours  when,  sent  to  Bome  to  support  the  views  which 
Lycortas  had  carried  in  the  diet  against  the  restoration  of  the 
Spartan  exiles,  he  did  not  scruple  to  urge  upon  the  Senate  tiie 
policy  of  giving  active  support  to  the  Boman  party  in  all  the 
Hellenic  states*  (b.c.  179).  He  returned,  the  bearer  of  such 
letters  of  approval  from  the  Senate,  that  the  league  could  not 
refuse  to  elect  him  generaL  In  b.c.  174,  we  find  him  again  in 
opposition,  resisting  the  motion  of  the  general  Xenarchus  for  an 
alliance  with  Perseus;  and,  in  b.g.  168,  he  thwarted  the  proposal 
of  Lycortas  for  sending  aid  to  Egypt  against  Antiochus  Epiphanes, 
by  producing  a  letter  from  the  proconsul  Q.  Marcius,  commanding 
the  League  to  confine  itself  to  friendly  mediation.  And  now, 
when  Paulus  ^milius  was  settling  the  affairs  of  Greece,  Calli- 
crates seized  the  opportunity  to  denounce  1000  of  the  Achaean 
patriots  for  complicity  with  Perseus,  and  they  were  carried  to 
Bome  for  trial  (b,c.  167).  Their  removal  was  doubtless  meant  by 
the  Bomans  as  an  act  of  precaution  rather  than  of  vengeance: 
they  were  distributed  in  honourable  captivity  among  the  Italian 
tovms ;  but  any  attempt  to  escape  was  punished  with  deatL  They 
were  permitted  to  return  after  seventeen  years  (b.c.  151).  Calli- 
crates reaped  the  reward  of  their  betrayal  in  the  hatred  of  his 

*  Mommsen  sftys  of  this  conduct : — **  Callicrates  the  Achsean,  who  went  to  the 
senate  to  enlighten  it  as  to  the  state  of  matters  in  Peloponnesus,  and  to  demand  a 
consistent  and  sustained  intervention  *' — (he  did  this,  but  toent  to  do  the  verj  oppo- 
ttte) — "  may  as  a  man  have  had  somewhat  less  ability  than  his  countryman  Philo- 
posmen,  who  was  the  main  founder  of  the  patriotic  policy ;  but  he  was  in  the  right.**' 
There  is  all  the  difference  in  the  world  between  confessing,  in  the  light  of  history, 
that  the  Greeks  had  lost  the  capacity  for  freedom,  and  lauding  the  traitor  who  used 
the  melancholy  fact  as  a  pretext  for  foreign  interyention. 

VOL.  II.  L  L 
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coiint37ineny  who  deemed  it  a  pollution  to  bathe  with  him,  while  the 
very  boys  threw  the  name  of  traitor  in  his  teeth :  but  yet  later  ages 
hare  reaped  unspeakable  benefit  from  his  crime.  Among  the  exiles 
was  the  historian  Polybius,  whose  long  residence  at  Borne,  and 
friendship  with  the  younger  Africanus  and  other  leading  Boman 
statesmen,  gave  him  that  accurate  information,  and  that  knowledge 
of  Boman  policy  which  combined  with  the  love  of  freedom  in 
which  he  had  been  trained,  and  the  endowments  bestowed  upon 
him  by  nature,  to  make  him  the  greatest  of  ancient  historians, 
except  Thucydides.  But  for  the  long  didactic  essays,  into  which 
he  was  led  by  over-anxiety  to  make  his  work  instructive,  he  might 
have  shared  the  honours  of  the  first  rank  among  historians.* 

This  deportation,  of  course,  rendered  the  Achseans  helpless  for 
the  present,  and  secured  the  ascendancy  of  Callicrates,  in  spite  of 
their  hatred.  The  Athenians  were  rewarded  for  their  neutrality 
by  the  gift  of  the  ruined  city  of  Haliartus,  in  Bceotia,  and  of 
Lemnos  and  Delos,  the  latter  being  made  a  free  port,  as  a  rival  to 
Bhodes.  Amphipolis  and  Leucas  were  taken  from  the  jSStolians 
and  the  Acamanians,  who  had  betrayed  some  sympathy  with  Per- 
seus, while  the  Epirots,  who  had  openly  espoused  his  cause,  felt  the 
utmost  resentment  of  the  victors.    By  the  command  of  the  Senate, 


*  The  peculiar  chAracter  of  the  work  of  Polybius  is  indicated  by  its  verj  ti^ 
which  IB  not  a  Hitiory^  bnt  PragmcUeia  (rpay/iarc^a),  that  is,  an  investigation  or  amy 
of  the  subject  treated,  in  contrast  to  the  Apodeixis  HistorioB  (tffropl^s  ivAcIa),  or 
statement  of  information  of  Herodotas.  Intermediate  between  the  two  is  the  me- 
thod of  Thucydides,  in  which  principles  are  connected  with  the  facts  that  xUustnte 
or  suggest  them,  instead  of  being  dra?m  out  into  didactic  digressions.  The  woik  of 
Polybius,  which  wss  a  continuation  of  the  Histoxy  of  Aiatus  (see  p.  115),  consisted 
of  forty  books,  and  embraced  the  important  period  from  the  accession  of  Philip  Y. 
to  the  extinction  of  Hellenic  independence  (b.c.  220 — 146).  As  the  authw  Itred 
from  about  b.o.  204  to  B.o.  122,  and  had  the  opportunity  of  learning  the  etrlier 
erents  he  records  from  eye-witnesses,  both  in  Greece  and  at  Rome,  the  work  is 
strictly  one  of  contemporaneous  histoiy.  But  his  impartiality  in  dealing  with  hii 
own  times  is  not  more  remarkable  than  the  conscientious  diligence  of  his  re- 
searches into  the  earlier  periods  which  he  notices  by  way  of  introduction  and  digres- 
sion ;  and  we  have  special  means  of  judging  his  merits,  by  comparing  him  with  the 
careless  and  one-sided  rhetoric  of  livy.  His  work  has,  moreover,  the  artistic  ebs- 
racter  of  unit^.  Its  subject  was  the  real  establishment  of  the  Roman  empire,  in  the 
space  of  fifty-three  years  from  the  accession  of  Philip  V.  to  the  conquest  of  Perseus. 
This  occupied  the  first  part  of  his  work,  to  which  the  second,  relating  the  final  sub- 
jection of  Greece,  may  be  regarded  as  a  supplement.  Unhappily  we  possess  only  ths 
first  fire  books  entire,  with  fragments  of  the  rest  Remembering  that  Polybios 
would  of  course  write  in  the  langusge  of  his  own  age,  and  not  in  that  of  two  or  three 
centuries  earlier,  it  is  scarcely  necessaiy  to  notice  the  amusing  objection  made  to  his 
style  by  the  Cambridge  scholar,  who  said  he  never  read  Polybius  heeomss  it  was  had 
Grtek. 
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-ffimilius  destroyed  seventy  of  their  towns,  and  sold  150,000  of  the 
people  into  slavery.  Paulus,  who  had  remained  in  Greece  to  regu- 
late these  affairs  with  ten  commissioners,  returned  to  Rome  in  the 
autumn  of  b.c.  167.  He  brought  an  enormous  spoil  into  the  trea« 
sury,  and  celebrated  a  three  days'  triumph,  the  most  magnificent 
that  had  ever  ascended  to  the  CapitoL  A  king,  loaded  with 
chains,  for  the  first  time  walked  before  a  proconsul's  triumphal 
car,  and  behind  it  rode  on  horseback  the  two  sons  of  Paulus,  Q. 
Fabius  Maximus  and  P.  Cornelius  Scipio.  But  the  man,  whose 
family  had  been  his  chief  care,  must  have  felt  all  this  but  little 
consolation  for  the  loss  of  his  two  younger  sons,  boys  of  twelve  and 
fourteen,  who  died,  one  a  few  days  before  and  the  other  a  few  days 
later.  For  once,  the  office  of  the  slave  was  superfluous,  who  was 
wont  to  ride  behind  the  victor's  car,  to  remind  its  occupant  that 
he  was  mortal  (b.c.  167).  The  proud  name  of  ^milius  Paulus 
Macedonicus  died  with  him  in  b.c.  160,  owing  to  the  adoption  of 
his  two  sons  into  other  families.  His  funeral  games  are  memorable 
for  the  first  exhibition  of  the  Adelphi  of  Terence. 

The  final  catastrophe  was  still  prolonged  for  twenty  years  :  but 
little  remains  to  be  tx)ld  of  the  interval.  Athens  and  Sparta  appear 
as  petty  states,  contributing  indirectly  to  the  destruction  of  that 
Hellas,  for  the  supremacy  of  which  they  once  contended.  The 
city  of  Solon,  Themistocles,  and  Pericles,  was  reduced  to  depen- 
dence for  the  supply  of  her  expenses  on  the  bounty  of  the  Ptolemies ; 
and  when  that  failed  her,  she  returned  to  piracy,  like  the  Greeks 
before  the  age  of  civilization.  An  expedition  against  Oropus  in 
Euboea  provoked  an  appeal  to  the  Boman  Senate,  who  referred 
the  question  to  the  Sicyonians,  and  Athens  was  condemned  to  pay 
the  enormous  fine  of  500  talents, — the  measure,  not  of  the  injuries 
inflicted  on  Oropus,  but  of  her  presumption  in  taking  up  arms 
(B.a  156).  An  embassy  was  sent  to  Rome  to  deprecate  the 
severity  of  the  sentence ;  and  just  five  years  after  the  passing  of  a 
law  banishing  all  philosophers  and  rhetoricians,  the  Senate  received 
as  envoys  the  three  chief  masters  of  the  philosophic  schools  of 
Athens,  Diogenes  the  Stoic,  Critolaiis  the  Peripatetic,  and  Car- 
neades  the  founder  of  the  third  Academy.  The  last,  in  particular, 
charmed  the  leading  men  of  Rome  by  his  declamations,  the  most 
celebrated  of  which  were  those  on  Justice,  which  he  delivered  on 
successive  days.  His  magnificent  eulogium  of  Justice,  on  the 
first  day,  won  even  the  sternest  Romans  of  the  old  school — and 
among  them  Cato— to  doubt  whether  they  themselves  had  exercised 
the  virtue  towards  the  Greek  philosophers.    But  when,  on  the 
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fnceeded  to  i 


a  mere  conventional  device 
■Ty  Oato  indignantly  moved  the 
^ain  to  liis  sdiool,  and  not  to 
Tc«::k  «>  be  eoRupted. 

«£  ^b^  fine  ID  100  lakntB  still  left  it  beyond  tiie 
feecqg'^efc  *:{  :s»  Azhts^aag^  vbo  seem  to  have  taken  the  first 

<t  le^iBLgiag  themsd^es  oq  Oropos  (B.a  150).     This 

:c&ia$  af  Mi2ed  to  the  Afhwan  League,  lelytDg  less  on 

;^  raicke  c^  i^esr  cioae  than  on  the  oomptiQn  of  the  leadiiig 

So  fir  as  the  tnnsactkn  is  intelligible,  a  bribe  of  ten 
Menakidasy  the  gmenl  of  the  leagae,  who 
( to  CaDiciatBSy  far  the  use  of  his  all-power* 
£2!  izJiaesKeu    T!:^  prooiise  he  MIed  to  keq>,  and  Callicratea 

aciL-ttsin^  Mcnalddas,  who  was  a  Spartan,  of 
to  sever  ^paita  from  the  leagae.     M^iakidaa 


cqIt  eaoaped  eooie 
the  o&re  cf  g^Deral;  bat  Dueos — and  this  says  something  for  the 
remnant  of  pcblic  rirtiie  Idk  among  die  Achseans — Di»o8  fell 
into  sach  ds^^race  by  the  tzanaaction  that  he  was  fiun  to  occnpy 
the  aneQr>>n  of  the  ccnfednanr  by  mging  a  new  attad^  on  the 
SfMutanss  CO  the  pvxmd  that  they  had  violated  the  laws  of  the 
kagrae  by  a  private  a^nal  to  Bome  reepecting  a  disputed  boon-- 


Other  events  had  occiirTed  to  inflaqie  and  encourage  the  war 
party.  In  a.c,  151  the  Acluean  exiles  had  retrnmed  from  Rome, 
having  been  dismissed  with  a  sort  of  oontemptnons  mercy.  After 
the  r^Kated  rejection  of  their  petitkm  tor  liberty,  their  canse  was 
espoused  by  P.  Scipio,  as  the  friend  of  Polybius.  Cato,  gained 
ovtn-  by  Scipio,  decided  the  question  by  a  characteristic  speech, 
thrown  in  when  the  debate  was  almost  exhausted.  '^  Have  we 
nothing  betttf  to  do,**  said  he,  ^^  than  to  sit  hoe  all  day  long, 
debating  whether  a  parcel  of  worn-out  Greeks  shall  be  carried 
to  their  graves  here  or  in  Adiaia?  ^*  But  when  the  exiles  pro- 
ceeded  to  petition  the  S^iate  for  restoration  to  their  honours, 
Cato  told  Polybius,  with  a  snule,  that  he  resembled  Ulysses  re- 
turning to  the  cave  of  the  Cyclops  for  the  hat  and  sash  he  had  left 
belund.  Of  the  300  exiles  who  landed  iu  Greece — ^for  to  tins  had 
their  number  been  reduced — afanoet  the  only  one  who  had  learned 
the  necessity  of  moderation  was  Polybius  himapVf  They  were  nuMl 
enough  to  look  with  hope  towards  Andriscus,  a  low*bom  adventurer, 
who  called  himself  Philip,  and  claimed  the  ^»r^fvnhm  throne  aa 
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the  son  of  Persens,  but  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  by  the 
prsetor^  Q.  Metellus,  after  some  brief  success.  In  the  same  year 
Polybius  retired  from  a  scene  where  he  found  no  good  to  be  done, 
to  join  his  friend  Scipio  in  the  Third  Punic  War ;  and  Callicrates 
died  at  Rhodes,  on  an  embassy  to  Some  respecting  the  affairs  of 
Sparta,  leaving  his  epitaph  to  be  written  by  the  traveller  Pausanias, 
**  his  death  being,  for  aught  I  know,  a  clear  gain  to  the  country  " 
(b.c.  149). 

Thus  every  check  on  the  war-party  was  removed;  and  the  Spar- 
tans were  left  no  resource  but  an  appeal  to  Rome.     The  Senate 
sent  two  commissioners,  who  decided  that  the  Achaean  League 
should  give  up,  not  only  Sparta,  but  Corinth ;  that  is,  that  they 
should  surrender  the  key  of  Peloponnesus,  together  with  all  other 
cities  not  Achssan  (b.c.  147).     The  sentence  was  received  with  the 
greatest  dissatisfaction  at  Corinth  itself:  the  indignation  of  the 
citizens  vented  itself  in  an  attack  on  the  Spartan  residents  ;  and 
the   Roman   commissioners  themselves  were  endangered  in  the 
riot     After  a  second  fruitless  embassy,  to  demand  satisfaction  for 
this  new  outrage,  the  Senate  declared  war  against  the  Achcean 
League ;  and  the  praetor  Metellus  was  ordered  to  march  into  Pelo- 
ponnesus.    The  Achaean  general  Critolaiis  proved  as  incompetent 
in  the  field  as  he  had  been  headstrong  in  council.     Abandoning 
the  defence  of  Thermopylae,  he  was  overtaken  and  defeated  at 
Scarphea  in  Locris,  he  himself  never  again  being  heard  of.     The 
other  leader  of  the  war  party,  Diaeus,  succeeded  him  as  general, 
and  checked  the  progress  of  Metellus ;  but  meanwhile  a  second 
Roman  army  landed  at  the  Isthmus  under  the  consul  Lucius 
Mununius.   Diaeus,  marching  to  the  defence  of  Corinth,  was  utterly 
defeated ;  and  the  city  was  evacuated,  not  only  by  the  Achaean 
troops,  but  by  the  mass  of  the  inhabitants.      Their  retirement 
failed  to  save  Corinth  from  being  made  one  of  the  chief  examples 
of  that  vengeance  by  which  the  Romans  were  wont  to  put  a  decisive 
end  to  a  long  conflict.     Mummius  gave  up  the  undefended  city  to 
the  flames,  the  few  men  in  it  to  slaughter,  and  the  women  and 
children  to  slavery.     The  precious  treasures  of  art,  which  had 
been  accumulated  for  centuries   at   Corinth — one   of  the   chief 
schools  of  sculpture  and  painting — became  partly  the  playthings 
of  the  Roman  soldiers,  a  band  of  whom  were  seen  by  Polybius  at 
a  game  of  dice  or  draughts  on  a  masterpiece  of  Aristides,  and  were 
partly  exposed  for  sale.    Taught  their  value  by  the  enormous  prices 
at  which  Attains  IIL  eagerly  bought  some  of  them,*  the  consul  sent 

*  The  *'Attaliei  OondUiane$*'  of  Horace,  Carm.  I.  1. 
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<BmiL  TBuiaK  m^  tint  ndda  be  lost  Vjr 
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MBSX  cf  TbemJr  and  Epiros, 

-»  sEir  Tnwjaat  vf  Maeedank  (b.c.  146). 
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THE  THIRD  PUNIO  WAR.     B.O.  160  TO  RC.  146. 


"  Giaoe  Falta  Ouiago :  a  pena  i  Mgni 
Deir  alte  sue  ruine  il  lido  lerba ; 
Muoiono  le  cittl^  muoioDo  i  regni ; 
Gopri  i  fi»ti  e  le  pompe  arena  ed  erba.** — Tasso. 

**  Great  Oarthage  low  in  rnina  oold  doth  lia^ 

Her  rnina  poor  the  herba  in  height  can  paM ; 
So  cities  fidl,  eo  perish  kingdoms  high, 
Their  pride  and  pomp  lie  hid  in  sand  and  grass.** 

Fairtax^b  TrandaHon, 


•Kin  or  OASTBAOI  BRWSIir  TBI  TIBflT  AMD  8I00RD  PUKIO  WAB8 — BIB  FBOfPEKITT 
▲VI>  RI80UB0I8— Hia  LOTALTT  TO  BOMI — UOBOAOBMBITTS  OV  KAUKI88A— BOMAN 
001III188IOHBR8  IB  AVBIOA— M.  P0B0IU8  OATO  ABD  P.  80IPIO  BABIOA— BBLBBDA  B8T 
OABTBAQO — HOSnUTIBS  WITB  lCASIBI88A~80iriO  IB  1CA8IBIB8A*8  OAJCP — BI8  DBBAM 
— B1IBA88IB8  TO  BOMB— DBOLABATIOB  OP  WAB— THB  00B8UL8  LAHB  IB  APBIOA— 
OOBPBBBHOB  AT  UTIOA — TBB  0ABTBAQIBIAB8  OIVB  UP  TBBIB  ABM8 — TBB  PIBAL 
SBBTBBCB  —  BAOB  AB1>  BB8I8TAB0B  OP  TBB  OITT — PBBPABATI0B8  POB  BBPBBOB— TBB 
PIB8T  CAMPAIOB—OPBBATIOBB  OP  CBB80RIBU8— SEBYIOBS  OP  80IPI0 — TBB  SBOOBD 
OAXPAIGB — B0PB8  POB  OABTBAOB— BBW  ALLIB8— BBB  IHTBBBAL  DI88BBSIOB8 — TBS 
rWO  BASDBVBAU — 0OIPIO  BLBCTBD  0OP8UL~BB  LABD8  IB  APBIGA — PBOOBB88  OP 
TBB  BIBOB—CAPTUBB  OP  TBB  OITT—TBI  8BTBB  DATS*  PIGBT— BBSTBUOTIOB  OP 
OABTBAOB—TBB  TBAB8  ABD  TBIVMPB  OP  SOIPIO^LATBB  BI0TOBT  OP  OABTBAOB. 

The  story  of  the  last  stand  made  by  Carthage  against  Home,  in 
the  agony  of  self-defence,  is  one  of  the  briefest  and  most  melan- 
choly chapters  in  the  history  of  the  world.  All  the  faults  of 
character,  all  the  crimes  of  policy,  all  the  selfish  arrogance  of  an 
aristocracy  of  wealth,  seem  not  only  to  be  forgiven  in  the  pity 
excited  by  her  fall,  bat  atoned  for  by  the  absence  of  any  provoca- 
tion of  her  fate.  And  yet  we  must  not  pronounce  too  hastily  that 
a  blind  hatred  only  sealed  her  doom.  The  wealth-producing  power 
of  the  state  survived  her  political  extinction,  and  restored  her  to  a 
prosperity  which  threatened  to  raise  her  again  to  political  import- 
ance. Her  fleet  and  army  had  been  taken  from  her,  but  she  still 
possessed  her  ports  and  walls  :  the  sea  divided  her  from  Italy,  and 
the  resomces  of  Africa  were  at  her  back.  Thus  situated,  it  might 
have  been  possible  for  her  to  devote  herself  solely  to  money-making, 
and  to  remaiif  content  as  the  vassal  of  Rome :  no  temptation  might 
have  prevailed  to  make  the  distress  of  Rome  the  opportunity  of 
Carthage :  no  second  family  of  Barca  might  have  roused  her  with 
its  thunder :  this  might  have  been  possible ;  but  it  was  impossible 
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for  Rome  to  believe  it  Her  stBtesmen  knew  vbat  tlieir  amlstkii 
would  have  been^  had  the  case  of  Borne  and  Carthage  been  lercned; 
and  they  believed  thej  ought  not  to  risk  the  eipenmait  on  the 
unlimited  submissivenesfi  of  their  late  rivaL  The  tongue  of  Cato 
uttered  the  decree  of  iate,  as  much  as  the  voice  of  hatred,  in  the 
sentence,  Delenda  est  Carthago^  ^^  Carthage  must  be  destroyed.*^ 

Half  a  century,  however,  elapsed  before  the  coming <^  the  crisis; 
and  it  might  perhaps  have  been  delayed  much  longo-,  but  for  the 
peculiar  relations  in  which  Carthage  had  been  left  towards  Masi- 
nissa.    During  all  the  wars  in  Macedonia  and  Asia,  in  Spain  and 
Liguria,  she  had  resisted  the  temptations  of  opportunity,  and 
refused  participation  in  the  schemes  of  Hannibal,  with  equal 
prudence  on  her  own  account  and  good  fSEuth  towards  Borne.    This 
)K)licy  had  brought  its  own  reward  in  a  marvellous  recovery  of 
prosperity.     While  Some  was  incessantly  engaged  in  war,  the 
commerce  of  the  Mediterranean  would  naturally  be  conducted 
chiefly  by  the  ships  of  Carthage ;  and  her  territory  still  included 
the  luxuriant  fields  of  Zeugitana  and  Byzacium.    Even  after  the 
rapacity  of  Masinissa  had  stripped  her  of  the  rich  towns  of  £m- 
pi^ria,  she  ruled  over  300  subject  Libyan  cities,  and  her  own  popu- 
lation amounted  to  700,000.    Of  the  military  resources  still  avail- 
able for  her  defence,  some  idea  is  given  by  the  200,000  stand  of 
arms  and  2000  catapults  which  were  surrendered  on  the  first 
demand  of  the  Romans ;  and  she  had  still  the  means  and  energy 
to  manufacture  daily  140  shields,  300  swords,  500  spears,  and 
1000  missiles  for  catapults,  and  to  build  120  ships  of  war  during 
the  sie^,*    Of  the  immense  treasures,  in  gold,  silver,  precious 
stones^  and  works  of  art,  still  preserved  in  the  temples  and  palaces, 
the  Romans  had  ocular  proof  in  the  triumph  of  Scipio,  who,  after 
^\ii\^  up  all  private  property  to  pillage,  brought  home  the  value 
of£K5iX\00a 

Th<^  peac«  which  concluded  the  Second  Punic  War  bound  Gar- 
Ih^^  tv^  r«$tore  to  Masinissa  all  the  territoiy  of  which  they  had 
di^iKV^b^^sed  either  him  or  his  ancestors.  A  far  less  ambitious 
wrtttv^  mi^t  have  found  in  such  a  stipulation  licence  for  unlimited 
^s^fvNjichmeiit,  and  the  clause  which  forbade  the  Carthaginians  to 
«KjJt^  w«r  ia  Africa  without  the  consent  of  Rome  might  be  taken 
^  «  ^uarwte^  of  impunity.  The  Numidian  prince  ought  to  have 
iKvHi  Vv  wvil  acquainted  with  the  Republic  to  indulge  the  hope 
%:i:vi  $i,^iu<  hav^  ascribed  to  him,  of  setting  up  his  throne  on  the 

«  rn.>«^  ii{tt:*caiv>»  <^  th«  naowcefl  of  Carthago  at  the  begiimiog  of  the  Third  Pkuiie 
>>%  ^-*  '.'^•ipir^whi  ^jr  $ira>«^ 
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hill  of  Byrsa ;  at  least  he  knew  the  need  of  caution,  lest  he  should 
bring  down  the  jealousy  of  Borne  upon  himself.  His  policy  was, 
by  perpetual  but  at  first  petty  encroachments,  not  only  to  gain 
what  he  could  from  Carthage,  but  to  goad  her  into  a  breach  of  the 
treaty  which  might  provoke  Borne  to  a  new  war,  from  which  he 
trusted  to  obtain  his  full  share  of  the  spoil.  Then  followed  the 
same  hollow  and  wearisome  proceedings  that  marked  the  relations 
of  Home  during  this  half-century  to  all  the  protected  states: 
embassies  of  complaint  from  the  one  party,  and  of  recrimination 
from  the  other :  Boman  conmiissions  sent  forth  to  do  justice  or 
to  watch  for  an  advantage,  according  to  the  characters  of  their 
members  or  the  policy  prevalent  in  the  Senate. 

The  most  important  of  the  disputes  between  Carthage  and 
Masinissa  related  to  the  possession  of  Emporiaj  a  rich  district, 
comprising  (as  its  name  signifies)  several  important  sea-ports  on 
the  shores  of  the  Lesser  Syrtis.  The  dispute  had  lasted  about 
thirty  years,  when  the  Senate,  which  had  hitherto  only  given  a 
passive  sanction  to  the  encroachments  of  Masinissa,  took  more 
decided  steps  in  his  favour.  About  B.e.  161,  a  Boman  commission 
decided  that  Carthage  should  give  up  to  the  Numidian  king  all 
of  these  towns  which  it  still  possessed,  and  pay  him  a  compen- 
sation of  500  talents  for  their  revenues  since  the  peace.  Such  a 
decision  was  a  vote  of  unlimited  licence  to  Masinissa,  who  pro- 
ceeded to  use  his  privileges,  not  only  by  stripping  Carthage  of  all 
her  possessions  west  of  the  river  Tusca,  but  by  seizing  the  "  Great 
Plain  '*  on  the  upper  course  of  the  Bagradas.  A  new  appeal  was 
made  to  Bome,  and  a  new  commission  sent  to  Africa ;  but,  when 
they  required  as  a  preliminary  that  both  parties  should  bind 
themselves  beforehand  to  accept  their  decision,  the  Carthaginians 
at  last  took  courage  to  refuse,  and  the  commissioners  returned  to 
Borne. 

But  the  mission  had  indirectly  sealed  the  fate  of  Carthage.  At 
its  head  had  been  the  renowned  M.  Porcius  Cato  the  Elder,  com- 
monly known  as  Cato  the  Censor,  whose  remarkable  character 
will  claim  our  attention  in  the  next  chapter.  The  man  who  had 
the  greatest  weight  in  the  Senate — ^the  very  type  of  old  Boman 
ideas  and  prejudices — the  survivor  of  the  Hannibalic  war,  with  all 
its  traditions  of  terror  and  bitterness — saw  in  the  restored  pros- 
perity of  Carthage,  her  rich  territory,  her  commerce  and  wealth, 
her  populous  and  well-defended  city,  resources  which  some  new 
Hannibal  might  soon  direct  against  the  Boman  state.  In  his  own 
mind  he  passed  the  sentence  which  he  thenceforth  never  ceased  to 
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jc^va::;^  b.  ^  Sonte.    Hie  fonns  of  that  assembly  gave  him  a 
dir»JB*  .xp-KTirirr  rf  never  letting  the  subject  rest    The  yotea 
^^r*;  Tjiria  r  ri  nxr^  azid  each  member^  when  asked  by  the  oonsnl 
5  r  I  :^  T*-.«.-v«  v:k  a:  Iib^tr  to  add  an  opinion  on  any  other  quea- 
r.i  a  'ii.iz  itf  Sf^caed  isiportant    So,  whenever  he  was  called  npooi 
?.•  V  »*i^  xc  zsinier  oc  what  subject,  Cato  always  added,  "  I  vote, 
ii«  r*- -^:r.  tiic  Cj^iaL?f  should  be  destroyed."  *    His  views  met 
w-  Ti  a  r»^'v^rril  ■:co.^tion.  e^Kcially  from  P.  Cornelius  Scipio 
XnHt.-a,.*  iif  rnziicc  rf  that  Cneius  Scipio  who  fell  with  the 
^v.ur  ?*I:L:2^  :2  Sciljl.  az^i  die  son-in-law  of  the  elder  AfricamiSL 
Sv-.Tir  'v:a^  at^  irzL>  arracl^  as  Cato  himself  to  the  old  Boman 
Tiuaiitirs,.  a  7rvc  :t  w^ic^  he  lad  given  in  his  second  consulship 
J-'  n»i*a:'::jr  *ii«f  Sf^ist*  :o  cfd«  the  demolition  of  a  newly-con- 
icm  n-*i  i.:^Lr^    H?  air^xaKd  the  preservation  of  Carthage,  in 
/rair  "diiic  ."i^  rrrkirr  ^ri;^:  f:nn  a  check  <m  the  growing  licen- 
r<  tij>crii*s?  ;c  rb*  7%?,xi;«ft.    Xv^  means  were  n^lected  by  Cato  to 
iTti^ra  ^  w»i*I  a:^  .•varokv  die  Senate^    Once  he  drew  from  the 
5  'i>  :c  Is;  7  c»  a  ?«i:rci  :t  tx^  fi^  tht  early  in  the  seas<Hi,  and 
^.:«^  rrt^fn  ar  TJ»f  i  •»t-  :£  lie  Seotte-hoose.  As  all  were  admiring 
i'li  r-i. :.  ii  ^3::'';t>.-Trtft£>  *-  Tb.-^e  d^  were  gathered  but  three  days 
:kr*  ic  v"j*r~i  JC£ ;  iv-  :li5*»  i  :cr  eiesiT  to  our  walls  I "    When  at 
1 T^- i  j^T  fi'.'i.  ic  :i;  arf  :f  ei:in*-fiTew  he  had  seen  the  doec  of 
:iv  rr^c  .-a^ir.T^LCT:  :c  :itf  war  ie  iaJ  so  loudly  called  for,  and  had 
Tt^  ii> -itni-^i^c  r-V  in.  •  c*  xzi  :t  tie  y"cz^  commaDder  who  had  proved 
i-  '-r<-  r.  yr  r.i^  X'  :ri:x  :^  tc  a  ssixicssfal  issue  (iLC  149). 

^-  i  *i  r^.'S!  £*soujs?;»'ais  w*c^  rr.tcc^ed  at  Borne,  the  events  in 

jt  ^.-j  -v.rM  ^.xa  .TiT  X*  a  .'r:<vis.    ISf  cccricti^.^  that  nothing  was 

V  V  V  ta»£  rcit  5#-iiw^  iic  erifTtriz^  to  be  feared  from  Maai- 

1  >^5*w  7.; :  a  >*  tL7»i  X'   "ritf  OArrikrlriMi  f^ixr  of  conciliation. 

Tx'  Ti  •'.:  .iT  V^Hjcrs;^  Hfts^irLruZ  azji  CAr:LiIv\  woe  placed  at  the 

iv>j\c  .».  :m  p'^in.TriiC'T.^  ij>£  ibiir  srst  st<?p  was  to  banish  forty 

4i     !v  ^i-^^^^io^  ;c  XifiscL^ssaL  asc  re  sake  the  people  fiweu  never 

V  SI  f-.r  TK'j"  ^CL-TL.     r^T  xtix*  ^RaTST^d  CO  a  measure  of  self- 

i!L.  t  Tvv  >^  itrc  I.  .-nr  aa  antr  ivia  :2>.^«e  Xumidiaiia  who  atill 

Ti.u  :  :>..iv«£  rovu^  H'S.'TvtDSiiZiLV  «£  Ifa^^insaL  voder  Aiiobanuies, 

;X'  r'tmi^ct  ^nc  ^-^Tiistx    35.CL  IM  w     Urva  tiiis  the  wflr  Masi- 

i>>;sik    7>^x-^  .x'  XiA.M^  1^  airms;.  wsr:  re  Recae  to  olSer  his  moon- 

^   t  kuu  ^^^L'^atiTSssv^rtt  r<  ao^j  iiA.*x«i(  :2^  sii^s  be  mMie  respecting 
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the  disputed  territory  on  the  Bagradas ;  and  thus  gave  tho  prepa- 
rations of  Carthage  the  colour  of  being  directed  against  Rome. 
Envoys  were  sent  to  Africa  to  demand  the  disbanding  of  the 
troops  and  the  destruction  of  the  naval  stores.  But  the  excite- 
ment at  Carthage  was  now  beyond  control ;  and  a  popular  rising 
not  only  deterred  the  senate  from  yielding,  but  endangered  the 
Boman  envoys.  Cato  now  moved  the  Senate  to  declare  war ;  and 
it  was  resolved  to  do  so,  if  the  Carthaginians  again  refused  the 
demand  ahready  made  (b.o.  152).  Meanwhile,  hostilities  had 
commenced  in  Africa.  The  Carthaginians  had  refused  to  receive 
the  exiles  whom  Masinissa  had  sent  back  with  a  military  escort 
imder  his  son  Gulussa.  The  king  marched  upon  the  city,  and  a 
great  battle  followed,  in  which  the  Carthaginians  were  worsted. 
After  some  fruitless  negociations,  the  Punic  general  Hasdrubal 
was  forced  to  surrender  under  a  convention  granting  all  the 
demands  of  Masinissa;  and  his  army,  after  passing  under  the 
yoke,  was  treacherously  cut  to  pieces  in  its  retreat  (b.c.  150). 
These  operations  took  place  under  the  eye  of  P.  Scipio  jSBmilianus, 
who,  at  that  time  a  military  tribune  in  the  army  of  Spain,  had 
been  sent  over  to  Masinissa  to  obtain  a  supply  of  elephants ;  and 
the  occasion  has  been  seized  by  Cicero  to  put  into  the  mouth 
of  Scipio  the  relation  of  the  courtesies  interchanged  with  the 
ancient  friend  of  his  family,  and  the  dream  of  his  own  future 
glories  which  followed  their  discourse  about  the  elder  Africanus.* 
The  Carthaginians  had  now  ftimished  the  desired  pretext  by 
making  war  in  Africa,  contrary  to  the  letter  of  the  treaty,  and 
the  Bomans  made  open  preparations  for  hostilities.  Conscious  of 
their  helplessness,  the  Punic  senate  sent  an  embassy  to  throw  all 
the  blame  upon  the  late  generals,  whom  they  condemned  to  death. 
But  the  Bomans  were  the  less  ready  to  accept  the  sacrifice,  as  a 
firm  base  was  offered  to  them  in  Africa  at  the  same  moment  by 
the  unconditional  submission  of  Utica.  The  Punic  envoys  were 
coldly  told  that  their  excuse  was  insufficient;  and  when  they 
asked  what  would  suffice,  the  significant  reply  was,  that  the  Car- 
thaginians knew  that  themselves.  A  second  embassy,  consisting 
of  thirty  principal  citizens  of  Carthage,  with  unlimited  powers, 
found  that  war  was  declared,  and  two  consular  armies  were  setting 
sail  for  Sicily  (b.o.  149).  The  Senate  had  resolved  to  finish  the 
affair  in  Africa,  while  continuing  the  negociations  in  order  to 
disarm  resistance.  The  envoys  were  told  that  Carthage  would 
be  suffered  to  retain  her  municij>al  freedom  and  laws,  her  territory 

*  Cicero,  Ik  RepvUHad^  yi.  9,  uq.y  commonly  called  the  Somiwum  Seipionia. 
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Bi-i  IS  JL  ugi'ii,  -m  srmfi'Dzn  ^  Mntfhtg  300  liostages  of  het 

ts-  rM5'rij:i'itiTw»:iiIi  tbeieaiiihMiiice.   Hie  hostages 

,""rf:rr'r-7  racr  4=  LZytaKis  to  meet  the  ocmsolsy  who 

*:iir  -t-n^  TL  Ti  S-TM.  isii  -J:^  tzl-i  the  CathaginiMis  that  the 

xiiJ.  i:*--:^*  JL   z  "fuj  Sismri  w-jlji  le  ar^xcpced  to  them  in  Africa. 

il  ::i^  -¥:»  lar  i:*:  tkl'^V  tz»»  5e*Ii=^  rf  the  execntioDer  with 

is  ^i:^m  r  mr  "itf  i^JTsiss  C-iriir^iazis  still  submitted,  trust- 

JLT.  ^rriiara.  "iac  "iifir  rrrr  wml-i  st  le^t  be  left  to   them, 

iL'-  rilziT  Ti  'itf  7rniij»  rt  i^  Si^axe.    The  hmding  in  Africa 

^^rs?  TnsT;:»~ssi»L  imi  Tr-^rssTM  were  scrrlSed  to  the  inTBder& 

TTie  *  cjr^i^  inj^L  "ntir  ieai— raraas  a:  Urica.  and  there  leoaired 

-ut*  TiJ.  .'jriiatrn.ap  S«3niCi£.    Tb*r  crsi  calkd  tar  a  sorrendcr  of 

1^  ^s*  inisHm;n."5  wi-iii  ^tiy  faai  t»  citr  no  longer  needed,  as 

T  "V-  u-.lL  it-^-vn  ri  :e  xnfifr  "lii*  fDrcarrfrn  rf  BcmeL    The  man* 

ciCTi  wK'  rm^ii):^  wni..  inii  ^e  sirss  aSreadr  ennmerated  were 

r  I-^zT**!  in-    iui  3»-'w  :iiu  liit  iin-  se^ssied  defencdess,  with  the 

i  ^jJiTc  CTL^  ic  isr  xx2«.  siii  ifr  2»:ciB5{  jr.xiths  in  the  hands  rf 

^:r  m.Tiuc^^vif  SK^cefw  Tinif  nn^  2iCii&re  to  which  all  oChers  were 

r.:n  rie  Tr^du:^*  w»  xrrs*^  zj  '^  c»:cs;il  Censcnnns : — ^  It  is 

•titf  1^11  JinL  7L»rt£sir*  :t  "nii^  E  EsKi  Sscare  that  Ckrthage  shoold 

"i*    rfrcr  "^t-L  fini  rni*:  "ni*  rrrssK  sbccld  lemore  to  anj  othv 

TArr:    c   :::t-r  "Lti::r,~:i7"«  7r'^5ei   ii   r^  ai  a  d^tance  of  tweire 

x/.u^  i*  m.  i^tf  5WI..**    TTiiir^*  r:  w»5  izirlrfd.  xhsj  m^^t  enjor  the 

u  T^  lii-L  :^*tr-'^  rbi  "^irr.t  tt  iai£  rrTOffrr,  wii-zh  the  Soiate  had 

^  V:a  ::!»:  Ttrv?  7«ft:iii*i  Jjrnjirs.  ^  sxirii  cf  lesistanoe^whidL 
"hsv^  ?t*i!i  Tv^c  "HT  ^wjiiiD,  iairrjsr  sner  bcr^  d  CHxeasion — oon- 
,^rs^'  H  -v-^ca^  wni!i»r'^ar  n&Sf  i;:  a  r»:w«rfid  coemj,  is  a  iiMer  to 
7:tf  T'^aiL  7iCJ*ir  ^^•»«'^  a  Jttcnar  i^  «»  scrvof — bmst  all  hfwmdsL 
s^  mtf  re  'zn'^^  rorrffHiP  idnmcKS  in  a  nabon^s  lifis,  when 
XL  ZMi  sa»  nf  Shi  iznmsid  ssm  ftrsgg::T:ig  with  a  powerfbl 
"B-n^air^??*— ^^2tf  ;um">:*'*<  j'j:^  fasu^rc  rf  Mf-prasenatmt  casts 
^R\ai  iil  Ti^Tiiri':*  :c  joTjiiLisso:!!^  T:^:«ber  wizh.  aE  caknlations  of 
stos^  /r  ii^iK*  «»i  i^  ^K«"  ^^  s«i:r  wpree  destroyed.  "  The 
-p  H'*  re  -rw  ifw  isir  ^vicnsiG^  d*  aoecpcance  of  what 
Tiv^-  Ti^utf  w«v  lif  "3*  »^  ^"^  ?<-•■«  iziar  a  hnmcane, 
itn.^iTsr  tw  Tun.'iK  j^CTiJ  rf^if  2LxlT:Ta3e.wiiduin  its  frantic  lage, 
Wi:  b  »'£^  m  iw  :miipsr*Te5  :i  the  err  who  had  eonadkd  the 
^ur^uA^i^  7C  :35f  i^'scarw  sn>i  anas,  made  sack  cf  tke  mnoeent 
K«tr!-^  /c  Utf  »f*^  «  i»e  TCt:=:«  to  iec:an  kme  cxiMte  their 
>;€^..u«t  z^i^mrs^  «ii£  vc^  ir  ;ad«s  tbe  Ixalsans  who  chanced  to  be 
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Bojonmiiig  in  the  city  by  way  of  avenging  beforehand,  on  them  at 
least,  the  destruction  of  its  native  home."  This  spontaneous  out- 
burst of  patriotic  frenzy  has  been  well  compared  to  the  defence  of 
Tjrre  against  Alexander  and  of  Jerusalem  against  Titus. 

The  event  proved  that  the  idea  of  resistance  was  not  an  impulse 
of  utter  madness ;  and  the  disarmed  city  succeeded  in  protracting 
its  defence  for  three  years.  On  the  land  side  its  triple  wall  was 
still  unbroken,  and  the  rocks  of  Gape  Camart  and  Cape  Carthage 
sheltered  it  from  attack  by  the  sea  on  all  sides  but  one,  which  was 
protected  by  its  fortified  quays  and  harbours.  There  was  old  tim- 
ber sufficient  to  build  a  fleet,  and  the  surrendered  arms  might  be 
replaced  if  only  some  time  could  be  gained.  The  remnant  of  the 
Carthaginian  army  was  still  in  the  field  under  Hasdrubal,  who 
had  evaded  his  sentence  by  escaping  fix)m  the  city,  and  was  now 
entreated  to  co-operate  in  the  defence,  which  was  committed  within 
Hie  city  to  another  Hasdrubal,  a  grandson  of  Masinissa.  Amidst 
all  these  preparations,  a  show  of  submission  was  kept  up  by  a 
message  to  the  consuls,  requesting  a  thirty  days'  armistice  for  the 
despatch  of  an  embassy  to  Rome.  The  request  was  of  course  re- 
fused ;  but  the  consuls  seem  to  have  been  lulled  by  it  into  the  belief 
that  they  might  take  possession  of  the  city  when  they  pleased,  and 
they  delayed  their  advance  from  Utica.  Meanwhile  the  city  re- 
sounded night  and  day  with  the  labour  of  men  and  women  on 
arms  and  catapults,  and  even  the  female  slaves  gave  their  long 
hair  to  furnish  strings  for  these  engines  of  defence.  By  the  time 
the  consuls  moved,  Carthage  was  in  some  state  to  receive  them. 

Censorinus,  who  was  by  far  the  abler  general  of  the  two  consuls, 
commanded  the  Boman  fleet,  while  his  colleague,  Manius  Mani- 
lius,  attacked  the  city  on  its  landward  side.  Hasdrubal,  the  Car- 
thaginian commander  in  the  field,  took  up  his  station  at  Nepheris, 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  lake  of  Tunis,  to  harass  the  besiegers, 
and  the  check  which  might  at  once  have  been  placed  upon  him  by 
the  overwhelming  force  of  the  Numidian  king,  was  suddenly  with- 
drawn. Masinissa,  after  remaining  aloof,  apparently  in  discon- 
tent, died  at  the  age  of  ninety  soon  after  the  commencement  of 
the  siege.  After  a  fruitless  attack  from  the  sea  at  the  point  where 
the  tongue  of  land  called  Tania  juts  out,  and  where  the  wall  was 
weakest,*  Censorinus  sailed  into  the  lake  of  Tunis,  and  prepared 
to  renew  the  attack  on  this  weak  angle  from  the  Tsenia  itself.  The 
party  whom  he  led  in  person  to  collect  timber  for  his  engines  were 
attacked  by  the  active  leader  of  light  cavalry,  Himilco  Phaneas, 

*  See  the  Flan  of  Carthage,  and  the  deacription  of  the  city  in  Chapter  XXIV. 
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and  the  consul  lost  500  men  before  he  accomplished  his  purpose. 
Two  enormous  battering  rams  were  erected,  and  a  breach  was 
made,  but  it  was  partially  filled  up  by  the  besieged  in  the  nighty 
and  the  Roman  engines  were  disabled  by  a  sortie.  The  assaolt 
was,  however,  made  on  the  following  day ;  but  the  defenders  were 
so  strongly  posted  on  the  walls  and  in  the  neighbouring  houses 
that  the  storming  force  was  compelled  to  retreat,  and  would  pro- 
bably have  been  cut  to  pieces  but  for  the  reserve  kept  in  hand  by 
P.  Scipio  ^milianus,  who  was  serving  as  a  military  tribune. 
During  the  pause  that  ensued,  the  army  of  Censorinus  began  to 
suffer  so  severely  from  the  pestilential  marshes,  that  he  put  out 
again  to  sea,  not  without  some  loss  from  the  fire-ships  of  the  Car- 
tliaginians.  His  departure  soon  afterwards,  to  hold  the  Comida, 
reduced  the  fleet  to  inactivity,  and  left  the  whole  operations  to  the 
care  of  his  incompetent  colleague  ManUius,  who  found  enough 
.  occupation  in  obtaining  supplies  and  repulsing  the  attacks  of  the 
enemy. 

It  was  now  that  the  qualities  of  Scipio  were  displayed  in  all 
their  brilliancy.  When  the  Carthaginians  made  a  night  attack 
upon  the  consul's  camp,  he  led  round  a  body  of  cavalry  to  the 
enemy's  rear  and  forced  them  to  retreat  When  Manilius,  disre- 
garding his  advice,  had  almost  involved  his  army  in  destruction, 
in  an  expedition  against  Hasdrubal  at  Nepheris,  the  retreating 
troops  were  extricated  by  a  flank  attack  led  by  Scipio.  Nor  was 
he  less  skilful  in  the  diplomacy  of  the  campaign.  While  the  con- 
sul only  deterred  those  chiefs  who  were  anxious  to  negociate, 
Scipio  gained  over  Himilco  Phaneas  with  his  light  cavalry,  and 
recovered  the  services  of  the  Numidians  for  Rome.  The  dying 
Masinissa  had  left  to  the  adopted  grandson  of  his  old  firiend  the 
charge  of  dividing  his  dominions  among  his  three  sons,  Micipsa, 
Gulussa,  and  Mastanabal;*  and  Scipio,  after  discharging  this 
duty  with  success,  brought  Gulussa  and  his  Nmnidian  cavalry  to 
the  aid  of  the  Romans.  The  dignified  simplicity  of  character, 
which  he  inherited  fi'om  his  father,  preserved  him  jfrom  the  envy 
which  the  elder  Africanus  had  provoked.  His  praises  were 
mingled  with  all  the  news  that  reached  Home  from  Africa ;  and 
Cato,  who  died  at  the  close  of  this  first  year  of  the  war,  pronounced 
the  eulogium  of  the  rising  hero  in  the  words  of  Homer : 

*'  He  only  is  a  living  man,  the  rest  are  gliding  shades. ** 

Still  another  year  of  ill-success  elapsed  before  the  public  voice 

*  This  bequest  ultimately  led  to  the  Jugurthine  War. 
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called  him  to  the  command ;  and  he  departed  for  Borne,  taking 
Phaneas  with  him,  about  the  time  when  Manilius  was  superseded 
by  the  new  consul,  L.  Calpumius  Piso  (b.c.  148).  Under  him  and 
the  admiral  Mancinus  the  siege  made  absolutely  no  progress. 
Preferring  to  subdue  the  African  cities,  before  pressing  the  attack 
on  Carthage,  he  was  repulsed  from  Clupea,  and  wasted  the  summer 
in  a  fruitless  siege  of  Hippo  Diarrhy  tus,  while  his  success  in  taking 
Neapolis  was  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  disgust  which  his 
breach  of  the  capitulation  excited  among  the  Africans.  The  Car- 
thagmians  began  to  gain  new  allies.  They  were  joined  by  Bithyas, 
a  Numidian  chieftain ;  they  opened  negociations  with  the  sons  of 
Masinissa  and  the  king  of  Mauretania ;  and  they  even  sought,  in 
the  aUiance  of  the  Ma<;edonian  Andriscus,  a  shadow  of  the  league 
between  Hannibal  and  Philip.  But  all  was  overclouded  by  the 
renewed  outburst  of  cruel  treachery  among  themselves.  Has- 
drubal,  the  commander  in  the  field,  whether  from  envy  of  the 
higher  post  of  his  namesake  in  the  city,  or  from  whatever  other 
motive,  contrived  to  bring  the  latter  into  suspicion  on  account  of 
his  relationship  to  Masinissa,  and  having  caused  him  to  be  put  to 
death  in  the  Senate-house,  assumed  the  command  within  the  city. 
The  suspense  of  this  campaign  was  intolerable  to  the  Bomans, 
and  when  Scipio,  who  had  as  yet  held  no  higher  office  than  that  of 
military  tribune,  came  forward  as  a  candidate  for  the  aedileship, 
the  unanimous  voice  of  the  centuries  saluted  him  as  consul, 
though,  in  his  thirty-seventh  year,  he  was  below  the  legal  age. 
A  special  decree  of  the  Senate  assigned  Africa  as  his  province,  and 
he  sailed  to  the  scene  of  his  &me  with  his  celebrated  friends  LsbUus 
and  Polybius. 

When  Scipio  landed  at  Utica,  he  found  the  campaign  of  b.c. 
147  already  opened  in  such  a  manner  that  his  arrival  only  saved  a 
great  disaster  by  a  few  hours.  While  Piso  was  absent,  operating 
against  the  country  towns,  the  admiral  Mancinus  thought  he  could 
strike  a  blow  from  a  new  quarter.  With  the  small  force  at  his 
command,  he  scaled  the  rocks  below  Cape  Carthage,  where  the 
steep  ascent  had  caused  the  defences  to  be  neglected.  They  re- 
pulsed a  desperate  sally  of  the  Carthaginians ;  and  some  of  them 
entered  the  gates  with  the  frigitives,  but  were  soon  thrust  out 
again.  Meanwhile  their  shouts  of  triumph  had  caused  their  com- 
rades and  the  camp-followers  to  flock  up  the  hill  in  disorder ;  and 
Mancinus  foimd  himself  at  nightfall  perched  on  the  cliff  at  the 
head  of  a  force  disordered  and  to  a  great  extent  unarmed,  and 
cut  off  from  supplies  and  reinforcements.     His  letter  announcing 
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his  situation  had  only  just  reached  the  headquarters  at  UtiGa 
when  Scipio  arrived.  After  making  known  his  presence  to  the 
besieged  by  means  of  deserters,  he  sailed  round  to  the  scene  of 
action;  and  the  first  appearance  of  his  fleet  doubling  Cape 
Carthage  was  enough  to  relieve  Mancinus  from  a  crushing  attack, 
which  the  Carthaginians  had  renewed  in  the  morning;  and  the 
post  gained  upon  the  hill  was  also  secured.  Having  recalled  the 
army  of  Piso  from  its  desultory  operations,  and  having  restored 
discipline  by  hia  firmness,  and  cleared  the  camp  of  all  hangers-on, 
Scipio, commenced  the  siege  in  earnest  His  head«quarters  were 
fixed,  as  those  of  Manilius  had  been,  on  the  isthmus  uniting  the 
peninsula  of  Carthage  to  the  mainland ;  and  his  first  operations 
were  directed  against  the  suburb  of  Megara.  A  simultaneoos 
attack  made  on  two  points  in  the  night  had  been  repulsed  by  the 
courage  of  the  defenders,  when  Scipio  perceived  a  sort  of  fort  out- 
side the  wall,  and  equalling  it  in  height  From  this  a  bridge  was 
thrown  across  to  the  wall ;  a  party  crossed  and  broke  down  a  little 
gate,  which  gave  admission  to  the  Roman  army.  Megara  was  thus 
taken,  and  not  only  the  garrison  of  the  suburb,  but  the  army  in  the 
field,  retreated  within  the  fortifications  of  the  city.  Here  Has- 
drubal  inaugurated  a  reign  of  terror  by  one  of  those  fearful  acts 
which  the  leaders  of  a  desperate  cause  perpetrate  to  cut  off  all 
retreat  from  their  followers.  All  the  Roman  prisoners  taken 
during  the  war  were  put  to  death  upon  the  walls  with  the  most 
exquisite  tortures,  and  the  same  fate  was  inflicted  upon  the  citizens 
who  dared  to  remonstrate,  including  several  senators  of  Carthage. 

Scipio  now  proceeded  at  once  to  fortify  himself  and  to  cut  off  all 
communication  between  the  city  and  the  mainland  by  means  of  pa- 
rallel trenches  three  miles  long,  drawn  across  the  whole  width  of 
the  isthmus,  with  a  wall  towards  the  city,  twelve  feet  high  and  six 
feet  broad,  with  towers  at  equal  intervals.  The  work  was  executed 
in  twenty-four  days,  in  spite  of  the  interruptions  of  the  enemy ; 
but,  before  its  completion,  Bithyas  forced  his  way  out  with  the 
light  cavalry  to  the  camp  at  Nepheris.  Thence  scouring  the 
country  for  supplies,  he  sent  them  in  by  sea,  mariners  being  found 
ready,  for  a  large  reward,  to  make  the  venture  when  the  wind  blew 
direct  into  the  harbour.  But  all  the  supplies  thus  sent  were  seized 
by  Hasdrubal  for  the  use  of  his  30,000  men,  without  regard  to  the 
suffering  inhabitants.  To  stop  these  proceedings,  Scipio  resolved 
to  block  up  the  entrance  to  the  port  by  a  mole  of  stone,  96  feet 
broad ;  and  the  remains  of  this  gigantic  work  still  exist  The  be- 
sieged, who  at  first  ridiculed  the  attempt  as  impossible,  answered 
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it  by  another  unexpected  stratagem.  They  were  seen  working 
niglit  and  day  for  two  months  at  the  inner  or  naval  harbour,  with- 
out even  the  deserters  being  able  to  tell  what  they  were  about. 
At  length,  just  as  the  entrance  to  the  port  was  effectually  blocked 
up,  a  squadron  of  50  triremes — ^part  of  the  fleet  of  120  which  the 
Carthaginians  had  built  during  the  siege  —  was  seen  by  Scipio, 
from  his  camp  upon  the  Isthmus,  sailing  out  through  a  new  chan- 
nel, which  had  been  cut  from  the  inner  harbour  to  the  open  sea. 
Had  they  known  how  to  use  their  opportunity,  the  Roman  fleet, 
surprised  and  xmprepared,  must  have  been  destroyed.  But  the 
movement  seems  to  have  been  made  only  to  show  the  Romans 
that  their  blockade  was  ineffectual,  and  it  was  three  days  before 
they  came  out  again  to  fight.  Scipio's  fleet  was  now  ready  to 
receive  them,  and  though  the  action  that  ensued  was  indecisive,  the 
not  winning  it  was  as  fatal  to  the  Carthaginians  as  a  defeat,  the 
more  so  as  their  fleet  suffered  much  by  collisions,  in  crowding  back 
through  the  narrow  passage.  Many  ships,  unable  to  enter,  were 
moor^  along  the  shore,  under  the  protection  of  the  missiles  dis- 
charged from  the  quays.  But  the  Sidonian  mariners,  who  were 
now  serving  with  the  Roman  fleet,  contrived  a  plan  of  attack  by 
which  the  ships  were  destroyed  at  their  anchors ;  and  thus  the 
great  Phoenician  city,  which  had  so  long  been  mistress  of  the 
western  seas,  owed  the  loss  of  her  last  sea-fight  and  the  destruction 
of  her  last  navy  to  the  seamen  of  her  mother  country. 

Scipio  now  resolved  to  make  himself  master  of  the  ports.  The 
quay  between  them  and  the  sea  was  only  defended  by  a  weak  wall, 
which  was  attacked  from  the  Taenia.  But  it  was  not  till  the 
battering  engines  had  been  once  destroyed  by  the  Carthaginians, 
who  swam  and  waded  through  the  shallow  water  in  the  night,  that 
an  entrance  was  effected.  The  Romans  then  built  a  brick  ram- 
part upon  the  quay,  to  the  same  height  as  the  city  wall ;  and 
posted  upon  it  a  guard  of  4000  men,  to  harass  the  besieged  with 
missiles.  By  this  time  the  winter  rains  had  set  in,  making  the 
camp  on  the  Taenia  unhealthy :  the  city  was  closely  invested  by 
sea  and  land,  and  the  distress  was  most  severe  within  :  so  Scipio 
suspended  the  operations  of  the  siege,  and  turned  his  chief  atten- 
tion to  the  reduction  of  the  fortified  camp  of  the  Punic  army  at 
Nepheris.  After  a  siege  of  some  length,  conducted  by  Lsalius 
and  Gulussa,  two  towers  were  battered  down;  the  place  was  taken 
by  Scipio  in  person ;  and  of  the  soldiers  and  country  people  found 
within  the  fort,  70,000  were  put  to  the  sword,  10,000  were  taken 
prisoners,  and  only  1000  escaped.     The  capture  of  Nepheris  fol- 
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lowed  the  storming  of  the  camp.  Hie  GardiagniiaiiB  had  no 
longer  an  army  in  the  field ;  and  the  country  towns  Bubmitted  to 
the  Bomaofi. 

The  winter  was  passed  in  the  beleaguered  dty  amidst  intense 
anffering  from  famine  and  disease,  and  from  the  cniel  tyraniiT  of 
HasdrabaL  Many  contrived  to  steal  ont  of  the  gates,  and  those  wlio 
remained  were  in  no  condition  to  resist  the  assault  which  Scipio  re- 
newed widi  the  return  of  spring ;  but  ELasdmbal  would  snfiier  no 
capitnlation.  While  that  general  succeeded  in  repulsing  an  attack 
made  upon  the  gate  of  die  Cothon,  Lselius'  scaled  the  wall  between 
the  outer  harbour  and  tbe  city,  and  became  master  <^  the  ^^  Great 
Place,  ^*  or  market-place,  where  the  soldiers  plundered  the  temple 
of  Apollo  of  the  golden  plates  that  lined  its  walls  and  the  golden 
ornaments  of  the  god^B  statue,  to  the  value  of  1000  talents.  The 
statue  itself  was  afterwards  carried  to  Home.  Having  with  difScuItj 
restored  order,  Scipio  prepared  for  the  final  assault  upon  the  Byrsa. 
Three  streets  led  up  the  ascent  from  the  market-place  to  the 
citadel*  Narrow  and  winding,  like  all  the  streets  of  oriental 
cities,  they  were  overhung  by  the  upper  stories  of  the  lofty  house*, 
from  which  the  Carthaginians  poured  down  showers  of  darta  upon 
the  Roman  columns.  These  houses  had  to  be  taken  one  by  one ; 
when  the  defenders  had  been  driven  from  floor  to  floor  of  the 
six  stories,  planks  had  oflien  to  be  laid  across,  to  pursue  them  into 
the  opposite  houses ;  and  many  a  combat  was  to  be  seen  on  these 
fearful  bridges.  The  streets  and  houses  were  cumbered  with  the 
dead ;  and  Scipio  found  it  necessary  to  clear  a  space  for  action  by 
ordering  the  captured  houses  to  be  burnt  and  their  ruins  leveUed 
with  the  ground.  Many  wretches,  wounded  or  hidden  in  the 
houses,  perished  in  the  conflagration,  which  wrapped  in  volumes 
of  smoke  the  unremitting  fiiry  of  the  combat,  and  cast  its  Inrid 
glare  over  the  scene  by  night  The  exhausted  Boman  soldiers  were 
relieved  ftom  time  to  time,  while  Scipio  watched  this  unexampled 
conflict  for  six  days  and  nights,  allowing  himself  no  time  to 

sleep  or  eat  ,  a_  i 

On  the  seventh  day,  he  had  taken  up  his  post  on  a  lofty  place, 
which  commanded  the  whole  view,t  when  a  deputation  appeared 
before  him,  to  beg  the  lives  of  those  who  had  taken  refiige  in  the 
Byrsa.  The  request  was  granted  for  all  except  the  Boman  deserters; 
and,  of  that  teeming  population  of  700,000  persons  whose  prosperity 
had  excited  the  jealousy  of  Cato,  a  miserable  remnant,  30,000 

•  See  pp.  870—875,  and  the  Plan  of  Carthago, 
t  Probably  the  MiU  of  St,  Louis.     See  pp.  873-4. 
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men  and  25,000  women,  marched  ont  through  the  burning  ruins 
of  their  houses  over  the  heaped-up  corses  of  their  fellow-citizens. 
There  remained  the  900  Roman  deserters,  with  Hasdrubal,  his 
wife,  and  his  two  sons.     Hopeless  of  mercy,  they  retreated  to  the 
temple  of  jEsculapius,   the  heart  of  the  citadel.     Its  strength 
might  long  have  defied  assault ;  but  the  little  garrison  were  ex- 
hausted with  famine,  watching,  and  despair;  and  some  of  them  at 
least  resolved  to  perish  as  a  voluntary  sacrifice.     But  no  sooner 
was  the  temple  set  on  fire,  than  Hasdrubal  rushed  forth,  deserting 
wife,  children,  and  followers,  and  came   into   Scipio's   presence 
with  an  olive-branch  in  his  hand.      In  utter  scorn,   the  victor 
granted  life  to  the  abject  wretch,  but  compelled  him  to  prostrate 
himself  at  his  feet  in  sight  of  the  deserted  garrison,  who  over- 
whelmed him  with  execrations.     Above  them  all,  the  wife  of 
Hasdrubal  showed  herself  on  the  topmost  story  of  the  temple, 
holding  a  child  in  either  hand: — "To  thee,  Roman,"  she  ex- 
claimed, "I  wish  nothing  but  prosperity;  for  thy  acts  are  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  of  war.     But  I  beseech  thee,  as  well  as  the  gods 
of  Carthage,  to  "punish  that  Hasdrubal  as  he  deserves,  for  having 
betrayed  his  country,  his  gods,  his  wife  and  children."     Then, 
having  bitterly  reviled  her  husband,  she  cut  her  children's  throats, 
and  threw  them  one  after  the  other  into  the  flames,  into  which 
she   then  leaped  down  herself.     The  like  fate  of  the  deserters 
completed   this  last  and   most   hideous   sacrifice  to  the  Punic 
Moloch.     The  remaining  captives  were  either  sold  as  slaves  or 
left  to   languish  in  prison,  except   some  of  the   chief  leaders. 
Hasdrubal  and  Biihyas  were  placed   in  honourable  custody  in 
Italian  "towns.     The  city  was  given  up  to  pillage ;  only  the  gold, 
silver,  votive 'gifts,  and  the  works  of  art  deposited  in  the  temples 
being  reserved  for  the  state.    Many  of  these  works  had  been  carried 
off  as  plunder  from  the  Sicilian  cities,  which  were  now  invited  to 
reclaim  their  property ;  and,  among  the  rest,  the  brazen  bull  of 
Fhalaris  was  restored  to  the  Agrigentines. 

The  Roman  Senate,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  Scipio  Nasica, 
decreed  that  Carthage,  as  well  as  the  villas  of  her  nobles 
in  the  suburb  of  Megara,  should  be  levelled  with  the  ground ; 
and  that  the  ploughshare  should  be  driven  over  her  soil — the 
accustomed  token  of  devoting  the  site  to  perpetual  desolation — 
with  a  curse  upon  the  "man  who  should  dare  to  cultivate  or  build 
upon  it.  Scipio  was  made  the  unwilling  executioner  of  this 
savage  doom ;  and  the  flames  raged  through  the  city  for/ourteen 
days  before  all  her  edifices  were  destroyed.     The  conqueror  him- 
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w^-Z.  M  •.  •:  rsbfir:i2?w  to  share  the  exnl- 
'  ^^  iitrjr  liZ"^  f  je ;  and,  with  tear- 
ZT^s^.-:rr.-^i.-:i  zzn  mingled  with  his 


••  j'i  5  '■^•«  -ir.:^^  di  :ier  rs=f*:r_':raz>:!e  of  the  fearfol  scenes  in 
wj.  *"i  It*  III*:  !»*r2.  1.  T^'jruz.*  iir::r.  ir:":i5t  have  made  his  trimnph 
— w  1 .1  ▼!!»  iir  zii-r^  zm^zjZxv^^z^z  eren  than  his  Other's — as  sad 
a*  *.ufcr  i^iii  'i**!!  : :  -i»i  lorrrsiz.:  cf  ie  triumphal  car ;  but  for 
I.*  'nn  ^ZfiZA'.z  iier*  f"is»  r.':  a^li-rerrrach  to  embitter  the  mii- 
T*r>^  i^-j'-i'L*-*:.  H*  ▼!*  f'-TI  reiS€Tved  for  another  triumph  over 
ih^  o' r^Tr  ,r.  ▼>.  1  i  ->.♦*:  iinJv  of  his  adoption  had  won  their  first 
L'j^r^>,  ar.:  TL.  i  vti*  i^-iii^i  to  confer  uf-:>n  him  another  name 
of  Ys'fTs^zT.*  Ai'I-  iTtr  all,  he  was  d«xjmed,  lite  his  adoptive 
gr^rMrh^fTj  t-:  I  '-^  i^  1-s  lopularity  by  his  political  conduct,  and 
to  ji*;rj.*h  Ain.fUz  •i.-e  rrc^est  suspicion  of  assassination.  A  Car- 
thai^'inian  mljhz  hi.^^  teLeved  that  Baal  and  Astarte,  Ashmen 
and  Melf;arth,  tf/^i  v-err^ance  on  the  destroyer  of  their  temples. 
A  Greek  would  *ay  that  the  gods  were  envious  of  the  prospe- 
rity of  a  mortal  whose  glory  trenched  too  nearly  on  their  own. 
A  believer  in  the  moral  government  of  the  world  by  its  true  Ruler 
cnn  hardly  refuse  to  acknowledge  the  lesson,  that  even  those 
whom  Ho  hns  called  to  be  His  instruments,  though  they  have 
not  known  Hnra,  must  feel  His  power  and  will  to  humble  those 
who  *u\^  exalted. 

llio  African  territory,  which  now  lay  at  the  disposal  of  the  Bo- 
w\xHU  8t*nHto  and  people,  was  that  which  had  been  left  to  Carthage, 
«^rtvT  hU  tho  encroachments  of  Masinissa.    This  was  neither  con- 

*^sv\  »H>»t,\i»^»«  ei.  lii^  MtJvvL  ihou^  as  it  is  even  more  than  nsnallj  paraphnstic 

*  >  .>  >Miv'  »,l  w'^I.  th<>  viay  decreed  by  fetes  : 

•.o*  •«>  V^n  •.r^'m>iv$  while  my  tongue  relates  f) 
**^^   ,;•    '^Wa  iK*<i»  '•♦»p«?rtai  Ttoy  !  most  bend, 
V  N.  >^^    V  <»»-oi>  lui.  thy  glories  end." 
•*^        ^..s-  .  V  .,  ^•».*Jk     :*  4ivuiil  he  remembered  that  that  of  iiyrtoJitii 

,.  .^>^u.  V  'X'i^'  -K'  wvQ  it  a^^tun  by  his  exploits.  The  heredi* 

..  .»>*%3v  ^  KShMU*  'termed  4moii^  the  Romans  a  nobility  of 

««<  •kttxu^  ,»ttr^^n!»  by  saeh  ctclss  as  Jiahon,  Sc.  Vin- 
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ferred  upon  their  allies — as  they  had  rewarded  Attains  with  the 
conquests  from  Antiochus  in  Asia,  and  Masinissa  himself  with 
the  kingdom  of  Syphax  and  the  Libyphoenician  cities,  —  nor, 
in  disappointing  the  ambitions  hopes  of  the  Numidian  princes, 
did  the  Bomans  reclaim  from  them  any  part  of  what  they  had 
won  from  Carthage.*  The  three  sons  of  Masinissa  were  left  in 
midistarbed  possession  of  all  the  African  shores  and  highlands 
and  half-desert  plains,  between  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Sahara, 
from  the  boundary  of  Mauretania  to  that  of  Cyrenaica,  except  the 
north-eastern  angle  around  Carthage,  and  a  portion  only  of  the 
sea-coast  of  Byzacium.  Scipio  drew  a  trench  to  the  sea  at  Thenae, 
opposite  the  southern  point  of  the  islands  in  the  mouth  of  the 
Lesser  Syrtis,  and  this  boundary  line  left  to  Numidia  the  rich 
district  of  Emporia,  besides  the  inner  table-land  of  Byzacena, 
and  the  "  Great  Plain  "  about  the  upper  course  of  the  Bagradaa. 
This  wide  Numidian  kingdom  was  soon  reunited  under  Micipsa  by 
the  death  of  his  two  brothers.  Of  its  subsequent  fortunes  we  shall 
have  to  speak  presently  in  relating  the  usurpation  and  all  of 
Jagurtha.  We  have  already  had  occasion  to  notice  the  compli- 
ment paid  to  the  Numidian  princes,  by  presenting  them  with  the 
books  found  among  the  spoils  of  Carthage,  except  the  treatise  of 
Hanno  on  Agriculture ;  and  the  literary  reputation  of  the  later 
kings,  Hiempsal  and  Juba,  proves  that  the. treasure,  despised  by 
the  givers,  was  not  unworthily  bestowed .  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten 
that  Rome  had  already  been  indebted  to  Carthage  for  the  chief 
poet  of  that  age,  and  the  most  elegant  writer  in  her  literature, 
the  comedian  Terence,  f 

The  limited  territory  along  the  coasts  of  Zeugitana  and  Byza- 
cium, which  formed  the  latest  possessions  of  Carthage,  was 
erected  into  the  province  of  Africa,  a  name  borrowed  from  the 
Carthaginians,  and  capable  of  indefinite  extension,  t     The  pro- 

•  This  is  distinctly  stated  by  Sallust :— "  Igitiir  bello  Jiigurtbino  pleraque  ex 
Punicis  oppida,  et  finis  Karthoffinicnsium  qvxts  novissuTM  h/zbucrant,  populus  Ro- 
manus  per  magistratus  administrabat :  Gtctulonim  magna  pars  et  Numidse  usque  ad 
flnmen  Mulucha  sub  Jugurtha  erant."— (Jug.  19.)  Of  Mauretania  the  Romans  knew 
nothing  till  the  war  with  Jugurtha. 

t  Born  at  Carthage  in  b.c.  195,  he  was  either  by  birth  or  purchase  the  slave  of  the 
Roman  senator  P.  Terentius  Lucanus,  from  whom,  on  his  manumission,  he  received 
the  name  of  P.  Terentius  Afer.  He  became  intimate  with  Scipio  and  Leelius. 
His  plays  are  reproductions  of  the  Greek  comedies  of  Menander.  The  first  of  them, 
the  Andridj  was  brought  out  in  B.C.  166,  and  he  died  in  B.C.  169. 

X  The  name  of  Africa  seems  to  have  been  unknown  to  the  Greeks  till  they  adopted 
it  from  the  Romans,  and  it  was  long  before  even  the  latter  used  it  to  replace  the 
Greek  name  ot  Libya  for  the  whole  continent 
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CHAPTER   XXX. 


CONQUESTS  OF  ROME  IN  THE  WEST,  AND  CONDITION  OF 
THE  REPUBLIC— FROM  THE  END  OF  THE  SECOND  PUNIC 
TVAR  TO  THE  FORMATION  OF  THE  PROVINCE  OF  ASIA, 
A:ND  the  DEATH  OF  THE  YOUNGER  SCIPIO.  B.C.  200 
TO  B.C.   129. 
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Borne  haid  Us  heroie  ago  :  the  Romans  knew  that  they  had  such  an  age,  and  we  msj 
believe  them.  Polybins  taw  the  end  of  it :  he  saw  the  destrnction  of  Carthage  and  the 
mtkY^gie  Back  of  Corinth,  and  the  beginning  of  a  wone  time.  Bat  he  has  recorded  his  tesU- 
uonj  that  aome  honesty  still  remained.** — Losa. 


VBB  sovAs  iK>xnnoK8  nr  the  irssT— wab  nr  oiSALPiHa  gaul — oohqitxst  or  ths  nr- 

8UBXB8  AVD  BOII — LIOUBim  WARS — OOVDITIOH  OF  8PAIH — CONSULSHIP  01  OATO — 
GOVKBNMXHT  OP  TIBBUUS  ORAOCHUS — HIS  TRIUIIPH  OVER  8AR]>IVIA — FIRST  OBLn- 
BZRIAH  WAR — XUMAHTIA — MAROSLLUS  AHD  LUOULLUS  IB   SPAIH — ORUELTIBS  Of  GALBA 

LUSITAHIAB    WAR — YIRIATHUS — Q.    PABIUS    MAXIXUS    JIMILIABUS    ABB    Q.    PABIU8 

XAXIXUS  SBRYIUABUS  — MURDER  Of  YIRIATHUS — BUXARTINB  WAR — VAKOIBUS — 
BRUTUS  SUBDUES  LU8ITABIA  ABD  THE  OALLiBOI — SOIPIO  AFRIOABUS  IN  SPAIN — BIBGE 
AND  DBSTRUOTION  Of  BUVANTIA— TRIUMPH  Of  SOIPIO — SERVILE  WAR  IN  8I0ILT — 
ROMAN  SLAYBRT — LAWS  AND  OYATIOM  Of  RUPIUUS — ^ATTALUS  III.  BEQUEATHS  PER- 
GAMUS  TO  THE  ROMANS— THE  WAR  WITH  ARI9T0NICUS — 0RAS8US  IN  ASIA — FORMATION 
Of  THE  PROVINOB  Of  ASIA—EXTENT  Of  THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE — OONDITJON  Of  THE 
EEPUBLIC—THE  BBW  NOBILITY  AND  THE  OITT  RABBLE — THE  NOBLBS  IN  POSSESSION 
Of  THE  SENATE  AND  THE  OHIEf  OIYIL  AND  MILIIART  OFFICES  — THE  GOVERNMENT 
Of  THE  OLIOARCHT—SUCOESSPUL  FOREIGN  POLICY — INTERNAL  AFFAIRS — FINANOIAL 
ADMINISTRATION — INCREASE  OF  CORRUPTION — PUBLIC  WORKS— THE  AQUBDU0T8  Of 
BOME — PARTY  Of  OPPOSITION  AND  REfORM — M.    POROIUS  CATO — HIS  EARLY  LIfE    AND 

8ERYICE  IN  THE  SECOND    PUNIC    WAR— QUJBSTOR  IN  SICILY-APPOSITION  TO  SCIPIO 

OATO  AT  THERMOPYLA — THE  PROSECUTION  Of  L.  SOIPIO  ASIATIOUS — VIOLENCE  OF 
AFRICANUS— PROSECUTION  AND  TRIUMPH  OF  SCIPIO  AFRICANUS— HIS  RETIREMENT 
AND  DEATH — ^SCIPIO  AND  WELUNGTON — CENSORSHIP  OF  CATO — HIS  VAST  INFLUENCE 
AND  ITS  SMALL  RESULTS— THE  YOUNGER  AFRIOABUS— VOTE  BY  BALLOT  AT  ROME — 
ULWS  AGAINST  BRIBERY — UNPOPULARITY  ABD  DEATH  Of  SCIPIO — RELIGION  AND 
MANNERS— ROMAN  LITERATURE. 

The  half  century  during  which  Home  was  contending  for  empire 
with  the  Hellenic  and  Semitic  races  was  occupied  with  an  inces- 
sant conflict  for  the  mastery  of  her  newly-acquired  dominion  in  the 
West ;  and  the  same  period — or  rather  the  first  two-thirds  of  the 
century — ^was  signalized  at  home  by  events  of  the  deepest  interest, 
in  which  such  actors  as  Cato  and  the  Scipios  play  their  part. 
The  grand  result  was  the  extension  of  the  Roman  empire  over  the 
European  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  from  the  Pillars  of  Her- 
cules to  the  Hellespont,  the  acquisition  of  provinces  both  in  Africa 
and  Asia,  and  the  supremacy  of  Roman  influence  over  the  vassal 
kings  and  tribes  of  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  Egypt,  aijd  Numidia ;  till 
only  Mauretania  remained  to  complete  the  Qtrcuit  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, on  whose  waters  the  ships  of  the  Republic  no  longer  en- 
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conntered  any  enemies  bat  pirates.  It  was  the  reaction  of  this 
brilUant  career  abroad  that  mainly  determined  the  course  of  events 
at  home,  and  pared  the  waj  for  the  fidl  of  the  Bepublic. 

Cisalpine  Gaol  had  to  be  re-oonqaered,  and  the  tribes  of  Spain 
to  be  snbdned.    We  have  seen  that  a  war  was  still  lq  progress  with 
the  Cranls,  when  Hannibal's  passage  of  the  Alps  roused  them  to  a 
general  rerolt;  and  from  that  time  Carthaginian  influence  had 
been  predominant  between  die  Alps  and  the  Apennines.  And  now 
it  seemed  as  if  the  last  remnants  of  the  Barcine  spirit  had  f onnd  a 
refuge  among  the  Celtic  tribes.     In  the  Teiy  year  when  the  peace 
was  ratified  with  Carthage,  a  certain  Tfamilcar  united  the  Grauls 
and  Ligurians  in  a  general  attack  upon  the  fortresses  which  the 
Bomans  had  continued  io  hold  throughout  die  war  (b.c.   200). 
Placentia  was  stormed  and  destroyed,  and  Cremona  was  besieged. 
It  is  needless  to  foUow  the  ten  years*  contest  which  the  Grauls 
maintained  with'  the  obstinacy  of  a  last  effort  against  the    re- 
sources and  discipline  of  Bom&     The  Insubrians  imd  Cenomani — 
the  two  chief  tribes  on  the  left  of  the  Po,  in  the  modem  Lombardy 
— were  first  defeated  (B.a  196) ;  but  the  great  nation  of  the  Boii, 
between  the  right  bank  of  the  rirer  and  the  Apennines,  were  only 
subdued  by  P.  Sdpio  Xasica  in  B.a  191.     Their  subjugation  was 
followed  by  the  foundation  of  the  colonies,  the  names  of  which 
have  become  so  famous  iv  medieval  and  modem  histoiy,  Bononia 
{Bi:JA?ytta)j  Mutina  {]fadend)j  and  Parma;  and  the  Flaminian 
Road  was  continued  through  their  country  from  Ariminum  (i2r- 
mini)  to  Mediolanum  ( J/t/oiv),  under  the  name  of  the  Via  ifSmilia, 
by  the  censor  M.  ^Ejnilius  Lepidus  (b.c.  179). 

The  conquest  of  the  hardy  mountaineers  of  Lignria*  was  a  longer 
and  more  difficult  task.  In  B.a  187  the  consul  Lepidus,  the  same 
who  has  just  been  mentioned,  marched  against  them  with  his  col- 
league— such  was  the  importance  attached  to  the  war — ^and  from  that 
period  almost  to  the  end  of  the  century,  we  read  of  perpetual  hos- 
tiliues,  in  which  the  Boman  generals  for  a  long  time  gained  no 
more  than  an  occasional  success,  just  sufficient  to  form  the  pretext 
for  a  triumph.  The  powerful  tribe  of  the  Apuani,  in  the  Etruscan 
Apennines,  eastward  of  the  riTer  Macra,  submitted  in  B.C.  180, 
and  were  removed  to  the  heart  of  Samnium,  to  the  number  of 
40*000,  while  the  Boman  hold  on  their  former  country  was  made 
sure  by  colonies  at  Pisa  (B.a  180)  and  Luca  (B.a  179).t    The 

•  S^  note  to  p.  14a 

^  Loca*  tlie  modem  ZtKco,  v«s  reekoned  fbiB  BouUienmiOflt  atj  of  the  lagmuss ; 
but  it  belcoged  to  the  pttmace  of  Cisdpine  GmnL 
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Ingamii,  in  the  Maritime  Alps,  west  of  Genoa,  had  been  nominally 
sabdued  a  year  earlier  (B.a  181)  ;  but  they  long  continued  pow- 
erful enough,  even  by  sea,  to  harass  both  the  Romans  and  Mas- 
saliots  with  their  piratical  attacks.     The  armies  of  Bome  gradually 
fought  their  way  westward  along  the  Riviera^  till  in  b.o.  154  they 
crossed  the  Varus  {y<ir)y  and  for  the  first  time  came  into  contact 
with  a  Ligurian  tribe  (the  Oxybii)  within  the  limits  of  Transalpine 
Graul.  The  wars  in  that  country  thirty  years  later,  under  the  consul 
Sextius  Calvinus,  are  again  connected  with  triumphs  over  Ligurian 
tribes  (b,c.  123-2) ;  while  the  last  triumph  over  those  in  Italy  was 
won  by  the  proconsul  C.  Marcius  (b,c.  1 1 7).  But,  as  always  with  such 
tribes,  it  was  found  that  military  roads  were  the  most  effectual  in- 
struments of  subjugation,  and  in  b.c.  109  the  censor  M.  ^milius 
Scaums  made  the  road  along  the  coast  from  Luna  (Luui)  to  Vada 
Sabata  (  Vadd)^  and  thence  over  the  Apennines  and  down  the  valley 
of  the  Bormida  to  Dertona  {Tortona).     Strabo  tells  us  that,  after 
eighty  years  of  warfare,  the  public  officers  of  Bome,  on  their  jour- 
neys through  the  country,  could  only  command  a  space  of  twelve 
stadia  (less  than  a  mile  and  a  half)  in  breadth  i  and  the  conquest 
of  Liguria  was  only  completed  under  Augustus  (b,c.  14). 

A  far  more  formidable  resistance  had  to  be  encountered  in 
Spain,  before  the  country  won  for  Bome  by  the  elder  Scipio  Afri- 
canus  was  finally  subdued  through  the  destruction  of  Numantia, 
the  stronghold  of  Iberian  independence,  by  the  younger  (b.c.  205- 
133).  The  Second  Punic  War  had  left  the  peninsula  divided  among 
a  strange  intermixture  of  elements,  Celtic  and  Iberian,  Phoenician, 
Hellenic,  and  Boman.  The  province  within  the  Ebro,  except  the 
northern  mountains,  and  the  east  coast  as  far  as  New  Carthage, 
had  been  reduced  by  the  arms  of  Bome;  and  the  more  quiet 
peoples  of  Bsetica,  long  since  brought  under  Phcenician  culture, 
began  to  feel  the  influence  of  the  Boman  garrisons  and  of  the 
Italian  adventurers  who  came  to  work  the  silver  mines.  Here 
were  founded  the  first  Latin  communities  (except  Agrigentum) 
beyond  the  limits  of  Italy :  Italica  (near  Seville)^  where  Scipio 
left  the  veterans  of  his  army  who,  having  married  Spanish  women, 
desired  to  remain  in  Spain  (b.c.  205),*  and  the  colony  of  Carteia, 
which  was  founded  by  Tiberius  Gracchus  in  b.c.  171.  The  regions 
subject  to  Bome  corresponded  to  the  modern  Catalonia,  Valencia, 
Murcia,  and  Andalusia,  or  the  districts  between  the  eastern  coast 

*  Italica  was  not  a  mimicipal  town,  bat  it  liad  a  market-place,  and  formed  a  kind 
of  centre  for  the  Latin  settlers  of  the  neighbourhood  —  what  the  Romans  called 
fofum  et  eoTtcUietbiUttm  civiwn  Romanorum, 
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and  the  moontainfi  running  parallel  to  it,  and  between  the  southern 
coast  and  the  Sierra  Morena.  The  tribes  of  the  central  table-land, 
especially  the  great  nation  of  the  Celtiberians,  preserved  their  own 
forms  of  government,  which  appear  to  have  been  republican,  in 
nomiaal  league  with  the  Romans,  but  only  serving  in  their  armies 
for  pay,  while  some  of  them  still  furnished  mercenaries  to  Carthage 
as  late  as  the  battle  of  Zama.  The  remote  Lusitanians  and  Gral- 
Isecians  were  completely  independent,  and  the  wild  Cantabrians 
of  the  northern  mountains*  scarcely  known  to  the  Romans  so 
much  as  by  name.  Willing  as  they  had  been  to  aid  the  enemies 
who  came  to  break  the  yoke  of  Carthage,  the  Iberians  were  little 
disposed  to  bow  to  that  of  Rome.  Like  their  modem  descendants, 
they  harassed  by  a  constant  guerilla  warfare  the  intruders  who 
supposed  themselves  masters  of  the  country.  In  b.c.  195,  it  was 
found  necessary  to  send  a  powerful  army  into  Spain,  under  the 
consul  M.  Porcius  Cato,  who  had  served  with  distinction  through 
the  Second  Punic  War.  He  had  already  established  that  character 
for  the  stern  Roman  virtues  which  has  made  his  name  proverbial 
in  history,  and  had  decisively  assumed  the  position  of  rivalry 
against  Scipio  Africanus.  His  treatment  of  the  Spaniards  showed 
none  of  the  weakness  with  which  he  had  charged  that  generaL 
His  artifices  set  tribe  against  tribe ;  some  were  induced  to  demolish 
their  own  defences :  others  were  taken  into  the  pay  of  Rome : 
several  victories  were  gained  in  the  field :  multitudes  of  unarmed 
captives,  who  had  surrendered  voluntarily,  were  partly  massacred 
in  cold  blood,  and  partly  sold  for  slaves,  while  many  put  them- 
selves to  death  to  avoid  the  same  fate.  Cato  returned  to  enjoy  a 
triumph  in  the  same  year  as  that  of  Flamininus  over  Philip  V., 
boasting  that  he  had  destroyed  more  towns  than  he  had  spent 
days  in  Spain  (b.c.  194). 

The  readers  of  modem  history  can  easily  imagine  the  effect  of 
such  treatment  on  the  Iberian  character.  After  fifteen  years  of 
sullen  discontent,  breaking  out  into  frequent  rebellion,  another 
method  was  tried  by  a  general  of  a  very  different  temper.  This 
was  Tiberius  Sempronius  Gracchus,  the  son  of  the  general  who 
had  fallen  in  battle  against  Hannibal,  and  the  fiither  of  the  two 
tribunes  famous  in  history  as  "  the  Gracchi,'*  He  was,  besides, 
the  son-in-law  of  the  elder  and  the  father-in-law  of  the  younger 
Scipio  Afiicanus.  Elected  praetor  in  b.o.  181,  he  received  Hither 
Spain  as  his  province ;  and  having  brought  to  a  successftQ  end  an 
obstinate  war  with  the  Celtiberians,  he  effected  the  pacification  of 
the  country  by  his  wisdom  and  moderation.     The  natives  bound 
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themselves  to  build  no  more  towns,  and  the  power  of  Rome  was  now 
established  in  Catalonia,  Valencia,  Arragon,  and  the  eastern  part 
of  Castile  (b.c.  179).  The  opportunity  may  be  taken  to  mention 
another  war  in  which  Gracchus  was  eminently  successful.  In  b.c. 
177  he  was  sent,  as  consul,  to  subdue  a  revolt  of  the  Sardinians, 
over  whom  he  triumphed  in  b.o.  175,  bringing  back  with  him  to 
Borne  such  a  multitude  of  captives,  that  the  slave-markets  were 
glutted,  and  the  phrase  as  ^^  cheap  as  Sardinians  "  passed  into  a 
proverb.  *  His  colleague  in  the  consulship,  C.  Claudius  Pulcher, 
subdued  the  people  of  the  Istrian  peninsula.  The  wars  in  Corsica 
(b.c.  163)  and  Dalmatia  (b.c.  156-5)  afford  other  examples  of  the 
numerous  conflicts  by  which  Rome  had  to  make  good  her  empire. 

The  settlement  effected  by  Gracchus  ensured  comparative 
tranquillity  to  the  province  of  Hither  Spain  for  a  quarter  of 
a  century,  during  which  the  Roman  arms  appear  to  have  ad- 
vanced beyond  the  central  table-land,  into  the  valleys  of  the 
Tagns  and  Douro.  But,  as  in  modern  times,  Lusitania  proved  the 
refuge  of  Iberian  independence,  when  the  armies  of  the  Latin  race 
had  overrun  most  of  the  peninsula.  Its  hardy  people,  united  with 
the  Vettones  and  Vacceei,  on  the  upper  Tagus  and  Douro,  defeated 
the  united  forces  of  both  provinces,  and  carried  their  depredations 
almost  to  the  walls  of  New  Carthage  (b.c.  154).  For  the  first  time 
since  forty  years,  a  Roman  consul,  Q.  Fulvius  Nobilior,  was  sent 
into  Spain;  and  to  hasten  his  departure,  it  was  enacted  that 
the  consuls  should  enter  upon  their  office  on  the  1st  of  January, 
B.C.  153.t  But  Nobilior  was  too  late  to  avert  a  great  defeat  of  the 
prsBlor  Lucius  Mummius,  which  was  used  by  the  victors  as  the 
means  of  rousing  the  central  tribes  to  arms,  and  so  gave  the  signal 
for  the  first  Celtiberian  War. 

Two  small  Celtiberian  tribes  had  already  begun  to  build  the 
town  of  Segeda,  and  had  refused  the  demands  of  the  governor  to 
desist,  and  to  pay  the  arrears  of  tribute,  which  had  not  been 
collected  for  a  long  time,  when  Nobilior  arrived  with  his  army  of 
30,000  men.  The  unfinished  city  could  offer  no  resistance ;  but 
the  warriors  escaped  to  the  powerful  tribe  of  the  Arevaci,  whom 
the  success  of  the  Lusitanians  had  prepared  to  take  up  arms ;  and 
the  Romans  were  defeated  in  a  great  battle,  with  the  loss  of  nearly 
6000  citizens,  on  the  23rd  of  August  The  insurgents  now  estab- 
lished their  head-quarters  at  the  famous  city  of  Numantia,  near 

*  Sardi  vtTidUs, 

i*  Such  was  the  accident  that  fixed  that  beginning  of  the  year  which,  after  a  long 
straggle,  has  superseded  the  more  natural  epoch  of  the  vernal' equinox. 
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tlie  sources  of  the  Douro,  on  a  hill  of  moderate  height,  the  preci- 
pitous sides  of  which  rendered  walls  superfluous.  The  ascent  was 
by  a  single  narrow  path,  which  was  defended  by  ditches  and  pali- 
sades,* A  second  victory  over  Nobilior  before  this  place  was 
followed  by  the  surrender  of  Ocilis,  with  the  Boman  military  chest 
and  stores ;  but  the  Lusitanians  south  of  the  Tagus  were  subdued 
by  the  propraetor  Mummius. 

M.  Claudius  Marcellus,  the  consul  of  the  following  year,  achieved 
successes  which  led  the  Arevaci  to  sue  for  peace ;  but  after  long 
delay  the  Senate  resolved  on  their  complete  subjugation  (B.a  152). 
But  Marcellus,  either  from  a  humane  policy,  or  in  the  expectation 
of  his  successor's  arrival,  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  Arevaci, 
guaranteeing  their  independence  as  tributaries  of  Rome  (B.a  161). 
The  new  consul,  L.  Licinius  Lucullus,  gave  vent  to  his  disappoint- 
ment by  an  attack  on  the  neighbouring  Vaccaei.  Their  city  of 
Cauca  ( Coca)  was  taken,  and  20,000  inhabitants  given  up  to  the 
sword  or  to  slavery,  in  violation  of  a  capitulation ;  and  this  example 
of  bad  faith  closed  the  gates  of  the  other  cities.  The  Romans 
were  reduced  to  great  distress,  when  Scipio  iBmilianus,  who  was 
serving  as  a  military  tribune,  prevailed  on  the  people  of  Intercatia 
to  accept  his  plighted  word  that  the  army  would  retire  in  peace, 
on  being  furnished  with  provisions. 

Meanwhile  the  praetor,  Servius  Sulpicius  Galba,  had  met  with 
reverses  in  Lusitania,  and  Lucullus  crossed  the  Tagus  to  his  aid. 
Both  resumed  operations  in  the  spring  of  b.c.  150,  the  consul  in 
Turdetania,  the  country  between  the  Guadiana  {Anas)  f  and  the 
Straits,  which  the  Lusitanians  had  invaded;  the  prsetor  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Tagus.  Here  Galba  perpetrated  one  of  the 
worst  atrocities  known  in  the  history  of  war.  Having  induced 
three  of  the  Lusitanian  tribes  to  consent  to  a  removal  to  new 
settlements,  he  collected  them  at  his  head-quarters,  to  the  number 
of  7000 ;  and  then,  separated  into  three  divisions,  they  were  dis- 
armed, and  either  murdered  or  sold  for  slaves.  It  marked  a  new 
era  in  the  social  state  of  Rome,  when  Galba,  whom  Cato  accused — 
almost  as  the  last  act  of  his  life — ^was  able  to  purchase  an  acquittal 
with  the  wealth  acquired  by  his  crimes.  But  the  exasperation 
they  called  forth  in  Spain  itself  soon  gathered  to  a  head  under  a 

*  The  niinfl  of  Numantia  are  to  be  seen  at  Guarrapf  about  a  Spanish  league  north 
of  Soria. 

t  The  Ovadf  which  forms  the  first  S3'llable  of  the  two  great  riyers  of  Southetn 
Spain,  is  of  Arabic  origin,  and  signifies  riyer.  Gvadiana  is  the  River  Anas  (the 
ancient  name),  and  Cktadulquivir  s  Gttad-el-Kebir,  the  Oreat  River. 
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fitting  leader.  The  Lnsitanians,  who  had  again  invaded  Tordetania, 
had  been  defeated  by  the  preetor  Vetilius,  and  were  in  the  act  of 
capitulating,  when  Viriathus,  one  of  the  few  who  had  escaped 
firom  Galba's  massacre,  wumed  them  against  trusting  to  the  faith 
of  the  Romans,  and  offered  to  lead  them  in  a  new  struggle  for 
liberty.  Originally  a  shepherd,  he  had  become  known  as  a  youth 
for  the  courage  with  which  he  had  defended  his  flocks  against  wild 
beasts  and  robbers,  and  he  had  since  gained  distinction  as  a  guerilla 
chieftain.  Even  the  Romans  acknowledge  his  noble  patriotism, 
and  the  justice  of  his  dealings  both  with  his  followers  and  his 
enemies.  He  held  the  prsBtor  in  check  for  two  days,  while  the 
Lusitanian  army  dispersed  in  separate  bands,  and  then,  decamping 
in  the  night,  he  rejoined  them  at  an  appointed  rendezvous.  The 
Roman  general,  hastening  in  pursuit,  was  himself  slain  in  an 
ambuscade,  where  half  his  army  was  lost ;  and  a  reinforcement  of 
5000  men,  hastily  despatched  jfrom  the  Ebro,  were  cut  to-  pieces 
on  their  march.  ''  Viriathus,  now  recognized  as  lord  and  king  of 
all  the  Lusitanians,  knew  how  to  combine  the  full  dignity  of  his 
princely  position  with  the  homely  habits  of  a  shepherd.  No  badge 
distinguished  him  from  the  common  soldier;  he  rose  from  the 
richly  adorned  marriage  table  of  his  father-in-law,  the  prince 
Astolpa  in  Roman  Spain,  without  having  touched  the  golden 
plate  and  the  sumptuous  fare,  lifted  his  bride  on  horseback,  and 
rode  off  with  her  to  his  moimtains.  He  never  took  more  of  the 
spoil  than  the  share  which  he  allotted  to  each  of  his  comrades. 
T3ie  soldier  recognized  the  general  simply  by  his  tall  figure,  by  his 
striking  sallies  of  wit,  and  above  all  by  the  fact  that  he  surpassed 
every  one  of  his  men  in  temperance  as  well  as  in  toil,  sleeping 
always  in  full  armour,  and  fighting  in  front  of  all  in  battle.  It 
seemed  as  if ,  in  that  thoroughly  prosaic  age,  one  of  the  Homeric 
heroes  had  reappeared*  The  name  of  Viriathus  resounded  far  and 
wide  through  Spain ;  and  the  brave  nation  conceived  that  in  him 
at  length  it  had  found  the  man  who  was  destined  to  break  the 
fetters  of  alien  domination."  * 

The  occupation  of  the  Romans  in  the  Third  Punic  War  left  only 
the  forces  aheady  in  Spain  to  contend  with  Viriathus,  who  gained 
victory  after  victory  over  their  incompetent  generals,  and  decorated 
the  tops  of  the  Lusitanian  mountains  with  the  Roman  spoils. 
Even  when,  in  the  year  after  the  fall  of  Carthage,  the  conqueror's 
elder  brother,  Q.  Fabius  Maximus  -SJmilianus,  was  sent  as  con- 
sul into  Spain,  his  two  legions  consisted  only  of  recruits :  and 

*  Mommsen,  vol.  iii.  p.  10. 
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oonsul  Popillius  LaBnas^  before  the  transaction  was  completed, 
Pompeias  flatly  denied  the  whole  treaty  in  the  face  of  the  envoys 
who  had  come  to  pay  the  last  instalment;  and,  after  a  winter 
spent  in  negociation,  the  Senate  resolved  to  prosecute  the  war  (b.c. 
138).  StiUy  the  extirpation  of  the  rebels  seemed  as  remote  as 
ever.  The  failures  of  Fopillius  Laenas  were  eclipsed  by  the  great 
disaster  incurred  by  his  successor,  the  consul  C.  Hostilius  Man- 
cinus,  whose  army,  seized  with  a  panic  at  a  false  rumour  of  the 
advance  of  the  Vaccaji  and  Cantabrians  to  the  relief  of  Numantia, 
fled  by  night  from  their  entrenchments  to  the  old  camp  of 
Nobilior  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  city.  Pursued  by  the 
Numantines,  they  were  surrounded  and  forced  to  capitulate,  a 
favourable  treaty  of  peace  being  concluded  by  the  hereditary 
influence  of  young  Tiberius  Gracchus,  who  was  serving  with  the 
army  as  military  tribune.  When  the  news  reached  Rome,  the 
Senate  and  people  repeated  the  hollow  pretence,  which  had  been 
enacted  nearly  two  centuries  before  in  the  Great  Samnite  war,  of 
repudiating  the  treaty  by  the  solemn  surrender  of  the  commander. 
The  Numantines  refused,  like  Pontius,  to  accept  the  sacrifice,  and 
Mancinus  was  seen  standing  a  whole  day  in  his  shirt,  with  his 
hands  bound  behind  his  back,  and  attended  by  the  herald,  between 
the  Roman  camp  and  the  gates  of  Numantia  (b.g.  137).  His  col- 
league Lepidus,  who  succeeded  to  the  command,  turned  away  from 
Numantia  to  co-operate  with  Decimus  Junius  Brutus,  the  consul 
of  B.C.  138,  who,  having  completed  the  subjugation  of  Lusitania 
in  two  campaigns,  was  pursuing  that  career  of  conquest  among 
the  Gall»ci,  from  which  he  derived  the  surname  of  Callaicus. 
But  instead  of  sharing  his  honours,  the  proconsul  Lepidus 
incurred  a  disastrous  defeat  before  Palantia  (JPalencia)^  the  capital 
of  the  Vaccaei  (b.c.  137).  His  two  successors  saved  their  armies 
from  any  disaster  by  attempting  absolutely  nothing  against 
Numantia ;  and  the  Romans  at  length  resolved  to  send  their  best 
general  against  this  petty  provincial  fortress. 

In  the  year  b.c.  134,  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Africanus  ^milianus 
proceeded  as  consul  for  the  second  time,  to  finish  a  task  which 
had  foiled  all  the  generals  who  had  tried  it ;  and  that,  like  his 
great  namesake,  without  the  permission  of  the  Senate  to  levy  a 
consular  army,  but  with  a  volunteer  body-guard  of  friends  and 
clients  under  his  brother  Q.  Fabius  Maximus.  The  disorganized 
army  of  Spain,  with  which  he  had  to  do  his  work,  was  reduced  to 
discipline  by  his  firmness,  and  brought  to  a  sense  of  shame  by  his 
scornftfl  treatment    Avoiding  all  offers  of  battle,  Scipio  spent 
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ibe  s^Tsnoer  in  tliiis  training  his  army  and  in  obtaining  conmiand 
trf  ;b^  $U7TvHinding  country.  In  the  autumn  he  drew  his  forces 
nx:::?i  Xunvsutttia,  where  SCKK)  citizens  were  now  besieged  by  fonr 
K.c::jba  legions  and  the  Numidian  contingent  of  horse  and  foot, 
*n;:;:r.::rs4:  in  «1I  to  60,000  men,  with  twelve,  elephants.  The 
B:\ir  T^r  in  which  the  actors  in  approaching  scenes  are  often 
ic*.i;:.^i:  Tv^^ther  was  illustrated  in  the  army  before  Ifumantis, 
w-*>,-:^  J.;^,zrtha  commanded  the  Numidians,  and  the  valour  of 
0-  Xvr  ,:j  Anr:ic:^  the  notice  of  Scipio,  who  is  said  to  have  pre- 
c  .^c  i.:>  fu-.ur^  grvatness.  Caius  Gracchus  too  was  serving  in 
Cn.  »',  ^<  Arr*.T  i:  :•>?  t«t  time  when  his  brother  Tiberius  met  with 
^  :>  ^  •  \ . :  i?:i:h  at  Rome  at  the  hands  of  Scipio*s  kinsman. 

Sv    ..  V  rr* :  cud  di^tmst  of  his  armv,  and  his  resolution  to  ran 
^'  iv\»  -\^  rj<i.  a^rrwd  w::h  the  course  which  the  position  of  ^n- 
's.o.:   di  <%:*r.^<  jLr^\«?  to  hav^  rendered  necessary.    For  the  first 
;  !  .^  a.  1%  cLvtji  >/.:>  vry,  tbse  $rade  and  mattock  took  the  place  of  the 
i.**  r-Z  iL .i  :.v  >ji::;rr^^-ram.    The  citv,  which  was  about  three 
:f .   \^  .1  .'  ^,':  :^  w:fc?  ri^rriircLcd  in  with  a  double  line  of  circmnvalla- 
^•*  k!    i^^  ,^  ce  :i^  !s:r^:h»  with  vulls^  towere,  and  ditches:  and  the 
v-jcs^K^--    c  s.^'^u  .«^  Vy  iie  I>;c:r\\  hitherto  carried  on  at  every  risk, 
li-^  ,*  ir;  .\-.\  •■  <c  t<>!>L     So:vio*s  operations  during  the  sonmier 
1,^:  '.'^'\'  vi  :i^  pi±.<'r-:^r  ir:  cf  sti^rw;  and  famine  soon  began 
,v   '.-^  I/*  tt  ..V  ^Tfc^T'i^^.ii.    A  Kid  leider  cut  his  way  out  with 
A  ^'  .-.    *o.f:.  j;^»i  r^-oi  rc  r*:©?*?  the  CeUilwans  to  a  last  eflFort  to  . 
>5»  -     :v  r  »v  •  Jiv^-iv't^c  :r\clr;:c.    Tbe  ciry  of  Lutia  seemed  about 
t    ^>;-  -.;    '-  ..!v'   *rtr\;iil*  wa^fn  Scii  :v\  warned  bv  the  Boman 
^o.*    a    *v   •  .>cv^  i;  i.v^i^^rc  Sff:w  ::s  iritesw    Four  hundred  noble 
-  •,   •>  %-  '^  .V     vc^»i.  I**  :,*  izr  as  It*i<r5  of  the  movement;  and 
\-.- .N  ^v<^  ,'f  ,d  — -^iOL  'r.i:!i:il  t<»rtarirr  which  had  become 

m 

>L'.   v*-\«  .•  •-•  Li  n   'W  >f."uj  >*i  w*irSv 

'  *  .-V  .r    .  -  ',»i  A  L    i«  c%?  ;c  <u>,\var,  tie  Xumantines  offered  to 
.  >      •,.»-.      Vc  "\' .'  V  "JJC  ±-.T  r:'j:;>c  ^iiTT^nder  at  discretion, 

♦  .-^v.  ».  *v  •^i:."  ,t  la  I,vrjiz  i ft CkV*  and  their  own  envoys 
■^  V  \*  V  ^  *  c  ^xw  r.ra  r.^  r^tfc^^  Fc:  rherewas  no  assailing 
,-v  •  v,^  :>v  %ivat  ro  7r:v*»  liMr  frj^il-ess  valour:  the  foe  that 
^fc^vix-.,  •' .M  i»\£:s^  ?,*  >  i::?*f  w^fc?  ^il^fc:  ^miue^  followed  hj 
.V \  .  .  •  %>vfi.  tx\  :.  :i^  iv  \e:«i«:ts  iaI  cvcme  to  eat  the  bodies 
^  V  .V  vv.,  \>i  ,•!  •  vSL^vT**  itr*-2.  5^r:  re  th^  Roman  camp  to 
t  .V  v  *"-,  i  ^Ni  >u.Vi.:j5s.vc  :  i::*!  .'Ct*  cvti-i::;«:a  onlv  was  asked 
*'  .      ...     >  >*.  -^'K'  ^\-:^t  ill  %\.  \zj:  re  >urrvii'i^r  iiL*-i:ht  have  fcate 

*  v.     S  .-^  ^  ^'^?  t.u     'v  >piof  :r^"^^?^?irv  rv^  zi^e  and  execute 
i  ,v  t-.  '  *     ^  .v\     i^ni  :ji.a  ...jc  f^-r  .rr-Lir  jcrriTcrs  marched  out 
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of  the  gates.  Fifty  of  the  principal  citizens  were  reserved  for  the 
victor's  triumph ;  the  rest  were  sold  as  slaves.  Numantia,  razed 
to  its  foundations,  added  to  Carthage  and  Corinth  another  terrible 
example,  that  no  considerations  of  mercy  would  allow  the  submis- 
sion of  the  conquered  countries  to  remain  incomplete.  The  siege 
had  lasted  fifteen  months  (b.c.  133). 

All  Spain  was  now  subdued,  with  the  exception  of  the  Can- 
tabrian  mountaineers,  and  the  peninsula  became  henceforth  the 
most  prosperous,  and,  next  to  Italy  itself,  the  most  thoroughly 
Roman  part  of  the  whole  empire.  The  agricultural  producta 
of  the  country,  especially  its  com,  wine,  and  wool,  its  mineral 
wealth,  and  its  facilities  for  maritime  commerce,  attracted 
capitalists  from  Italy.  Great  towns  were  built,  particularly  in 
the  south,  and  filled  with  a  wealthy  and  highly  cultivated  Ita- 
lian population.  Latin  became  the  language  of  both  provinces, 
and  several  distinguished  names  were  contributed  by  Spain  to 
Boman  literature.  '^  To  the  present  day,  the  language,  the  man- 
ners, and  even  the  heathen  Christianity  of  Spain  retain  a  living 
evidence  of  the  successful  Bomanizing  of  the  peninsula."  *  Scipio 
returned  to  Rome  to  celebrate  another  triumph,  with  the  new  title 
of  Numantinus  (b.c.  132)  ;  and  Brutus  appears  to  have  triumphed 
over  the  Lusitanians  and  Gallseci  in  the  same  year.  The  latter 
general  had  enriched  himself  in  Spain,  and  the  public  buildings, 
to  the  erection  of  which  part  of  his  gains  was  devoted,  were  in- 
scribed with  verses  in  his  praise  by  his  fiiend  and  comrade,  the 
poet  and  orator  L.  Attius.  But  Scipio  had  remained  true  to  his 
maxims  of  stem  integrity.  For  the  second  time  he  returned  to 
Rome  no  richer  than  when  he  started :  and  Cicero  tells  us  that, 
when  Attains  of  Pergamus  sent  him  those  presents  which  no  one 
had  dared  even  to  offer  to  his  father,  Scipio  informed  the  king 
that  he  would  use  his  bounty  in  rewarding  the  bravest  of  his 
soldiers. 

The  time  of  the  destraction  of  Numantia  witnessed  two  other 
events,  which  mark  it  as  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  Roman 
empire.  The  culminatiag  greatness  of  that  empire,  in  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  kingdom  bequeathed  by  Attains  at  his  death,  is  con- 
trasted with  the  outbreak  of  an  incurable  internal  source  of  decay, 
the  first  of  the  Servile  Wars.  Like  the  social  luxury  and  political 
corruption  which  marked  the  age,  the  inordinate  growth  of  slavery 
was  at  once  the  fruit  of  conquest  and  the  beginning  of  its  penalty. 

*  Long,  DediM  of  the  Boman  BepuhliCf  vol.  i.  p.  100. 
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e  rzTse  wtii:i  lie  mr>Til  gor^niment  of  God  has  stamped 
z^»  a  t^  iirizx  s::fi  i=iT:-:<2s  claim  of  man  to  make  property  of  his 
fel'.-ir-saa — vie  5^ir-w:cii:;z  law  that«  like  all  other  tyranny,  it 
is  as  :  -T^.T^i  TO  je<i  r>  as  it  was  nnjnst  to  acquire — ^beoomes 
ircTrlj  ■^fc'^Tg'.'Q?  i^  tb?  case  c€  ^  c:^>tiTes  taken  with  the  spear," 
wisK  ^:  ^i^irktc  i-Tr^ncDce  cf  race  or  ccdoor  or  civilization  places 
iie  ^aecifr  ^v:^?  :i^  slsTe.  Asd  when  slaves  become  so  munerons 
a$  :2>fT  iai  reta  ^:w  rsaie  bra  cennny  of  f<Hteign  conquest  in  the 
liz-e  r]»i?c':m?  :c  lie  wrcii.  lije  m->le  of  their  employment,  their 
»fcttnrj:a  fr.c  ibi  ^^e  :*:z::iinTiD.:rr,  and  the  carelessness  of  their 
jMsrar?  i:%:c:  tiit  jr  w&jirf  ic  their  Terr  lives,  concmred  to  make 
^•iL  a  ^!>e:T:s«i  aai  iir:i^cr:ci5  dassL  The  abuse  by  which  the 
£  cnsa  X*  •.  ^'ts  az>i  c&t  :t.&L::sss  had  obtained  the  ^*  possession '^  of 
if^  r^k-^s  :c  Tc:  Ic  iirii  i^vchned  the  necessitT  of  the  cultiYadon 
.c  :iac  ji.i«i  :  7  >J*i'nA-.;k>:t:3.  In  Italy,  where  the  process  was  aided 
?7  iitf  Srv'^-.T  ,c  ibe  f^je  r».ccl*ti:a  thpCiOgh  the  Hannibalic  war, 
iiT;;??  r^^'.^jj  w-r**  pirv^Zt*i  cci  frto  sheep-walks,  under  the  care 
iTC  fuiT«^?s.  wi:  wv~  —sit*  T^^Tcsfii?  for  their  fiods,  and  were  left 
?-'  ii»i  5c:.:!^ ->Lfc>.>»  as  ^bey  vvcli  Rst  a  still  richo'  fidd  for  specu- 
iiTj.CL  w:fc?  i  cz*i  ir  Sv.'.i'y*  wti:i  came  into  the  hands  of  the 
SL<mi.7s^  ^Tasrirfi  It  c>fCLrz:^.e5  cf  war,  almost  like  a  virgin  conn- 
ir">  I^  5rcd'f  T-j^:::^  .v^lII  jc.xrj.'e  a^  Tindance  of  the  com,  wool, 
w^a»i^  i^»I  .ci'cr  tcctj.v,  f:c  wr:.:i  Bor^e  and  Italr  furnished  an 
*r-. -^  luiri:-::  Jii'i  :b*  noi  R.csans  and  Sicilian  Greeks  vied 
w-  r  :£«  *r»  ciiir  ^r  w.ciiz-c  lii?  r<r:c:ai-ie  fidd  by  means  of  the 
,tj,T-  -•":^  '^i-  CI  lie  j^ie  sagy^caris  Kr-ocit  in  the  camps  of  the 

7:nr  .--  c*^,:  a:  :c  ibt^*  sjiTO?  >$  lios  des^rrlbed  by  the  highest  of 
1  'tj:  iv^::-  r:-:?*  .c  ill  nan^s  cccmecred  with  the  constitution 
s^i  5i\-»il  r:c?i  :j  a  ;c  lie  K.c::.an  wyctl:.*: — **  What  the  slaves 
uiri:*!  -T.  S*.  J7*  ti'ty  w^esif  k^c  Vy  tie  dealers  in  slave-pens,  wait- 
-T^  re  :lv  Tcrr>js?*«:s;.  lie  w^iy  capiialists  would  binr  whole 
nsc'i^i^  ic  ,cD.v^  >cfcz>i  cr  xsiri  tie  sialics  like  cattle,  and  «tend 
t>;<n:  :»f  7.'  :i>?  .vcrry  t.-*  w.Tct  Ibe  yom^  and  robust  were 
^trr.TiV  ^^  a>  sjn't'r^ri^  ai»i  ibe  odiers  in  asncultural  and  other 
^i>^  or.  S^ c:w  w.citvi  u:  i'trcjs.  ro  prvrent  them  mnning  away. 
All  "C  :lv'r::  wii  isri  «rOv-e*  a:>i  their  naslers  supplied  them 
^■*2;,>  w':i  fA>i  ai>i  dotii:^.  ISwycsred  little  about  tikdr 
^y.x\>5^  T^>^  w.'ci^  TiecL  wiHe  they  wete  able  to  work,  and  the 
y-ss'ki^ji  >  t  i>i.i.:i  w«re  T«^';aM%i  Vy  &esh  pcotha&tt.    This  want  of 

siwti  prodnoed  intolerable 
■d  in  looking  after  sheep 
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and  cattle  of  necessiiy  had  more  freedom  than  those  who  were 
kept  to  cultivating  the  gromid.  Their  masters  saw  little  of  them, 
and  left  them  unprovided  with  food,  supposing  that  they  would  be 
able  to  look  after  themselves  and  cost  nothing.  Many  of  these 
greedy  slave-owners  were  Italians,  some  of  whom  probably  did  not 
reside  in  Sicily,  but  entrusted  the  management  of  their  estates  to 
overseers,  and  consumed  the  produce  of  their  wool  and  the  pro- 
fits of  their  cattle  either  at  Rome  or  in  some  of  the  Italian  towns. 
These  slave  shepherds,  an  active  and  vigorous  set  of  men,  soon 
found  out  ways  of  helping  themselves.  They  began  by  robbing  and 
murdering,  even  in  frequented  places,  travellers  who  were  alone 
or  only  in  small  companies.  They  next  attacked  the  huts  of  the 
poorer  people,  plundered  them  of  their  property,  and,  if  resistance 
was  made,  murdered  them.  It  became  unsafe  for  travellers  to 
move  about  by  night,  nor  could  people  any  longer  safely  live  on 
their  lands  in  the  country.  The  shepherds  got  possession  of  huts 
which  the  occupants  abandoned,  and  of  arms  of  various  kinds  also, 
and  thus  they  became  bolder  and  more  confident.  They  went 
about  with  clubs  and  spears,  and  the  staves  which  were  used  by 
herdsmen,  dressed  in  wolfskins  or  hogskins,  and  already  began  to 
make  a  formidable  appearance.  They  had  a  great  number  of  fierce 
dogs  with  them,  and  abundance  of  food  from  the  milk  and  flesh  of 
their  beasts.  The  island  was  filled  with  roaming  bands  of  plun- 
derers, just  as  if  the  masters  had  allowed  their  slaves  to  do  what 
they  liked.  .  .  .  Though  all  the  slave-owners  would  suffer  from 
the  depredations  of  these  robbers,  every  man  would  be  unwilling 
that  his  own  slaves  should  be  put  to  death  when  they  were  caught, 
and  would  claim  them  as  frigitive  labourers ;  and  thus  disputes 
might  easily  arise  between  the  governors  and  the  owners.  The 
true  state  of  the  case  is  probably  this.  Slaves  were  bought  cheap, 
and  could  be  made  profitable  by  working  them  hard ;  and  thus 
the  greediness  of  gain,  the  total  want  of  any  humane  feeling  in  the 
masters,  the  neglect  of  proper  discipline  among  the  slaves,  and  the 
careless  feeling  of  security  produced  by  many  years  of  prosperity, 
brought  things  gradually  to  such  a  state,  that  repression  of  the 
disorder  was  beyond  the  power  of  the  masters  or  the  governors ; 
for  the  masters  could  not  reduce  such  sturdy  fellows  to  obedience 
on  estates  far  removed  from  towns,  and  a  Soman  governor  of 
Sicily  had  no  army  at  his  command."  * 

•  Long,  Decline  of  the  Roman  BepMic,  vol.  i,  pp.  114—116.  It  is  imposrible 
to  quote  this  importaDt  work — to  which  it  is  understood  that  the  author  has  devoted 
the  renmant  of  a  life  spent  not  only  in  the  service,  but  to  a  great  degree  in  the 
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1^  IT*  11  urr  fc^^niil  Trrvreaikii;  and  diere  tre 
TIT  ^ciT^jz^  ^  LaiT^asB  wirther  die  nttjoritr  or 
*[;i'->-Tw:it25i^  ▼-l«:iae  ii-^se  of  tbeir  irrespon- 
«I--  7  ^*!?ir  -  z^'ii-i.™  i^I^^:cc:i  zuiz  rr:^:cao:«i  to  the  utmost 
^-  •*  1  zLiiL  "wne  Z\zii  r 'T.TTyw  &  "^RaliiT  x^i  l^xsrioos  liuidoviier  of 
'^r^'T— ^  -1-^.  ^rr  '•"iL  X-ci*  :.*  Tf  i  wni  '^^^  zi  soccrgiiig^  and  mal- 
T'Sdzir  TTr-r  iLi-^iS^  ">  -ZL  TT:i>  iz*i  5dZiij*,  tLl  the  vnrtched  crea- 

rf  i  ir  iJI  \>i,T.ir^^    Ther  {bond  a  leader 


3L  t  Tasruirs  ^jzii  isw  &  .rr^r^iiC  IE  ^jT!!*^  lii^  s^T^  ct  aoocbfiT  Qtizea 
if  '^>^-:i~  TiiTTf-i  ■*JLi-r'^fs.  Tt  >  TTsw:  -Pus  a  rizgler  and  a  reli- 
r^^Ts  JUT'  r?^*!!     Sf  TPi^^iiiei  :;:  iar*  irnzie  cc-mnumkairions  in 


iL  T~  'iar»  r^."fir-^£  m  r;T=iAO:c  ^?a  the  Sxrian  sroddess 
•TTLT  irr  iiL^i  ':e  i  VrrT-     ^^  Trxbecaes  that  came  troe  sained 


T-?T  I  TfT^jLJj.  isrri  T  :r^Lr:  izn.cx  tie  sjiatc?.  who  overiooked 


is  itlnr-i*  z  Kiii  2st  mLlL^i  ±m  z-z  iSs  rr«iirdotis  by  the  con- 
^TT'.x"*  ^"»'Nr  rf  "T-jT^urii^r  iizn**  :f  ire  ^:ci  his  moQth.  His  master 
:iseii  'v^  ^  1  T!:i"rl?tc^i  red?  •t  jir  :i*e  azuusement  of  his  gnests, 
wi*'  nr^  >  Ti  3i!iuf^-  is«i  rerrf*i  r:  1ft  recassibeTed  hv  him  when 
if  "STranuf  4  iznr-  Tit*  ^-Tzrsei  :c  ii3«  rretcaier  rare  the  slaves  of 
Z^id!T:i-I*T5  ii^i-i  JL'i'tir  «afj*5SR  jz?i  ri»=y  rarcbed  against  Henna, 
wri  HzL'^i:?  ^  rnsT  i«*i  5r»:irr=Lr  £A=ae&  The  town  was  snr- 
^3irse£  iZii  zii^  i-i^s-?  iaii^i  w::-±  iZ  ihe  Inrhandes  attoidant  on 
fUL-i  JSL  jaii^yj^'-iL,  riazs-'rcLl:^?  *z?i  Li  wife  were  dragged  from 
^isr  r-Jin-Ty-i-iase  zrr:  Z2a  ibrttr^:  he  was  cot  down  while 
jcrfnirc2-r  r:  -aifr-sBizj*  assecurued  s^tk  :  and  she  was  deliYered 
7j  rij;  wm-fit  r:  :•»  T.crr^ed  *i?i  kfZfA  Amidst  all  these  horrors 
tit*  iKLTtirar  x  rnzL«x!LI*iSw  wr??  bad  been  accustomed  to  comfort 
lie  T-.  >— TT^  :c  b*r  rarsi^'  cr>*-I:«.  was  sent  in  safety  to  her 
r^uiC'Cs?  i;:  Ci34zaL  AZ  ib*  ^ifjats  wio  fdl  into  the  hands  of 
V7>»  fii-r^  ws*  jfr:  r:  ieazi.  ex^rtr^  lie  annoureis ;  and  these  were 
ir:«:  Tv'  raii  w«tir»  cls  f:r  lie  i=E?=r5«its. 

Ijizy:'b*  WK  ^:w  stI-T«=d  ty  lie  sZaiies  as  king:  he  called  him- 
^>:  X-^-:.  c'l^?*  4:i'i  ii?  scr-^ts  Svrians.     He  ibnned  a  council  of 


lib*  w^sesc  -T*^'  i^  t:ll:w<ers^  his  chief  adrtser  being  Acluens,  a  man 


cc  «Qa?  4::»i  »k:ti:c  wr?>  £n:i!y  cf  rased  aD  cnid  outrages.  He 
j^rr-ju  tr^^y  azi*:czLred  in  a  few  days  to  6000  anned  men,  and 
^jk^  w^re  visec  V y  o^J^O  E>:ie  who  had  risen  in  another  part  of 


ff  3cnuim>£  ^r^rrxtai  s&i  vienaBal  assmlmati  to  tke  fiiend  vader  wImoi  tike  present 
vrtrar  TwflT  is  ir^FC  nm  aj  i  a  LiaKUtt  r^ — **  Pzibm  tiOemrmm  ndimenta  dilige&ti 
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the  island  under  Cleon,  a  Cilician.  Even  before  this,  Eunous 
had  dared  to  meet  the  Roman  armies  in  the  field,  and  three 
praetors  had  been  defeated,  with  the  loss  of  their  camps.  The 
fourth,  Hypsseus,  who  arrived  from  Rome  about  thirty  days  after 
the  revolt,  raised  an  army  of  8000  men ;  but  he  was  no  match  for 
the  rebels,  whose  force  had  grown  to  20,000  and  after  his  defeat 
increased  to  200,000,  probably  the  whole  slave  population  of  the 
island.  The  war  now  assumed  an  importance  second  only  to  that 
of  Numantia,  and  its  conduct  was  entrusted  to  Scipio's  colleague, 
C.  Fulvius  Flaccus,  who  seems  to  have  done  nothing  (B.a  134). 
His  successor,  L.  Calpurnius  Piso  Frugi,  achieved  the  first  success 
in  the  war  by  taking  the  town  of  Messana,  where  8000  of  the 
rebels  were  killed,  and  all  the  prisoners  crucified  (b.c.  133).  In 
the  following  year,  the  consul  Publius  Rupilius  brought  the  war 
to  a  conclusion.  The  impregnable  fortresses  of  Tauromenium 
{T(iomiina)y  on  the  eastern  coast,  and  Henna,  which  stood  on  the 
highest  hill  in  Sicily  after  Etna,  were  yielded  to  him  by  treachery, 
and  all  the  slaves  found  in  them  were  put  to  death  with  tortures, 
to  the  number  of  20,000.  Cleon,  the  second  leader  of  the  insur- 
rection, fell  in  a  sally  from  Henna ;  but  Eunous,  with  his  body- 
guard of  1000  men,  fled  to  the  mountain  fastnesses  of  the  island, 
closely  pursued  by  the  consul.  When  escape  was  seen  to  be  impos- 
sible, his  followers  put  one  another  to  death ;  and  the  mock  king 
himself  was  dragged  from  his  concealment  and  cast  into  prison  at 
Morgantia,  where  he  died  of  the  same  loathsome  disease  that  con- 
sumed Herod  Antipas. 

Rupilius  remained  in  Sicily  as  proconsul  to  regulate  the  afiairs 
of  the  province,  with  the  accustomed  aid  of  ten  commissioners 
from  Rome;  and  his  wise  ordinances,  embodied  in  the  Lex 
Rupilitty  became  the  basis  for  its  subsequent  administration.  On 
his  return  to  Rome  he  enjoyed  that  sort  of  lesser  triumph  in 
which  the  victor  entered  the  city  on  foot,  clad  in  the  magistrate's 
purple-bordered  toga,  instead  of  riding  in  a  four-horsed  chariot 
and  wearing  the  gorgeous  triumphal  robe  embroidered  with  gold. 
His  hand  held  no  sceptre,  and  his  head  was  crowned  with  myrtle 
in  place  of  the  triumphal  bay ;  and  for  the  solemn  procession  to 
the  capital,  heralded  by  the  peal  of  trumpets,  headed  by  the 
Senate,  and  closed  by  the  victorious  troops,  there  was  substituted 
a  lighter  demonstration  of  popular  rejoicing,  in  which  knights  and 
plebeians  marched  tumultuously  to  the  lively  music  of  the  flute. 
On  arriving  at  the  Capitol,  the  general  sacrificed,  not  a  bull,  as  in 
the  triumph,*  but  a  sheep ;  and  it  seems  to  have  been  from  the 
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Ticdm  dms  oJEbred  tltat  tibe  ceremonj  receiyed  the  name  of  an 

Tbe  aazne  jear*  in  which  the  &I1  of  Nomantia  secTued  the 
Bcman  domiiiion  as  &r  as  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  witnessed  the 
act^iib^Lnoa  of  cheir  first  proTince  bercmd  the  Hellespont.  Attains 
riL  F!uIoaiecor«  die  sixth  king  of  Pergamns^  died  in  B.a  133, 
aix»*  a  rei^  of  fiTe  jears*  in  which  he  had  become  remarkable  for 
ttocnfTg  but  his  enormoos  wealth  and  estraTagance,  and  the 
marier  of  his  relations  and  friends.  His  minister  Endemns 
carrted  ro  Rome  a  wilL  br  which  Attains  bequeathed  his  kingdom 
ro  die  Rl  man  people^  The  suggestion  that  this  instrument  was 
S'rjrviL  w'jLioa  Sallust  repres^its  as  contained  in  a  vehement 
iniLcnueac  of  the  Romans  for  fraud  and  oppression  from  the  pen 
of  ^thrtiiir^s*  seems  beyond  the  range  of  historical  criticism ;  * 
bar«  in  azr  case,  the  disposition  maj  be  r^arded  as  resulting 
£r.  m  the  ^rr^.^wth  of  a  Roman  party  in  the  Greek  cities  of  Asia 
Xijior.  and  as  the  best  means  of  aT»ting  a  war  with  the  certain 
QiSQie  cf  as^exadoiL.  AeeordinglT,  when  Arist<Hiicus,  who  was 
repn^^  to  be  a  natural  son  of  Eumenes  IL,  claimed  the  crown 
and  ^ized  Leucine  i  Ler'it'^  on  a  promontoiT  between  Phocsea  and 
tie  aiccri  of  the  Hennas*  bis  usurpatiMi  was  at  once  resisted  by 
Cie  Gr^eek  cirles^  Eraesus  took  the  lead  in  fitting  out  a  fleet ; 
and  Ar;5>r:ii:cas*  deteacihl  in  a  sea>fight«  fled  into  the  interior. 
E-e  SI rn  ci.'r.^:^"ced  a  tlrce.  conskting  dueflj  of  runaway  slaves, 
$e--:^  TVj^irlra  azid  Apollonis*  between  P^^gamus  and  Sardis, 
a3«£  ziaco  i  in:?*;!:  caster  of  Myndus*  Colophon,  and  Samos.  The 
*:c  r.^u  ro  :ie  Gr^k  oides  by  the  kings  of  Bithynia  and  Cappa- 
>i,via  rr*.*v!ed  *j:diio:uare.  and  the  Romans.  occiq>ied  at  home  with 
rie  V* /riot  >fi:'.i:i  by  Gracchos^as  well  as  with  the  affairs  of  Spain 
i^vi  >ici!>r.  idii  i!>  ytc  ocly  sent  fire  commissioners,  of  whom 
So  r»v*  Xjt>coa  W3B?  one.  to  tx^k  after  their  inherituice. 

Ctr  i^rai.r-r  ^:  lie  dancer,  liie  wiser  Romans  would  have  again 
^t*:  SoT-To  Atrioanuis  to  end  the  war.  but  his  political  course  had 
T*r  vol  r:>  ivixitecioe.  and  the  command  was  obtained  by  the  consul 
l\  I:c-.-  'J5?  CraBS^T^?  Muoianirs.  who  belonged  to  the  party  of  the 
V^=*^\-*  ^  ?..\  loIV  •^Aselli'X  who  wrote  the  history  of  this 
war.  '^ir  -<  T'm:  Or^fcSJ^xs  rv'esessed  dve  diings  that  are  most  valued : 
^^.  ^^igi  tvrv  rxi^  cf  a  vvry  acl  le  £unily.  a  most  eloquent  speaker, 


^^  l^^^oRs.  ^rs^rr-j^t  ±-Jm  :i*  irnrti  biwkirf  Sill^ast^s  bast  Hkcock& 

♦  •*'K»  ,1  •  ^»  .va-v^  jc  vrssM»^-ti  &is  ccZea^:ae.  U  Takfios  Flaecit^  tor  tba 
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distinguished  for  his  knowledge  of  law,  and  Pontifex  Maximus. 
He  was  so  well  acquainted  with  Greek  that  he  mastered  the  five 
dialects  of  the  language,  and  was  able  when  he  sat  in  courts  in 
Asia  to  answer  every  suitor  in  his  own  speech."  The  same  his- 
torian relates  an  incident  characteristic  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  Roman  governors  were  now  beginning  to  treat  the  provincials. 
**  Crassus  was  preparing  to  besiege  LeucaB,  which  we  must  sup- 
pose that  Aristonicus  had  seized  again.  He  wanted  a  large  piece 
of  timber  for  a  battering-ram,  and  he  wrote  to  a  master-builder  of 
Eilsea,  a  town  friendly  to  the  Bomans,  to  send  the  larger  of  two 
pieces  of  timber  which  Crassus  had  seen  there.  The  builder, 
knowing  the  purpose  for  wTiich  the  timber  was  wanted,  did  not 
send  the  larger  piece,  but  he  sent  the  smaller,  which  he  considered  to 
be  more  suitable  for  the  purpose,  and  it  was  of  course  more  port- 
able. Crassus  summoned  the  man  to  his  presence,  and  without 
any  regard  to  the  reasons  which  were  alleged  for  sending  the 
smaller  piece,  he  ordered  him  to  be  stripped  and  whipped  well,  on 
the  ground  that  the  authority  of  a  commander  would  be  ruined  if 
a  man  should  not  exactly  obey  orders,  and  should  use  his  own 
judgment  when  he  was  not  told  to  do  so.  Crassus's  notions  of 
obedience  would  not  satisfy  a  wise  general,  who  is  content  when 
he  has  a  thing  done  in  the  best  way."* 

Of  his  military  operations  we  know  nothing  beyond  this  siege, 
which  seems  to  have  failed,  for  his  great  disaster  took  place  near 
Leucsd.  He  appears  to  have  been  content  to  retire  at  the  end  of 
his  year,  after  gathering  the  riches  which  attracted  him  to  Asia, 
and  to  leave  Aristonicus  to  his  successor.  On  his  way  home,  en- 
cumbered with  baggage,  he  was  surprised  near  Leucaa,  utterly 
defeated,  and  slain  in  tiie  pursuit  "  We  cannot,"  says  Mr.  Long, 
**  add  military  ability  to  tie  five  things  which  Crassus  possessed." 
In  connection  with  this  campaign,  the  historians  relate  a  curious 
example  of  Roman  superstition.  The  statue  of  Apollo  at  Cumaa 
wept  for  four  days.  The  haruspices,  who  interpreted  the  omen  to 
signify  that  the  war  with  Aristonicus  would  last  four  years,  ad- 
vised the  Senate  to  have  the  statue  broken  and  thrown  into  the 
sea ;  but  the  elders  of  Cumae  pleaded  that  the  same  sign  had  pre- 
ceded the  victories  over  Antiochus  and  Perseus.  It  was  decided, 
on  second  thoughts,  that  the  tears  of  the  Cumaean  Apollo  were  for 
Asiatic  Greece,  the  mother-country  of  the  colony,  and  he  was 
propitiated  with  sacrifices  and  costly  presents,  f 

•  Long,  vol.  i.  pp.  206-7. 

t  The  historian  may  safely  leave  to  the  special  enquirer  into  the  annals  of  super- 
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The  triumph  of  Aristonicus  was  cut  short  by  the  arrival  of  the 
consul  M.  Perpema,  whose  unexpected  attack  drove  him  defeated 
to  Stratonice  in  Caria,  where  famine  compelled  bim  to  surrend^ 
(B.a  130).     The  death  of  Perpema,  from  sickness,  at  Peiganms, 
left  the  settlement  of  Asia  and  the  disposal  of  the  prisoner  to  his 
successor,  Manius  Aquillius  (B.a  129),  and  it  seems  that  Aristo- 
nicus was  carried  to  Rome,  and  there  strangled  in  prison.    The 
kingdom  of  Pergamus  was  formed  by  Aquillius,  assisted  by  ten 
commissioners,  into  the  Roman  province  of  Asia.*    It  included 
the  three  great  western  divisions  of  Mysia,  Ionia,  and  Caria,  with 
the  Greek  colonies  of  ^olis,  Ionia,  and  Doris,  except  that  a  strip 
of  coast  on  the  south  of  Caria  was  left  to  Rhodes.     The  Thradan 
Chersonese,  which  had  belonged  to  Pergamus,  was  added  to  the 
province  of  Macedonia.     The  Lesser  Phrygia  was  included  in  the 
province,  and  the  Greater  was  given  to  Mithridates  V.,  king  of 
Pontus,  as  the  reward  of  his  aid  against  Aristonicus ;  but  upon  his 
death  in  b.c.  120,  the  gift  was  resumed,  and  annexed  to  the  pro- 
vince of  Asia  during  the  minority  of  his  son  Mithridates  VL,  who 
became  the  great  antagonist  of  the  Roman  people.     With  sove- 
reign contempt  for  the  rights  of  Syria,  which  was  now  torn  by  a 
dynastic  contest,    Cilicia  and  Lycaonia  were  given,  if  we  may 
believe  Justin,  to  the  sons  of  Ariarathres,  king  of  Cappadocia,  who 
had  fallen  in  battle  against  Aristonicus.      Thus   at  length  the 
Romans  possessed  on  the  continent  of  Asia  a  province  abounding 
in  natural  resources,  and  filled  with  rich  and  magnificent  cities, 
whose  Greek  inhabitants,  however  far  inferior  to  their  European 
brethren  in  military  and  political  renown,  had  always  taken  the 
lead  in  the  refinements  of  civilization.     The  wealth  which  had 
been  fostered  under   the  peaceful  government  of  the  Attalids 
offered  inexhaustible  resources  to  Italian  speculators  and  Roman 
governors,  and  the  prosperity  of  the  Asiatics  survived  even  the 
ravages  of  the  Great  Miiiridatic  War,  which  threatened  for  a  time 
to  drive  back  the  Romans  out  of  Asia.      Meanwhile,  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  effete  kingdoms  of  Syria  and  Egypt  in  the  East,  and  in 

stition  that  class  of  prodigies  which  were  as  regularly  produced  as  they  were  regu- 
larly expected,  and  which,  even  if  better  attested  tiiau  they  are,  have  no  visible 
bearing  on  the  course  of  history.  It  may  however  be  remarked,  in  passings  that 
some  of  them  are  the  simplest  natural  phenomena.  Any  one  who  has  noticed  the 
deposit  of  dew  on  the  smooth  cold  surface  of  marble  or  painted  walls,  and  the  like, 
on  a  sudden  increase  of  warmth  and  moisture  in  the  surrounding  atmosphere,  will  be 
at  no  loss  to  understand  the  frequent  mention  of  sweating  and  weeping  statues. 

•  This  use  of  the  word  Asia  requires  to  be  borne  in  mind  in  reading  the  New  Tcs- 
tamenty  as  well  as  the  ancient  historians. 
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the  West  of  Numidia  and  the  barbarous  regions  beyond  the  Alps, 
seemed  to  be  only  a  question  of  time ;  and  the  formation  of  the 
province  of  Asia  marks  the  epoch  of  Bome's  dominion  over  the 
civilized  world.  Her  empire,  spreading  like  a  vast  arch  over  the 
Mediterranean  basin,  with  one  foot  resting  on  the  Atlas,  and  the 
other  on  the  Taurus,  comprised,  besides  Italy  itself,  the  following 
provinces: — (1)  Sicily,  acquired  in  b.c.  241  ;  (2)  Sardinia  and 
Corsica,  b.c.  238 ;  (3,  4)  Hispania  Citerior  and  Ulterior,  b.c. 
205;  (6)  Gallla  Cisalpina,  b.c.  191 ;  (6)  Macedoioa,  including 
Epirus,  Thessaly,  and  Thrace,  b.c.  146  ;  (7)  Illyricum,  probably 
formed  about  the  same  time ;  (8)  Achaia,  that  is,  Greece  south  of 
Epirus  and  Thessaly,  b.c.  146  ;  (9)  Africa,  formerly  the  territory 
of  Carthage,  b.c.  129 ;  (10)  Asia,  including  all  the  richest  part  of 
Asia  Minor,  b.c.  129. 

While  Home  was  thus  acquiring  the  dominion  of  the  civilized 
world,  her  internal  state  was  marked  by  the  decay  of  the  old 
Roman  virtues,  the  dissolution  of  the  bonds  of  her  old  constitu- 
tion, and  the  beginning  of  new  troubles  that  were  only  to  end 
with  the  fall  of  the  Republic.  This  inward  degeneracy  was  directly 
connected  with  the  progress  of  foreign  conquest,  which  poured  a 
flood  of  wealth  upon  a  people  whose  social  habits  had  been  based 
upon  frugality  and  simplicity,  and  opened  an  unlimited  field  to 
speculation  and  rapacity.  These  causes  of  change  had  been 
partly  anticipated  by  the  working  of  the  Roman  constitution 
within  the  limits  of  Italy  itself.  The  old  distinctions  of  patri- 
cians, clients,  and  plebeians  had  vanished.  With  the  admission 
of  the  plebeians  to  the  higher  magistracies,  the  increasing  power 
of  wealth  to  influence  elections,  and  the  custom  of  admitting  those 
who  had  held  the  offices  of  state  to  the  Senate,  a  new  nobility 
had  arisen,  under  the  names  of  the  Optimates,  and  a  rabble,  mis- 
named plebeian,  had  grown  up  by  their  side.  The  nobility  were 
in  possession  of  the  Senate,  whose  initiative  in  legislation  had 
grown  into  the  dominant  power  in  the  state ;  and  the  prerogative 
vote  of  the  equestrian  centuries  gave  them  the  command  of  the 
Comitia  Centuriata.  The  old  equality  of  the  Roman  citizens  was 
publicly  annulled  by  the  innovation  carried  by  the  elder  Africanus, 
in  his  second  consulship  (b.c.  194),  of  assigning  the  front  seats  in 
the  theatre  to  the  senatorial  order ;  and  the  censorship  formed  the 
great  means  of  maintaining  the  powers  of  the  nobility,  so  long  as 
their  vehement  efforts  could  keep  that  office  in  their  own  hands.  The 
importance  of  the  higher  magistracies  was  kept  up  by  the  policy 
of  abstaining  from  multiplying  them  with  the  growth  of  the  Roman 
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dominions,  for  it  was  onlj  on  the  imperions  demands  of  the  newly- 
acqnired  proTinces  that  they  added  to  the  two  FraBtors,  who  judged 
the  causes  of  citizens  and  foreigners,*  the  fonr  who  governed  the 
provinces  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia  (B.a  227)  and  the  two  Spains 
(b*c.  197).  The  device  of  prolonging  the  oonsolar  and  praetorian 
commands,  and  committing  the  government  of  provinces  to  pro- 
consols  and  propraetors,  multiplied  the  dignities  of  the  nobility, 
and  gave  them  enlarged  opportunities  for  gaining  wealth  and 
honour,  instead  of  widening  the  circle  of  those  who  might  aspire 
to  share  them.  The  transference  of  the  appointment  of  military 
tribunes  from  the  general  in  command  to  the  Comitia  Tribnta  made 
this  military  grade,  like  the  civil  magistracies,  the  prize  of  success- 
ful canvassing,  and  what  ought  to  have  been  the  promotion  of 
the  deserving  soldier  became  the  first  step  in  the  public  career  of 
a  young  noble.  Such  was  the  effect  of  this  system  on  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  army  that,  in  the  war  with  Perseus,  in  which  the 
Boman  military  system  for  the  first  time  thoroughly  broke  down, 
it  was  found  necessary  to  restore  to  the  conmiander  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  superior  officers  (b.c,  171).  The  exclusiveness  of  the 
civil  magistracies  had  been  somewhat  checked,  as  we  have  seen, 
by  the  law  which  forbade  re-election  to  the  same  office  till  after 
the  expiration  of  ten  years  (b.c.  217);  and  in  b.c.  180  another 
law  fixed  the  order  in  which  the  magistracies  must  be  sought,  and 
the  age  below  which  they  could  not  be  held.f  But,  for  all  this, 
the  curule  offices,  and  consequently  the  Senate,  became  more  and 
more  the  virtual  inheritance  of  a  few  great  houses,  and  the 
entrance  of  a  "  new  man  "  into  the  well-fenced  circle  was  re- 
garded as  an  usurpation,  unless  he  had  some  dose  personal  tie 
with  the  noble  families,  such  as  bound  the  Laelii  to  the  Scipios. 

Thus  the  old  republican  aristocracy,  based  upon  the  equal  rights 
of  the  original  citizens,  was  transformed  into  a  family  oligarchy, 
in  which  the  old  patrician  houses  still  held  the  predominance, 
while  the  lesser  nobles,  who  should  have  formed  a  natural  opposi- 
tion, were  united  with  them  by  common  interests.  The  change 
in  the  governing  body  was  reflected  in  the  character  of  the  govem- 

•  The  PrcBtor  Urhanus  and  Prcdor  Peregrintu,  of  whom,  as  wo  have  seen,  the  first 
was  created  in  B.c.  866,  the  second  in  B.C.  246. 

f  This  was  the  Lex  Amialis  of  the  tribune  L.  Yillins,  according  to  which  a  man 
might  be  Qiioestor  at  81  years  of  age  ;  Curule  jEdile  at  87  ;  Prasior  at  40  ;  Consul  at 
43.  An  example  of  this  succession  is  given  in  the  case  of  Cicero,  who  was  alwap 
proud  of  having,  though  a  tiovus  TiomOf  obtained  the  magistracies  "in  his  own  year.* 
Bom  at  the  beginning  of  B.C.  106,  he  was  Quaestor  in  B.C.  75,  Carole  .£dile  in  B.C. 
69,  Praetor  in  B.C.  66,  and  Consul  in  B.c.  63. 
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menL  In  those  external  affairs  which  have  necessarily  occupied 
most  of  our  attention,  we  have  seen  the  dignity  and  moderation, 
the  cantion  sometimes  degenerating  into  sluggishness,  and  the 
marvellous  energy  and  still  more  marvellous  endurance  when  a 
great  occasion  called  for  great  efforts,  which  characterize  an  oli- 
garchy in  general,  and  prove  that  the  old  Eoman  virtues  still 
survived.  "  During  the  severe  disciplinary  period  of  the  SicUian 
war,"  says  Mommsen,  "  the  Roman  aristocracy  had  gradually 
raised  itself  to  the  height  of  its  new  position;  and,  if  it  unconstitu- 
tionally usurped  for  the  Senate  powers  which  the  law  divided 
between  the  magistrates  and  Comitia  alone,  it  vindicated  the  step 
by  its  certainly  far  from  brilliant,  but  sure  and  steady  pilotage  of 
the  vessel  of  ttie  state  during  the  Hannibalic  storm,  and  showed  to 
the  world  that  the  Boman  Senate  was  alone  able,  and  in  many 
respects  alone  deserved,  to  rule  the  wide  circle  of  the  Italo-Hel- 
lenic  states."  The  ascendancy  of  Fabius  Maximus,  and  the 
jealousy  shown  towards  a  Marcellus  and  a  Scipio,  are  practical 
illustrations  of  the  strength  and  weakness  of  the  senatorial  manage- 
ment of  foreign  affairs. 

The  internal  administration  was  not  only  far  less  successful,  but 
it  seemed  as  if  it  were  conducted  on  the  very  opposite  principles. 
The  arts  of  canvassing  not  only  showed  these  nobles  who  could 
assume  so  lofty  a  mien  towards  kings  and  foreign  states  divested 
of  their  stem  dignity,  but  undermined  the  self-respect  of  the  citi- 
zens, whose  free  voices  had  once  raised  to  oflSce  the  worthiest 
of  their  own  body.  The  weakened  sense  of  responsibility,  except 
to  the  public  opinion  of  their  own  class,  led  to  that  military  indis- 
cipline and  those  outrages  upon  justice  of  which  the  few  instances 
we  have  noticed  give  but  a  scanty  sample.  The  vast  growth  of 
revenue  from  the  increased  public  domain,  the  tribute  of  foreign 
subjects,  the  customs  duties,  the  Spanish  mines,  the  spoils  of  war 
—of  which  Antiochus  and  Perseus  alone  contributed  above  four 
millions  sterling — ^produced  no  corresponding  measure  of  financial 
prosperity.  So  vast  and  sudden  an  accession  of  wealth  could  not 
but  be  in  part  wasted  by  mismanagement,  and  intercepted  both 
by  the  gains  of  lessees  and  by  the  embezzlement  of  officers 
and  magistrates.  And  here  the  political  and  financial  systems 
reacted  upon  each  other.  The  governor  or  military  commander 
in  a  distant  province  was  not  only  subject  to  the  temptation  of 
indulging  the  passion  fof  luxury  and  the  state  of  a  viceroy  with 
all  the  more  zest  because  they  were  new  to  the  spirit  of  a  Boman, 
but  he   had  to   acquire  the  means   of  maintaining   his   conse- 
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qoence  in  the  eyes  of  liis  feUow-citizens,  and  his  inflaence  in  the 
Comida;  and  proconsuls,  oomipted  th^nselves  by  Inxuiy  and 
arbitraiT  power,  and  parerted  by  the  homage  of  eastern  flatterers 
or  western  barbarians,  returned  to  make  their  fellow-citizens  more 
azsd  TBtyre  desonring  by  their  corruption  of  the  contempt  with 
wiiich  tker  leamt  to  regard  them.  The  prevalence  at  once  and 
the  imponitr  of  <^Bcial  plund^  are  attested  by  the  saying  of 
Ca:o : — ^^  He  who  steab  frcHn  a  citizen  ends  his  days  in  chains 
and  &neis ;  bat  be  who  steals  from  the  commonwealtb  ends  them 
in  g«:>Id  and  prnplcL'^ 

M^anwliile  the  growth  of  the  empire  itaelf  absorbed  a  lai^pro- 
pord-^Q  of  the  new  reTcnnes  in  roads,  bridges,  aqnedncts,  and 
tb>se  c<Ler  works  which  the  Romans  never  performed  n^ligently, 
besi'ies  tbe  expenses  of  civil  administration.  Large  sums  were 
exp«rii-led  in  p^^ftcting  the  system  of  roads  in  Italy  itself;  and  the 
pa:  lie  works  in  the  capital  and  its  neighbourhood  formed  s<»ne  of 
tbe  b^st  uses  of  the  pablic  wealth.  The  constraction  of  the  great 
$v>rem  of  sewos  which  ramified  beneath  the  city  from  the  Cloaca 
Ibxiin^*  appears  to  have  been  attracted  for  in  b.c.  180.  Six  years 
L&rer  tbe  streets  of  Bome  were  paved  (b.c.  174).  In  b.c.  160,  the 
Pjcirdrie  marshes  wiae  drained;  and  P.  Scipio  Xasica,  in  his  con- 
sal<i:p  in  the  following  3rear,  set  np  a  pablic  elep^dra,  or  water- 
clvvk,  tiie  cicy  of  Rome  having  gone  on  for  six  centuries  withont 
ar:y  accizrate  cleans  of  knowing  the  time  by  night  as  well  as  day 
V3;^v\  L>->  ^*  Bn:  the  moet  magnificent  work  of  this  period  was  the 
crisis  ii:u:c\i'j:v :  ^  J/^  j  J/«i/rwr).  constnicted  by  the  Praetor  Q.  Mar- 
c;us  Kex,  unvior  the  direction  of  the  Senate,  in  B.a  144.  Bome  had 
fc  rber:-:  Kva  supplied  with  water  by  only  two  of  the  fourteen  aqne- 
c.x*c^  wb.:ch  spanned  the  Campagna  with  their  long  lines  of  arches, 
and  cf  w*:i:v  i  only  three  still  suffice  to  bring  ioto  the  city  a  pure  and 
wc  icQS  scream  that  pnts  onr  boasted  sanitary  science  to  shame. { 

^  A  sojx^obil.  A'Cji-tVn)  is  sud  to  kaw  Imcb  Invght  from  Greece  and  set  op 
Vo.  r«  U5?  ^Hiiru;  o^  Qciriniis  br  ib«  O^Bsal  L.  Fipuiiis  Cvnor,  in  B.C.  293 ;  bat 
K  ;:;^  ,vtt*crx!^:f^  foe  a  lowwr  Usitd-e  rt  w^s  of  ccoise  incomct  at  Rome.  A  man 
jkv  irii^  *iuA.-^.^  A  v»  TlAL*«d  beanie  it  br  the  Censor  Q.  Karcins  FhilippiiS)  in  B.& 


!>*. 


^  H*c  :m  K.*aBtt»  pMScased  an  iepenal  capital  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames  it  is 
ss^  oflTC^i  t^«  •^^r  vvHiI-i  n«Tvr  hftw  cvMiverted  the  noble  imt  into  a  bnekish  cs- 
:i.».-x,  >5  i'-tw.i^  v^  i»:iBL  h  a  snntT  sopplr  of  mnddr  water,  mixed  with  the 
si'%  V*  ,'C  :i«*  ^''T^js  .*a  i:*  Tir«r  cvarse,  to  be  doled  out  for  tiie  space  rf  half  an 
ivur  «k'4  c  JT  At  an  *3MrB!aK'«5  price, — as  it  is  that,  with  the  lesoaiccs  of  modmn 
*  V*  3«vf  5,^  •--^>  wvKiI^i  ij^Tv  bcilK  an  aqnedoot  from  the  Bala  lake,  or  eTen  a  mon 
^  v»a;  s^.«:^.^^  •:  3>w\iriL  Xit,  strubcer  stilL  thej  would  hare  foond  cdiles  wealthy 
«;sii.  '::>ifn:  fdv<t^&  ^^  pur  xy  the  work,  far  Rome  was  ^orant  of  a  wmter-nte. 
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The  Aqua  Claudia  was,  like  the  Via  Appia,  the  work  of  the  Censor 
Appins  Claudius  Csecus,  b.c.  313,  and  was  about  eleven  miles  long. 
The  Anio  Vetus  was  begun  in  b.c.  273,  with  the  produce  of  the  spoil 
taken  fromPyrrhus,  to  bring  the  water  of  the  Anio  from  a  point 
above  Tibur,  twenty  miles  from  Rome,  by  a  circuit  of  forty-three 
miles.    Both  these  channels  having  fallen  into  decay,  and  the  water 
of  the  latter  being  considered  unfit  for  drinking,  the  Senate  en- 
trusted to  the  Prsetor  Marcius  the  work  of  their  repair  and  the 
construction  of  the  new  aqueduct  which  was  named  after  him.     It 
began  at  a  point  thirty-six  miles  from  Rome  in  a  direct  line ;  but 
its  entire  course  was  above  sixty  miles,  about  one-ninth  of  the 
whole  length  being  above  ground,  chiefly  on  arches,  and  the  rest 
carried  through  the  hills  by  tunnels.     It  delivered  its  water  at  a 
height  equal  to  the  summit  of  the  Capitoline  hill,  and  sufficed 
for  the  supply  of  Rome  till  the  time  of  Augustus,  when  it  was 
repaired  by  Agrippa,  who  united  with  it  the  Aqua  Tepula  and  the 
Aqua  Jtdiay  so  that  the  three  entered  the  city  in  a  triple  tier  of 
channels.    The  two  great  works  of  the  Emperor  Claudius,  by  which 
alone  the  Marcian  aqueduct  was  eclipsed,  were  similarly  carried 
one  over  the  other  near  their  termination.    Of  the  cost  of  the  work 
we  have  no  information ;  but  we  are  told  that  the  sum  allotted  to 
the  sewers  was  nearly  250,000/.     The  reserve  on  which  the  state 
was  obliged  to  fall  back  in  b.c.  209  amounted  to  4000  pounds' 
weight  of  gold,  or  164,000/. ;  while  in  b.c.  157  the  value  of  the 
precious  metals  in  the  treasury  was  about  860,000/.     Such  were 
the  general  results  of  the  aristocratic  government  at  home  and 
abroad. 

The  altered  spirit  of  the  ruling  class  was  of  course  not  un- 
opposed ;  and  the  type  of  the  party  of  resistance  and  reform  is  to 
be  seen  in  the  celebrated  M.  Porcius  Cato,  who  is  often  called 
Cato  Major,  to  distinguish  him  from  his  equally  famous  great- 
grandson,  Cato  of  Utica.  Bom  at  Tusculum,  in  b.c.  234,  he  was 
brought  up  on  his  father's  Sabine  farm,  where  his  attachment  to 
the  hardy  habits  of  the  old  yeomen-heroes  was  inflamed  into  a 
passion  by  the  constant  view  of  a  neighbouring  cottage,  whither 
W.  Curius  Dentatus  had  retired  after  his  three  triumphs.  There 
Curius  had  been  found  roasting  turnips  on  his  hearth  by  the 
Samnite  ambassadors,  whose  costly  presents  he  rejected,  telling 
them  that  he  had  rather  rule  over  those  who  possessed  gold 
than  possess  it  himself.  Such  was  the  model  on  which  the 
youthful  Cato  formed  his  character;  and  he  soon  attracted  the 
notice  of  a  neighbour,  L.  Valerius  Flaccus,  one  of  the  few  young 
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patricians  who  lamented  the  altered  spirit  of  the  times,  and  gladlj 
recognized  one  likely  to  stem  the  current.  Under  his  patronage 
Cato  entered  public  life.  Of  the  same  age  as  his  future  rival, 
the  elder  Africanus,  he  too  was  seventeen  when  he  served  his 
first  campaign  (b.c.  217)  ;*  and  he  passed  through  the  whole  war, 
from  the  Trasimene  lake  to  Zama.  In  b,c.  204,  the  influence  of 
Fabius  Maximus  and  the  party  opposed  to  the  transfer  of  the 
war  to  Africa  obtained  Cato's  appointment  as  quiestor  with  Scipio 
in  Sicily.  In  the  ostentation  and  indulgence  of  the  proconsul 
he  found  ample  grounds  for  bitter  political  hostility;  and  on 
his  return  to  Rome  he  vehemently  accused  his  commander  of 
luxury  and  extravagance.  He  was  sedile  in  b.c.  199,  and  prastor 
in  B.C.  198  when  he  obtained  a  high  reputation  for  the  justice 
and  economy  with  which  he  governed  his  province  of  Sardinia. 
In  B.C.  195  he  was  consul,  with  his  friend  L.  Valerius  Flaccus. 
His  campaign  in  the  Spanish  peninsula  has  been  already  noticed; 
but  it  is  worth  while  to  mention  an  instance  which  occurred  at 
Rome  of  his  vehemence  in  the  cause  of  republican  simplicity,  in 
his  resistance  to  the  repeal  of  the  Oppian  law  of  b.c.  215,  that  no 
woman  should  possess  more  than  half  an  ounce  of  gold,  nor  wear 
a  garment  of  divers  colours,  nor  ride  in  a  carriage  within  a  mile 
of  the  city,  except  to  a  religious  festival.  After  a  long  contest, 
the  Roman  ladies  proved  too  strong  for  the  consul  and  the  two 
tribunes  who  sided  with  him.  His  last  military  achievement 
seems  to  have  been  the  decisive  part  he  took  in  the  victory  over 
Antiochus  at  ThermopylsB  (b.c.  191).  f 

The  conquest  of  the  Asiatic  king  was  reserved,  like  the  victoiy 
over  Carthage,  for  his  rival ;  but  from  that  very  conquest  Cato 
found  an  opportunity  to  aim  a  heavy  blow  at  the  growing  Hellen- 
ism of  the  party  of  Scipio.  In  b.c.  187,  the  two  Petellii,  as 
tribunes  of  the  plebs,  instigated  by  Cato,  accused  the  Scipios  of 
having  been  bribed  by  Antiochus  to  grant  him  lenient  terms  of 
peace,  and  of  having  applied  to  their  own  use  money  received  from 
the  king  for  the  state.  Lucius  Scipio  was  summoned  to  produce 
his  accounts;  but  when  he  was  about  presenting  them  to  the 
Senate,  his  brother  Africanus  snatched  them  out  of  his  hands  and 
tore  them  up,  a  demonstration  of  virtuous  indignation  which 
seems  rather  to  have  contributed  to  the  sentence  against  Lucius. 
Condemned  to  pay  a  heavy  fine,  he  was  being  dragged  to  prison 

*  strictly  speaking,  Cato  entered  the  army  one  year  later  than  Scipio  at  the  fiiU 
age  of  seventeen.  He  had  no  part  in  the  first  campaign  of  the  war  (b.c.  218)  in  which 
Scipio  saved  his  father's  life.  f  See  p.  495. 
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by  the  officers  of  the  tribune  Minucius,  when  Africanus  attempted 
to  rescue  his  brother  by  force,  and  a  violent  conflict  was  only 
averted  by  the  interference   of  the  tribune  Tiberius  Gracchus, 
who  released  the  prisoner.     The  success  of  the  prosecution  of 
Asiaticus  emboldened  the  party  of  Cato  to  attack  Africanus  him- 
self.     The  tribune  NaBvius  revived  the  charge  against  him  in  b.c. 
185,  and  the  trial  happened  to  come  on  upon  the  anniversary  of 
the  battle  of  Zam&     Scipio  seized  the  occasion  to  prostrate  his 
enemies  and  override  the  law  itself  by  an  appeal  to  the  glories  of 
that  day ;  and  the  people  assembled  for  his  trial  followed  him  to 
the  Capitol,  to  return  thanks  for  the  victorj^  and  to  pray  the 
immortal  gods  to  grant  Rome  other  citizens  such  as  him.    Among 
the  parallels  that  have  been  drawn  between  Scipio  and  Wellington, 
this  scene  has  been  compared  to  an  attack  made  on  the  great  duke 
by  a  London  mob  on  the  anniversary  of  Waterloo.     The  question- 
able taste  of  perpetuating  the  recollection  of  an  obscure  street  riot 
may  be  forgiven  for  the  sake  of  the  contrast  presented  by  the  im- 
passive  calmness  of  the  Briton — which  those  who  witnessed  it  can 
never  forget — ^with  the  ostentatious  defiance  of  the  law  by  the 
Roman.     Nor  is  the  contrast  less  striking  between  that  more  than 
Roman  sense  of  duty  which  prevented  the  statesman's  unpopu- 
larity from  overpowering  the  gratitude  due  to  the  deliverer  of 
Europe,  till  he  lived  to  be  the  arbiter  of  parties  and  a  chief  pillar 
of  the  throne,  and  the  selfish  petulance  which  drove  the  conqueror 
of  Hannibal  into  retirement  at  Liternum,  where  he  desired  to  be 
interred  under  the  shade  of  his  own  laurels,  instead  of  reposing  in 
the  bosom  of  his  ungrateful  country.     But  let  us  not  forget  that 
the  weaknesses  of  Africanus  were  those  of  the  age  in  which  he 
lived,  and  of  the  belief  which  held  out  no  prospect  of  future  re- 
compense for  the  humiliations  which  his  opponents  could  inflict 
He  died  probably  in  the  same  year  as  Hannibal,  b.o.  183. 

The  year  which  followed  the  retirement  of  Africanus  from  Rome 
(b.c.  184)  was  that  of  the  celebrated  censorship  of  Cato.  The  elec- 
tion itself  was  a  contest  with  the  Cornelian  party,  L.  Scipio  being 
defeated  by  Cato  and  his  friend  L.  Valerius  Flaocus ;  and  the 
power  of  Ihe  office  was  used  for  the  unflinching  application  of 
Gate's  principles.  L.  Scipio  himself  was  deprived  of  the  horse 
which  tiie  state  provided  for  him  as  a  knight,*  and  L.  Flami- 
ninus,  the  brother  of  the  conqueror  of  Philip  V.,  was  expelled 
from  the  Senate  for  an  act  of  abominable  cruelty  during  his  go- 
vernment in  Gaul  in  b.c.  192.     These  were  but  specimens  of  the 

*  This  case  proves  that  a  senator  still  retained  his  equestrian  privileges. 
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manner  in  wUch  Cato  exercised  the  primary  duty  of  the  office,  the 
i^visioQ  of  the  ii>ll  of  citizens*  Nor  was  he  less  sparing  in  lopping 
odT  the  gsuns  of  the  Pu&ficam  (or  farmers  of  the  taxes),  and  exact- 
ing f^  TaJoe  fc^r  the  money  paid  to  contractors.  Public  works,  of 
piTirur*  dwunirriT,  cleansing  the  water-courses,  and  so  forth,  were 
ex^^red  with  eqoaJ  activity  and  economy.  Luxury  was  combated 
in  ^fw^  way :  the  old  snmptnary  laws  were  strictly  enforced,  and 
isew  taxes  wei^  imposed  <m  expensive  slaves,  furniture,  and  dress^ 
XvC  w«  hie  less  sevioe  with  his  tongue  than  with  his  deeds. 
*•  K«f  r~a>*:v\T  laid  K*fore  his  noble  colleagues,  one  after  another, 
i.is  liv:  vf  tlicir  $in$*  certainly  without  being  remarkably  parti- 
ccliT  ;fts  rv^  lie  prxvfss  and  certainly  also  with  a  peculiar  relish  in 
tSf  catse  cf  thxts^e  who  had  personally  crossed  or  provoked  him. 
W'::i  e»*'jau  ^L-tjirlesJsn^sjS*  he  rejaroved  and  publicly  scolded  the  citi- 
i^Gss^  f . c  <xcrr  aew  irrrsstioe  and  everv  firesh  disorder." * 

ix  ^  a  v\  cr^^e  could  not  £ul  to  raise  np  a  host  of  personal  foes, 
tv  rake  aivanta^  of  the  jealousy  always  excited  by  a  reputa- 
To,  c  tVc  ^^liirvr-cr  virtue  and  intCCTitv.  Cato  was  accused  no  less 
ti*ix  :wvcTT-.f.*cr  tiniest  but  he  was  only  once  condenmed.  The 
tvcdv^  vVC;:vi:>:<:-:vy  of  hi^  life  formed  an  impenetrable  armour ;  and 
iij^  Avv>r-:vir.-,l:rLr  tIv\|Uvr^v  furnished  him  with  a  ready  weapon 
^'^::^<c  <fvcnr  a5;su:jci:.  Hss  ascendancv  in  the  Senate  came  to  be 
*i;r::>,>?c  ^:^I  <v.:::<\i :  arid  he  used  it  on  everv  occasion  to  combat 
^\*vtc  ie  TvciT.kxi  as  ibe  three  great  enemies  of  the  Republic — cor- 
r*^y..',c:^  H.1Vcl,scsu  ar^i  Carthage.  But  his  war  against  oorrup- 
;.\  a  <:r:».*J:  vC.>  aj  1:5  svmvtoois,  and  left  the  sources  of  the 
>x  :^>iKf^  x:r.:v  <^:I>^L  T::e  air^ftncin?  tide  of  Hellenism  so  far  carried 
<^va  >.  rj:.  awiy  :>,a:  be  smdied  Greek  literature  in  his  old  age, 
a£!xi  ^Iv.  T\\x  :bf  tirxivk  hisrociaiis  and  orators ;  and  the  final  con- 
*i  x>:  >c  C;K:c>*cre^ — wbich  he  so  incessantly  mged  and  of  which  he 
"  ^\\i  r.*  <*.v  :lv  vVCxr:>?cvvoenc* — together  with  the  subjugation 
vf  v*=^xvev  otv:>xl  r^fw  dAxl-pi:e$  fcr  the  iimption  of  that  tide 
cf'  ;\r\  ^rx  wvil:i  ar^i  tVi^rLrsi  induence  whidi  he  had  spent  bis 

r*c  t  V  .  c"  t^.''  V •r.ti^narvY  of  his  own  Sabine  fiurm  was  as  remark- 
*^  ^c  >^  :>vi:  ct"  :h^  oec^T  and  senator  at  Borne.  Cato  held  the 
^vv-.  -  .V  vVtxvTV-.rj:  :be  ;2»  of  capital  embodied  in  the  old  Roman 
*5i*  ^  >fc  '^  v-i  r,:vi^k  :!.«  c;;:s:irer  to  be  twice  as  bad  as  the  thie^  fw  the 
f  c  ,^vc%;fc$^  tx"  x:^*ie  tvUrtcIJ  re^timtion,  the  latter  <mlv  twofold. 
Ivx*  Kxfc^^>i  tii*;  biSi  owa  pcopenr  was  dmved  solely  fiom  t?ro 
$v\^xv^  ;)^r.<c'.::;:r^  as^i  fit^^alin' ;  and  lie  embodied  his  maxims 

*  X.Nitafesett^  t^  c.  f.  aS4L 
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for  both  in  the  oldest  treatise  on  farming  extant  in  the  Boman 
language.*  His  treatment  of  his  slaves  and  other  cattle — ^for  so 
he  virtually  classed  them — ^was  thoroughly  characteristic  of  the 
selfish  unfeeling  economist,  in  whose  religion  mercy  found  no 
place.  "  A  slave,"  he  says,  "  must  either  work  or  sleep ;  "  the 
measure  of  sleep  allowed  him  being  just  enough  to  enable  him  to 
work  to  the  utmost.  In  place  of  any  efforts  to  attach  the  slaves 
to  their  masters,  special  pains  were  taken  to  keep  them  at  variance 
among  themselves,  for  another  maxim  said,  "  So  many  slaves,  so 
many  foes."  As  he  presided  at  the  frugal  evening  meal,  Cato  sat 
in  judgment  on  the  transactions  of  the  day;  and  the  slaves  were 
called  up  in  turn  to  receive  from  his  own  hand  a  certain  number 
of  stripes  with  a  thong,  according  to  their  offences.  Worn  out 
slaves  and  worn  out  cattle  were  to  be  got  rid  of  as  they  might ; 
and  the  charger  which  had  borne  Cato  through  his  Spanish  cam- 
pai£:ns  was  sold  by  him  to  save  the  state  the  expense  of  its  trans- 
Voit  to  Rome.  In  his  advancing  years  the  growing  love  of  gain 
caused  him  to  waver  in  his  constancy  to  agriculture ;  and,  though 
he  did  not  speculate  in  state-leases,  or  put  out  his  money  to  usury, 
he  invested  it  in  commercial  speculations.  The  model  Roman 
farmer  and  patriot  was  as  conspicuous  for  his  avarice  as  the  Hel- 
lenizing  nobles  for  their  prodigality;  and  his  stern  virtues  are 
embittered  by  utter  heartlessness.  Among  all  the  eulogies  ever 
passed  upon  him,  we  never  hear  of  his  being  loved.  Amidst  all  his 
practical  labours,  however,  he  found  leisure  and  taste  for  literature. 
Besides  his  treatise  on  farming,  he  composed  a  History  of  Rome 
from  the  foundation  of  the  city  to  his  own  time,  under  the  title 
of  "  Origines  ; "  and  he  completed  the  work,  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
four,  the  year  before  his  death  (b.c.  150). 

Of  the  two  generations  that  Cato  saw  rise  up,  the  second  had 
already  produced  the  worthy  successor,  whose  praise  he  lived  to 
utter.  Taking  the  two  rivals  aa  the  patterns,  the  one  of  his  destiny 
and  the  other  of  his  character,  Scipio  ^milianus  emulated  the 
greatness  of  the  elder  Africanus  without  his  arrogance  and  osten- 
tation, and  imitated  the  stem  virtues  of  Cato  without  his  harsh- 
ness and  narrowness.  The  well-balanced  temperament  which  he 
inherited  from  his  father,  the  noble-minded  JSmilius,  was  moulded 
by  Greek  culture,  by  constant  intercourse  with  men  of  letters,  and 
by  his  devoted  friendship  for  the  wise  and  gentle  Laslius.  To  this 
greater  moderation  was  added  a  deeper  sense  of  how  little  could  be 
done  to  arrest  the  downward  course  of  morals  and  manners.     How 

*  Cat(V  de  Jte  Rusticd,  . 
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mnch  he  feared  for  the  f atnre  was  shown  when,  in  perfonning  the 
lustration  as  censor,  he  changed  the  accustomed  petition  for  the 
enlargement  of  the  republic  into  a  prayer  for  its  preservation 
(B.a  142).  His  efforts  to  imitate  the  severity  of  Cato's  censorship 
were  thwarted  by  his  colleague,  L.  Mummius  Achaicus,  and  they 
afterwards  involved  him  in  a  prosecution.  He  degraded  a  knight, 
Tiberius  Claudius  Asellus,  and  deprived  him  of  his  horse,  but 
reversed  his  decision  on  the  remonstrance  of  Mummius.  £nt 
Asellus  remembered  the  affiront,  and  in  his  tribunate  he  prosecuted 
Scipio.  We  are  not  distinctly  informed  either  as  to  the  charge  or 
the  result;  but  the  five  speeches  in  which  Scipio  defended  himself 
are  pronounced  by  Cicero  to  be  models  of  pure  Latin  eloquence ; 
and  the  orator  did  not  spare  comparisons  between  Asellus  and  the 
nobler  animal  that  had  caused  the  quarrel  (B.a  139). 

In  the  same  year  Scipio  was  involved  in  a  more  serious  political 
dispute,  connected  with  a  subject  still  agitated  in  constitutional 
states.  The  elections  for  the  magistrates  in  the  Comitia  had 
hitherto  been  conducted  by  open  voting,  each  citizen  declaring  the 
candidate  for  whom  he  gave  his  voice,  and  the  vote  in  public  trials 
(Judida populi)  had  likewise  been  taken  openly.  But  in  b.c.  139  the 
tribune  Gabinius  carried  a  law  for  the  election  of  magistrates  by 
ballot*  Cicero,  who  is  our  chief  authority  on  this  subject,  wavers 
between  his  popular  predilections  and  his  zeal  for  his  new  "  order.'' 
While  stigmatizing  the  tribune  as  obscure  and  mean,  he  calls  the 
ballot  "  the  vindicator  of  silent  liberty."  He  tells  us  that  the 
people  liked  it,  ^^  for  it  enabled  a  man  to  put  on  an  open  face  an& 
hide  his  mind :  it  gave  him  the  power  of  doing  what  he  liked 
while  he  promised  to  do  what  he  was  asked.  Accordingly  it  made 
the  voter  a  match  for  the  candidate  who  would  either  bribe,  or 
coax,  or  intimidate  him.  It  enabled  a  man,  by  a  smaller  amount 
of  knavery,  to  defeat  a  greater  knave."t  Elsewhere  he  says  that 
the  ballot  took  away  all  the  influence  of  the  OptimcUes^  and  that 
so  long  as  the  people  were  free,  they  had  never  called  for  the  pro- 

*  The  succeasiTe  laws,  which  established  vote  by  ballot  in  various  cases  {b.o.  139, 
187, 131, 119,  and  107),  were  called  Ze^«9  TaMlarimt  from  the  tabella,  or  haUd-tUhi, 
on  which  the  vote  was  inscribed.  This,  in  an  election,  was  of  course  the  name  of 
the  candidate  voted  for  ;  in  the  enactment  of  a  law  it  was  r.  r.,  for  the  afiirmatiTe 
(i.  0.,  vli  rogas,  as  you  move)  and  a.  (i.  e.,  arUiqw),  I  vote  for  the  old  law)  for  tiie 
negative  :  in  a  public  trial  it  was  c.  {eondemno)  for  guiliy,  a.  (cibsolvo)  for  not  gwlbf^ 
and  N.  L.  (non  liquet^  i.  «.,  it  is  not  clear)  for  a  neutral  verdict,  answering  to  the 
Scotch  not  proven.  There  is  a  coin  of  the  Cassian  Gens,  struck  in  honour  of  the 
proposer  of  the  law  for  introducing  the  baUot  into  public  trials,  bearing  the  figure  of 
a  man  who  is  dropping  a  ballot-tablet,  marked  with  A.,  into  a  pannier  (ctsto). 

t  Long,  Jkeline  of  the  Baman  Bejmblic,  vol.  i.  p.  107. 
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tection  of  the  ballot^  and  they  only  claimed  it  when  they  had  fallen 
under  the  power  of  the  great  citizens :  so  ancient  are  the  argaments 
with  which  the  modern  discussion  of  the  question  has  made  us 
familiar.  But,  in  truth,  the  working  of  the  system  at  Rome,  when 
the  Comitia  had  all  but  become  the  mere  instrument  of  the  fac- 
tions of  the  nobility,  affords  no  precedent  either  way  for  a  popular 
constitution  which  is  still  healthful.  As  Mr.  Long  truly  says,  in 
summing  up  the  argument :  '^  The  mischief  that  happened  at 
Rome  came  neither  from  secret  nor  from  open  voting.  It  came  from 
the  character  and  condition  of  the  people  who  voted,  and  the  dis- 
honesty of  those  who  were  candidates  for  office ;  and  so  it  will  be 
always."  The  battle,  which  our  own  age  still  finds  so  hard,  with 
corruption  at  its  source  in  the  corrupters,  had  long  since  begun  at 
Rome.  In  the  simpler  and  purer  age  of  the  republic  the  law  in- 
terfered to  check  that  first  approach  to  undue  influence,  from 
which  we  derive  our  word  ambition,*  The  earliest  law  forbade 
even  that  outward  sign  of  "  adding  white  to  the  dress,"  which  is 
still  unconsciously  referred  to  when  we  speak  of  a  candidate  for 
office,!  (^'C*  432);  but  the  custom  nevertheless  became  esta- 
blished. The  law  passed  in  the  next  century  (b.c.  358)  against 
canvassing  country-people  on  market-days  was  intended  to  pre- 
serve the  advantages  of  the  nobles  over  the  new  men.  But  it  was 
the  growing  corruption  of  the  period  now  under  review  that  pro- 
duced the  first  penal  enactment  against  bribery  and  corruption. 
By  the  law  named  from  the  two  consuls  of  b.c.  181,  and  therefore 
proposed  with  all  the  authority  of  the  Senate,  a  person  convicted 
of  ambittcs  was  incapacitated  from  being  a  candidate  for  the  space 
of  ten  years.  But  no  law  could  exclude  an  evil  which  it  required 
an  honest  state  of  public  feeling  to  correct. 
Two  years  after  the  enactment  of  the  Ghtbinian  Law,  the  tribune 

*  Ambitus  (from  avibire,  to  ffo  ahout)  signified  originally  nothing  more  than  the 
solicitation  of  votes  ;  but  it  soon  passed  into^the  bad  sense  of  undue  influence  ;  and  the 
whole  class  of  offences  was  embodied  in  the  two  words  anibitus  and  largitio  (bribery). 
The  phrase,  bribery  and  corruptum,  with  which  we  are  but  too  familiar,  is  not  pre- 
cisely equivalent,  for  its  two  terms  describe  the  crime  of  the  candidate  and  the 
effect  of  that  crime  upon  the  voter. 

f  The  ordinary  tnga  had  the  natural  white  colour  of  the  wool ;  and  the  aspirants 
for  office  added  a  brighter  white  by  rubbing  it  with  chalk  {creia),  when  it  became  the 
toffa  Candida  and  they  themselves  the  candidati  (white-washed),  and  canvassing  is 
figuratively  described  as  cretala  ambitio.  The  fresh  white  togas  worn  at  festivals 
were  not  chalked,  but  either  new  or  newly  cleaned.  On  the  other  hand,  the  robe 
which  had  been  allowed  to  become  dirty  {toga  sordida)  was  worn,  with  the  hair  and 
the  whole  outward  man  in  disorder,  as  the  sign  of  dejection  and  forlorn  misery,  by 
persons  nnder  accusation. 
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L.  Cassius  Longiniis  proposed  to  extend  the  vote  by  ballot  to 
state-trials  before  the  whole  people,  except  for  that  sort  of  con- 
structive treason  called  perduellio  (b.c.  137).*  This  innovation 
touched  more  closely  upon  the  security  of  the  nobles,  on  whose  mal-- 
administration  in  office,  and  especially  on  their  misgovemment  of 
the  provinces,  such  public  trials  were  the  chief  check.  The  Cas* 
sian  Law  was  opposed  by  the  Consul  M.  .^milius  Lepidus,  and 
Scipio  incurred  some  odium  with  his  own  party  for  giving  the  bill 
a  support  for  which  his  only  motive  could  have  been  an  honest 
conviction  of  its  necessity.  The  appeal  to  the  solemn  judgment 
of  the  whole  people,  which  appears  in  so  noble  a  light  in  tlie  legend 
of  Horatius  and  the  trial  of  Manlius,  had  degenerated  into  a  party 
manoeuvre,  in  which  secret  voting  was  sometimes  the  shelter  of 
the  judges  £rom  intimidation,  and  sometimes  the  cloak  for  their 
corruption. 

In  the  inteiral  between  Scipio's  censorship  and  his  command  in 
Spain,  he  had  the  opportunity  of  displaying  his  republican  sim- 
plicity at  the  courts  of  Syria  and  Egypt  He  went  on  an  embassy, 
to  protect  the  interests  of  Bome  in  those  kingdoms,  with  a  retinue 
of  only  five  slaves,  as  a  practical  protest  against  the  wonted  osten- 
tation of  the  nobles  when  employed  on  such  missions.  We  shall 
have  to  record,  in  the  next  Book,  the  violent  political  crisis  which 
affairs  reached  at  Bome  during  the  absence  of  Africanus  in  Spain. 
Though  so  far  removed  from  the  scene  of  the  conflict,  and  con- 
nected by  relationship  with  both  parties,  Scipio's  vehement  conserva- 
tism would  not  suffer  him  to  remain  neutral.  Though  his  wife 
was  the  sister  of  the  Gracchi,  and  though  Caius  Gracchus  waa 
then  serving  under  him  with  great  distinction,  the  news  of  the 
murder  of  Tiberius  c^led  forth  from  Scipio  no  other  comment  than 
that  of  Athena  on  the  fate  of  JSgisthus  : — 

**  So  periah  he,  whoe'er  he  be,  that  does  such  deeds  again/'f 


*  Just  as  our  Statute  of  Treasons  8|)eak8  of  levying  vwr  against  the  king,  so  perdv* 
cllio  (derived  from  duellum^  the  old  Latin  for  helium)  signified  properly  the  making 
war  against  the  Roman  people  ;  and  it  included  a  large  number  of  offences  tending 
to  the  injury  of  the  state,  such  as  the  loss  of  a  Boman  army  by  its  generaL  The 
various  cases  of  'perduellio  were  gradually  merged  in  majestas,  treason  against  the 
greatness  (or  majesty)  of  the  state. 

t  The  quotation  derives  additional  force  from  the  preceding  line  (Homer,  Otiysi. 
i.  46,  47)  :— 

Hoi  \tiiv  KtMs 7f  ioutdrt  Kurtu  6\4$p^' 

**  His  death  was  equal  to  the  direftil  deed ; 
So  may  the  man  of  blood  be  doomed  to  bleed." — PoMt 


r 
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The  part  which  Scipio  took  on  his  return  to  Rome  was  consistent 
with  the  feelings  he  thus  avowed.  He  did  not  shrink  from  assuming 
the  leadership  of  the  aristocratic  party,  vacated  by  the  virtual 
banishment  of  Scipio  Nasica,  the  slayer  of  Gracchus ;  and  his  vehe- 
ment opposition  mainly  contributed  to  the  rejection  of  the  bill, 
proposed  by  the  tribune  C.  Papirius  Carbo  and  supported  by  C, 
Gracchus,  to  legalize  the  very  innovation  in  attempting  to  effect 
which  Tiberius  had  lost  his  life,  the  re-election  of  tribunes  of  the 
plebs  for  a  second  year  (b.c.  131).  But  the  discussion  gave  the 
death-blow  to  Scipio's  popularity.  Carbo  asked  him,  before  the 
assembled  people,  what  he  thought  of  the  death  of  Gracchus,  and 
Scipio  did  not  hesitate  to  reply  that  he  was  justly  slain ;  and  when 
the  answer  was  received  with  shouts  of  rage,  he  told  the  people 
that  he  had  never  been  terrified  by  the  war-cry  of  an  enemy,  and 
would  not  now  quail  before  those  who  had  only  a  step-mother  in 
Italy.*  The  same  tribune,  Carbo,  carried  a  bill  for  extending  the 
ballot  to  the  voting  on  the  enactment  of  laws  (b.o.  131).  This 
year,  too,  furnished  a  proof  at  once  of  the  growth  of  a  corrupt 
party  spirit,  and  of  the  waning  influence  of  Scipio,  in  the  acquittal 
of  L.  Aurelius  Cotta,  whom  he  prosecuted  for  extortion  in  a  pro- 
vincial government  t  It  is  strange  to  read  Cicero's  apology  for 
the  jury,  that  they  acquitted  Cotta  lest  they  should  seem  to  have 
yielded  to  the  weight  of  Scipio's  character. 

Meanwhile,  Scipio's  protection  was  sought  by  the  allies,  who 
were  aggrieved  by  the  measures  of  the  three  commissioners  who 
had  the  execution  of  the  Agrarian  Law  of  Gracchus.  At  present 
we  are  only  concerned  with  this  matter  so  far  as  it  affects  Scipio. 
On  his  proposal,  the  Senate  transferred  the  trials  of  all  the  dis- 
putes from  the  commissioners  to  the  Consul  C.  Sempronius  Tudi- 
tanus  (b.c.  129),  who  soon  after  left  Rome  to  conduct  a  war  in 
Illyria,  so  that  no  legal  redress  could  be  obtained.  The  Senate 
appear  to  have  thought  of  making  Scipio  dictator,  but  to  have 
shrunk  from  such  an  experiment  on  the  temper  of  the  people,  who 
began  to  exchange  mutual  recriminations  with  their  former  fa- 
vourite. They  loudly  declared  that  the  man  whom  they  had  twice 
elected  consul  while  he  was  under  the  legal  age  preferred  the  inte- 
rests of  the  allies  to  theirs,  while  he  complained  of  the  ungrateful 

•  The  allusion  was  to  the  number  of  libertini,  or  manumitted  slaves,  who  had 
obtained  the  franchise.  Tiberius  Gracchus  (the  father)  had,  in  his  censorship  (b.c. 
169),  enrolled  the  libertini  in  the  four  city  tribes. 

f  The  case  was  one  of  the  class  which  became  so  common  in  the  later  years  of  the 
Kepublic  nnder  the  name  of  Bepetunda,  or  Pecunioi  Repetwida  (literally,  money 
Bought  to  he  recovered). 
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rvnxm  f  t  ai?  serriv>?s  to  the  state.  He  was  suspected  of  a  design 
^'  vociia  by  t^rw  of  arms  the  repeal  of  the  Agrarian  Law  of  Grac- 
^.\  > j,^ .  jj^^^  ^>^^  j^^^  akCiidst  the  renewed  inTeetiTes  of  the  tribunes, 
tl?vr  rrjL-xi  r^*i?*  a::»i^H.i  wirh  the  err  of  **  Death  to  the  tyrant  I  '*  But 
r:*vf  r.;jj«T;:]r  of  the  ^^n;*te  stixxi  firm  to  Scipio,  and  that  same 
^vvc  "-^  :L\ur  A:ctc».uxl  him  in  a  K>dT  to  his  house.  He  retired  to 
rv^  i^  r;ivr^c:>  :a  jxrtVct  he^ch,  aftor  desiring  (according  to  one 
acv.  TuV* '  :iac  wrteiu^  material  should  be  placed  by  his  bedside,  as 
ic  7rv:c:'loi  :o  vvrjrotse  a  speech  for  the  next  day.  Li  the  mom- 
'\\r  Jc  vJt^  t-;c-id  cksui  La  his  bed.  The  belief  was  general  that 
*jc  \b.i  rjLcc  w::i  f:ul  rl^kr :  bat  amidst  the  confused  accounts  that 
*utvv  cr.x*  i''w:i  CO  uj?^  tlvre  is  neither  anv  dear  statement  that 
:!*o  v\t::vC  w-ts  :::\-\:sc:,:^red  At  the  time^  nor  sufficient  evidence  to 
i*t  'X  x>  ro  jb  :cv•L^^o;a.  The  cvn*jueror  of  Africa,  Asia,  and  Spain 
>»'iii  vr*'c  ro  >  >s  ^T^v^  witlvat  the  honour  of  a  public  funeraL  The 
,*nt..  rs  yr*  r.  ir'.cvd  .^v^r  hira  by  his  two  nephews,  Q.  JSlius  Tu- 
bvT**  di  ••;  vi.  F.ivV.'S  Mixinius^  were  composed  by  Caius  Laelius, 
>»-^«se  x^  .  ivvi  fr'xcvl>h  t*  ^.r  Anricmus^  and  the  use  made  of  both 
:». -r  ^vJr.os  -3L  :>c  rji-  c^C  arid  phikieophical  dialc^es  of  Cicero, 
^    '  vr*;>cTw  ::xcr  dcv  evvfCL  should  warlike  glory  be  forgotten. 

^V  ^rt  wv  ::i-*i  f:' ;ra  :h^'  ;vl::{cal  chancres  in  the  Roman  state  to 
!\»  yr-c  -'cs  %•*  vc  j?;v!trt.:<:d  the  inner  life  oi  its  citizens,  we  are 
*♦£  :o  tr  .'^vv  >jrAi  w\:h  :he  inolLations  of  Hellenic  and  Oriental 
'  f  ^-^tcv\  r\t:  y^vkse  of  riiciooal  relipon.  which  the  Greeks  had 
^  »\:  <  vv  xMc>5>cvu  wik^  scill  in  the  »cendant  at  Rome:  the  cere- 
:♦:»•»:  v.^  *t  Vv  c  >•  cs  *  y  wen?  m-^r:jl;ed:  new  sacerdotal  colleges 
^V'^.*  '*;>.;  .;:v>l:    rr»  t^crcv  w\4S   biirchened  with  eadowments   for 

V  ^  * 

^^  y  'irsi  it^fcs^:""  ir.»i  ::  wfc?  wi:a  much  dl^culty  that  arrears  of 
rsi.vrs  ^w  ^evwrv^l  tr*ci  the  rriests.  The  <ledication  of  tithes 
tvwirc  sc*  c^^^ttccil^  :.m:  a  ru  l:c  eateftainma:it  was  giTen  twice 
v\vf>  ***''r  h  ':i  :hc  F  rjirjL  l>."ari:i3i:  and  a  cvJlection  of  pence 
^  s^  v\ulc  iV-v*!  '^  us*.*  to  h'Cse  fcr  the  support  of  one  of  those 
t ■  r\-  ^^'t  ^*  ^xti  cf  wvr>>  ;•  whvh  cow  beiiran  to  be  introduced.  We 
:a^v  iS.'urN  scvti  *^v^  rv'jku.y  :he  Lann  nice  adopted  thesystoxis 
v'c'  ,1  ^  \4.  "ii  Vv  r.v  a";>  of  the  ^rcnuiLs  of  viociuLSs  the  si^ms  rf  the 
V^i^v'Sv  3  vl  :x*  ?-\:' :  -f  lo:<^  fr.m  the  Etruscan  and  Sabellian 
V  i  .f'cv  A  :x*  V*  •:-><'  ^t:tu;$  to  hv\ve  been  driven  to  these  f«>rms 
of  >^  •^o'^:.  tvr  l^^  :>c  .h:<c»;vv:rv  of  the  tomb  of  Noma,  containin:;' 
**  .->  5ivUT\»i  ^-;  .'^^  «^v\  I>Iv  rie  rolls^  whioh  h^d  a  stispiei* 
Ov;^*^  '.Hs^  vV  *x\c:i:xe^  w^cre  to  and  to  coc:>ist  eiiher  of  twdre  or 
^vc-i  K^'dLSL  ca  Ui:  -JL  «?oolo:>:ais:ioal  law.  and  as  manr  m<«e  oq 

m 

iicvvi  rhlo«j*s  w  hr.     rie  Iacc«rr  were  bomt  br  order  of  the  Senate^ 
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and  the  former  were  careAilly  goarded  hj  the  priests  from  the 
knowledge  of  the  common  people.  The  object  of  the  imposture 
would  seem  to  have  been  to  place  the  code  of  religious  worship, 
which  was  now  fully  elaborated,  under  the  sanction  of  Numa's 
venerable  name. 

But  the  new  relations  of  Bome  with  the  East  introduced  a  flood 
of  foreign  superstitions.  ChaldaBan  astrologers  and  fortune- 
tellers spread  over  all  Italy ;  and,  just  at  the  close  of  the  Second 
Punic  War,  the  orgies  of  Cybele,  the  Phrygian  Mother  of  the 
Gods,  were  solenmly  introduced  by  public  authority.  An  embassy 
sent  to  Pessinus,  in  Galatia,  brought  back  the  unhewn  stone 
which  the  priests  gave  them  as  the  veritable  image  of  the  goddess, 
with  a  train  of  the  eunuch  priests  themselves,  whose  order  was 
continued  at  Bome  under  the  name  of  Galliy  with  their  oriental 
dresses,  their  processions  to  the  music  of  fifes  and  cymbals,  and 
their  collections  from  house  to  house.  No  Boman  citizen,  how- 
ever, was  permitted  to  be  enrolled  among  them  (b.c.  204).  This 
innovation  was  soon  succeeded  by  the  private  introduction  of  the 
worship  of  Bacchus,  which  soon  infected  all  Italy  with  the  most 
abominable  practices  of  licentiousness,  private  poisoning,  and  the 
falsifying  of  wills  (b.c.  186).  After  10,000  persons  had  been 
condemned,  for  the  piost  part  to  death,  in  the  course  of  seven 
years,  the  evil  was  as  rampant  as  ever  (b.c.  180).  Meanwhile 
the  influence  of  the  Greek  philosophy  was  seen  in  the  rational- 
istic interpretations  which  were  put  upon  the  legends  of  the  old 
mythology;  while  the  more  intellectual  class,  perceiving  the  arbi- 
trary hoUowness  of  such  expositions,  for  the  most  part  abandoned 
all  religious  faith.  The  well-known  saying,  "  I  wonder  that  an 
haruspex  can  keep  his  countenance  in  presence  of  an  haruspex," 
is  older  than  the  time  of  Cicero.  The  decay  of  faith  was  accom- 
panied with  a  rapid  decline  in  the  simplicity  of  the  old  Boman 
manners  and  in  the  gravity  of  the  national  character.  The  bonds 
of  patriarchal  discipline  and  morality  were  broken  :  vices  of  which 
it  is  a  shame  even  to  speak  became  common,  and  slaves  were  pur- 
chased for  their  gratification :  and  the  piost  horrible  crimes  were 
committed  in  the  bosom  of  private  families.  The  unbounded 
luxury  of  the  upper  classes  was  accompanied  by  a  growing  dis- 
taste for  labour  among  the  lower,  who  were  humoured  by  a  great 
increase  of  public  amusements.  These  were  suited  to  the  rough 
character  of  the  Boman  people.  While  the  cultivated  few  were 
alone  trained  to  enjoy  the  scenic  representations  imported  from 
Greece,  the  mass  of  the  people  were  gratified  by  the  Greek 
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atLIetes,  who  first  appeared  at  Rome  in  b.g.  186;  and  the  same  year 
witnessed  the  importation  from  Africa,  at  an  enormous  cost,  of 
lions  and  panthers,  whose  slaughter  in  the  arena  feasted  the  ejes 
of  the  degenerate  progeny  of  the  hardy  Latin  and  Sabine  hnnters. 
IIow  little  the  Hellenic  influence  of  the  age  tended  to  refinement 
in  these  amusements,  is  witnessed  by  a  scene  which  occurred  in 
B.C,  167.  Some  Greek  flute-players  appeared,  as  a  new  feature, 
in  the  triumphal  games.  Their  music  failed  to  please,  and  the 
people  showed  unbounded  delight  when  the  performers  laid  aside 
their  flutes  and  began  to  box. 

Meanwhile,  however,  literature  made  steady  progress ;  but  it 
was  a  literature  almost  entirely  imitated  from  the  Greek  models, 
while  the  Greek  language  became  the  great  instrument  of  culture 
among  the  higher  classes.  The  Greek  Akdronicus  (called  M. 
Livius  Andronicus  after  the  consular  whose  freedman  he  was)  first 
exhibited  a  tragedy  in  B.C.  240,  and  translated  the  Odyssey  in  the 
Saturnian  metre.  Cy.  N^yius,  a  Campanian  who  served  in  the 
First  Punic  War,  wrote,  besides  dramas,  an  epic  poem  on  that 
war  in  the  Satiurnian  metre,  introducing  the  popular  legends  of 
the  foundation  of  Rome.  His  attacks  on  the  great  family  of  the 
Motelli  brought  upon  him  imprisormient  and  exile.  The  father  of 
Epic  poetry  at  Rome  was  Q.  Eknius,  a  Greek  of  Rudise  in  Cala* 
bria,  who  was  brought  from  Sardinia  by  Cato  in  b.c.  204,  and 
eiyoyed  the  friendship  of  the  elder  Africanus,  in  whose  sepulchre 
he  was  biurieil  (B.a  169).  His  great  work,  the  ^^  Annals  of 
Rome,*'  in  eighteen  books,  celebrated  in  verse  the  same  subject 
which  Cato  treated  in  prose  in  tlie  "  Origines  ;"  and  he  first  used 
the  dactylic  hexameter,  imitated  from  Homer,  in  place  of  the 
Saturnian  metre  of  the  old  Latin  poets.  The  New  Comedy  of  the 
Greeks  was  transferreil  into  Latin  by  the  Umbrian,  T.  Maccitjs 
Plautus,  and  the  African,  P.  Terentius  Afeb,  of  whom  we  have 
already  spoken ;  but  Terence  had  a  less-known  predecessor  in  Q. 
C-ECinus,  who  died  in  b.c.  168,  and  a  successor  in  L.  Apranius, 
who  chose  his  subjects  from  Roman  instead  of  Greek  life  (b.c.  100). 
LuciLius,  the  greatest  Roman  satirist  before  Horace,  was  bom  in 
B.C.  149 ;  and  the  years  B.c.  142  and  b.c.  139  witnessed  the  births 
of  Autonius  and  Crassus,  the  two  great  forensic  orators  who  pre- 
ceded Cicero. 
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